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Hac  arte  Pollux,  et  vagus  Hercules 
Innixus,  arces  attigit  igneas. 

H 

Thus  mounted  to  the  to<vj*rs  above, 
The  'vagrant  hero,  fen  of  Jo<ve. 


FRANCIS. 


AS  every  man,  in  the  exercife  of  his  duty 
to  himfelf  and  the  community,  ftruggles 
with  difficulties  which  no  man  has  always  lur- 
mounted,  and  is  expofed  to  dangers  which  are 
never  wholly  efcaped ;  life  has  been  confidered 
as  a  warfare,  and  courage  as  a  virtue  more  ne- 
ceflary  than  any  other.  It  was  foon  found, 
that  without  the  exercife  of  courage,  without 
an  effort  of  the  mind  by  which  immediate  plea- 
fure  is  rejected,  pain  delpifed,  and  life  itfelf 
fet  at  hazard,  much  cannot  be  contributed  to 
the  publick  good,  nor  fuch  happinefs  pro 
cured  to  ourfelves  as  is  confident  with  that  of 
others. 

But  as  pleafure  can  be  exchanged  only  for 
pleafure,  every  art  has  been  ufed  to  connect 
fuch  gratifications  with  the  exercife  of  courage, 
•as  compenfkte  for  thofe  which  are  given  up  : 
the  pleafure  of  the  imagination  are  fubftituted 
for  thofe  of  the  fenfes,  and  the  hope  of  future 
enjoyments  for  the  pofleflion  of  prefent ;  and 
to  decorate  thefe  pleafures  and  this  hope,  has 
wearied  eloquence  and  exhaufted  learning.  Cou 
rage,  has  been  dignified  with  the  name  of  he- 
roick  virtue  ;  and  heroick  Virtue  has  deified 


the  hero  :  his  ftatue,  hung  round  with  enfigns 
of  terror,  frowned  in  the  gloom  of  a  wood  or 
a  temple  ;  altars,  were  raifed  before  it,  and  the 
world  was  commanded  to  worihip. 

Thus  the  ideas  of  courage,  and  virtue,  and 
honour,  are  fo  aflbciated,  that  wherever  we  per 
ceive  courage,  'we'infer  virtue  and  afcribe  ho 
nour  ;  without  con/tdering,  whether  courage 
was  exerted  to  produce  happinefs  or  mifery,  in 
the  defence  of  freedom  or  fupport  of  tyranny. 

But  though  courage  and  heroick  virtue  are 
ftill  confounded,  yet  by  courage  nothing  more 
is  generally  understood  than  a  power  of  oppofing 
danger  with  ferenity  and  perfeverance.  To  fe- 
cure  the  honours  which  are  beftowed  upon  cou 
rage  by  cuftom,  it  is  indeed  necefTary  that  this 
danger  mould  be  voluntary  :  for  a  courageous 
refiftance  of  dangers  to  which  we  are  neceflarily 
expofed  by  our  ftation,  is  confidered  merely  as 
the  difcharge  of  our  duty,  and  brings  only  a 
negative  reward,  exemption  from  infamy. 

He  who  at  the  approach  of  evil,  betrays  his 
truft  or  deferts  his  poft,  is  branded  with  cow 
ardice  ;  a  name  perhaps  more  reproachful  than 
any  other,  that  does  not  imply  much  greater 
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turpitude  ;  he  who  patiently  fuffers  that  which 
he  cannot  without  guilt  avoid,  efcapes  infamy, 
but  does  not  obtain  praife.  It  is  the  man 
who  provokes  danger  in  its  recefs,  who  quits 
a  peaceful  retreat,  where  he  might  have  flum- 
bered  in  eafe  and  fafety,  for  peril  and  labour, 
to  drive  before  a  tempeft  or  to  watch  in  a  camp  j 
the  man  who  defcends  from  a  precipice  by  a 
rope  at  midnight,  to  fire  a  city  that  is  beficged  ; 
or  who  ventures  forward  into  regions  of  perpe 
tual  cold  and  darknefs,  to  difcover  new  paths 
of  navigation,  and  difclofe  new  fecrets  of  the 
deep  ;  it  is  the  ADVENTURER  alone  on  whom 
every  eye  is  fixed  with  admiration,  and  vvhofe 
praile  is  repeated  by  every  voice. 

But  it  muft  be  confefled  that  this  is  only  the 
praife  of  prejudice  and  of  cuftom  :  reafon  as 
yet  fees  nothing  either  to  commend  or  imitate  ; 
a  more  fevere  fcrutiny  muft  be  made,  before 
me  can  admit  courage  to  belong  to  virtue,  or 
entitle  its  pofleflbr  to  the  palm  of  honour. 

If  new  worlds  are  fought  merely  to  gratify 
avarice  or  ambition,  for  the  treafures  that  ripen 
in  the  diftant  mine,  or  the  homage  of  nations 
wh6m  new  arts  of  deftru&ion  may  fubdue  5  or 
if  the  precipice  is  defcended  merely  forr  a  pecxi- 
niary  confideration  ;  the  Adventurer  is,  in  the 
eftimation  of  reafon,  as  worthlefs  and  con 
temptible  as  the  robber  who  defies  a'  gibbet  for 
the  hire  of  a  {trumpet,  or  the  fool  who  lays  out 
his  whole  property  on  a  lottery-ticket.  Reaibn 
confiders  the  motive,  the  means,  and  the  end  ; 
and  honours  courage  only  when  it  is  employed 
to  effecT:  the  purpofe  of  virtue.  Whoever  ex- 
pofes  life  for  the  good  of  others,  and  defires  no 
fuperadded  reward  but  fame,  is  pronounced  a 
hero  by  the  voice  of  reafon ;  and  to  withhold 
the  praife  that  he  merits,  would  be  an  attempt 
equally  injurious  and  impoffible.  How  much 
then  is  it  to  be  regretted,  that  feveral  ages  have 
elapfed  fmce  all  who  had  the  will  had  alfo  the 
power  thus  to  fecure  at  once  the  mout  of  the 
multitude,  and  the  eulogy  of  the  philofopher  ! 
The  laft  who  enjoyed  this  privilege  were  the 
heroes-  that  the  hiftory  of  certain  dark  ages 
diftinguiihes  by  the  name  of  Knights  Errant ; 
beings  who  improved  the  opportunities  of  glory 
t'l.at  were  peculiar  to  their  own  times,  in  which 
giants  were  to  be  encountered,  dragons  destroyed, 
enchantments  diffolved,  and  captive  princefles 
r  liberty. 

Thefe  heroes,  however  numerous,  or  wherever 


they  dwelt,  had  nothing  mor?  to  do,  than,  a* 
foon  as  Aurora  with  her  dewy  fingers  unlocked 
the  rofy  portals  of  the  eaft,  to  mount  the  fteed, 
grafp  the  lance,  and  ride  forth  attended  by  a 
faithful  fquire  :  a  giant  or  a  dragon  immediately 
appeared  ;  or  a  caftle  was  perceived  with  a 
moat,  a  bridge,  and  a  horn  j  the  horn  is  found 
ed,  a  dwarf  firft  appears,  and  then  an  en 
chanter  ;  a  combat  enfues,  and  the  enchanter 
is  defeated ;  the  Knight  enters  the  caftle,  reads 
a  Talifman,  diflblves  the  enchantment,  receives 
the  thanks  of  the  princefTes,  and  encomium  of 
the  knights  ;  then  is  conducted  by  the  princi 
pal  lady  to  the  court  of  her  father ;  is  there 
the  object  of  univerfal  admiration,  refufes  a 
kingdom,  and  fets  out  again  to  acquire  new 
glory  by  a  feries  of  new  adventures. 

But  if  the  world  has  now  no  employment 
for  the  Knight-Errant,  the  Adventurer  may 
ftill  do  good  for  fame.  Such  is  the  hope  with 
which  he  quits  the  quiet  of  indolence  and  the 
fafety  of  obfcurity  }  for  fuch  ambition  he  has 
exchanged  content,  and  fuch  is  his  claim  as  a 
candidate  for  praife.  It  may,  indeed  be  ob- 
jecled  that  he  has  no  right  to  the  reward  ; 
becaufe  if  it  be  admitted  that  he  does  good  for 
fame,  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  it  is  at  the 
rifque  cf  his  life  :  but  honour  has  been  always 
allowed  to  be  of  greater  value  than  life. 

If,  therefore,  the  Adventurer  rifques  ho 
nour,  he  rifques  more  than  the  Knight.  The 
ignominy  which  fails  on  a  difappointed  can 
didate  for  publick  praife,'  would  by  thofe  very 
Knights  have  been  deemed  worfe  than  death  j 
and  who  is  mere  truly  a  candidate  for  pub- 
lick  pratie  than  an  author  ?  But  as  the 
Knights  were  without  fear  of  death,  the  Ad 
venturer  is  without  fear  of  difgrace  or  difap- 
pointment :  he  confides,  like  them,  in  the 
temper  of  his  weapon,  and  the  juftice  of  his 
caufa  ;  he  knows  he  has  not  far  to  go,  before 
he  will  ine^t  with  1'ome  fortrefs  that  has  been 
raifed  by  fophillry  for  the  afylum  of  error, 
fome  enchanter  who  lies  in  wait  to  enihare  in- . 
nocence,  or  &me  dragon  breathing  out  his 
poifon  in  defence  of  infidelity  ;  he  has  alfo 
the  power  of  enchantment,  which  he  will 
exercife  in  his  turn  j  he  will  iometimes 
crowd  the  fcene  with  ideal  beings,  fome- 
times  recal  the  paft,  and  fometimes  antici 
pate  the  future  ;  fometimes  he  will  tranfpor 
thofe  who  put  themlllves  under  his  influence 
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to  regions  which  no  traveller  has  yet  vifited, 
and  will  fometimes  confine  them  with  invisible 
bands  till  the  charm  is  diffolvcd  by  a  word, 
which  will  be  placed  the  Lift  in  a  paper  which 
he  mall  give  them. 

Nor  does  he  fear  that  this  boaft  fliould  draw 
upon  him  the  imputation  of  arrogance  or 
of  vanity ;  for  the  Knight,  when  he  chal 
lenged  an  army,  was  not  thought  either  arrc- 
gant  or  vain  :  and  yet  as  every  challenge  is  a 
boaft,  and  implies  a  confcioufnefs  of  fuperio- 
rity,  the  oftentation  is  certainly  in  proportion 
to  the  force  that  is  defied ;  but  this  force  is 
alfo  the  meafure  of  danger,  and  danger  is  the 

,  f  • 


5 

meafare  of  honour.  It  muft  alfo  be  remarked, 
that  there  is  great  difference  between  a"  boaft  of 
what  we  mall  do,  and  of  what  we  have  done. 
A  boaft  when  we  enter  the  lifts,  is  a  defiance 
of  danger ;  it  claims  attention,  and  it  raifes 
expectation  :  but  a  boaft  when  we  return,  is 
only  an  exultation  in  fafety,  and  a  demand  of 
praife  which  is  not  thought  to  be  due ;  for  the 
praife  that  is  thought  to  be  due  is  always  paid. 
Let  it  be  remembered,  therefore,  that  if  the 
Adventurer  raifes  expectation,  he  proportion- 
ably  encreafes  hi's  danger ;  and  that  he  alks. 
nothing  which  the  publick  mall  defire  to 
withhold. 
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Palma  negata  macrurn,  donuta  reducit  opimurn. 

"To  Jink  infiame,  or  fivell  -ivifA  priae, 

As  the  gay  palm  is  granted  or  dcny^d. 


HOR. 


FRANCIS. 


lHr"><HE  multitudes  that  fupport  life  by  cor- 
JL  poral  labour,  and  eat  their  bread  in  the 
fweat  of  their  brow,  commonly  regard  inacti 
vity  as  idlenefs  ;  and  have  no  conception  that 
wearinefs  can  be  contracted  in  an  elbow-chair, 
by  now  and  then  peeping  into  a  book  and 
mufing  the  reft  of  the  day  :  the  fedentary  and 
ftudious,  therefore,  raife  their  envy  or  con 
tempt,  as  they  appear  either  to  poffefs  the  con- 
veniencies  of  life  by  the  mere  bounty  of  for 
tune,  or  to  luffer  the  want  of  them  by  refuting 
to  work. 

It  is,  however,  certain  that  to  think  is  to 
labour;  and  that  as  the  body  is  affected  by  the 
exercife  of  the  mind,  the  fatigue  of  the  ftudy 
is  not  lefs  than  that  of  the  field  or  the  manu 
factory. 

But  the  labour  of  the  mind,  though  it  is 
equally  wearifome  with  that  of  the  body,  is 
not  attended  with  the  fame  advantages.  Exer 
cife  gives  health,  vigour,  and  cheerfulnefs, 
found  deep,  and  a  keen  appetite  :  the  effects 
of  fedentary  thoughtfulnefs  aredifcafes  that  em 
bitter  and  morten  life,  interrupted  reft,  taftelefs 
Aieals,  perpetu?.!  languor,  and  caufelefs  anxiety. 

No  natural  inability  to  perform  manual  ope 
rations  has  been  obferved  to  proceed  from  dif- 


inclination  ;  the  reluctance,  if  it  cannot  br 
removed,  may  be  ntrmounted  ;  and  the  artificer 
then  proceeds  in  his  work  with  dexterity  and 
exactness,  as  if  no  extraordinary  effort  had 
been  made  to  begin  it  :  but  with  refpeit  to  the 
productions  of  imagination  and  wit,  a  mere 
determination  of  the  will  is  not  rufficient;  there 
mult  be  a  difpolition  of  the  mind  which  no  hu 
man  being  can  procure,  or  the  work  will  have 
the  appearance  of  a  forced  plan,  in  the  produc 
tion  of  which  the  induftry  of  art  has  been  fub- 
Itituted  for  the  vigour  of  nature. 

Nor  does  this  difpofition  always  enfure  fuc- 
cefs,  though  the  want  of  it  never  fails  to  ren 
der  application  ineffectual ;  for  the  writer  who 
fits  down  in  the  morning,  fired  with  his  fub- 
ject,  and  teeming  with  ideas,  often  finds  at 
night,  that  what  delighted  his  imagination  of 
fends  his  judgment,  and  thayhe  has  loft  the 
day  by  indulging  a  pleaiing  dream,  in  which 
he  joined  together  a  multitude  of  fplendid  ima 
ges  without  perceiving  their  incongruity. 

Thus  the  wit  is  condemned  to  pals  his  hours, 
thofe  hours  which  return  no  more,  in  attempt 
ing  that  which  he  cannot  effect,  or  in  collect 
ing  materials  which  he  aftei-tod&lj^difcovei s 
to  be  unfit  for  ufe  ;  but  the  rnechanrck  and 
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the  hufbandman  know,  that  the  work  wjiich 
they  perfonii  will  always  bear  the  fame  propor 
tion  to  the  time  in  which  they  are  employed, 
and  the  diligence  which  they  exert. 

Neither  is  the  reward  of  intellectual  equally 
certain  with  that  of  corporal  labour  j  the  arti 
ficer,  for  the  manufacture  which. he  finifhes  in 
a  day,  receives  a  certain  fum  j  but  the  wit  fre 
quently  gains  no  advantage  from  a  perform 
ance  at  which  he  has  toiled  many  months,  ei 
ther  becaufe  the  town  is  not  difpofed  to  judge 
of  his  merit,  or  becaufe  he  has  not  fluted  the 
popular  tafte. 

It  has  been  often  observed,  that  not  the  va 
lue  of  a  man's  income,  but  the  proportion 
which  it  bears  to  his  expences,  juftly  denomi 
nates  him  rich  or  poor ;  and  that  it  is  not  fo 
much  the  manner  in  which  he  lives,  as  the  ha 
bit  of  life  he  has  contracted,  which  renders 
him  happy  or  wretched.  For  this  reafon,  the 
labour  of  the  mind,  even  when  it  is  adequately 
rewarded,  does  not  procure  means  of  happinefs 
in  the  fame  proportion  as  that  of  the  body. 
They  that  fmg  at  the  loom,  or  whittle  after 
the  plough,  wifh  not  for  intellectual  entertain 
ment  ;  if  they  hav?  plenty  of  wholefome  food, 
they  do  not  repine  .at  the  inelegance  of  their 
table,  nor  are  they  lefs  happy  becaufe  they 
are  -not  treated  with  ceremonious  refpect  and 
ferved  with  filent  celerity.  The  i'cholar  is  al 
ways  confidered  as  becoming  a  gentleman  by 
his  education  ;  and  the  wit  is  conferring  ho 
nour  upon  his  company,  however  elevated  by 
their  rank  or  fortune  :  they  are,  therefore, 
frequently  admitted  to  fcenes  of  life  very  dif- 
•it  from  their  own  ;  they  partake  of  plea- 
lures  which  they  cannot  hope  to  purchafe  ;  and 
many  fuperrluities  become  neceffary,  by  the 
gratification  of  wants,  which  in  a  lower  clafs 
they  would  never  have  known. 

Thus  the  peafant  and  the  mechanick,  when 
they  have  received  the  wages  of  the  day,  and 
procured  their  Itrong  beer  and  fupper,  have 
fcarce  a  wiih  unfatisfied  :  but  the  man  of  nice 
tiifcernment  and  quick  fenfations,  who  has  ac 
quired  a  high  relifh  of  the  elegancies  and  re 
finements  of  life,  has  feldom  philofophy  enough 
to  be  equally  content  with  that  which  the  re 
ward  of  genius  can  purchafe. 

And  yet  there  is  fcarce  any  character  fo 
much  the  object  of  envy,  as  that  of  a  fuccefs- 
iul  writer.  But  thofe  who  only  fee  him  in 


company,  or  hear  encomiums  on  his  merff> 
form  a  very  erroneous  opinion  of  his  happinefs  : 
they  conceive  him  as  perpetually  enjoying  the 
triumphs  of  intellectual  fuperiority  ;  as  dif- 
playing  the  luxuriancy  of  his  fancy,  and  the 
variety  of  his  knowledge,  to  filent  admiration; 
or  Kftening  in  voluptuous  indolence  to  the  mu- 
fick  of  praife.  But  they  know  not,  that  thefe 
lucid  intervals  are  moit  and  few  j  that  much  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  is  paffed  in  folitude  and 
anxiety ;  that  his  hours  glide  away  unnoticed, 
and  the  day,  like  the  night,  is  contracted  to 
a  moment  by  the  intenfe  application  of  the 
mind  to  its  object:  :  locked  up  from  every 
eye,  and  loft  even  to  himfelf,  he  is,  reminded 
that  he  lives  only  by  the  neceffi ties  of  life ;  he 
then  ftarts  from  a  dream,  and  regrets  that  the 
day  has  pafTed  unenjoyed, .  without  affording 
means  of  happinefs  to  the  morrow. 

Will  Hardman  the  fmith  had  three  fons, 
Tom,  Ned  and  George.  George,  who  was 
the  youngeft,  he  put  apprentice  to  a  taylor  : 
the  two  elder  were  other-wife  provided  for  5 
he  had  by  fome  means  the  opportunity  of  fend 
ing  them  to  fchool  upon  a  foundation,  and  af 
terwards  to  the  Univerfity.  Will  thought  that 
this  opportunity  to  give  his  boys  good  learn 
ing,  was  not  to  be  miffed  ;  learning,  he  faid, 
was  a  portion  which  the  D-v-1  could 
not  wrong  them  of;  and  when  he  had  done 
what  he  ought  for  them,  they  muft  do  for  them- 
felves. 

As  he  had  not  the  fame  power  to  procure 
them  livings,  when  they  had  rimmed  their 
ftudies,  they  came  to  London.  They  were 
both  fcholars  ;  but  Tom  was  a  genius,  and 
Ned  was  a  dunce  :  Ned  became  uflier  in  a 
fchool  at  the  yearly  falary  of  twenty  pounds, 
and  Tom  foon  diilinguifhed  himfelf  as  an  au 
thor  ;  he  wrote  many  pieces  of  great  excel 
lence  ;  but  his  reward  was  fometimes  with 
held  by  caprice,  and  fometimes  intercepted  by 
envy.  He  paffed  his  time  in  penury  and  labour ; 
his  mind  was  abftracted  in  the  recollection  off 
fentiment,  and  perplexed  in  the  arrangement 
of  his  ideas  and  the  choice  of  exprefTion. 

George,  in  the  mean  time,  became  a  mafter 
in  his  trade,  kept  ten  men  conftantly  at  work 
upon  the  board,  drank  his  beer  out  of  a  fil- 
ver  tankard,  and  boaited  that  he  might  be  as 
well  to  pafs  in  a  few  years  as  many  of  thofe 
for  whom  he  made  laced  cloaths,  and  who 
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thought  themfelves  his  betters.  Ned  wim- 
cd  earneftly  that  he  could  change  ftations 
with  George :  but  Tom,  in  the  pride  of 
his  heart,  difdained  them  both ;  and  de 


clared,  that  he  would  rather  perim  upon  a 
bulk  with  cold  and  hunger,  than  iteal  through 
life  in  obfcurity,  and  be  forgotten  when  he 
was  dead. 


No.  III.    TUESDAY,   NOVEMBER  14,  1752, 

..    .  Scents  decora  alia  futuris.  VIRG. 

The  fplendid  ornament  of  future  fcenes. 


TO    THE    ADVENTURER. 


6IR, 


AS  the  bufinefs  of  Pantomimes  is  become  a 
very  ferious  concern,  and  the  curiofity 
of  mankind  is  perpetually  thirfting  after  novel 
ties,  I  have  been  at  great  pains  to  contrive  an 
entertainment,  in  which  every  thing  (hall  be 
united  that  is  either  the  delight  or  aftonimment 
of  the  prefent  age  :  I  have  not  only  ranfacked 
the  fairs  of  Bartholomew  and  Southwark,  but 
picked  up  evejy  uncommon  animal,  every 
prodigy  of  nature,  and  every  furprizing  per 
former,  that  has  lately  appeared  within  the  bills 
of  mortality.  As  foon  as  I  am  provided  with  a 
theatre  fpacious  enough  for  my  purpofe,  I  in 
tend  to  exhibit  a  moft  fublime  Pantomime  in 
the  modern  tafte  \  but  far  more  oftentatious  in 
its  feats  of  activity,  its  fcenes,  decorations, 
machinery,  and  monfters.  A  (ketch  of  my  de- 
fign  I  mall  lay  before  you  ;  and  you  may  poffibly 
think  it  not  inconfiftent  with  the  character  of 
an  Adventurer  to  recommend  it  to  publick 
notice. 

I  have  chofen  for  the  fubject  the  Fable  of 
Hercules,  as  his  labours  will  furnifh  me  with 
moft  extraordinary  events,  and  give  me  an  op 
portunity  of  introducing  many  wonders  of  the 
monftrous  creation.  It  is  ftrange  that  this  fto- 
ry,  which  fo  greatly  recommends  itfelf  by  its 
incredibility,  mould  have  hitherto  efcaped  the 
fearch  of  thofe  penetrating  geniufes,  who  have 
rummaged  not  only  the  legends  of  antiquity, 
but  the  fictions  of  Fairy  tales,  and  little  hif- 
tory-books  for  children,  to  fupply  them  with 
materials  for  Perfeus  and  Andromeda,  Doctor 
Fauftus,  Queen  Mab,  &c.  In  imitation  of 
thefe  illuftrious  wits,  I  mail  call  my  entertain 
ment  by  the  name  of  HARLEQUIN  HER 
CULES, 


In  the  original  ftory,  as  a  prelude  to  his  fu 
ture  victories,  we  are  told  that  Hercules  ftrang- 
led  two  ferpents  in  the  cradle  :  I  mail  therefore 
open  with  this  circumtlance ;  and  have  prepar 
ed  a  couple  of  pafteboard  ferpents  of  an  enor 
mous  length,  with  internal  fprings  and  move 
ments  for  the  contortions,  which  I  dare  fay 
will  far  exceed  that  aftoniming  one  in  Orpheus 
and  Eurydice.  Any  of  the  common-nzed  par 
ti-coloured  gentry  that  have  learnt  to  whimper 
and  whine  after  being  hatched  in  the  egg  in  the 
Rape  of  Proferpine,  may  ferve  for  this  fcene  : 
but  as  the  Man  Hercules  muft  be  fuppofed  to 
be  of  a  preternatural  bulk  of  body,  the  Mo 
dern  Coloflus  has  practifed  the  tiptoe  ftep 
and  tripping  air  for  the  eniuing  parts.  In- 
ftead  of  a  fword  of  lath,  I  (hall  arm  him,  in 
conformity  to  his  character,  with  a  huge  cork- 
club. 

The  firft  labour  is  the  killing  the  Nemean 
lion,  who,  in  imitation  of  the  fable,  mall  drop 
from  an  oiled-paper  moon.  We  have  been  long 
accuftomed  to  admire  lions  upon  the  ftage ;  but 
I  (hall  vaftly  improve  upon  this,  by  making 
our  conqueror  flay  him  upon  the  fpot,  and 
cloke  himfelf  with  the  (kin  :  I  have  therefore 
got  a  tawny-coloured  hide  madeof^oarfe  ferge, 
with  the  ears,  mane  and  tip  of  the  tail,  pro 
perly  bulhed  out  with  brown  worfted. 

Next  to  this  is  the  deftniction  of  the  Hydra, 
a  terrible  ferpent  with  feven  heads  ;  and  as  two 
were  faid  to  fprcut  up  again  in  the  place  of 
every  one  that  was  cut  off,  I  defign  by  the  art 
of  my  machinery  to  exhibit  a  fucceffive  rege 
neration  of  double  heads,  till  a  hundred  and 
more  are  prepared  to  be  knocked  off  by  one 
ftroke  of  the  aforefaid  cork-club. 

I  have  a  beautiful  canvas  wild  boar  of  Ery- 
manthus  for  the  third  labour ;  which,  as  Har- 
kquin  is  to  carry  it  off  the  ftage  upon  his  fhoul- 
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ders,  has  nothing  in  its  belly  but  a  wadding 
of  tow,  and  a  little  boy  who  is  to  manage  its 
motions,  to  let  down  the  wire  jaw,  or  gnafh 
the  wooden  tulks  :  and  though  I  could  rather 
wifh  he  were  able  to  grunt  and  growl,  yet  as 
that  is  impofiible,  I  have  taught  the  urchin  to 
iqueak  prod  igiou  fly  like  a  pig. 

The  fourth  labour,  his  catching  the  hind  of 
Maenalus,  \vh6fe  feet  were  of  brafs  and  horns 
of  gold,  I  fear  I  muft  emit ;  becaufe  I  cannot 
break  any  common  buck  to  run  flow  enough. 
But  he  is  next  to  drive  away  thofe  enormous 
birds  of  Stymphalus's  Lake,  which  were  of  fuch 
prodigious  bignefs,  that  they  intercepted  the 
light  with  their  wings,  and  took  up  whole 
menas  their  prey.  I  have  got  a  flock  of 
them  formed  of  leather  covered  with  ravens 
feathers :  they  are  a  little  unwieldy,  I  muft  con- 
fefs  ;  but  I  have  difpoled  my  wires  fo  as  to  play 
them  about  tolerably  well,  and  make  them  flap 
out  the  candles  ;  and  two  of  the  largeft  are  to 
gulp  down  the  grenadier,  ftationed  at  each 
door  of  the  ftage,  with  their  caps,  mufkets, 
bayonets,  and  all  their  accoutrements. 

The  fixth  labour  is  an  engagement  with  the 
Amazons  ;  to  reprefent  whom,  I  have  hired  all 

THE  WONDERFUL  TALL  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

that  have  been  lately  exhibited  in  this  town. 
The  part  of  Hypolita  their  queen  is  to  be  play 
ed  by  the  Female  Sampfon,  who,  after  the  com 
pany  has  been  amazed  with  the  vaft  proofs  of 
her  ftrength,  is  to  be  fairly  flung  in  a  wreftling 
bout  by  our  invincible  Harlequin. 

I  (hall  then  prefent  you  with  a  profpecT:  of  the 
Augean  ftable,  where  you  will  have  an  arrange 
ment  on  each  fide  of  feven  or  eight  cows  hides 
ttuft  with  ftraw,  which  the  fancy's  eye  may  as 
eafily  multiply  into  a  thoufand,  as  in  a  tragedy- 
battle  it  has  been  ufed  to  do  half  a  dozen  icene- 
ihifters  into  an  army.  Hercules's  method  of 
cleanfing  this  ftuble  is  well  known ;  I  mail 
therefore  let  loofe  a  whole  river  of  pewter  to 
glitter  along  the  ftage,  far  lurpafling  any  little 
clinking  calcade  of  tin  that  the  play-houfe  or 
Vauxhall  can  boaft  of. 

As  he  is  next  to  fcize  upon  a  bull  breathing 
out  fire  and  flames,  I  had  prepared  one  accord 
ingly,  with  the  palate  and  noftrils  properly 
loaded  with  wild-fire  and  other  combuftibles  j 
but  by  the  unfkilfulnefs  of  the  fellow  inclofed 
in  it,  while  he  was  rehearfing  Bull's  part,  the 
head  took  fire,  which  fpread  to  the  carcafe, 


and  the  fool  narrowly  efcaped  fuffering  the  tor 
ment  of  Phalaris.  This  accident  I  have  now 
guarded  againft,  by  having  lined  the  roof  and 
jaws  with  tin  plates  of  iron. 

To  perfonate  Geryon,  who  had  three  bodies, 
I  have  contrived  to  tie  three  men  together  back 
to  back  j  one  of  them  is  the  FAMOUS  NEGRO  who 
fwings  about  his  arms  in  every  direction  ;  and 
thefe  will  make  full  as  grotefque  a  figure  as  the 
man  with  a  double  mafk.  As  Harlequin  for  his 
eighth  labour  is  to  deliver  this  triple-form  mon- 
fter  to  be  devoured  by  his  cannibal  oxen,  I  mail 
here  with  the  greateft  propriety  exhibit  the 
NOTED  Ox  with  fix  legs  and  two  bellies  ;  and 
as  Diomede  muft  be  ferved  up  in  the  fame  man 
ner  as  a  meal  for  his  flefh-eating  horfes,  this 
will  furnifh  me  with  a  good  pretext  for  intro  > 
ducing  the  BEAUTIFUL  PANTHER  MARE. 

After  thefe  I  fhall  tranfport  you  to  the  orchard 
of  the  Hefperides,  where  you  will  feaft  your 
fight  with  the  green  paper  trees  and  gilt 
applts.  I  have  bought  up  the  old  copper  Dra 
gon  of  Wantley  as  a  guard  to  this  forbidden 
fruit ;  and  when  he  is  new  burnifhed,  and  the 
tail  fomewhat  lengthened,  his  afpe6l  will  be 
much  more  formidable  than  his  brother  dragon's 
in  Harlequin  Sorcerer. 

But  the  full  difplay  of  my  art  is  referved  for 
the  laft  labour,  the  defcent  through  a  trap- door! 
into  hell.     Though  this  is  the  moft  applaud 
fcene  in  many  of  our  favourite  pantomimes,  J 
do  not  doubt  but  my  lull  will  out-do  whatev 
has  been  hitherto  attempted  of  the  kind,  whe 
ther   in  its    gloomy   decoration,     its  horrors 
its  flames,  or  its  devils.     I  have  engaged  th 
engineer  of  Cuper's  Gardens  to  direct  the  fire 
works  j  Ixion  will  be  whirled  round  upon  a  whet 
of  blazing  faltpetre  j   Tantalus  will  catch  at 
refluent  flood  of  burning  rofin ;  and  Sifyphu 
is  to  roll  up  a  ftone  charged  with  crackers  an 
fquibs,  which  will  bound  back   again  with 
thundering  explofion  :  at  a  diftance  you  will  dj 
cover  black  fleams  arifing  from  the  River  Sty: 
reprefented  by  a  ftream  of  melted  pitch.     TJ 
NOTED  FIRE-EATER  alfo  fhall  make  his  aj 
pearance,  fmoking  out  of  red-hot  tobacco-pipt 
champing   lighted  brimftone,  and   fwallowii 
his  infernal  mefs  of  broth.     Harlequin's  errai 
hither  being   only  to  bring  away  Cerberus, 
have  inftrufted  THE    MOST    AMAZING    NI 
ENGLISH  CHIEN  SAVANT  to  aft  the  part  of 
three-headed  dog,  with  the  afliftance  of  two ; 
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tificial  noddles  fattened  to  his  throat.  The  fa- 
gacity  of  this  animal  will  lurely  delight  much 
more  than  the  pretty  trick  of  his  rival,  the  hu 
man  hound,  in  another  entertainment. 

Thus  I  have  brought  my  Hercules  through 
his  twelve  capital  enterprizes  j  though  I  pur- 
pofe  to  touch  upon  fome  other  of  the  Grecian 
hero's  atchievements.  I  mall  make  him  kill 
Cacus  the  three-headed  robber,  and  mall  cr.rry 
him  to  Mount  Caucafus,  to  untie  Prometheus, 
whofe  liver  was  continually  preyed  upon  by  a 
vulture.  This  lait-mentioned  incident  I  can 
not  pafs  over,  as  I  am  relblved  that  my  vulture 
(hall  vie  in  bulk,  beauty  and  docility,  with  the 
fo  much  applauded  STUPENDOUS  OSTRICH  : 
and  towards  the  end  I  doubt  not  but  I  mall  be 
able  to  triumph  over  the  SORCERER'S  GREAT 
GELDING,  by  the  exhibition  of  my  Centaur 
NeiTus,  who  is  to  carry  off  the  LITTLE  WO 
MAN  that  weighs  no  more  than  twenty- three 
pounds,  in  the  character  of  Deianira  ;  a  bur 
then  great  enough  for  the  oitler  who  is  to  play 
the  brute-half  of  my  Centaur,  as  his  back 
muft  be  bent  horizontally,  in  order  to  fix  his 
head  againft  the  rump  of  the  man-half. 

The  whole  piece  will  conclude  with  Harle 
quin  in  a  bloody  ftiirt,  (kipping,  writhing, 
and  roiling,  and  at  length  expiring,  to  the  ir 
regular  motions  of  the  fkklle-ftick  :  though,  it 
any  of  the  fire-offices  will  enlure  the  houl'e,  he 
(hall  mount  the  kindled  pile,  and  be  burned  to 
afhes  in  the  prefence  of  the  whole  audience. 

Intrigue  is  the  foul  of  thefe  dumb  mews,  as 
well  as  of  the  more  fenft-lefs  farces  :  Omphale, 
therefore,  or  Deianira,  muft  lerve  for  my  Co- 
lombine  ;  and  I  can  (b  far  wreft  the  fable  to 
my  own  purpofe,  as  to  fuppofe  that  thefe  dan 
gers  were  encountered  by  Harlequin  for  their 
fakes.  Eriftheus,  the  perfecutor  of  Hercules, 
will  be  properly  characterized  by  Pantaloon  ; 


and- the  fervant,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is,  as  Homer 
fays,    '  to  (hake  the  regions  of  the  gods  with 
'  laughter,'  mall  be  the  WONDERFUL  LITTLE 
NORFOLK-MAN,    as  in  all  books  of  chivalry 
you  never  read  of  a  giant  but  you  are  told  of 
a  dwarf.      The  fellow  with  Stentorian  lungs, 
who  can  break  glades  and  (hatter  window-panes 
with  the  loudnds  of  his  vociferation,  has  en 
gaged  in  that  one  fcene,    where  Hercules  la 
ments  the  lofs  of  his  Hylas,  to  make  the  whole 
houfe  ring  again  with  his  bawling  ;  and  the  -• 
wonderful  man,    who  talks  in  his  belly,  and 
can  fling  his  voice  into  any  part  of  a  room,  has 
promifed  to  anfwer  him  in  the  character  of  Echo. 
I  cannot  conclude  without  informing  you, 
that   I  have  made  an  uncommon  provifion  for 
the   neceflary   embellimments   of  finging  and 
dancing.     Grim  Pluto,  you  know,  the  black - 
peruked  monarch,  muft  bellow  in  bafs,  and  the 
attendant-devils  cut  capers  in  flame-coloured 
(locking^,    as  ufual ;  but  as  Juno  cherifhed  an 
immortal  hatred  to  our  hero,  (he  (hall  defcend 
in  a  chariot  drawn  by  peacocks,  and  thrill  forth 
her  rage  ;    Deianira,  too,  (hall  vent  her  amo 
rous  fighs  to  foft  airs  :    the   Amazons,    with 
their    gilt-leather    breaft-plates   and   helmets, 
their  tin-pointed  fpears  and  looking-glafs  (hields, 
(hall  give  you  the  Pyrrhic  dance  to  a  preamble 
on  the  kettle-drums  $  and  at  Omphale's  court, 
after  Hercules  has  refigned  his  club,  to  cele 
brate  her  triumph,    I  (hall  introduce  a  grand 
dance  of  diftatfs,   in  emulation  of  the  Witches 
dance  of  broomfticks.      Nothing  of  this  kind 
(hall  be  omitted,  that  may  heighten  either  the 
grandeur  or  beauty  of  my  entertainment  :    I 
(hall  therefore,  I  hope,  find  a  pface  fomewhere 
in  this  piece,  as  I  cannot  now  have  the  WIRE- 
DANCER,  to  bring  on  my  DANCING-BEARS. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  Servant, 
A  LUN  Tertius. 


No.  IV.     SATURDAY,    NOVEMBER  18,    1752. 

Fifla  <voluptat:s  ca;<fa  fmt  proximo,  veris. 

HOR. 

FiJtions,  to  pleafe,  Jboulti  'wear  the  face  of  truth. 


NO  fpecies  of  writing  affords  fo  general 
entertainment  as  the  relation  of  events  ; 
but  all  relations  of  events  do  not  entertain  in 
the  fame  degree. 
VOL,  II, 


ROSC. 

It  is  always  neceflary,  that  fails  mould  ap 
pear  to  be  produced  in  a  regular  and  connected 
feries,  that  they  mould  folknv  in  a   quick  fuc- 
ceffion,  and  yet  that  they  (hou!4  be  delivered 
B 
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with  difcriminating  circumftances.  If  they 
have  not  a  neceffary  and  apparent  connection, 
the  ideas  which  they  excite  obliterate  each  other, 
and  the  mind  is  tantalized  with  an  imperfect 
glimpie  of  innumerable  objects  that  juft  appear 
and  vanifh  ;  if  they  are  too  minutely  related, 
they  become  tirefome  ;  and  if  divefted.  of  ail 
their  circumftances,  infipid ;  for  who  that  reads 
jn  a  table  of  chronology  or  an  index,  that  a 
city  was  fwaljowed  up  by  an  earthquake,  or  a 
kingdom  depopulated  by  a  peftilence,  finds  ei 
ther  his  attention  engaged,  or  his  euriofity 
gratified  ? 

Thofe  narratives  are  moft  pleafmg  which  not 
only  excite  and  gratify  curiofily,  but  engage 
the  paffions. 

Hiftory  is  a  relation  of  the  moft  natiiral  and 
important  events  :  hiftory,  therefore,  gratifies 
curiofity,  but  it  does  not  often  excite  either 
terror  or  pity  ;  the  mind  feels  not  that  tender- 
Tiers  for  a  falling  ftatc,  which  it  feels  for  an  in 
jured  beauty  ;  nor  is  it  fo  much  alarmed  at  the 
migration  of  barbarians,  who  mark  their  way 
with  dcfblatign,  and  fill  the  world  with  violence 
and  rapine,  as  at  the  fury  of  a  hufband,  who, 
deceived  into  jealoufy  by  falfe  appearances,  ftabs 
a  faithful  and  affectionate  wife  kneeling  at  his 
feet,  and  pleading  to  be  heard. 

Voyages  and  Travels  have  nearly  the  fame 
excellencies  and  the  fame  defects  :  no  pafiion  is 
faongly  excited  except  wonder  ;  or  if  we  feel 
any  emotion  at  the  danger  of  the  traveller,  it 
is  tranfient  and  languid,  becaufe  his  character 
is  not  rendered  fufficiently  important  ;  he  is 
rarely  difcovered  to  have  any  excellencies  but 
daring  curiofity  ;  he  is  never  the  object  of  ad 
miration,  and  feldom  of  efteem. 

Biography  would  always  engage  the  paluons, 
if  it  could  fufiiciently  gratify  curiofity  :  but 
there  have  been  few  among  the  whole  human 
fpecies  whofe  lives  woukl  furnifh  a  fingle  adven 
ture  ;  I  mean  fuch  a  complication  of  circum • 
ftanccs,  as  hold  the  mind  in  an  anxious  yet 
pleafmg  fufpenfe,  and  gradually  unfold  in  the 
production  of  fome  unforefcen  and  important 
event ;  much  lefs  fuch  a  feries  of  facts,  as  will 
perpetually  vary  the  fcene,  and  gratify  the  fan 
cy,  with  new  views  of  life. 

But  Nature  is  now  exhaufted  ;  all  her  won 
ders  have  been  accumulated,    every  recefs  has 
been  explored,  deferts  have  been  traverfed,  Alps 
•bed,  and  the  f;-rr:tc-  of  the  deep  difclofed  ; 


time  has  been  compelled  to  reftore  the  empires 
and  the  heroes  of  antiquity  ;  all  have  patted 
in  review  ;  yet  fancy  requires  new  gratifica 
tions,  and  curiofity  is  ftill  unfatisfied. 

The  refources  of  Art  yet  remain  :  the  fim- 
ple  beauties  of  nature,  if  they  cannot  be  mul 
tiplied,  may  be  compounded,  and  an  infinite 
variety  produced,  in  which  by  the  union  of 
different  graces  both  may  be  heightened,  and 
the  coalition  of  different  powers  may  produce 
a  proportionate  effect. 

The  Epic  Poem  at  once  gratifies  curiofity 
and  moves  the  poflions  •„  the  events  are  various 
and  important ;  but  it  is  not  the  fate  of  a  na 
tion,  but  of  the  hero  in  which  they  terminate, 
and  whatever  concerns  the  hero  engages  the 
paluons  ;  the  dignity  of  his  character,  his  me 
rit,  and  his  importance,  compel  us  to  follow 
him  with  reverence  and  folicitude,  to  tremble 
when  he  is  in  danger,  to  weep  when  he  fuflfers, 
and  to  burn  when  he  is  wronged :  with  thele 
viciffitudes  cf  paffion  every  heart  attends  Ulyf- 
fes  in  his  wanderings,  and  Achilles  to  the  field. 

Upon  this  occafion  the  Old  Romance  may  be 
confidered  as  a  kind  of  Epic,  fince  it  was  in 
tended  to  produce  the  fame  effect  upon  the 
mind  nearly  by  the  fame  means. 

In  both  thefe  fpecies  of  writing  truth  is  ap 
parently  violated  :  but  though  the  events  are 
not  always  produced  by  probable  means,  yet 
the  pleafure  arifing  from  the  ftory  is  not  much 
leffened  ;  for  fancy  is  ftill  captivated  with  va 
riety,  and  paffion  has  fcarce  leifure  to  reflect, 
that  ihe  is  agitated  with  the  fate  of  imaginary 
bein~s,  „  and  interefted  in  events  that  never 
happened. 

The  Novel,  though  it  bears  a  nearer  refem- 
Wance  to  troth,  has  yet  lefs  power  of  enter 
tainment  j  for  it  is  confined  within  the  nar- 
ro%ver  bounds  of  probability,  the  number  of 
incidents  is  neceflarily  diminiflied,  and  if  it 
deceives  us  mare,  it  furprifes  us  lefs.  The  dif- 
trei's  is  indeed  frequently  tender,  but  the  nar 
rative  often  ftands  ftill ;  the  lovers  compliment 
each  ether  in  tedious  letters  and  fet  fpeeches  ; 
trivial  circumftances  are  enumerated  with  a  mi 
nute  exactnefs,  and  the  reader  is  wearied  with 
languid  defcriptions  and  impertinent  declama 
tions. 

But  the  moft  extravagant,  and  yet  perhaps 
the  moft  generally  pleafmg  of  all  literary  per- 
formanccs,  arc  thofe  in  which  fuperna'.ural  events 
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are  every  moment  produced  by  Genii  and  Fai 
ries  j  fuch  are  the  Arabian  Nights  Entertain 
ments,  the  Tales  of  the  Countefs  d'Anois,  and 
many  others  of  the  fame  clafs.  It  may  be 
thought  ftrange,  that  the  mind  mould  with 
pleafure  acquiefce  in  the  open  violation  of  the 
moft  known  and  obvious  truths  5  and  that  rela 
tions  which  contradict  all  experience,  and  ex 
hibit  a  feries  of  events  that  are  not  only  im~ 
poSfible  hi-:  ridiculous,  mould  be  read  by  aK 
moft  eveiy  tafte  and  capacity  with  equal  eager  - 
nefs  and  delight.  But  it  is  not,  perhaps,  th° 
mere  violation  of  truth  or  of  probability  that 
offends,  but  fuch  a  violation  only  as  perpetually 
recurs.  The  mind  is  fatisfied,  if  every  event 
appears  to  have  an  adequate  caufe  ;  and  when 
the  agency  of  Genii  and  Fairies  is  once  admit 
ted,  no  event  which  is  deemed  poffible  to  fuch 
agents  is  rejected  as  incredible  or  abfurd  ;  the 
aftion  of  the  ftory  proceeds  with  regularity> 
the  perfons  act  upon  rational  principles,  and 
fuch  events  take  place  as  may  naturally  be  ex 
pected  from  the  interposition  of  fuperior  intel 
ligence  and  power  :  Ib  that  though  there  is  not 
a  natural,  there  is  at  leaft  a  kind  of  moral  pro 
bability  preferved,  and  our  firft  eonceSIion  is 
abundantly  rewarded  by  the  new  fcenes  to 
which  we  are  admitted,  and  the  unbounded 
profpect  that  is  thrown  open  before  us. 

But  though  we  attend  with  delight  to  the  at- 
chievements  of  a  hero  who  is  transported  in!  a 
moment  over  half  the  globe  upon  a  griffon,  and 
fee  with  admiration  a  palace  or  a  city  vanish. 
upon  his  breaking  a  feal  or  extinguishing  a 
lamp  :  yet  if  at  his  firft  interview  with  a  mif- 
trefs,  for  whofe  fake  he  had  fought  fo  many 
battles  and  pafled  fo  many  regions,  he  Should 


falute  her  with  a  box  en  the  ear;  or  if  imme 
diately  after  he  had  vanquished  a  giant  or  a 
dragon,  he  mould  leap  into  a  well  or  tie  him- 
felf  up  to  a  tree;  we  Should  be  difappointed 
and  difgufted,  the  ftory  would  be  condemned 
as-  improbable,  unnatural,  and  abfurd,  our  in 
nate  love  of  truth  would  be  applauded,  and  we 
Skould  expatiate  on  the  folly  of  an  attempt  to 
pleafe  reasonable  beings,  by  a  detail  of  events 
which  can  never  be  believed,  and  the  inter 
vention  of  areats  which  could  never  have 
e;:ifted, 

Dramatick  Poetry,  efpecially  tragedy,  feems 
to  unite  all  that  pieaS'es  in  each  of  thefe  fpecies 
of  writing,  with  a  Stronger  refemblance  of 
truth,  and  a  ck>Ser  imitation  of  nature  :  the 
characters  are  fuch  as  excite  attention  and  foli- 
citude  j  the  action  is  important,  its  progrels 
is~  intricate  yet  natural,  and  the  cataitrophe  is 
fudden  and  Striking ;  and  as  we  are  prefsnt  to 
every  transaction,  the  images  are  more  Strongly 
impreSTed,  and  the  paSnonsmore  forcibly  moved. 

From  a  dramatick  poem  to  thofe  Short  pieces, 
which  may  be  contained  in  fuch  a  periodical 
paper  as  the  Adventurer,  is  a  bold  tranfition. 
And  yet  fuch  pieces,  although  formed  upon  a 
fmgle  incident,,  if  that  incident  be  fufficiently 
uncommon  to  gratify  curiofity,  and  fufficiently 
interesting  to  engage  the  paffions,  may  afford  an 
entertainment,  which,  if  it  is  not  lafting,  is  yet 
of  the  higheffrkind.  Of  Such,  therefore,  this  pa 
per  will  frequently  confiil :  but  it  Should  be  re 
membered,  that  it  is  much  more  difficult  and 
laborious  to  invent  a  ftory  however  Simple  and 
however  Short,  than  to  recollect  topics  of  in 
struction,  or  to  remark  the  fcenes  of  life  as 
they  are  Shifted  before  us. 
B  2 
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Tune  et  ones  tutas  mover -e  per  aera  fr.nnas ; 
Et  lupus  impavidus  mediis  erravit  in  agris  : 
Necfua  credulitas  pifeem  fufpenderat  hamo. 
Cunflajine  infidiis,  nullamque  timentta  fraudsm, 
Plenaque  pads  erant. 


Then  birds  in  airy  fp ace  might  fafely  move, 
And  titrfrous  hares  on  heaths  fecurely  rove  : 
Nor  needed  fijb  the  guileful  hook  to  fear ; 
For  all  was  peaceful,  and  that  peace  ftncere. 


OVID. 


DRYDEN. 


HAVE  before  remarked,  that  it  is  the  pecu 
liar  infelicity  of  thofe  who  live  by  intel 
lectual  labour,  not  to  be  always  able  equally 
to  improve  their  time  by  application  :  there 
are  feafons  when  the  power  of  invention  is  fuf- 
pended,  and  the  mind  finks  into  a  ftate  of  de 
bility  from  which  it  can  no  more  recover  itfelf, 
than  a  perfon  who  (leeps  can  by  a  voluntary 
effort  awake.  I  was  fitting  in  my  ftudy  a  few 
nights  ago  in  thei'e  perplexing  circumftances, 
and  after  long  rumination  and  many  ineffec 
tual  attempts  to  rtart  a  hint  which  I  might  purfue 
in  my  lucubration  of  this  day,  I  determined 
to  go  to  bed,  hoping  that  the  morning  would 
remove  every  impediment  to  ftudy,  and  reftore 
the  vigour  of  my  mind. 

I  was  no  fooner  afleep  than  I  was  relieved 
from  my  diftrefs  by  means  which,  if  I  had 
been  waking,  would  have  increafed  it ;  and  in - 
Head  of  impreffing  upon  my  mind  a  train  of 
new  ideas  in  a  regular  fucceffion,  would  have 
filled  it  with  aftonifhment  and  terror.  For  in 
dreams,  whether  they  are  produced  by  a  power 
of  the  imagination  to  combine  images  which 
realbn  would  feparate,  or  whether  the  mind  is 
palFive,  and  receives  impreffions  from  fome  in- 
vifible  agent,  the  memory  feems  to  lie  wholly 
torpid,  and  the  undei  ftanding  to  be  employed 
only  about  fuch  objects  as  are  then  prefented, 
without  comparing  the  prcfent  with  the  pall. 
When  we  fleep,  we  often  converfe  with  a  friend 
who  is  either  abfent  or  dead,  without  remem 
bering  that  the  grave  or  the  ocean  is  between 
us.  We  float  like  a  feather  upon  the  wind,  or 
we  find  ourfelves  this  moment  in  Eng 
land  and  the  next  in  India,  without  reflecl- 
ing  that  the  laws  of  nature  are  fufpended, 
.or  enquiring  how  the  fcene  could  have  been 


fo  fuddenly  fhifted  before  us.  We  are 
familiar  with  prodigies  ;  we  accommodate 
ourfelves  to  every  event,  however  roman- 
tick ;  and  we  not  only  reafon,  but  aft 
upon  principles  which  are  in  the  higheft  degree 
abfurd  and  extravagant. 

In  that  ftate,  therefore,  in  which  no  prodigy 
could  render  me  unfit  to  receive  inftruclion,  I 
imagined  myfelf  to  be  ftill  fitting  in  my  ftudy, 
peniive  and  difpirited,  and  that  I  fuddenly 
heard  a  finall  fhrill  voice  pronounce  thefe  words 
—  '  Take  your  pen  ;  I  will  diclatean  Adven- 
'  turer.'  I  turned  to  fee  from  whom  this  voice 
proceeded,  but  I  could  difcover  nothing  :  be 
lieving,  therefore,  that  my  good  genius,  or 
fome  favourite  mufe  was  prefent,  I  immediately 
prepared  to  write,  and  the  voice  diftated  the 
following  narrative. 

'  I  was  the  eldeft  fon  of  a  country  gentle- 
.  <  man,  who  pofleffed  a  large  eftate  ;  and  when 
«  I  was  about  nineteen  years  of  age,  fell  with 
'  my  horfe  as  I  was  hunting ;  my  neck  was  dif- 
'  located  by  the  fall,  and  for  want  of  immedi- 
4  ate  afliftance  I  died  before  I  could  be  carried 

*  home  :  but  \  found  myfelf  the  next  moment, 
'  with  inexpreflible    grief    and    aftonifliment, 
<  under  the  fhape  of  a  mongrel  Puppy  in  the  (table 
'  of  an  inn,  that  was  kept  by  a  man  who  had  been 
«  butler  to  my  father,  and  had  married  the  cook. 

*  I  was  indeed  greatly  carefied ;  but  my  maf- 
'  ter,  in  order,  as  he  (aid,  to  increafe  my  beauty 
t  as  well  as  my  ftrength,  foon  difencumbered 
«  me  of  my  ears  and  tail.  Befides  the  pain 

*  that  I  fuffcred  in  the  operation,  I  experienced 
«  the   difadvantages  of   this  mutilation   in   a 

*  thoufand   inftances  :  this,  however,  was  but 

*  a   fmall  part  of  the  calamity  which  in  this 

*  ftate  I  was  appointed  to  fuffer. 
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'  My  mafter  had  a  fon  about  four  years  old, 
who  was  yet  a  greater  favourite  than  myfelf ; 
and  his  paffions  having  been  always  indulged 
as  foon  as  they  appeared,  he  was  encouraged 
to  gratify  his  refentment  againft  any  thing> 
whether  animate  or  inanimate,  that  had  of 
fended  him,  by  beating  me  ;  and  when  he 
did  any  mifchief,  for  of  other  faults  little  no 
tice  was  taken,  the  father,  the  mother,  or 
the  maid,  were  fure  to  chaftile  me  in  his  (lead. 
'  This  treatment  from  perfons  whom  I  had 
been  accuftomed  to  regard  with  contempt,  and 
command  with  infolence,  was  not  long  to  be 
borne :  early  one  morning,  therefore,  I  de 
parted.  I  continued  my  journey  till  the 
afternoon  without  flopping,  though  it  rained 
hard :  about  four  o'clock  I  pafled  through  a 
village  5  and  perceiving  a  heap  of  mavings 
that  were  flickered  from  the  wet  by  the  thatch 
of  a  houfe  which  fome  carpenters  were  re 
pairing,  I  crept  as  I  thought  unnoticed  into 
the  corner,  and  laid  myfelf  down  upon  them  : 
but  a  man  who  was  plaining  a  board,  obferv- 
ing  that  I  was  a  ftrange  dog  and  of  a  mon 
grel  breed,  refolved  to  make  himfelf  and  his 
companions  merry  at  my  expence :  for  this 
purpofe  having  made  a  hole  about  two  inches 
diameter  in  a  piece  of  deal,  he  fuddenly  catch- 
ed  me  up  and  putting  the  remainder  of  my 
tail  through  this  diabolical  engine,  he  made 
it  faft  by  driving  in  a  wedge,  with  a  heavy 
mallet,  which  crufhing  the  bone,  put  me  to 
inexpreffible  torment.  The  moment  he  fet 
me  down,  the  wretches  who  had  been  fpefta- 
tors  of  this  waggery,  burft  into  immoderate 
'aughter  at  the  awkward  motions  by  which  I . 
€xprefled  my  mifery,  and  my  ridiculous  at 
tempt  to  run  away  from  that  which  I  could 
not  but  carry  with  me.  They  hooted  after 
me  till  I  was  out  of  their  fight :  however, 
fear,  pain,  and  confufion,  ftill  urging  me 
forward  with  involuntary  fpeed,  I  ran  with 
fuch  force  between  two  pales  that  were  not 
far  enough  afunder  to  admit  my  clog,  that  I  left 
it  with  the  remainder  of  my  tail  behind  me. 
I  then  found  myfelf  in  a  farm-yard ;  and  fearing 
that  I  mould  be  worried  by  the  malliff  which 
I  faw  at  a  diftance,  I  continued  my  flight  : 
but  fome  peafants  who  were  at  work  in  a 
neighbouring  barn,  perceiving  that  I  ran 
without  being  purfued,  that  my  eyes  were 
enflamed,  and  that  my  mouth  was  covered 


with  foam,  imagined  that  I  was  mad,  and 
knocked  out  my  brains  with  a  flail. 
'  Soon  after  I  had  quitted  this  maimed 
and  perfecuted  carcafs,  I  found  myfelf  under 
the  wings  of  a  Bullfinch  with  three  others 
that  were  juft  hatched.  I  now  rejoiced  in  the 
hope  of  foaring  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
barbarity,  and  becoming  like  my  mother  a 
denizen  of  the  fky :  but  my  mother,  before  I 
was  perfectly  fledged,  was  furprized  in  her 
neft  by  a  fchool-boy,  who  grafped  her  fo  hard, 
to  prevent  her  efcape,  that  me  foon  after 
died  5  he  then  took  the  neft  with  all  that  it 
contained,  which  he  depofited  in  a  baiket. 
where  I  prefently  loft  my  three  companions 
in  misfortune,  by  change  of  food  and  un- 
fkilful  management.  I  furvived ;  and  foon 
after  I  could  feed  myfelf,  I  was  taken  by  my 
tyrant's  mother  when  me  went  to  pay  her 
rent,  as  a  prefent  to  her  landlord's  daughter, 
a  young  lady  who  was  extremely  beautiful, 
and  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  her  age. 
'  My  captivity  now  began  to  lofe  its  ter 
rors  ;  I  no  longer  dreaded  the  rude  gripe  of 
a  boifterous  urchin,  whofe  fondnefs  was  fcarce 
lefs  dangerous  than  his  refentment  j  who  in  the 
zeal  of  his  attachment  to  a  new  play-thing, 
might  negieft  me  till  I  perifhed  with  hunger  j 
or  who  might  wring  off  my  neck,  becaufe  he 
had  fome  other  ufe  for  the  halfpenny  which 
mould  procure  me  food :  the  confinement  of 
a  cage  became  habitual ;  I  was  placed  near 
a  pleafant  window  ;  I  was  conftantly  fed  by 
one  of  the  fined  hands  in  the  world ;  and  I 
imagined,  that  I  could  fuffer  no  mifery  un  • 
der  the  patronage  of  fmiles  and" graces. 
*  Such  was  my  fituation,  when  a  young  lady 
from  London  made  an  afternoon's  vifit  to  my 
miftrefs :  fhe  took  an  opportunity  to  cards 
me  among  her  other  favourites,  which  were 
a  parrot,  a  monkey  and  a  lap-dog ;  fhe  chirp 
ed,  and  holding  out  her  finger  to  me,  I  hop 
ped  upon  it ;  fhe  ftroked  me,  put  my  head  to 
her  cheek,  and  to  (hew  my  fenfibility  of  her 
favours,  I  began  to  fing  :  as  foon  as  my  fong 
was  over,  fhe  turned  to  my  miftrefs,  and  told 
her,  that  the  dear  little  creature  might  be 
made  abfolutely  the  fweeteft  bird  in  the  world, 
only  by  putting  out  his  eyes,  and  confining 
it  in  a  lefs  cage  :  to  this  horrid  propofal  my 
fair  keeper  agreed,  upon  being  again  allured 
that  my  fong  would  be  greatly  improved  ; 
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«  and  the  next  day  performed  herfelf  the  ope- 
«  ration,  as  (he  had  been  direcled,  with  the  end 
«  of  a  hot  knitting-needle.  My  condition  was 

*  now  more  eafily  to  be  conceived  than  expref- 

*  fed :  but  I  did  not  long  fuffer  the  mournful 
«  folitude  of  perpetual  darknefs  j  for  a  cat  came 
«  one  night  into  the  room  undifcovered,  drag- 
«  ged  me  through  the  wires  of  the  cage,  and 

*  devoured  me. 

*  I  was  not  difpleafed  to   find   myfelf  once 

*  more  at  large  ;  delivered  from  blindnefs  and 
«  captivity,  and  ftill  able  to  fport  upon   the 
«  breeze  in  the  form  of  a  Cockchafer.     But  I 
«  had  fcarce  entered  this  new  fcene  of  exiftence, 

*  when  a  gentleman  in  whcfe  garden  I  was 
'  feafting  on  one  of  the  leaves  of  a  cherry-tree, 
'  caughrme,  and  turning  to  his  fon,   a  boy 
'  who  had  juft  been  put  into  his  firft  breeches 
~— "  Here,  Tommy,"  fays  he,  "  is  a  bird  for 
"  you."     The  boy  received  me  with  a  grin  of 

*  horrid  delight,  and,  as  he  h;id  been  taught, 

*  immediately  impaled  me  alive  upon  a  cork- 
'  ing-pin,  to  which  a  piece  of  thread  was  faf- 

*  tened,  and  I  was  doomed  to  make  my  young 

*  matter  fport,  by  fluttering  in   the  agonies  of 
'  death  :  and  when  I  was  quite  exhaufted,  and 
'  could  no  longer  ule  my  wings,  he  was  bid  to 

*  tread  upon  me,  forv  that  I  was  now  good  for 
'  nothing  ;  a  command  with  which  he  merci- 
'  fully  complied,  and  in  a  moment  crumed  me 

*  to  atoms  with  his  foot. 

'  From  a  Cockchafer  I  tranfmigrated  into  an 

*  Earth-worm,  and  found  myfelf  at  the  bottom 
'  of  a  fanner's  dunghill.     Under  this  change 

*  of  circumftances  I  comforted  myfelf  by  con- 
'  fidering,  that  if  I  did  not  mount  upon   the 

*  wind,    and   tranfport  myfelf  from  place  to 

*  place  with  a  fwiftnefs  almoft  equal  to  thought, 

<  yet  I  was  not  likely  either  to  pleafe  or  to  of- 

<  fend  mankind,  both  of  which  were  equally 

*  fatal  j  and  I  hoped  to  fpend  my  life  in  peace, 
«  by  efcaping  the  nptice  of  the  moft  cruel  of  all 

*  creatures. 

'  But  I  did  not  long  enjoy  the  comfort  of 

*  thefe  reflections.     I   was  one  morning  dif- 
«  turbed  by  an  unufiwl  noife,  and  perceived  the 
«  ground  about  me  to  make.     I  immediately 

*  worked  my  way  upward  to  difcover  the  caufe  j 
«  and  the  moment  I  appeared  above  the  furface, 
«  I  was  eagerly  matched  up  by  a  man  who  had 
'  ftuck  a  dung-fork  into  the  ground  and  moved 
«  it  b:;ckwacd  and  forwari  to  produce  the  ef- 


'  feft  that  had  now  happened.  I  was  put  into 
c  a  broken  pan  with  many  other  aflbciates  in 
'  misfortune,  and  foon  after  difpofed  of  to  one 
'  of  thofe  gentle  fwains  who  delight  in  angling- 

*  This  perfon  carried  us  the  next  morning  to 
'  the  brink  of  ariver,  where  I  prefently  faw  him 
'  take  out  one  of  my  companions,  and,  whift- 
'  ling  a  tune,  pafs  a  barbed  hook  through  the 
«  whole  length  cf  his  body,  entering  it  at  the 
«  head  and  bringing  it  out  at  the  tail.     The 

*  wretched  animal  writhed  itfelf  on  the  bloody 

*  hook,  in  torture  which  cannot  be  conceived 

*  by  man,  nor  felt  by  any  that  is  not  vital  in 

<  every  part.     In  this  condition  he  was  fuf- 

*  pended  in  the  water  as  a  bait  for  fifli,  till  he 

*  was,  together  with   the  hook   on  which  he 
'  hung,  fwallowed  by  an  eel.      While  I  was 

<  beholding  this  dreadful  fpe£acle,  I  madema- 

*  ny  reflections  on  the  great  inequality  between 
'  the  plearure  of  catching  the  prey,  and  the  an- 
'  guifh  inflicted  on  the  bait.     But  thefe  reflec- 
'  tions  were  prefently  loft,  in  the  fame  agonies 
'  of  which  I  had  been  a  fpe£tator. 

*  You   will   not  have   room    in   this    paper 

c  to  relate  all  that  I  fuffered  from  the  thought- 

«  lefs   barbarity   of   mankind,    in   a  Cock,  a 

. '  Lobfter,  and  a  Pig :  Jet  it  fuffice  to  fay,  that 

*  I  fuffeied  the  fame  kind  of  death  with  thofe 
'  who  are  broken  upon  the  wheel,  I  was.  roail- 
'  ed  alive  before  a  flow  fire,  and  was  fcourged 

*  to  death  with  fmall  cords,  to  gratify  the  wan- 

*  ton  appetite  of  luxury,  or  contribute  to  the 

*  merriment  of  a  rabbje.' 

Thus  far  I  had  written  as  amanuenfis  to  an 
iuvifible  dictator ;  when  my  dream  ftill  conti 
nuing,  I  felt  fomething  tickle  my  wrift,  and 
turning  my  eye  from  the  paper  to  fee  what  it 
was,  I  difcovered  a  Flea,  which  I  immediate 
ly  caught,  and  killed,  by  putting  it  into  the 
candle.  At  the  fame  inftant  the  Flea  vanimed, 
and  a  young  Lady  of  exquifite  beauty  ftood  be 
fore  me.  '  Thoughtlefs  wretch,'  faid  (he,  « thou 
'  haft  again  changed  the  ftate  of  my  exiftence, 
'  and  expofed  me  to  ftill  greater  calamities  than 
'  any  that  I  have  yet  fuffered.  As  a  Flea  I 
'  was  thy  monitor,  and  as  a  Flea  I  might  have 
«  efcaped  thy  cruelty  if  I  had  not  intended  thy 

*  inftru&ion.     But  now  to  be  concealed  is  im- 
'  poflible,  and  it  istherefore  impolfible  to  be  fafe. 

*  The  eyes  of  dqfire  are  upon  me,  and  to  betray  me 

*  to  infamy  and  guilt  will  be  the  toil  of  perfever- 
<  ance  and  the  ftudy  of  reafon.  But  though  man 
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is  ftill  my  enemy,  though  he  affails  me  with 
more  violence  and  perfifts  with  more  obfti- 
nacy,  I  have  yet  lefs  power  of  refiftance  ; 
there  is  a  rebel  in  my  own  bofom  who  will 
labour  to  give  me  up,  whofe  influence  is  not 
eafily  furmounted.  Publilh,  however,  what 
I  have  communicated;  if  any  man  mall  be  re 
claimed  from  a  criminal  inattention  to  the 
felicity  of  inferior  beings,  and  restrained  from 
inflicting  pain  by  confidering  the  effect  of 
his  actions,  I  have  not  fuffered  in  vain.  But 
as  I  am  now  expofed  not  only  to  accidental 
and  cafual  evils,  as  I  am  not  only  in  dan 
ger  from  the  frolics  of  levity,  but  from 


*  the  defigns  of  cunning;  to  atone  for  the 
'  injury  which  thou  haft  done  me,  let  the 
4  Adventurer  warn  the  fex  of  every  wile 
«  that  is  practifed  for  their  deftruction ;  and 
'  deter  men  from  the  attempt,  by  dif  play  ing 
f  the  aggravated  guilt,  and  fhamelefs  difinge~ 
1  nuity,  of  afluming  an  appearance  of  the  moft 
1  ardent  and  tender  affection,  only  to  over- 
'  whelm  with  unutterable  diftrefs  the  beauty 
'  whom  love  has  made  credulous,  and  inno- 
'  cence  keeps  unacquainted  with  fufpicion.' 

While  I  liftened  to  this  addrefs,  my  heart 
throbbed  with  impatience  ;  and  the  effort  that 
I  made  to  reply,  awaked  me. 


No.  VI.     SATURDAY,   NOVEMBER  25,    1752, 


. 

Nunc  cutllancm  facert  decretum  eft  mihi : 
Foras  neceffum  eft,  quicquid  habeo,  venders* 
Adejle  fultis,  fr/eda.  tirit  prafentium. 
Logos  rUiculos  venda.  r 


/  am  obliged  to  part  ivitA  my  tutiolc  flock,  and  am  refolded  to  fell  it  by  auEi'ion :  jcit  tkat 
buy   make    hafte,  here  will  be  excellent   pennyworths  ;    my  merchandize  is  jejls    and  <witti 
cifms. 


LAST  Sunday   morning  I   was  difturbed 
very  early  by  an  old  crony,  a  brother  of 
the  quill,  as  he  calls  himfelf,    who  burft  into 
my  chamber,  and  running  to  my  bed-fide — 

*  Get  up,  my  dear  friend,'  faid  he,    prefling 
my  hand  with  great  eagernefs  ;  '  I  have  foch 

*  news   for  you !  Here's  your   cloaths ;  make 

*  hafte  let  me  beg  of  you.' 

I  had  been  ufed,  at  each  return  of  the  fab- 
bath,  to  receive  a  vifit  from  my  old  acquain 
tance  about  dinner  time  ;  but  I  could  not  ima 
gine  what  had  induced  him  to  give  me  this 
morning  falutatioli.  However,  I  huddled  on 
my  cloaths,  and  had  fcarce  feated  him  by  the 
fire-fids  in  my  ftudy,  when  flinging  down  a 
paper  very  much  blotted  upon  the  table — 

*  There,'  fays  he,  «  there's  a  fcheme  for  you, 

*  my  old  boy  !  I  am  made  for  ever — Read  it— 

*  I  am  made  for  ever." 

I  very  well' knew  my  friend's  foible  :  he  has 
learning,  a  great  deal  of  vivacity,  and  fome 
judgment ;  but  he  wants  the  neceflary  fteadi- 


nefs  for  ferious  application.  Ke  is  continually 
in  purfuit  of  new  projects,  but  will  not  allow 
himfelf  time  to  think  of  putting  them  in  exe 
cution.  He  has  contracted  with  every  eminent 
bookfeller  in  town  for  works  of  which  he  had 
only  conceived  the  defign,  and  fcarce  erer  pro 
ceeded  beyond  the  title-page  and  preface.  He 
is  a  profefled  writer ;  and  of  a  genius  fo  ex- 
tenfive,  that  all  fubjects  are  alike  to  him  ;  but 
as  he  cannot  fubmit  to  the  drudgery  of  correct - 
nefs,  his  performances  are  hurried  over  in  fo 
flovenly  a  manner,  that  they  hardly  procure 
him  a -bare  fubfiftence.  He  is,  therefore,  per 
petually  exclaiming  againft  the  tyranny  of  the 
trade ;  and  laments,  that  merit  fliould  be  fo  much 
difcouraged,by  the  ignorance  or  envy  of  the  town . 
I  had  often  experienced  the  fertility  of  his  in 
vention,  in  forming  fuch  projects  as  were  eafy 
in  theory  but  impofiible  in  the  practice ;  I 
therefore  expected  nothing  lefs.  than  fuch  an 
other  whimfical  contrivance  as  his  laft,  «  for 
1  making  new  boards  out  of  fhavin-gs. :'  but 
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how  was  I  lurprized,  when  I  took  up  his  paper, 
and  faw  at  the  top  of  it  the  following  adver- 
tiltment ! 

On  the  day  of  next, 

Will  be  fold  by  AUCTION, 
A  curious  and  valuable  collection  of  manu- 
fcripts   (warranted   originals)  in   profe  and 
verfe  : 

Being  the  entire  (lock  in  trade  of 
TIMOTHY     SPINBRAIN, 

Author, 

Leaving  off  Bufinefs. 

As  I  could  not  help  fmiling  at  the  conceit, 
my  friend  underftood  it  as  a  mark  of  my  appro 
bation  ;  and  fnatching  the  meet  out  of  my  hand 
— '  Well,'  fays  he,  '  don't  you  think  this  will 
«  free  me  from  the  impertinence  of  duns,  and 
'  the  fervility  of  fuing  to  thofe  unconfcionable 
«  vultures  the  bookfellers,  for  more  copy-mo- 
«  ney  ?  Why,  man,  I  (hall  raife  an  eftate  by 
'  it,  I  have  fuch  an  infinite  number  of  trails 
'  on  political,  polemical,  philofophical,  phyfi- 

*  ological,  ceconomical,  religious,  and  mifcel- 

*  laneous  fubjecls.     My  manufcripts,   let  me 

*  tell  you,  are  of  great  utility,  and  confequent- 
«  ly  more  valuable,  than  thole  in  the  Vatican 
'  or  Bodleian  libraries.'     He  then  proceeded'to 
defcant  on  the  particulars  of  his  plan  ;  not  for 
getting   to   enliven    his  difcourfe  with  many 
fprightly   Tallies  againlt    the   retailers  of    the 
works  of  the  learned,  thoie  blood-fuckers,  as  he 
called  them,  of  the  literary  commonwealth. 

'  Sir,'  continued  he,  '  I  intend  to  ftrike  off 
1  an  impreflion  of  twenty  thoufand  copies  of 
'  my  catalogue,  to  be  diftributed  among  all 
'  the  lovers  of  literature  throughout  the  three 

*  kingdoms  ;  and  I  mail  take  care  to  circulate 
'  a   fufficient  number  among  the   Virtuofi  in 
'  Holland,   France,    Italy,    Spain,    Germany, 

*  and  elfewhere.     I  will  jult  mention  to  you 
4  fome  of  the  chief  articles  that  enrich  my  col- 

*  leftion. 

'  In  politics,  I  have  an  infallible  fcheme  for 

*  ruining  the  French  power,  which,  I  fuppofe, 
'  will  be  bought  up  at  any  price,  by  commif- 
«  fion  from  abroad,  if  our  miniltry  have  not 
f  fpirit  enough  to  outbid  them.     I  have  an- 
'  other  for   a  coalition  of  parties,  which  will 

*  prevent  all  difputes  at  the  next  general  elec- 

*  tion.     I  have  another  for  difcharging  the  na- 
t  tional  debt,  which  I  contrived  in  gratitude 


'  for  my  being  fet  at  liberty  by  the  laft  aft  of 
'  infolvency.  I  have  feveral  other  pamphlets 
'  on  the  important  topics  of  liberty,  bribery, 
'  and  corruption,  written  on  both  fides  the  quef- 
'  tion  ;  and  a  moft  curious  collection  of  fpeeches 
'  adapted  to  every  kind  of  debate,  which  will 
'  be  of  admirable  ufe  to  young  members  of" 
'  parliament. 

*  In  philofophy,  I  have  feveral  new  fyftems 
'  in  oppofition  to  the  prefent  received  opini- 

*  ons  :  I  have  a  proof  that  the  earth  is  an  oc- 
'  tagon  ;  another,  that  the  fun  is  inhabited  ; 
'  and  a  third,  that  the  moon  may,  for  aught 

*  we  can  tell  to  the  contrary,  be  made  of  green 
'  cheefe.     I  have  a  new  theory  of  optics,  de- 
'  monftrating  that  darknefs  is  caufed  by  cer- 
'  tain  tenebrificous  rays   oppugning,    obtun- 

*  ding,  fheathing,  and  abforbing  the  rays  of 
'  light.      I  have   refolved  the  phcenomena  of 
'  electricity  and  magnetifm ;  and   have  made 
'  many  furprizing  improvements  in  all  the  arts 
'  and  fciences.     Thefe  I  fear  will  be  carried 
'  off  by  fome  German  profefTor,  who  will  thence 

*  claim  the  merit  to  himfelf,  and  the  honour  of 

*  the  difcovery  will  be  attributed  to  his  nation. 
'  Thofe  who  are  fond  of  difplaying  their  ta- 

'  lents  in  religious  difputes,  will  find  in  my 
'^auftion,  fufKcient  matter  for  their  various  al- 
'  tercations ;  whether  they  are  Atheifts,  Deifts, 

*  or  diftinguifhed  by  the  modeft  appellation  of 
'  Freethinkers.     There  is  fcarce  a  feel:  among 
'  the  many  hundred,  whom  I  have  not  defend- 

*  ed  or  attacked :  but  it  muft  not  be  conclud- 
'  ed  from  thence,  that  I  have  been  biafTed  more 
'  towards  one  than  another;  as  you  know  the 

*  faith  of  an  author  is  out  of  the  queftion  ; 
'  and  he  only  writes  pro  or  con,  as  the  feveral 

*  opinions  are  more  or  lefs  embraced  or  ex- 
'  ploded  in  the  world.  I  have  got  indeed,  fume 
'  infallible  arguments  againft  the  Pope's  infal- 
'  libility  ;  and  fome  probable  conjectures,  thar 

*  there  never  was  fuch  a  perfon  as  Mahomet;  both 
'  which,  I  don't  doubt,  will  be  bought  up  by 
'  the  emiffaries  of  Rome  and  Conftantinople/ 

Here  I  interrupted  my  friend,  by  afking  him 
if  he  had  not  fomething  likewife  againft  the  Pa 
triarch  of  the  Greek  church  ;  or  a  ferious  ad 
monition  againft  the  growth  of  Hotentotifin 
among  us.  He  anfwered  very  calmly,  I  mould 
fee  in  the  catalogue,  and  proceeded. 

*  The   emiflaries  of    Conftantinople 

<  Well—«— my  ftock  in  the  Belles  Lettres  i& 
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«  almoil  inexhauftibie.     I  have  a  complete  fet 

*  of  criticifms  on  all  the  ancient   authors,  and 

*  a   large  itore  of  conjectural  emendations  on 
'  the   old  Englfti  daffies  :   I  have  feveral   new 
*•  effays  on  modern  wit   and   humour  j    and  a 
'  long  firing  of  papers,  both  ferious  and  di- 
'  verting,  for  periodical  lucubrations.     I  have, 

*  I  know  not  how  many  original  entertaining 
1  novels,  as  well  as  elegant  translations  from 
'  the  French  ;  with  a  heap  of  lingle  pamphlets 
'  on  the  moft  popular  and  inter&fting  fubjects. 
'  My  poetry  will  conlitt  of  every  article,  whe- 

*  ther   tragedies,    comedies,   farces,    mafques, 
'  operas,  fonnets,    cantatas,    fongs,    paflorals, 
'  fatires,  odes,  elegies,  or  epithalamiums  :  and 
'  then,  fuch  a  load  of  epigrams,  anagrams,  re- 
'  bulfes,  riddles,  acroftics,  conundrums !  which 
'  you    know  will   fetch  a  high  price  from  the 
'  witlings,  and  the  proprietors  of  monthly  ma- 

*  gazines.     To  wind  up  the  whole,  there  (hall 
4  be  feveral  diftinct  lots  of  title-pages  and  mot- 
'  tos,  and  dedications,  and  prefaces,  and  plans 
'  for  books. 

*  Thus,  my  dear  friend,  have  I  opened  to 
'  you  the  main  drift  of  my  defign  ;  and  I  be- 
'  lieve  at  a  moderate  computation — let  me  fee 
«  — ay,  after  I  have  cleared  myfelf  in  the 
4  world,  I  mall  be  able  to  retire  into  the  coun- 

*  try,  let  me  tell  you,  with  a  pretty  fortune  in 

*  my  pocket.     But  before  I  begin  my  fale,  if 
'  you  can  find  any  thing  that   will  fuit  your 

*  Adventurer,  as  you  are  an  old  acquaintance, 

*  you  fhall  have  it  at  your  own  price.' 

I  thanked  Mr.  Spiubrain  for  his  genteel  of 
fer,  and  heartily  congratulated  him  on  the  prof- 
pe  51  of  his  pretty  fortune  :  but  I  could  not  help 


enquiring,  where  all  thefe  immenfe  (lores  of 
literature  were  lodged,  as  I  never  had  obferv- 
ed  any  thing  but  loofe  fcraps  of  paper  fcatter- 
ed  about  his  room,  and  one  book  of '  loci  com- 
'  munes,'  or  '  hints,'  as  he  called  them,  placed 
upon  the  chimney-piece.  '  Ha !'  fays  he,  '  that's 
'  true  ;  I  forgot  to  mention  that :  why,  indeed, 
'  they  are  none  of  them  quite  finimed  as  yet : 
'  but  I  have  got  the  rough  draughts  of  moft 
'  fomewhere :  befides,  I  have  it  all  here,1  point 
ing  to  his  forehead.  I  advifed  him  to  fet  about 
it  directly  ;  and  in  the  evening,  when  we  part 
ed,  he  refolved  not  to  go  to  bed  till  he  had  per 
fected  his  fcheme.  Yefterday  morning  I  re 
ceived  a  note  from  him,  acquainting  me  that 
he  had  laid  afide  all  thoughts  of  his  auction  ; 
becaufe,  as  he  imagined,  the  maid  had  inad 
vertently  lighted  his  fire  with  the  beft  of  his 
materials. 

The  reftlefinefs  of  my  friend's  chimerical  ge 
nius  will  not,  however,  let  him  entirely  give 
up  the  point :  and  though  he  has  been  difap- 
pointed  in  this  mighty  project,  yet  he  informs 
me,  he  has  hit  upon  a  fcheme  equally  advanta 
geous,  which  mall  monopolize  the  whole  buli- 
nefs  of  fcribbling,  and  he  offers  to  take  me  in 
to  partner/hip  with  him.  '  Ah,'  fays  he,  '  we 

*  (hall  humble  thofe  fellows — We. need  not  care 

*  a  farthing  for  Mr.   Bibliopola.'     His  defign 
is  to  open  a  New  Literary  Warehoufe,  or  Uni- 
verfal  Regifter  Office  for  Wit  and  Learning. 
The  particulars  he  has  promifed   to  communi 
cate    to   me   to-morrow  :    in  the  mean   time, 
he  defires   me   to   advance    him    a  trifle,    to 
buy  paper  for  a  poem  on  the  late  theatrical 
difputes. 


No.  VII.     TUESDAY,    NOVEMBER  28,    1752. 


Sit  mlhl  fas  auJifa  loqui — 

What  I  hafve  heard,  permit  me  to  relate. 


VIRG. 


(Received,  a  few  weeks  ago,  an  account  of 
the  death  of  a  lady  whofe  name  is  known 
to  many,  but  the  *  eventful  hiftory'  of  whofe 
life  has  been  communicated  to  few :  to  me  it 
has  been  often  related  during  a  long  and  inti 
mate  acquaintance  ;  and  as  there  is  not  a  fingle 
perfon  living,  upon  whom  the  making  it  pub 
lic  can  reflect  unmerited  dimonour,  or  whofe 
delicacy  or  virtue  ca»  fuffer  by  the  relation,  I 
Vot,  II. 


think  I  owe  to  mankind  a  feries  of  events  from 
which  the  wretched  may  derive  comfort,  and 
the  moft  forlorn  may  be  encouraged  to  hope  ; 
as  mifery  is  alleviated  by  the  contemplation  of 
yet  deeper  diftrefs,  and  the  mind  fortified 
againft  defpair  by  inftances  of  unexpected  re 
lief. 

The  father  of  Melifla  was  the   younger  fon 
of  a  country  gentleman  who  poflefTed  an  eftate 
C 
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of  about  five  hundred  a  year  ;  but  as  this  was  to 
be  the  inheritance  of  the  elder  brother,  and  as 
there  were  three  lifters  to  be  provided  for,  he 
was  at  about  fixteen  taken  from  E'on  fchool, 
and  apprenticed  to  a  cenfiderable  merchant  at 
Briftol.  The  young  gentleman,  whole  imagi 
nation  had  been  fired  by  the  exploits  of  heroes, 
thfe  victories  gained  by  magnanimous  prefump- 
tion,  and  the  wonders  diicovcred  by  daring  cu- 
riofity,  was  not  difpofed  to  confider  the  acqui- 
fjtion  of  wealth  as  the  limit  of  his  ambition,  or 
the  repute  of  honeft  induftry  as  the  total  of  his 
fame.  He  regarded  his  fituation  as  fervile  and 
ignominious,  as  the  degradation  of  his  genius 
and  the  preciufion  of  his  hopes  ;  and  longing 
to  go  in  fearch  of  adventures,  he  neglected  his 
bufmefs  as  unworthy  of  his  attention,  heard 
the  remonftrances  of  his  mafter  with  a  kind  of 
fullen  difdain,  and  after  two  years  legal  flavery, 
made  his  efcape,  and  at  the  next  town  enlifted 
himfelf  a  foklier  5  not  doubting  but  that,  by 
his  military  merit  and  the  fortune  of  war,  he 
ftiould  return  a  general  officer,  to  the  confufion 
of  thofe  who  would  have  buried  him  in  theob- 
fturity  of  a  compting-houfe.  Ke  found  means 
efte&ually  to  eltide  the  enquiries  of  his  friends, 
as  it  was  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  prevent 
their  officious  endeavours  to  ruin  his  project 
and  obftruct  his  advancement; 

He  was  Cent  with  other  recruits  to  London, 
and  foori  after  quartered  with  the  reft  of  his 
company  in  a  part  of  the  country^  which  was 
i'o  rtmote  from  all  with  whom  he  had  any  con 
nection,  that  he  no  longer  dreaded  a  difcovery, 

It  happened  that  he  went  one  day  to  the 
'houie  of  a  neighbouring  gentleman  with  his 
comrade,  who  was  become  acquainted  with  the 
chamber-maid,  and  by  her  intereft  admitted 
into  the  kitchen.  This  gentleman,  whofe  age 
was  fomething  more  than  fixty,  had  been  about 
two  years  married  to  a  fecond  wife,  a  young 
woman  who  had  been  well  educated  and  lived 
in  the  polite  world,  but  had  no  fortune.  By 
his  firft  wife,  who  had  been  dead  about  ten 
years,  he  had  Several  children  :  the  youngeft 
was  a  daughter  who  had  juft  entered  her  ieven- 
teenth  year ;  (he  was  very  tall  for  her  age,  had 
a  fine  complexion,  good  features,  and  was  well 
fhaped  ;  but  he*  father,  \vhofe  affection  for  her 
was  mere  inftinct,  as  much  as  that  of  a  brute 
for  its  young,  utterly  neglected  her  education. 
It  was  impoffible  for  him,  he  did,  to  live  with 


out  her ;  and  as  he  could  not  afford  to  have  her 
attended  by  a  governed  and  proper  rnafters  in 
a  place  fo  remote  from  London,  (he  was  fuffcr- 
cd  to  continue  illiterate  and  unpolimed  j  (he 
knew  ijo  entertainment  higher  than  a  game  at 
romps  wit-h  the  fervants  j  fhe  became  their  con 
fident,  and  trufted  them  in  return,  nor  did  ihe 
think  herielf  happy  any  where  but  in  the 
kifchen. 

As  the  capricious  fondnefs  of  her  father  had 
never  conciliated  her  affection,  Ihe  perceived  it 
abate' upon  his  marriage  without  regret.  She 
fuftered  no  new  reftnunt  from  her  new  mother, 
who  obferved,  with  a  lecret  Satisfaction,  that 
Mils  had  been  ufed  to  hide  herfelf  from  vifitors, 
as  neither  knowing  how  to  behave,  nor  being 
fit  to  be  feen  j  and  chofe  rather  to  conceal  her 
defects  by  excluding  her  from  company,  than 
to  Supply  them  by  putting  her  to  a  boarding 
fch6ol. 

Mifs,  who  had  been  told  by  Betty  that  fhe 
expected  her  Sweetheart,  and  that  they  were  to  be 
merryi  ftole  down  flairs,  and,  without  fcruple, 
made  one  in  a  party  at  blindman's  buff.  Tht 
fcldier  of  fortune  was  ftruck  with  her  perfon, 
and  discovered,  or  thought  he  discovered, 
in  the  fimplicity  of  nature,  fome  graces 
which  are  polifhed  away  bythe  labour  of 
art.  However,  nothing  that  had  the  appear 
ance  of  an  adventure  could  be  indifferent 
to  him  .  and  his  vanity  was  flattered  by 
the  hope  of  carrying  off  a  young  lady  under  the 
tUSguiie  of  a  common  foldier,  without  revealing 
his  birth,  or  boafting  of  his  expectation. 

In  this  attempt  he  became  very  affiduous, 
and  fiicCeeded.  The  company  being  ordered 
to  another  place,  Betly  and  her  young  miftrefs 
departed  cany  in  the  morning  with  their  gal 
lants  5  and  there  being  a  privileged  chapel  in 
the  next  town,  they  were  married. 

The  old 'gentleman,  as  foon  as  he  was  inform 
ed  that  his  daughter  was  miffing,  made  fo  dili 
gent  and  Scrupulous  an  inquiry  after  her,  that 
he  learned  with  whom  and  which  way  me  was 
gone.  He  mounted  his  horfe,  and  purfued  her, 
not  without  curfes  and  imprecations ;  difcover- 
ifig  rather  the  tranfports  of  rage  than  the  emo 
tion  of  tendernefs,  and  refenting  her  offence 
rather  as  the  rebellion  of  a  flave  than  the  difo- 
bedience  of  a  child.  He  did  not,  however, 
overtake  them  till  the  marriage  had  been  con- 
fummated ;  of  which  when  informed  by  the 
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hufband,  he  turned  from  him  with  expreflions 
of  brutality  and  indignation,  fwearing  never 
to  forgive  a  fault  which  he  had  taken  no  care 
to  prevent. 

The  young  couple,  notwithftanding  their 
union  frequently  doubled  their  diftrefs,  ftill 
continued  fond  of  each  other.  The  fpirit  of 
enterprize  and  the  hope  of  prefumption  were 
not  yet  quelled  in  the  young  foldier  ;  and  he 
received  orders  to  attend  King  William,  when 
he  went  to  the  fiege  of  Namur,  with  exultati 
on  and  tranfport,  believing  his  elevation  to  in 
dependence  and  diftinclion  as  certain  as  if  he 
had  been  going  to  take  pofteflion  of  a  title  and 
cftate.  His  wife,  who  had  been  fome  months 
pregnant,  as  fhe  had  no  means  of  fubliftence  in 
his  abfence,  procured  a  paffage  with  him. 
When  fhe  came  on  more  and  mingled  with  the 
crowd  that  followed  the  camp,  wretches  who 
without  compunction  wade  in  human  blood  to 
ftrip  the  dying  and  the  dead,  to  whom  horror 
is  become  familiar  and  compaffion  impoflible, 
me  was  terrified  :  the  difcourfe  of  the  women, 
rude  and  unpolifhed  as  fhe  was,  covered  her 
with  confufion ;  and  the  brutal  familiarity  of 
the  men  filled  her  with  indignation  and  difguft. 
Her  maid  Betty,  who  had  alfo  attended  her  huf 
band,  was  the  only  perfon  with  whom  fhe  could 
converfe,  and  from  whom  fhe  could  hope  the 
amftance  of  which  fhe  was  fo  foon  to  (land  in 
need. 

In  the  mean  time  fhe  found  it  difficult  to 
fubfift  j  but  accidentally  hearing  the  name  of 
an  officer,  whom  fhe  remembered  to  have  viiit- 
ed  her  mother  foon  after  her  marriage,  fhe  ap 
plied  to  him,  told  him  her  name,  and  requeft- 
ed  that  he  would  afford  her  his  protection,  and 
permit  her  to  take  care  of  his  linen.  With 
this  requeft  the  captain  complied  ;  her  circum 
ftances  became  lefs  diftrefled,  and  her  mind 
more  eafy  :  but  new  calamity  fuddenly  overtook 
her  ;  fhe  faw  her  hufband  march  to  an  engage 
ment  in  the  morning,  and  faw 'him  brought 
back  defperately  wounded  at  night.  The  next 
day  he  was  removed  in  a  waggon,  with  many 
others  who  were  in  the  fame  condition,  to  a 
place  of  greater  fafety  at  the  diftance  of  about 
three  leagues,  where  proper  care  might  be  taken 
of  their  wounds.  She  entreated  the  captain 
to  let  her  go  in  the  waggon  with  him  ;  but  to 
this  he  could  not  confent,  becaufe  the  waggon 
would  be  filled  with  thofe  who  neither  were 


able  to  walk,,  nor  could  be  left  behind.  He 
promifed,  however,  that  if  (lie  would  ftay  till 
the  next  day,  he  would  endeavour  to  procure 
her  a  paflage  ;  but  die  chofe  rather  to  follow 
the  waggon  on  foot,  than  to  be  abfent  from  her 
hufoand.  She  could  not,  however,  keep  pace 
with  it,  and  fhe  reached  the  hofpital  but  juft 
time  enough  to  kneel  down  by  him  upon  fi.me 
clean  ftraw,  to  fee  him  fink  under  the  laft  agony, 
and  hear  the  groan  that  is  repeated  no  more. 
The  fatigue  of  the  journey,  and  the  pertur 
bation  of  her  mind,  immediately  threw  her  in 
to  labour,  and  fhe  lived  but  to  be  delivered  of 
MelifTa,  who  was  thus  in  ttfe  moft  helplefs  ftate 
left  without  father,  mother,  or  friend,  in  a  fo 
reign  country,  in  circumftances  which  could  af 
ford  no  .hope  of  reward  to  the  tendernefs  that 
fhould  attempt  the  prefervation  of  her  life,  and 
among  perfons  who  were  become  obdurate  and 
infeniible,  by  having  been  long  ufed  ,to  fee 
every  fpecies  of  diftrefs. 

It  happened  that,  among  thofe  whom  acci 
dent  or  diftrefs  had  brought  together  at  the 
birth  of  MelifTa,  there  was  a  young  woman, 
whofe  hufband  had  fallen  in  the  late  engage 
ment,  and  who  a  few  days  tefore  had  loft  a 
little  boy  that  (he  fuckled.  This  perfon,  ra 
ther  perhaps  to  relieve  herfelf  from  an  inconve- 
niency,  than  in  compaffion  to  the  orphan,  put 
it  to  her  breaft  :  but  whatever  was  her  motive, 
fhe  believed  that  the  affording  fuftenance  to  the 
living,  conferred  a  right  to  the  apparel  of  the 
dead,  of  which  fhe  therefore  toqk  pofleffion ; 
but  in  fearching  her  pocket  fhe  found  only  a 
thimble,  the  remains  of  a  pocket  looking-glafs, 
about  the  value  of  a  penny  in  Dutch  money, 
and  the  certificate  of  her  marriage.  The  pa 
per,  which  (lie  could  not  read,  fhe  gave  after 
wards  to  the  captain,  who  was  touched  with 
pity  at  the  relation  which  an  enquiry  after  his 
laundrefs  produced.  He  commended  the  wo 
man  who  had  preferved  the  infant,  and  put  her 
into  the  place  of  its  mother.  This  encouraged 
her  to  continue  her  care  of  it  till  the  captain 
returned  to  England,  with  whom  fhe  alfb  re 
turned,  end  became  his  fervant. 

This  gentleman,  as  foon  as  he  had  fettled 
his  immediate  concerns,  fent  Meliffi  under  the 
cave  of  her  nurfe  to  her  grandfather  ;  and  in- 
clofed  the  certificate  of  her  mother's  marriage 
in  a  letter  containing  an  account  of  her  death, 
and  the  means  by  which  the  infant  had  been 
C  * 
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preferred.  He  knew  that  thofe  who  had  been 
once  dear  to  us,  by  whatever  offence  they  may 
have  alienated  our  affection  when  living,  are 
generally  remembered  with  tendernefs  when 
dead ;  and  that  after  the  grave  has  (heltered 
them  from  our  refentment,  and  rendered  re 
conciliation  impofllble,  we  often  regret  as  fe- 
vere  that  conduct  which  before  we  approved  as 
juft :  he  therefore  hoped,  that  the  parental 
fondnefs  which  an  old  man  had  once  felt  for 
his  daughter,  would  revive  at  the  fight  of  her 
offspring  ;  that  the  memory  of  her  fault  would 
be  loft  in  the  fenfe  of  her  misfortunes  ;  and 
that  he  would  endeavour  to  atone  for  that  in 
exorable  refentment  which  produced  them,  by 
cherifhing  a  life  to  which  (he  had,  as  it  were, 
transferred  her  own.  But  in  thefe  expectati 
ons,  however  reafonable,  he  was  miftaken. 
The  old  man,  when  he  was  informed  by  the 
meflenger  that  the  child  me  held  in  her  arms 
was  his  grand-daughter,  whom  (he  was  come 
to  put  under  his  protection,  refufed  to  examine 
the  contents  of  the  letter,  and  dimifled  her 
with  menaces  and  infult.  The  knowledge 
of  every  uncommon  event  foon  becomes  gene 
ral  in  a  country  town.  An  uncle  of  Meliffa's, 
who  had  been  rejected  by  his  father  for  hav 
ing  married  his  maid,  heard  this  frefh  inftance 
of  his  brutality  with  grief  and  indignation  ; 
lie  fent  immediately  for  the  child  and  the  letter, 
and  aflured  the  fervant  that  his  niece  mould 
want  nothing  which  he  could  beftow :  to  be- 
ftow  much,  indeed,  was  not  in  his  power,  for 
his  father  having  obftinately  perfifted  in  his  re 
fentment,  his  whole  fupport  was  a  little  farm 
which  he  rented  of  the  'fquire  ;  but  as  he  was 
a  good  ceconomift,  and  had  no  children  of  his 
own,  he  lived  decently  ;  nor  did  he  throw  away 
content,  becaufe  his  father  had  denied  him 
affluence. 

MelifTa,  who  was  compaffionated  for  her  mo 
ther's  misfortunes,  of  which  her  uncle  had  been 
particularly  informed  by  her  maid  Betty,  who 


had  returned  a  widow  to  her  friends  in  the 
country,  was  no  lefs  beloved  for  her  own  good 
qualities  ;  me  was  taught  to  read  and  write, 
and  work  at  her  needle,  as  foon  as  (he  was  able 
to  learn  ;  and  fhe  was  taken  notice  of  by  all 
the  gentry  as  the  prettied  girl  in  the  place  :  but 
her  aunt  died  when  (he  was  about  eleven  years 
old,  and  before  (he  was  thirteen  (he  loft  her 
uncle. 

She  was  now  again  thrown  back  upon  the 
world,  ftill  helplefs,  though  her  wants  were  in  - 
creafed,  and  wretched  in  proportion  as  (he 
had  known  happinefs  :  flie  looked  back 
with  anguilh,  and  forward  with  diftrafli- 
on  ;  a  fit  of  crying  had  juft  afforded  her 
a  momentary  relief,  when  the  'fquire,  who 
had  been  informed  of  the  death  of  his  tenant, 
fent  for  her  to  his  houfe.  This  gentleman  had 
heard  her  ftory  from  her  uncle,  and  was  un 
willing  that  a  life  which  had  been  preferved  al- 
moft  by  a  miracle,  mould  at  laft  be  abandoned 
to  milery,  he  therefore  determined  to  receive 
her  into  his  family,  not  as  a  fervant,  but  as  a 
companion  to  his  daughter,  a  young  lady  finely 
accompliihed,  and  now  about  fifteen.  The 
old  gentleman  was  touched  with  her  diftrefs, 
and  Mifs  received  her  with  great  tendernefs  and 
complacency  :  (he  wiped  away  her  tears  ;  and 
of  the  intolerable  anguifh  of  her  mind,  nothing 
remained  but  a  tender  remembrance  of  her 
uncle,  whom  (he  loved  and  reverenced  as  a  pa 
rent.  She  had  now  courage  to  examine  the 
contents  of  a  little  box  which  he  had  put  into 
her  hand  juft  before  he  expired ;  (he  found  in 
it  only  the  certificate  of  her  mother's  marriage, 
enclofed  in  the  captain's  letter,  and  an  account 
of  the  events  that  have  been  before  related, 
which  her  uncle  had  put  down  as  they  came  to 
his  knowledge  :  the  train  of  mournful  ideas  that 
now  rufhed  upon  her  mind,  raifed  emotions 
which,  if  they  could  not  be  fuppreffed  by  rea- 
fon,  were  foon  deftroyed  by  their  own  vio 
lence, 
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FN  this  family,  which  in  a  few  weeks 
after  returned  to  London,  Melifla  foon  be 
came  a  favourite  :  the  good  fquire  feemed  to 
confider  her  as  his  child,  and  Mifs  as  her  fifter ; 
fhe  was  taught  dancing  and  mufick,  introduced 
to  the  beft  company,  elegantly  drafted,  and  al 
lowed  fuch  fums  as  were  neceflary  for  trivial 
cxpences.  Youth  feldom  fuffers  the  dread  of 
to-morrow  to  intrude  upon  the  enjoyment  of 
to-day,  but  rather  regards  prefent  felicity  as 
the  pledge  of  future  :  Melifla  was  probably 
as  happy  as  if  me  had  been  in  the  actual  pof- 
feffion  of  a  fortune,  that,  to  the  eafe  and  fplen- 
dor  which  me  enjoyed  already,  would  have  ad 
ded  ftability  and  independence. 

She  was  now  in  her  eighteenth  year,  and  the 
only  fon  of  her  benefactor  was  juft  come  from 
the  univerfity  to  fpend  the  winter  with  his  fa 
ther  in  town.  He  was  charmed  with  her  perfon, 
behaviour,  and  difcourfe  ;  and  what  he  could 
not  but  admire,  he  took  every  opportunity  to 
commend.  She  foon  perceived  that  he  mewed 
particular  marks  of  refpect  to  her,  when  he 
thought  they  would  not  be  perceived  by  others ; 
and  that  he  endeavoured  to  recommend  himfelf 
by  an  officious  afliduity,  and  a  diligent -atten 
tion  to  the  moft  minute  circumftances  that 
might  contribute  to  her  pleafure.  But  this  be 
haviour  of  the  young  gentleman,  however  it 
might  gratify  her  vanity,  could  not  fail  to  alarm 
her  fear  :  (he  forefaw,  that  if  what  me  had  re 
marked  in  his  conduit  mould  be  perceived  by 
his  father,  or  fifter,  the  peace  of  the  family 
would  be  deftroyed  ;  and  that  me  muft  either 
be  fhipwrecked  hi  the  ftorm,  or  thrown  over 
board  to  appeafe  it.  She  therefore  affected  not 
to  perceive,  that  more  than  a  general  complaifance 
was  intended  by  her  lover ;  and  hoped  that  he 
would  thus  be  difcouraged  from  making  an  ex 
plicit  declaration  :  but  though  he  was  morti 
fied  at  her  difregard  of  that  which  he  knew  flic 
could  not  but  fee,  yet  he  determined-to  addrefs 
her  in  fuch  terms  as  fliould  not  leave  this  pro 
voking  neutrality  in  her  power  :  though  he  re 


verenced  her  virtue,  yet  he  feared  too  much 
the  anger  of  his  father  to  think  of  nuke- 
ing  her  his  wife-;  and  he  was  too  deeply- 
enamoured  of  her  beauty,  to  relinqui/h  his 
hopes  of  pofleffing  her  as  a  miftreis.  An 
opportunity  for  the  execution  of  his  purpoie 
was  not  long  wanting:  fhe  received  his  ge 
neral  profeflions  of  love  with  levity  and  merri 
ment  j  but  when  me  perceived  tha1:  his  view 
was  to  feduce  her  to  proftitution,  me  buril  into 
tears,  and  fell  back  in  agony  unable  to  (peak. 
He  was  immediately  touched  with  grief  and  re- 
morfe  ;  his  tendernefs  was  alarmed  at  her  dif- 
trefs,  and  his  efteem  encreafed  by  her  virtue  ; 
he  catched  her  in  his  arms,  and  as  an  atonement 
for  the  infult  me  had  received,  he  offered  her 
marriage  :  but  as  her  chaftity  would  not  fuffer 
her  to  become  his  miftrefs,  neither  would  her 
gratitude  permit  her  to  become  his  wife  :  and 
as  foon  as  me  was  fufficiently  recollected,  me 
entreated  him  never  more  to  urge  her  to  violate 
the  obligation  me  was  under  either  to  herfelf  or 
to  her  benefactor.  «  Would  not,'  faid  me, 
'  the  prefence  of  a  wietch  whom  you  had  fc- 
'  duced  from  innocence  and  peace  to  remorfe 

*  and  guilt,    perpetually  upbraid    you  j     and 
'  would  you  not  always  fear  to  be  betrayed  by 
'  a  wife,  whofe  fidelity  no  kindnefs  could  fe- 
'  cure  ;  who  had  broken  all  the  bands  that  re- 
'  ftrain  the  generous  and  the  good  ;  and  who, 
'  by  an  act  of  the  moft  flagitious   ingratitude, 
'  had  at  once  reached  the  pinnacle  of  guilt,  to 
'  which  others  afcend  by  imperceptible  grada- 

*  tions  ?' 

Thefe  objections,  though  they  could  neither 
be  obviated  nor  evaded,  had  yet  no  tendency 
to  fubdue  defire  :  he  loved  with  greater  deli 
cacy,  but  with  more  ardour  ;  and  as  he  could 
not  always  forbear  expoftulations,  neither  could 
flie  always  filence  them  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
might  moft  effectually  prevent  their  being  re 
peated.  Such  was  one  morning  the  fituati^n 
of  the  two  lovers  ;  he  had  taken  her  hand  into 
his,  and  was  fpeaking  with  great  eagernefs  j 
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while  fhe  regarded  him  with  a  kind  of  timorous 
complacency,  and  liftened  to  him  with  an  at 
tention  which  her  heart  condemned  :  his  father, 
in  this  tender  moment,  in  which  their  powers 
of  perception  were  mutually  engroffed  by  each 
other,  came  near  enough  to  hear  that  his  heir 
had  made  propofals  of  marriage,  and  retired 
without  their  knowledge. 

As  he  did  not  dream  that  fuch  a  propofal 
rould  poflibly  be  rejecled  by  a  girl  in  Me'iffa's 
lituation,  imagining  that  every  woman  believed 
her  virtue  to  be  inviolate^  if  her  perfon  was 
not  proftituted,  he  took  his  meafures  accord 
ingly.  It  was  near  the  time  in  which  his  fa 
mily  had  been  ufed  tc  remove  into  the  country  : 
he,  therefore,  gave  orders,  that  every  thing  mould 
he  immediately  prepared  for  the  journey,  and  that 
the  coach  mould  be  ready  at  fix  the  next  morn 
ing,  a  man  and  horfe  being  difpatched  in  the 
jmean  time  to  give  notice  of  their  arrival.  The 
young  folks  were  a  little  furprized  £t  this  fud- 
den  removal  j  but  though  the  fquire  was  a  good- 
natured  man,  yet  as  he  governed  his  family 
with  high  authority,  and  as  they  perceived 
fomething  had  offended  him,  they  did  not  en 
quire  the  reafon,  nor  indeed  did  they  fufpecl:  it. 
Tvlelifla  packed  up  her  things  as  ufual  :  and  in 
the  morning  the  young  gentjeman  and  his  fifter 
having  by  their  father's  orders  got  into  the 
coach,  he  called  Meliffa  into  the  parlour  ;  where 
in  a  few  words  but  with  great  acrhnony,  he  re. 
preached  her  with  having  formed  a  defign  to 
marry  his  fon  without  his  confent,  an  act  of 
ingratitude  which  he  faid  juftified  him  in  up-r 
braiding  her  with  the  favourif  which  he  had  al 
ready  conferred  upon  her,  and  in  a  refolution 
he  had  taken  that  a  bank  bijl  of  fifty  pounds, 
which  he  then  put  into  her  hand,  fhould  be  the1 
laft :  adding  that  he  expected  fhe  mould  within 
one  week  leave  the  houfe.  To  this  heavy 
charge  (he  was  not  in  a, condition  to  reply} 
nor  did  he  ftay  to  fee  whether  fhe  would  attempt 
it,  but  haftily  got  into  the  coach,  vfhich  im- 
itely  drove  from  the  door. 

Thus  was  Meliffa  a  third  time,  by  a  fudden 
and  unexpected  defertion,  expofed  to  penury 
and  diftrefs,  with  this  aggravation,  that  eafe 
and  affluence  were  become  habitual ;  and  that 
though  me  was  not  fo  helplefs  as  at  the  death 
of  her  uncle,  me  was  expofed  to  yet  greater 
<fcnger  ;  for  few  that  have  been  ufed  to  flum- 
b-.r  ,:pon  do-,va,  <:nd  wake  to  feftivity,  can  re- 


fift  the  allurements  of  vice,  who  ftill  offers  eafe 
and  plenty,  when  the  alternative  are  a  flock- 
bed  and  a  garret,  fhort  meals,  coarfe  apparel, 
and  perpetual  labour. 

Meliffa,  as  foon  as  fhe  had  recovered  from 
the  ftupor  which  had  feized  her  upon  fo  afto- 
niming  and  dreadful  a  change  of  fortune,  de 
termined  not  to  accept  the  bounty  of  a  perfon 
who  imagined  her  to  be  unworthy  of  it ;  nor  to 
attempt  her  juftification,  while  it  would  ren 
der  her  veracity  fufpefted,  and  appear  to  pro 
ceed  only  from  the  hope  of  being  reftored  to  a 
ftate  of  fplendid  dependence,  from  which  jea- 
loufy  or  caprice  might  again  at  any  time  re 
move  her,  without  caufe  and  without  notice. 
She  had  not,  indeed,  any  hope  of  being  ever 
able  to  defend  herfelf  againft  her  accufer  upon 
equal  terms  ;  nor  did  fhe  know  how  to  fubfift 
a  fmgle  day,  when  fhe  had  returned  his  bill  and 
quitted  his  houfe  :  yet  fuch  was  the  dignity  of 
her  fpirit,  that  fhe  immediately  inclofed  it  in 
a  blank  cover,  directed  to  him  at  his  country 
feat,  and  calling  up  the  maid  who  had  been 
left  to  take  care  of  the  houfe,  fent  her  imme 
diately  with  it  to  the  poft-office.  The  tears 
then  burft  out  which  the  agitation  of  her  mind 
had  before  reftrained  ;  and  when  the  fervant  re 
turned,  .fhe  told  her  all  that  had  happened, 
and  afked  her  advice  what  fhe  fhould  do.  The 
girl,  after  the  firft  emotions  of  wonder  had 
fubfided,  told  her  that  fhe  had  a  lifter  who 
lodged  in  a  reputable  houfe,  and  took  in  plain- 
work,  to  whom  fhe  would  be  welcome,  as  me 
could  affift  her  in  her  bufmefs,  of  which  fhe 
had  often  more  than  fhe  could  do  ;  and  with 
whom  fhe  might  continue  till  fome  more  eligi 
ble  fituation  could  be  obtained.  Meliffa  lif 
tened  to  this  propofal  as  to  the  voice  of  Hea 
ven  ;  her  mind  was  fuddenly  relieved  from  the 
moft  tormenting  perplexity,  from  the  dread  of 
wandering  about  without  money  or  employ 
ment,  expofed  to  the  menaces  of  a  beadle,  or 
the  infujts  of  the  rabble  :  fhe  was  in  hafte  to 
fecure  her  good  fortune,  and  felt  fome  degree 
of  pain  left  fhe  fhould  lofe  it  by  the  earlier  ap . 
plication  of  another ;  fhe  therefore  went  im  - 
mediately  with  the  maid  to  her  fifter,  with 
whom  it  "was  foon  agreed  that  Meliffa  fhould 
work  for  her  board  and  lodging  ;  for  fhe  would 
not  confent  to  accept  as  a  gift,  that  which 
fhe  could  by  any  means  defervc  as  a  pay 
ment. 
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While  Meliffa  was  a  jeurneywoman  to  a 
nerfon,  who  but  a  few  weeks  before  would  have 
regarded  her  with  envy,  and  approached  her 
with  confufion  ;  it  happened  that  a  luit  of  li 
nen  was  brought  from  the  milliner's  wrapped 
Up  in  a  news -paper  :  the  linen  was  put  into  the 
work  bafket,  and  the  paper  being  thrown  care- 
lelfly  about,  Meliila  at  lafl  catched  it  up,  and 
was  about  to  read  it ;  but  perceiving  that  it 
had  been  publifhed  a  fortnight,  was  jult  going 
to  put  it  into  the  fire,  when  by  an  accidental 
"glance  fhe  fa\v  her  father's  name  i  this  imme 
diately  engaged  her  attention,  and  with  great 
perturbation  of  mind  ihe  read  an  advert ifement, 
in  which  her  father,  faid  to  have  left  his  friends 
about  eighteen  years  before,  and  to  have  entered 
either  into  the  army  or  the  navy,  was  directed 
to  apply  to  a  perfort  in  Staple's  Inn,  who  could 
inform  him  of  fomething  greatly  to  his  advan 
tage.  To  this  perfon  Meliffa  applied  with  all 
the  ardour  of  curiofity,  and  all  the  tumult  of 
expectation  5  flie  was  informed  that  the  elder 
brother  of  the  perfon  mentioned  in  the  adver- 
tifement  was  lately  dead)  unmarried  j  that  he 
was  poflefled  of  fifteen  hundred  a  year,  five 
hundred  of  which  had  defccnded  to  him  from 
his  father,  and  one  thoufand  had  been  left  him 
by  an  uncle,  which  upon  his  death,  there  be 
ing  no  male  heir$  had  been  claimed  by  his  fif- 
ters  5  but  that  a  mi  lire  fs  who  had  lived  with 
him  many  years,  and  who  had  been  treated  by 
the  fuppofed  heirefTes  with  too  much  feverity 
and  contempt,  had  in  the  bitternefs  of  her  re- 
fentment  publifhed  the  advertifement,  having 
heard  in  the  family  that  there  was  a  younger 
Brother  abroad. 

The  conflict  of  different  paffions  that  were 
at  once  excited  with  uncommon  violence  in  the 
breaft  of  Meliffa,  deprived  her  for  a  time  of 
the  power  of  reflection  ;  and,  when  fhe  be 
came  more  cairn,  fhe  knew  not  by  what  me 
thod  to  attempt  the  recover}'  of  her  right  :  her 
mind  was  bewildered  amidft  a  thoufand  poffibi- 
lities,  and  diftreffed  by  the  apprehenfion  that 
all  might  prove  ineffectual.  After  much 
thought  and  many  projects,  fhe  recollected 
that  the  captain,  whofe  fervant  brought  her 
to  England,  could  probably  afford  her  more 
afliftance  than  any  other  perfon  :  as  he  had 
been  often  pointed  out  to  her  in  publick 
places  by  the  fquire,  to  whom  her  ftory  was 


well  known,  fhe  was  acquainteJ  with  his  per 
fon,  and  knew  that  within  a  few  months  he 
was  alive.  She  foon  obtained  directions  to 
his  houfe  ;  and  being  readily  admitted  to  a 
conference,  fhe  told  him,  with  a»  much  pre- 
fer.Cv  of  mind  as  me  could,  that  fhe  was  the 
pericn  whom  his  compafiion  had  contributed  t» 
preierve  when  an  infant  5  in  confirmation  of 
which  Ihe  produced  his  letter,  and  the  certifi 
cate  it  encloftd  j  that  by  the  death  of  her  fa- 
>  ther's  elder  brother,  whofe  family  (he  had  ne 
ver  known,  me  was  entitled  to  a  very  confid*- 
rabls  eltate ;  but  that  fhe  knew  not  what  evi 
dence  would  be  neceffary  to  fupport  her  claim, 
how  fuch  evidence  was  to  be  produced,  nor 
with  whom  to  entruft  the  management  of  an 
affair  in  which  wealth  and  influence  would  be 
employed  againft  her.  The  old  captain  re 
ceived  her  with  that  eafy  politenefs  which  is 
almoft  peculiar  to  his  profeffion,  and  with  a 
warmth  of  benevolence  that  is  feldom  found  in 
any  :  he  congratulated  her  upon  fo  happy  and 
unexpected  an  event  5  and,  without  the  parade 
of  oftentatious  liberality,  without  extorting  an 
explicit  confeffion  of  her  indigence,  he  gave 
her  a  letter  to  his  lawyer,  in  whom  he  faid  fhe 
might  with  the  utmoft  fecurity  confide,  and 
with  whom  me  would  have  nothing  more  to  do 
than  to  tell  her  ftory,  '  And  do  not,'  faid  he, 

*  doubt  of  fuccefs,    for  I  will  be  ready  to  tef- 
'  tify  what  I  know  of  the  affair,  whenever  I 

*  mall  be  called  upon  ;  and  the  woman  who 
'  was  prefect  at  your  birth,  and  brought  you 
'  over,    ftill  lives  with  me,  and  upon  this  oc- 
'  cafion  may  do  you  fignal  fervice.' 

Melifla  departed,  melted  with  gratitude  and 
elated  with  hope.  The  gentleman  to  whom 
the  captain's  letter  was  a  recommendation,  pro- 
iecuted  her  claim  with  fo  much  fkill  and  affi- 
duity,  that  within  a  few  months  fhe  was  put 
into  the  poffeffion  of  her  eftate.  Her  firft  care 
was  to  wait  upon  the  captain,  to  whom  me  now 
owed  not  only  life  but  a  fortune :  he  received 
her  acknowledgments  with  a  pleafure,  which 
only  thofe  who  merit  it  can  enjoy  ;  and  infilled 
that  fhe  mould  draw  upon  him  for  fuch  fums  as 
me  fhould  want  before  her  rents  became  due. 
She  then  took  very  handfome  ready-furnifhed 
lodgings,  and  determined  immediately  to  juf- 
tify  her  conduct  to  the  fquire,  whofe  kind- 
neis  fhe  (till  remembered,  and  whofs  refent- 
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ment  file  had  forgiven.  With  this  view  /he 
fet  out  in  a  chariot  and  fix,  attended  by  two 
fervants  in  livery  on  horfeback,  and  proceeded 
to  his  country-feat,  from  whence  the  family 
was  not  returned  :  /he had  lain  at  an  inn  within 
fix  miles  of  the  place  ;  and  when  the  chariot 
drove  nj>  to  the  door,  as  it  was  early  in  the 
morning,  me  could  perceive  the  fervants  run 
to  and  fro  in  a  hurry,  and  the  young  lady  and 
her  brother  gazing  through  the  window  to  fee 
if  they  knew  the  livery ;  /he  remarked  every 
clrcumftance  which  denoted  her  own  importance 
with  exultation;,  and  enjoyed  the  folicitude 
which  her  prelence  produced  among  thofe 
from  whofe  fociety  /he  had  been  fo  lately  dri 
ven  with  tlifdain  and  indignation. 

She  now  encrealed  their  wonder,  by  fending 
in  a  fervant  to  acquaint  the  old  gentleman  that 
a  lady  delired  to  Ipeak  with  him  about  urgent 
bufmefs,  which,  would  not,  however,  long  de 
tain  him  :  he  courteoufly  invited  the  lady  to 
honour  him  with  her  commands,  hafted  into 
his  be/I  parlour,  adjusted  his  wig,  and  put  him- 
felf  in  the  bell  order  to  receive  her.  She 
alighted,  and  difplayed  a  very  rich  undrefs, 
wkich  correipondetl  with  the  elegance  of  her 
chariot,  and  the  modifti  appearance  of  her  fer 
vants.  She  contrived  to  hide  her  face  as  /he 
went  up  the  walk,  that  /he  might  not  be  known 
too  focn  ;  and  was  immediately  introduced  to 
her  old  friend,  to  whom  /lie  foon  difcoVered 
herfelf  to  his  great  aftoni/hment,  and  before 
he  had  recovered  his  prefence  of  mind,  /he  ad- 
drefled  him  to  this  effeft  :  «  You  fee,  Sir,  an 

*  orphan   who  is  under   many  obligations  to 

*  your  bounty,    but  who  has  been  equally  iri- 

*  jured  by  your  fufpicions.       When  I  was  a 

*  dependent  upon  your  liberality,  I  would  not 

*  aflert  my  innocence,  becaufe  I  could  not  bear 

*  to  be  fufpecled  of  fafehood  :    but  I  aflert  it 
'  now  I  am  the  po/Te/Tor  of  a  paternal  eftate, 
'  becaufe  I  cannot  bear  to  be  fufpefted  of  in- 


'  gratitude.  That  your  fon  prefled  me  to 
f  marry  him,  is  true  j  but  it  is  alfo  true  that 
'  I  refufed  him,  becaufe  I  would  not  difappoint 
*  your  hopes  and  impoveri/h  your  pofterity.* 
The  old  gentleman's  confufion  was  encreafed 
by  the  wonders  that  crowded  upon  him  :  he 
firft  made  fome  attempts  to  apologize  for  his 
fufpicions  with  awkwardnefs  and  hefitation ;  then 
doubting  the  truth  of  appearance,  he  broke  off 
abruptly,  and  remained  filent  j  then  reproach 
ing  himfelf,  he  began  to  congratulate  her  upon 
her  good  fortune,  and  again  defifted  before  he 
had  fini/hed  the  comgliment.  Melifla  perceived 
his  perplexity,  and  gueffed  the  caufe  ;  /he  was 
therefore  about  to  account  more  particularly 
for  the  /iidden  change  of  her  circumftances  ; 
but  Mils,  whofe  maid  had  brought  her  intelli 
gence  from  the  fervants,  that  the  lady's  name 
who  was  with  her  papa  was  Meli/Ta,  and  that 
/he  was  lately  come  to  a  great  eftate  by  the 
death  of  her  uncle,  could  no  longer  reitrain 
the  impatience  of  her  affeflion  and  joy  j  me 
ru/hed  into  the  room  and  fell  upon  her  neck, 
with  a  tranfport  that  can  only  be  felt  by  friend- 
fhip,  and  expreffed  by  tears.  When  this  ten 
der  /ilence  was  paft,  the  fcruples  of  doubt  were 
foon  obviated  ;  the  reconciliation  was  reciprocal 
and  fmcere  ;  the  father  led  out  his  gueft,  and 
prefented  her  to  his  fon  with  an  apology  for 
his  conduct  to  them  both. 

Melifla  had  befpoke  a  dinner  and  beds  at  the 
inn ;  but  /he  was  not  fufftred  to  return.  Within 
a  few  weeks  /he  became  the  daughter  of  her 
friend,  who  gave  her  hand  to  his  fon,  with 
whom  /lie  /liared  many  years  that  happinefs 
which  is  the  reward  of  virtue.  They  had  fe- 
veral  children,  but  none  furvived  them  j 
and  Melifla  upon  the  death  of  her  hu/band, 
which  happened  about  feven  years  ago,  re 
tired  wholly  from  town  to  her  eftate  in  the 
country,  where  /he  lived  beloved,  and  died  in 
peace. 


No.    IX.      TUESDAY,    DECEMBER  5,    1752. 

VET.  EPIGR. 


He  hung  the  infer  u£ti*ve  jymlol  o'er  his  door. 


TO   THE    ADVENTURER. 


SIR. 


Should  be  forry  to  take  off  your  attention 
from  matters  of  greater  moment,    and  to 
divert  you  from  the  fpecuhtion  of  faults,  that 


prefent  themfelves  directly  before  your  eyes, 
by  defiring  you  to  contemplate  the  enormi 
ties  that  hang  over  your  head.  It  has  been 
cuftomary,  I  know,  with  you  writers  of  e£- 
fays,  to  treat  the  fubjeft  of  SIGNS  in  a  very 
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ludicrous  manner  :  for  my  part,  I  cannot  help 
thinking,  that  it  deferves  a  more  ferious  confi- 
deration.  The  attacks  of  your  predeceflbrs 
on  the  abfurdities  which  tradefmen  ufually 
commit  in  thefe  pendent  advertifements,  have 
been  very  flight,  and  confequeiitly  have  pro- 
cuiced  no  faliHary  eiT.cl :  blunders  have  to  this 
day  been  handed  down  from  matter  to  'pren 
tice,  without  any  regard  paid  to  their  remcn- 
ftrances  ;  and  it  is  Jeft  to  the  fturdy  Acfventu-f 
rer,  if  he  pleafes,  to  combat  thefe  monftrous 
incongruities,  and  to  regulate  their  Babel-like 
confufion. 

I  am  at  prefent  but  an  humble  journeyman 
fign-painter  in  Harp  Alley  ;  for  though  the 
ambition  of  my  parents  defigned  that  I  mould 
enralate  the  immortal  touches  of  a  Raphael  or 
a  Titian,  yet  the  want  of  tafte  among  my 
countrymen,  and  their  prejudice  againft  every 
artift  who  is  a  native,  have  degraded  me  to 
the  miferafcle  neceffity,  as  Shaftefbury  fays,  '  of 

*  illuftrating  prodigies  in  fairs,  and   adorning 
'  heroick  fign-pofts.'       However,    as  I  have 
ftudied  to  improve  even  this  meaneft  exercife 
of  the  pencil,    I   intend  to  fet  up  for  myfelf ; 
and,  under  the  favour  of  your  countenance  to 
reduce  the  vague  practice  of  SIGN-PAINTING 
to  fome  ftandard  of  elegance  and  propriety. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  but  that  SIGNS  were 
intended  originally  to  exprefs  the  feveral 
occupations  of  their  owners ;  and  to  bear 
fome  affinity,  in  their  external  defigna- 
tions,  with  the  wares  to  be  difpofed  of,  or  the 
bufm-efs  carried  on  within.  Hence  the  HAND 
and  SHEARS  is  juftly  appropriated  to  tailors  ;  as 
the  HAND  and  PEN  is  to  writing-mafters ; 
though  the  very-  reverend  and  right  worthy 
order  of  my  neighbours,  the  Fleet-parfons, 
have  aflumed  it  to  themfelves  as  a  mark  of — 

*  Marriages    performed    without    impofition.' 
The  WOOL-PACK  plainly  points  out  to  us  a 
WOOLLEN-DRAPER;    the  NAKED  BOY   ele 
gantly  reminds  us  of  the   neceffity  of  cloath- 
ing ;    and  the  GOLDEN  FLEECE  figuratively 
denotes  the  riches  of  our  ftaple  commodity  : 
but  are  not  the  HEN  and  CHICKENS,  and  the 
three  PIGEONS,    the   unqueftionable   right  of 
the  poulterer ;    and  not  to  be  ufurped  by  the 
venders  of  filk  or  linen  ? 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  enumerate  the  grofs 
blunders  committed  in  this  point,  by  almoft 
every  branch  of  trade,  I  mail  therefore  «on- 

VOL.    II. 


fine  myfelf  chiefly  to  the  numerous  fraternity 
of  Publicans,  whole  extravagance  in  this  a:'- 
fair  calls  alcud  for  r2prehenfion  and  reftraint. 
Their  modeft;  anceitors  were  contented  with  a 
plain  Bougk  ftuck  up  before  their  doors  r 
whence  arofe  the  wife  proverb — '  Good  wine 
'  needs  no  bufh  :"  but  how  have  they  fince  de 
viated  from  their  ancient  firaplicity  !  They  have 
ranfackecl  earth,  air,  and  leas  ;  called  down  fun, 
moon,  and  liars,  to  their  afliliance ;  and  ex 
hibited  all  the  inonfters  that  ever  teemed  from 
fantallic  imagination.  Their  Hogs  in  Ar-i 
inour,  their  Blue  Boars,  Black  Bears,  Green 
Dragons,  and  Goklen  Lions,  have  already 
been  fufiiciendy  expofed  by  your  brother  ef- 
Tay  writers  : 

Sits  horriJus,  araqae  Tigris, 

Squamofufque  Draco,  etfufoa  cervicf  Lea  na. 

VlRC. 

With  foamy  tuflts  to  feem  a  briftly  boar, 
Or  imitate  the  lion's  angry  roar  ; 
Or  hifs  a  dragon,  or  a  tyger  ftare. 

DRYDEN. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  thefe  gentlemen,  who 
indulge  themfeives  in  fuch  unwarrantable  li 
berties,  fliould  have  fo  little  regard  to  the 
choice  of  SIGNS  adapted  to  their  MYSTERY. 
There  can  be  no  objection  made  to  the  BUNCH 
OF  GRAPES,  the  RUMMER,  or  the  TUNS  : 
but  would  not  any  one  enquire  for  a  Hoficr  at 
the  LEG,  or  for  a  Lockfmith  at  the  CROS.S- 
KEYS  ?  And  who  would  expeft  any  thirj  but 
water  to  be  fold  at  the  FOUNTAIN  ?  The 
TURK'S  HEAD  may  fairly  intimate  that  a  fe- 
raglio  is  kept  within;  the  ROSE  may  be  ftrained 
to  fome  propriety  of  meaning,  as  the  bulinsii 
there  tranfaclcd  may  be  faid  to  be  done,  '  un- 
'  der  the  Rofe  :'  but  why  muft  the  AN'GEL, 
the  LAMB,  and  the  MITRE,,  be  the  feati  of 
drunkennefs  or  proftitution  ? 

Some  regard  mould  likewife  be  paid  by 
tradefinen  to  their  lituation ;  or,  in  other  words', 
to  the  propriety  of  the  place  :  and  in  this  too 
the  Publicans  are  notorioufly  faulty.  The 
KING'S  ARMS,  and  the  STAR  AND  GARTER, 
are  aptly  enough  placed  at  the  court  end  of 
the  town,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Royal  Palace;  SHAKESPEARE'S  HEAD  takes 
his  ftation  by  one  Play-houfe,  and  BEN  JOHN  , 
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SON'S  by  the  other  :  HELL  is  a  public-houfe 
adjoining  to  Weftminfter  Hall,  as  the  DEVIL 
TAVERN  is  to  the  lawyers  quarters  in  the 
Temple  :  hut  what  has  the  CROWN  to  do  by 
the  'Change,  or  the  GUN,  the  SHIP,  or  the 
ANCHOR,  any  where  but  at  Tower-Hill,  at 
Wapping,  or  Depfford  ? 

It  was  certainly  from  a  noble  fpirit  of  doing 
honour  to  a  fuperior  defert,  that  our  forefa 
thers  ufed  to  hang  out  the  Heads  of  thofe 
who  were  particularly  eminent  in  their  profef- 
fions.  Hence  we  fee  GALEN  and  PARACEL.- 
M:S  exalted  before  the  mops  of  chemifts  5  and 
the  .jreat  names  of  TULLY,  DRYDEN,  POPE, 
fff.  immortalized  on  the  rubric  pofts  of  book- 
fullers,  while  their  heads  denominate  the  learned 
repofitories  of  their  works.  But  I  know  not 
whence  it  happened  that  Publicans  have  claimed 
a  right  to  the  phyfiognomies  of  kings  and  he 
roes,  as  I  cannot  find  out,  by  the  moft  painful 
refearchep,  that  there  is  any  alliance  between 
them.  LEBEC,  as  he  was  an  excellent  cook, 
is  the  fit  reprefentative  of  luxury  ;  and 
BROUGHTON,  that  renowned  athletic  cham 
pion,  has  an  indifputable  right  to  put  up  his  own 
head,  if  he  pleafes  :  but  what  reafon  can  there 
be,  \yhy  the  glorious  DU*KE  WILLIAM  mould 
draw  porter,  or  the  brave  ADMIRAL*  VERNON 
retail  flip?  Why  muft  QUEKN  ANNE  keep  a 
gin-ihop,  and  KING  CHARLES  inform  us  of 
a  fkettle-ground  ?  Propriety  of  character,  I 
think,  requires,  that  thefe  illuftrious  perfbn- 
pges  mould  be  depofed  from  their  lofty  ftations ; 
and  I  would  recommend  hereafter  tha.t  the  AL 
DERMAN'S  effigy  ftiould  accompany  Fas  I.VTIRE 
BUTT  BEER  j  and  that  the  comely  face  of  that 
public-fpirited  patriot,  '  who  firft  reduced  the 
f  price  of  punch,  and  rajfed  its  reputation  PRO 
<  BONG  PUBLICO,'  mould  be  fet  up  where- 
ever  three-perj'orth  of  warm  rum  is  to  be  fold. 

I  have  been  ufed  to  confider  feveral  Signs, 
for  the  frequency  of  which  jt  is  difficult  to 
give  any  other  reafon,  as  fo  many  hieroglyphics 
with  a  hidden  meaning,  fatirizing  the  follies 
of  the  people,  or  conveying  inftrucHon  to  the 
patter  by.  ,  I  am  afraid  that  the  (tale  jeft  on 
our  fober  citizens  gave  rife  to  fo  many  HORNS 
•n  fit  public  ftreets  ;  and  tte  number  of  CAS 
TLES  floating  with,  the  wind,  was  probably  de- 
figned  as  a  ridicule  on  thofe  erefted  by  foaring 
projectors.  TUMBLEDOWN  DICK,  in  the  bo 
rough  of  Southwark,  is  a  fine  moral  on  the 


inftability  of  greatnefs  and  the  confequencesi 
of  ambition  :  but  there  is  a  moft  ill-natured 
farcafm  againft  the  fairTfex  exhibited,  on  a  fign 
in  Broad  St.  Giles's,  of  a  headlefs  female  fi 
gure  called  the  GOOD  WOMAN. 

Quale  portentum,  neque  miliiaris 
Daunia  in  latis  alii  efcultntis ; 
Nee  yubte  tellus  general,  leonum 

Arida  nutrix,  HOR. 

No  beaft  of  fuch  portentous  fize 

In  warlike  Daunia's  foreft  lies, 

Nor  fuch  the  tawny  lion  reigns 

Fierce  on  his  native  Afric's  thirfty  plains. 

FRANCtS. 

A  difcerning  eye  may  alfo  difcover  in  many 
of  our  SIGNS  evident  marks  of  the  religion 
prevalent  among  us  before  the  Reformation. 
Saint  GEORGE,  as  the  tutelary  famt  of  this 
nation,  may  efcape  the  cenfiire  of  fuperftition  -. 
but  St.  DUNSTAN  with  his  tongs  ready  'to  take 
hold  of  SATAN'S  nofe,  and  the  legions  of  AN 
GELS,  NUNS,  CROSSES,  and  HOLY  LAMBS, 
certainly  had  their  origin  in  the  days  of  Popery, 
,  Among  the  many  SIGNS,  .which  are 'appro 
priated  to  fome  particular  bufmefs,  and  yet  have 
not  the  leaft  connection  with  it,  I  cannot,  as 
yet,  find,  any  relation  between  BLUE  BALLS 
and  pawn-brokers  ;  nor  could'  I  conceive  tha 
intent  of  that  long  POLE  jutting  out  at  the 
entrance  of  a  barber's  mop,  till  a  friend  of 
mine,  a  learned  etymologift  and  gloflariogra- 
pher,  allured  me,  that  the  ufe  of  this  POLE 
took  its  rife  from  the  corruption  of  an  old 
Englifli  word..  ,  '  It  is  probable,'  fays  he, 
'  that  our  primitive  tonfors  ufed  to  ftick  up  a 

<  wooden  block,    or  head,  or  POLL,  as  it  wa& 
«  then  called,    before  their  mop  windows,  to 

<  denote  their  occupation  j  and  that  afterwards, 
'  through   a  confounding  of   different   things 
'  with  a  like  pronunciation,  they  put  up  that 

<  parti -coloured  ftaff  of  an  enormous  length, 
'  which  is  now  called  a  POLE,    and  a,ppropri- 
*  ated  only  to  barbers.' 

:  The  fame  obfervations  might  be  extended  to 
other  methods  that  tradefmen  make  ufe  of  to 
attraft  the  public  notice.  Thus,  the  card  ma 
nufacturers  ftamp  upon  their  packs  the  figure 
perhaps  of  Harry  the  Eighth,  or  the  Great  Mo- 
gul>  though  I  cannot  find  in  hiftory  that  either 
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of  thefe  monarchs  played  at  cards  :  it  would 
therefore  be  more  in  character  to  give  us  a  pic 
ture  of  the  GROOM-PORTER,  or  of  that  maf- 
ter  of  the  fciende  the  celebrated  HOYLE,  who 
l»as  competed  an  elaborate  treatife  on  every 
fafhionabk 


I  could  point  out  to  you  many  more  enor 
mities  ;  but  kft  I  mould  exceed  the  limits  of 
your  paper,  I  mail  at  prefent  conclude  with  af~ 
luring  you,  that  I  am 

Your  devoted  humble  fervant, 

A  PHILIP 


No.  X.     SATURDAY,    DECEMBER  9,    1752, 

Da,  Pater,  augujlam  menti  confcendere  fedem  j 
Da  font  em  luflrare  boni  ;  da,  luce  reperta, 
In  te  confpicuos  animi  defigere  vifus  ! 

.  BO£TH. 

Give  me,  O  Fattier,  to  thy  throne  accefs, 
Utifhaken  feat  of  endlefs  happinefs  I 
Give  me,  unveil" d,  the  fource  of  good  to  fee  ! 
Give  me  thy  light,  and  fix  mine  eyes  on  thee  ! 


NO T Ii I M G  has  offended  me  more,  than 
the  manner  in  which  fubjefts  of  eternal 
moment  are  often  treated.  To  difpute  on  mo 
ral  and  theological  topics  is  become  a  famion  ; 
and  it  is  uiinl  with  perlbns,  of  whom  it  is  no 
reproach  to  fay  they  are  ignorant,  becaufe  their 
opportunities  of  gaining  knowledge  have  been 
few,  to  determine  with  the  utmoft  confidence 
upon  queftions  to  which  no  human  intellect  is 
equal.  In  ahnoft  every  tavern  and  every  ale- 
houfe  illiterate  petulance  prates  of  fitnefs  and 
virtue,  of  freedom  and  fate  ;  and  it  is  common 
to  hear  difputes  concerning  everlafting  happi- 
hefs  and  mifery,  the  myfteries  of  religion  and 
the  attributes  of  GOD,'  intermingled  with 
Jewdnefs  and  blafphemy,  or  at  leaft  treated  with 
wanton  negligence  and  abfurd  merriment. 

For  lewdnefs  and  blafpheiny,  it  is  hoped  no 
apology  will  be  ferioufly  offered  :  and  it  is 
probable,-  that  if  the  queftion  in  debate  was, 
which  of  the  disputants  fhould  be  hanged  on 
the  morrow,  it  would  be  condt»£ted  with  de 
cency  and  gravity,  as  a  matter  of  fome  im 
portance  :  that  rifible  good-humour,  and  that 
noble  freedom,  of  which  they  appear  to  be 
fo  fond,  would  b\:  thought  not  well  to  agree 
with  their  lubjecl: ;  nor  would  either  of  the  gen 
tlemen  be  much  delighted,  if  an  argument 
intended  to  demonftrate  that  he  would  within 
a  few  hours  be  fufpended  on  a  gibbet,  mould 
be  embellifhed  with  a  witty  allufion  to  a  button 
and  loop,  or  a  jocular  remark  that  it  would  effec 
tually  fecure  him  from  future  accidents  either  by 
land  or  water  ;  and  yet  the  juftice  and  mercy  of 


Omnipotence,  the  life  and  death  of  the  Soul, 
are  treated  with  ridicule  and  fport ;  and  it  is 
contended,  that  with  ridicule  and  fport  they 
ought  always  to  be  treated. 

But  the  effecl,  as  well  as  the  manner,  of 
thefe  famionable  difputes,  is  always  ill  :  they 
tend  to  eftablifh  what  is  called  natural  religion, 
upon  the  ruins  of  Chriftianity  5  and  a  man  has 
no  fooner  ftiled  himfelf  a  moral  philofopher^ 
than  he  finds  that  his  duty  both  to  GOD  and 
man  is  contracted  into  a  very  fmall  compafs, 
and  may  be  pra&ifed  with  the  greated  facility. 
Yet  as  this  effeft  is  not  always  apparent,  the 
unwary  are  frequently  deluded  into  fatal  error  j 
and  imagine  they  are  attaining  the  higheft  de 
gree  of  moral  excellence,  while  they  are  infen- 
fibly  lofing  the  principles  upon  which  alone 
temptation  can  be  refilled,  and  a  fteady  perfe- 
verance  in  well-doing  fecured. 

Among  other  favourite  and  unfufpefted  to 
pics,  is  the  Excellency  of  Virtue.  Virtue  is 
faid  neceflarily  to  produce  its  own  happinefs, 
and  to  be  conftantly  and  adequately  jts  own 
reward ;  as  vice,  on  the  contrary,  never  fails 
to  produce  mifery,  and  inflift  upon  itlelf  the 
punifliment  it  deferves  ;  propofitions,  of  which 
every  one  is  ready  to  affirm,  that  they  may  be 
admitted  without  danger.  But  from  hence  it  is 
inferred,  that  future  rewards  and  punifhments 
are  not  neceflary,  either  to  furnifh  adequate 
motives  to  the  practice  of  virtue,  or  to  juftify 
the  ways  of  God.  In  confequence  of  their  be 
ing  not  neceflary,  they  become  doubtful ;  the 
Deity  is'  lefs  and  lefs  the  objeil  of  fear  and 
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hope  ;  an'd  as  virtue  is  faid  to  be  that  which 
produces  ultimate  good  below,  whatever  is 
fuppcied  to  produce  ultimate  good  below  is 
fuid  to  be  virtue  :  right  and  wrong  are  con 
founded,  becaufe  remote  confequences  cannot 
perfectly  be  known  ;..  the  principal  barrier,  by 
which  appetite  and  paflion  are  reftrained,  is 
broken  down  ;  the  remonftrances  of  conl'cience 
are  overborne  by  fophiftry  ;  and  the  acquired 
and  habitual  fhame  of  vice  is  fubdued  by  the 
perpetual  efforts  of  vigorous  refinance. 

But  the  inference  from  which  thefe  dreadful 
confequences  proceed,  however  plaufible,  is 
iiot  juft  ;  nor  does  it  appear  from  experience, 
that  the  premifes  are  true. 

That  VIRTUE  ALONE  is  HAPPINESS  BE- 
XOW,  is  indeed  a  maxim  in  fpeculative  mora 
lity,  which  all  the  treafures  of  learning  have 
teen  lavifhed  to  fupport,  and  all  the  flowers  cf 
•wit  collected  to  recommend  ;  it  has  been  the 
favourite  of  fome  among  the  wifeft  and  be!t  of 
mankind  in  every  generation  ;  and  is  at  once 
venerable  for  its  age,  and  lovely  in  the  bloom 
of  a  new  youth.  And  yet  if  it  be  allowed  that 
they  who  languifh  in  difeafe  and  indigence, 
who  fuffer  pairi,  hunger  and  nakednefs,  in  ob- 
j'curity  and  folitude,  are  lefs  happy  than  thole 
•who,  with  the  fame  degree  of  virtue,  enjoy 
health,  and  eafe,  and  plenty,  who  are  di.ii.in- 
guifhed  by  fame,  and  courted  by  (bciety  ;  it 
follows  that  virtue  alone  is  not  efficient  of  hap 
pinefs,  becaufe  virtue  cannot  always  beftovv 
thofe  things  upon  which  happineis  is  confeffed 
to  depend. 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  virtue  in profperity 
enjoys  more  than  vice,  and  that  in  adverfuy 
ihe  fuffers  lefs  :  if  profperity  and  adverlity, 
therefore,  were  merely  accidental  to  virtue  and 
rice,  it  might  be  granted,'  that,  fetting  afide 
thofe  things  upon  which  moral  conduct  hus  no 
influence,  as  foreign  to  the  queftion,  every 
man  is  happy,  either  negatively  or  pofitively, 
in  proportion  as  he  is  virtuous ;  though  it  were 
denied,  that  virtue  alone  could  put  into  his 
poifeflion  all  that  is  eflential  to  human  felicity. 

But  profperity  and  adverfity,  affluence  and 

•want,  are  not  independent  upon  moral  conduct: : 

external  advantages  are  frequently  obtained  by 

v! '.-.•,  and  forfeited  by  virtue  ;  for  as  an  eftate 

be  gained  by  fecreting  a  will,  or  loading 

a  die,  an  eftate  may  allb  be  loft  by  withholding 

•-•,  or  rejecting  a  job. 
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Are  external  -  advantages  then  too  light  to 
turn  the  fcale  ?  Will  an  act  of  virtue,  by  which 
all  are  rejected,  ehfure  more  happineis  than  an 
act  of  vice,  by  which  all  are  procured  ?  Are 
the  advantages,  which  an  eftate  obtained  by 
an  act  of  vice  bellows,  overbalanced  through 
life  by  regret  and  remorie?  and  the  indigence 
and  contumely  that  follow  the  lofs  of  conve- 
niencies,  which  virtue  has,  rejected,  mere  than 
compenfated  by  content  and  felf-approbation  ? 

That  which  is  ill-gotten,  is  not  always  ill- 
ufed  ;  nor  is  that  which  is  well  rejected  always 
remembered  without  regret.  It  is  not  to  be 
fwppofed  that  he  who,  by  an  act  of  fraud,  gained 
the  poficfTion  of  a  thoufand  pounds  a  year,  which 
he  Ipends  in  fuch  a  gratification  of  his  appetites 
and  paflions  as  is  coniiftent  with  health  and  re 
putation,  in  the  reciprocation  of  civilities 
among  his  equals,  and  fometimes  in  acts  of 
bouncy  nnd  munificence,  and  who  ufes  the 
power  and  influence  which  it  gives  him  fo  as 
to  conciliate  affection  and  procure  refpeet ;  lias 
leis  liappinefs  below,  than  if  by  aftronger  effort 
of  virtue  he  had  continued  in  a  ftate  of  depend 
ence  and  poverty,  neglected  and  defpifed,  def 
inite  of  any  other  means  to  exercife  the  focial 
affections  than  mutual  condolence  with  thofe 
who  ftiffer  the  fume  calamity,  and  almoft  wiih- 
ing,  in  the  bitterncfs  of  his  diltrefs,  that  he 
had  improved  the  opportunity  which  he  had 
loft. 

It  may  indeed  be  urged,  that  the  happinefs 
and  infelicity  of  both  thefe  ftates  are  ftill  in 
exact  proportion  to  virtue  :  that  the  affiuence, 
which  was  acquired  by  a  fmgle  act  of  vice,  is. 
enjoyed  only  by  the  exercife  of  virtue ;  and 
that  the  penury,  incurred  by  a  fingle  effort  of- 
virtue,  is  rendered  afflictive  only  by  impatience 
and  difcoutent. 

But  whether  this  be  granted  or  denied,  it 
remains  true  that  the  happinefs  in  both  thefe 
Mates  is  not  equal ;  and  that  in  one  the  means 
to  enjoy  life  were  acquired  by  vice,  which  in 
the  other  were  lort  by  virtue.  And  if  it  be 
poflible,  by  a  fingle  aft  of  vice,  to  encreafe 
happinefs  upon  the  whole  of  life  ;  from  what 
rational  motives  can  the  temptation  to  that  act; 
be  refifted  ?  From  none,  furely,  but  fuch  as 
arife  from  the  belief  of  a  future  ftate,  in  which 
virtue  will  be  rewarded  and  vice  punifhed ;  for  to 
what  can  happinefs  be  wifely  facrificed,  but  to 
greater  happinefs  ?  and  how  can  the  ways  of  God- 
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be  juftified,  if  a  man,  by  the  irreparable  injury  of 
his  neighbour,  becomes  happier  upon  the 
whole,  than  he  would  have  been  if  he  hadob- 
ferved  the  eternal  rule,  and  done  to  another  as 
he  would  that  another  fhould  do  to  him  ? 

Perhaps  I  may  be  told  that  to  talk  of  fa- 
crificing  happinefs  to  greater  happinefs,  as  vir- 
.  tue,  is  abfurd ;  and  that  he  who  is  reftrained 
from  fraud  or  violence,  merely  by  the  fear  of 
Hell,  is  no  more  virtuous  than  he  who  is  re 
ftrained  merely  by  the  fear  of  a  gibbet. 

But  fuppofing  this  to  be  true,  yet  with  re- 
fpect  to  fociety,  me.'e  external  reclitrude  of  con 
duit  anfwers  all  the  purpofcs  of  virtue ;  and 
if  I  travel  without  being  robbed,  it  is  of  little 
confequence  to  me,  whether  the  peribns  whom 
I  met  on  the  road  were  reiLuined from  attempt 
ing  to  invade  my  property  by  the  fear  of  pu- 
nifhment,  or  the  abhorrence  of  vice  :  fo  that 
the  gibbet,  if  it  does  not  produce  virtue,  is 
yet  of  fuch  inconteitible  utility,  that  I  believe 
thofe  gentlemen  would  be  very  unwilling  that 
it  fhould  be  removed,  who,  are  notwithftanding, 
fo  zealous  to  fteel  every  breaft  againft  the  fear 


of  damnation  ;  nor  would  they  be  content, 
however  negligent  of  their  fouls,  that  their 
property  mould  be  no  othervvife  fecured,  than 
by  the  power  of  MORAL  BEAUTY,  and  the 
prevalence  of  ideal  enjoyments. 

If  it  be  afked,  how  moral  agents  became  the 
fubjects  of  accidental  and  adventitious  hap- 
pinef»  or  mifery ;  and  why  they  were  placed  in 
a  date  in  which  it  frequently  happens,  that  vir 
tue  only  alleviates  calamity,  and  vice  only  mo 
derates  delight ;  the  aniwer  of  Revelation  is 
known,  and  it  mult  be  the  talk  of  thole  who 
reject  it  to  give  a  better ;  it  is  enough  for  me  to 
have  proved  that  man  is  at  prefent  in  fuch  aftate : 
I  pretend  not  to  trace  the  c  uniearcheable  wayjfrof 
*  the  Almighty,'  nor  attempt  to  '  penetrate  the 
'  darknefs  that  furounds  his  throne  :'  but  amidit 
this  enlightened  generation,  in  which  'fuch 
multitudes  can  account  for  apparent  obliquitits 
and  defects  in  the  moral  world,  I  am  content 
with  an  humble  expectation  of  that  time,  in 
which  '  every  thing  that  is  crooked  mall  be 
1  made  ftraight,  and  every  thing  that  is  ira- 
'  perfect  mall  be  done  away-.' 


No.  XI.     TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  12,  1752. 


Hie  potens  fui 

Lfftufque  Jfget,  cui  licet  in  diem 
Dixijje,  <vixi. 


HOR. 


Happy  the  man,  and  happy  he  alor.t, 
He  --U.-/W  can  call  to-day  his  o--wn  ; 
He  luho,  fecure  within,  can  fay, 
To-mcrro-iu  do  thy  -ivorft,  for  I  have  li&d  to-day. 


DRYDEN. 


TO   THE    ADVENTURER. 
SIR, 

T  is  the  fate  of  all  who  do  not  live  in  ne- 
ceffary  or  accidental  obfcurity,  who  neither 
jpafs  undiftinguifhed  through  the  vale  of  po 
verty,  nor  hide  themfelves  in  the  groves  of  fo- 
litude,  to  have  a  numerous  acquaintance  and 
few  friends. 

An  acquaintance  is  a  being  who  meets  us 
with  a  fmile  and  a  falute,  who  tells  us  in  the 
fame  breath  that  he  is  glad  and  forry  for  the 
moft  trivial  good  and  ill  that  befals  us,  and  yet 
who  turns  from  us  without  regret,  who  fcarce 
wifhes  to  fee  us  again,  who  forfakes  us  in  hope- 
kfs  ficknefs  or  advcrfity,  and  when  we  die  re 


members  us  no  more.  A  friend  is  he  with 
whom  our  intereft  is  united,  upon  whofe  parti 
cipation  all  our  pleafures  depend  j  who  fooths 
us  in  the  fretfulnefs  of  difeafe,  and  cheers  us  in 
the  gloom  of  a  prifon  ;  to  whom  when  we  die* 
even  our  remains  are  facred,  who  follows  them 
with  tears  to  the  grave,  and  preferves  our  image 
in  his  heart.  A  friend  our  calamities  may 
grieve,  aud  our  wants  may  impoverifh,  but 
neglect  only  can  offend,  and  unkindnefs  alie 
nate.  Is  it  not  therefore  aftouifhing,  that  a 
friend  fhould  ever  be  alienated  or  offended? 
and  can  there  be  a  ftronger  inftance  of  the  folly1 
and  caprice  of  mankind,  than  their  withhold 
ing  from  thc"%  upon  whom  their  happinefs  i? 
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confeffed  to  depend,  that  civility  which  they 
lavilh  upon  others,  without  hope  of  any  higher 
reward  than  a  trivial  and  momentary  gratifica 
tion  of  their  vanity,  by  an  echo  of  their  com 
pliments  and  a  return  of  their  obeifance  ? 

Of  this  caprice  there  are  none  who  have 
more  caufe  to  complain  than  myielf.  That  I 
am  a  perfcn  of  fome  importance  has  never  yet 
a  difputed  :  I  am  allowed  to  have  great 
power  to  pleafe  and  to  inftruct  ;  I  always  con 
tribute  to  the  felicity  of  thofe  by  whom  I  am 
well  treated;  and  I  muft  confefs,  that  I  am 
never  abufM  without  leaving  marks  of  my  re- 
fentment  behind  me. 

I  am  generally  regarded  as  a  friend ;  and 
there  are  few  who  could  think  of  parting  with 
me  for  the  laft  time,  without  the  utmoft  regret, 
folicitude,  and  reluctance.  I  know,  wherever 
I  come,  that  I  have  been  the  object  of  defire 
and  hope  ;  and  that  the  pleafure  which  I  am 
expected  to  diffufe,  has,  like  all  others,  been 
enjoyed  by  anticipation.  By  the  young  and 
gay,  thofe  who  are  entering  the  world 
either  as  a  fcene  of  bufmefs  or  pleafure,  I 
am  frequently  defired  with  fuch  impatience* 
that  although  every  moment  brings  on  wrinkles 
and  decrepitude  with  irrefiftible  rapidity,  that 
they  will  be  willing  that  the  time  of  my  ab- 
fence  mould  be  annihilated,  and  the  approach 
of  wrinkles  and  decrepitude  rendered  yet  more 
precipitate.  There  cannot  furely  be  ftronger 
evidence  than  this  of  my  influence  upon  their 
happinefs,  or  of  their  affection  for  me :  and  yet 
the  tranfport  with  which  I  am  at  firft  received 
quickly  fubfides  ;  they  appear  to  grow  weary 
of  my  company,  they  would  again  (horten  life 
to  haften  the  hour  of  my  departure,  and  they 
reflect  upon  the  length  of  my  viiit  with  regret. 

To  the  aged  I  confefs  I  am  not  able  to  pro 
cure  equal  advantages  ;  and  yet  there  are  ibme 
cf  thefe  who  have  been  remarkable  for  their 
virtue,  among  whom  I  experience  more  con- 
ftant  reciprocations  of  friend/hip.  I  never 
V.eard  that  they  exprefled  an  impatient  expecta 
tion  of  me  when  abfent,  nor  do  they  receive 
me  with  rapture  when  I  come  ;  but  while  I  ftay 
they  treat  me  with  complacency  and  good-hu 
mour  ;  and  in  proportion  as  their  firft  addrefs 
is  lefs  violent,  the  whole  tenour  of  their  conduct 
is  more  equal :  they  fuffer  me  to  leave  them  in  an 
evening  without  importunity  to  prolong  my  vifit, 
and  think  of  my  departure  with  indifference,- 


You  will,  perhaps,  imagine,  that  I  am  dife 
tinguifhed  by  fome  ftrange  fingularity,  of  which 
the  uncommon  treatment  that  I  receive  is  a 
confequence.  As  few  can  judge  with  imparti 
ality  of  their  oton  character,  none  are  believed 
merely  upon  their  own  evidence  who  affirm  it  to  be 
good  :  I  will  therefore  defcribe  to  you  the  man 
ner  in  which  I  am  received  by  perfons  of  very 
different  ftations,  capacities,  and  employments. 
The  facts  mail  be  exhibited  without  falfe  colour 
ing;  I  will  neither  fupprefs,  foften,  nor  exagge 
rate  any  circumftancCj  by  which  the  natural  and 
genuine  ftate  of  thefe  facts  may  be  difcovered,- 
and  I  know  that  your  fagacity  willdo  me  jv.ftice^ 

In  (ummer  I  rife  very  early,  and  the  firft 
perfon  that  I  fee  is  a  peafant  at  his  work,  who 
generally  regards  me  with  a  frnile,  though  he 
fcldom  participates  of  my  bounty.  His  labour 
is  fcarce  ever  fufpended  while  I  am  with  him  ; 
yet  he  always  talks-  of  me  with  complacency,- 
and  never  treats  me  with  neglect  or  indecorum, 
except  perhaps  on  a  holiday,  when  he  has  been 
tippling ;  and  this  I  can  eafily  overlook, 
though  he  commonly  receives  a  hint  of  his  fault 
the  next  morning,  that  he  may  be  the  moie 
upon  his  guard  for  the  future. 

But  though  in  the  country  I  have  reafbn  to- 
be  bed  fatisfied  with  the  behaviour  of  thofe 
whom  I  firft  fee,  yet  in  my  early  walks  in 
town  I  am  almoft  fure  to  be  infulted.  As  foon 
as  the  wretch  who  has  pafied  the  night  at  a 
tavern,  or  a  gaming-table,  perceives  me  at  a 
diftance,  he  begins  to  mutter  curfes  againft  me, 
though  he  knows  they  will  be  fulfilled  upon 
himfelf,  and  is  impatient  till  he  can  bar  his- 
door,  and  hide  himfelf  in  bed. 

I  have  one  lifter,  and  though  her  complexi 
on  is  very  dark,  yet  me  is  not  without  her 
charms  :  me  is,  I  confefs,  faid  to  look  beft  by 
candle-light,  in  herjewels,  andat  a  priblickplace, 
where  the  fplendor  of  her  drefs,  and  the  multi 
plicity  of  other  objects,  prevent  too  minute  an 
examination  of  her  perfon.  Some  good  judges 
have  fancied,  though  perhaps  a  little  whimfi- 
cally,  that  there  is  fomething  inexpreffibly  pleaf- 
ing  in  her  by  moon-light,  a  kind  of  placid 
eafe,  a  gentle  languor,  which  foftens  her  features,- 
and  gives  new  grace  to  her  manner  :  they  fay 
too,  that  me  is  beft  difpofed  to  be  agreeable  in 
a  walk,  under  the  checquered  made  of  a  grove,- 
along  the  green  banks  of  a  river,  or  upon  the 
fandy  beach  by  the  fea. 
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My  fitters  principles  in  many  particulars 
differ  from  mine  ;  but  there  has  been  always 
iwch  a  harmony  between  us,  that  fhe  feldom 
fmiles  upon  thofe  who  have  fuffered  me  to  pais 
with  a  contemptuous  negligence ;  much  lefs 
does  fhe  ufe  her  influence,  which  is  very  great, 
to  procure  any  advanvge  for  thofe  who  drive 
me  from  their  prefence  with  outrage  and  abufe ; 
and  yet  none  are  more  affiduous  in  their  ad- 
/dreffes,  nor  intrude  longer  upon  her  privacy, 
than  thofe  who  are  moft  implacably  my  ene 
mies. 

She  is  generally  better  received  by  the  poor 
than  the  rich ;  and  indeed  me  feldom  vifits  the 
indigent  and  the  wretched,  without  bringing 
fomething  for  their  relief;  yet  thofe  who  are 
moft  felicitous  to  engage  her  in  parties  of  plea- 
fure,  and  are  feen  longeft  in  her  company,  are 
always  fufpecled  of  fome  evil  defign. 

You  will,  "perhaps,  think  there  is  fomething 
enigmatical  in  all  this  ;  and  left  you  mould  not 
yet  be  able  to  difcover  my  true  character  fuffi- 
ciently  to  engage  you  La  my  intereft,  I  will  give 
you  a  fhort  hiftory  of  the  incidents  that  have 
happened  to  me  during  the  laft  eight  hours.  : 

It-  is  now  four  o'clock '  in  the  afternoon : 
about  feven  I  rofe  ;  foon  after,  as  I  was  walk 
ing  by  the  dial  in  Covent  Garden,  I  was  per 
ceived  by  a  man  well  dreffed,  who  appeared  to 
have  been  fleeping  under  one  of  the  fheds,  and 
whom  a  watchman  had  juft  told  that  I  was  ap 
proaching.  After  attempting  to  fwear  feveral 
paths,  and  ftaggering  a  few  paces,  he  fcowled 
'at  me  under  his  hat,  and  infulted  me  indirect 
ly,  by  telling,  the  watchman,  as  well  as  he 
could,  that  he  had  fat  in  company  with  my 
fifter  till  he  became  too  drunk  to  find  his  way 
home,  which  neverthejefs  he  had  attempted; 
and  that  he  hated  me  as  he  hated  the  devil :  he 
then  defired  that  a  coach  or  a  chair  might  be 
immediately  called  to  carry  him.  from  my  pre 
fence.  ; 

About  nine  I  vifited  a  young  lady  who  could 
not  fee  me,  becaufe  fhe  was  but  juft  returned 
from  a  rout .  I  went  next  to  a  ftudent  in  theTem- 
j>te,  who  received  me  with  great  joy  ;  but  told 
me,  that  he  was  going  to  dine  with  a  gentle- 
ihan,  whofe  daughter  he  had  long  courted,  and 
who  at  length,  by  the  interpofition  of  friends,  had 


been  perfuaded  to  confent  to  the  match,  though 
feveral  others  had  offered  a  larger  fettlement, 
From  this  interview  I  had  no  dciire  to  detain 
him  ;  and  about  twelve  I  found  a  young  pro 
digal,  to  whom  I  had  afforded  many  opportu 
nities  of  felicity,  which  he  neglected  to  im 
prove  ;  and  whom  I  had  fcarce  ever  left  with 
out  having  convinced  him,  that  he  was  wafting 
life  in  the  fearch  of  pieafures  which  he  could 
never  find.  He  looked  upon  me  with  a  counte 
nance  full  of  fufpicion,  dread  and  perplexity, 
and  feemed  tq  \vilh  that  I  had  delayed  my  vifit, 
or  been  excluded  by  his  Servant ;  imagining,  as 
I  have  fince  heard,  that  a  bailiff  was  behind  me. 
After  dinner,  I  again  met  my  friend  the  ftu 
dent  ;  but  he  who  had  fo  lately  received  me  with 
extafy,  now  leered  at  me  with  a  fullen  difcon- 
tent,  and  if  it  had  been  in  his  power  would 
have  deftroyed  me,  for  no  other  reafon  than  be 
caufe  the  old  gentleman  whom  he  vifited  had 
changed  his  mind. 

You  may,  perhaps,  be  told,  that  I  am  my- 
felf  inconftant  and  rapacious,  that  I  am  never 
the  fame  perfon  eight  and  forty  hours  together, 
and  that  no  man  knows  whether  at  ray  next 
vifit  J  fhall  bring  him  good  or  evil :  but  iden 
tity  of  perfon  might  with  equal  truth  be  deni 
ed  of  the  Adventurer,  and  of  every  other  be 
ing  upon  earth  ;  for  all  animal  bodies  are  in  a 
ftate  of  perpetual  decay  and  renovation  :  fo  ri 
diculous  a  (lander  does  not  indeed  deferve  a  le- 
rious  reply ;  and  I  believe  you  are  new  ready 
to  anfwer  every  other  cavil  of  my  enemies,  by 
convincing  the  world  that  it  is  their  own  fault 
if  I  do  not  always  leave  them  wifer  and  better 
than  I  find  them  ;  and  whoever  has  through 
life  continued  to  become  gradually  wifer  and 
better,  has  obtained  a  fource  of  divine  felicity, 
a  well  of  living  water,  which,  like  the  wi 
dow's  oil-,  mall  increafe  as  it  is  poured  out,  and 
which,  though  it  was  fupplied  by  time,  eter 
nity  fhall  not  exhauft, 

I  hope,  Sir,  your  paper  will  be  a  means  of 
procuring  me  better  treatment ;  and  that  you 
will  yourfelf  be  felicitous  to  fecure  the  friend- 
fhip  of, 

Your  humble  fervant, 

TO-DAV 
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No.  XII.     SATURDAY,   DECEMBER  16,  1752, 


Magnum  Pauperies  opprobrium  jubel 
£!uiJ*vis  aut  facer  e  ant  pati. 


HOR. 


He  whom  tfi£  dread  of  ivant  enfnares, 
ll'ith  bafenefs  &&',  iviik  meannefs  bears. 


TO   THE    ADVENTURER. 


MR, 


Y  all  the  expedients  that  have'  been  found 
out  to  alleviate  the  miferies  of  life,  none 
is  left  to  defpair  but  complaint :  and  though 
complaint,  without  hope  of  relief,  may  be 
thought  rather  to  encreafe  than  mitigate  an- 
guifli,  as  it  recollects  every  circumftance  of  dif- 
trefs,  and  imbitters  the  memory  of  paft  fuffer- 
ings  by  the  anticipation  of  future ;  yet,  like 
weeping-,  it  is  an  indulgence  of  that  which  it 
is  pain  to  fupprefs,  and  fooths  with  the  hope  of 
pity  the  wretch  who  defpairs  of  comfort.  Of 
this  number  is  he  who  now  addreffes  you :  yet 
the  folace  of  complaint  and  the  hope  of  pity, 
are  not  the  only  motives  that  have  induced  me 
to  communicate  the  feries  of  events,  by  which  I 
have  been  led  on  in  an  infenfible  deviation  from 
felicity,  and  at  laft  plunged  in  irremediable  ca- 
l-.mity  :  I  wifh  that  others  may  efcape  perditi 
on  j  and  am,  therefore,  folicitous  to  warn  them 
cf  the  path  that  leads  to  the  precipice .  from 
'v'r.ich  I  have  fallen. 

I  am  the  only  child  of  a  weal  thy  farmer,  who, 
as  he  was  himfelf  illiterate,  was  the  more  zea 
lous  to  make  his  fon  a  fcholar  ;  imagining  that 
there  was  in  the  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin 
iome  fecret  charm  of  perpetual  influence,  which 
as  I  pafied  through  life  would  fmooth  the  way 
before  me,  eftabli/h  the  happinefs  of  fuccefs, 
and  fupply  new  rcfources  to  difappointment. 
But  not  being  able  to  deny  himfelf  the  pleafure 
he  found  in  having  me  about  him,  inttead  of 
fending  me,  out  to  a  boarding-fchool,  he  offered 
the  curate  of  the  parifh  ten  pounds  a  year  and 
his  board  to  become  my  tutor. 

This  gentleman,  who  was  in  years,  and  had 
lately  buried  his  wife,  accepted  the  employment, 
but  rtfui'ed  the  i'alary  :  the  work  of  education, 
he  faid,  would  agreeably  fill  his  intervals  of 
leifure,  and  happily  coincide  with  the  duties  of 
his  function  ;  but  he  obferved  that  his  curacy, 
which  was  thirty  pounds  a  year,  and  had  long 


fubfift  ed  him  when  he  had  a  family,  would  make 
him  wealthy  now  he  was  a  fingle  man  ;  and 
therefore  he  infifted  to  pay  for  his  board  :  to 
this  my  father,  with  whatever  reluctance,  was 
obliged  to  confent.  At  the  age  of  fix  years, 
I  began  to  read  my  Accidence  under  my  pre 
ceptor;  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  had  gone 
through  the  Latin  and  Greek  Clafllcks.  But 
the  languages  were  not  all  that  I  learned  of  this 
gentleman  ;  befides  other  fcience  of  lefs  impor 
tance,  he  taught  me  the  theory  of  Chriftianity 
by  his  precepts,  and  the  practice  by  his  ex 
ample. 

As  his  temper  was  calm  and  fteady,  the  in-  \ 
fluence  which  he  acquired  over  me  was  unli 
mited  :  he  was  never  capricioufly  fevere ;  fo  that 
I  regarded  his  difpleafure  not  as  an  effect  of  his 
infirmity,  but  of  my  own  fault ;  he  difcover- 
ed  fo  much  affection  in  the  pleafure  with  which 
he  commended,  and  in  the  tender  concern  with, 
which  he  reproved  me,  that  I   loved  him  as  a 
father  ;  and  his  devotion,  though  rational  and 
manly,  was  yet  fo  habitual  and  fervent,  that  I 
reverenced  him  as  a  faint.     I   found  even  my 
paffions  controuled  by  an  awe  which  his  pre- 
fence  impreiTed ;  and  by  a  conftant  attention  to 
his  doctrine  and  his  life,  I  acquired  fuch  a  fenfc 
of  my  connection  with  the  invifible  world,  and 
fuch  a  conviction  of  the  confcioufnefs  of  DEI 
TY  to  all  my  thoughts,  that  every  inordinate 
wifh  wasfecretly  fuppreffed,  and  my  conduct  re 
gulated  by  the  moft  fcrupulous  circumfpection. 
My  father  thought  he  had  now  taken  fufficient 
care  of  my  education,  and  therefore  began   to 
expect  that  I  fhould  affiit  in  overlooking  his 
fervants,  and  managing  his  farm,  in  which  he 
intended  I  fhould  fucceed  him :  but   my  pre 
ceptor,  whole  principal  view  was  not  my  tem 
poral  advantage,  told  him  that,  as  a  farmer, 
great  part  of  my  learning  would  be  totally  ufe- 
lefs ;  and  that  the  only  way  to  make  me  fer- 
viceable  to  mankind,  in  proportion  to  the  know 
ledge  I  had  acquired,  would  be  to  (end  me  to 
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the  unlverfity,  that  at  a  proper  time  I  might 
take  orders.  But  my  father,  befides  that  he 
was  unwilling  to  part  with  me,  had  probably 
many  realbns  againft  my  entering  the  world  in 
a  caflbck  :  fuch,  however,  was  the  deference 
which  he  paid  to  my  tutor,  tliat  he  had  almoit 
implicitly  fubmitted  to  his  determination,  when 
a  relation  of  my  mother's,  who  was  an  attor 
ney  of  great  practice  in  the  Temple,  came  to 
fpend  part  of  the  long  vacation  at  our  houfe,  in 
confequence  of  invitations  which  had  been  oftSfr 
repeated  during  an  abfeiice  of  many  years. 

My  father  thought  that  an  opportunity  oF 
consulting  how  to  dilpofe  of  me,  with  a  man  fo 
well  acquainted  with  life,  was  not  to  be  loft  ; 
and  perhaps  he  fecretly  hoped  that  my  precep 
tor  would  give  up  his  opinion  as  indefenfible, 
*f  a  perfon  of  the  lawyer's  experience  fliould 
declare  againft  it.  My  coulin  was  accordingly 
made  umpire  in  the  debate ;  and  after  he  had 
heard  the  arguments  on  both  iides>  he  declared 
againft  my  becoming  a  farmer :  he  faid,  it 
would  be  an  act  of  injuftice  to  bury  my  parts 
&nd  learning  in  the  obfcurity  of  rural  life  ;  be- 
caufe,  if  produced  to  the  world,  they  would 
probably  be  rewarded  with  wealth  and  diftinc- 
tion.  My  preceptor  imagined  the  queftion  w"as 
now  finally  determined  in  his  favour ;  and  be^ 
>ng  obliged  to  vifit  one  of  his  parilhioners  that 
was  lick,  he  gave  me  a  look  of  congratulation  as 
he  went  out,  and  I  perceived  his  cheek  glow  with 
aflufli  of  triumph}  andhis  eye  fparkle  with  tears 
of  delight. 

But  he  had  no  fooner  left  the  room,  than  my 
coufin  gave  the  converfation  another  turn  :  he 
tojd  my  father,  (hat  though  he  had  oppofed  his 
making  me  a  farmer,  he  was  not  an  advocate 
*or  my  becoming  a  parfon  j  for  that  to  make  a 
young  fellow  a  parfon,  without  being  able  td 
procure  him  a  living,  was  to  make  him  a  beg 
gar.  He  then  made  fome  witty  reflections  on 
the  old  gentleman  who  was  jull  gone  out ;  no 
body,  he  faid,  could  queftion  his  having  been 
put  to  a  bad  trade>  who  confidered  his  circum- 
ftances  now  he  had  followed  it  forty  years; 
And  after  fome  other  fprightly  lallies,  which, 
though  they  made  my  father  laugh,  made  me 
tremble  ;  he  clapped  him  upon  the  moulder — • 
'  If  you  have  a  mind  your  boy  mould  make  a 
f  figure  in  life,  old  gentleman,'  fays  he,  *  put 

*  him  clerk  to  me  ;    my  Lord  Chancellor  King 

*  was  no  better  than  the  Ton  of  a  country  (hop- 
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'  keeper ;  and  my  mafter  gave  a  perfon  of  much 

*  greater  eminence  many  a  half  crown  when  he 

*  was  an  attorney's  clerk  in  the  next  chambers 
'  to  mine.     What  fay  you  ?  fhall  I.  take  him 
'  up  with  me  or  not  ?'     My  father,  who  bad 
liftened  tb  this  propofal  with  great  eagernefs,  as 
foon  as  my  coufin  had  done  fpeaking,  cried — '  A 

*  match!'  and  immediately  gave  him  his  hand, 
in  token  of  his   confent.     Thus  the  bargain 
wasfftruck,  and  my  fate  determined  before  my 
tutor  came  back. 

It  was  in  vain  that  he  afterwards  objected  to 
the  character  of  my  n.ew  mafter,  and  expreffed 
the  molt  dreadful  apprehenfions  at  my  becoming 
an  attorney's  clerk,  and  entering  into  the  fo- 
ciety  of  wretches  who  had  been  reprefented  to 
him,  and  perhaps  not  unjuftly,  as  the  moft  pro 
fligate  upon  earth  :  they  do  not,  indeed,  become 
worfe  than  others,  merely  as  clerks  5  but  as 
young  perfons,  who  with  more  money  to  fpend 
in  the  gratification  of  appetite,  are  fooner  than 
others  abandoned  to  their  own  conduct  ;  for 
though  they  are  taken  from  under  the  protecti 
on  of  a  parent,  yet  being  fcarc'e  confidered  as 
in  a  ftate  of  fervitude,  they  are  not  fufficiently 
reftrairied  by  the  authority  of  a  mafter. 

My  father  had  conceived  of  my  coufin  as  the 
beft-hatured  man  in  the  world  ;  and  probably 
was  intoxicated  with  the  romantick  hope  of  liv 
ing  to  fee  me  upon  the  bench  at  Weftminfter 
Hall,  or  of  meeting  me  on  the  circuit  lolling  in 
my  own  coach,  and  attended  by  a  crowd  of  the 
interior  inftriiments  of juftic'e.  He  was  not  there 
fore  to  be  moved  either  by  expostulation  or  en 
treaty  j  and  I  let  out  with  my  coufin  on  horfe- 
back  to  meet  the  ftage  at  a  town  within  a  few 
miles,  after  having  taken  leave  of  my  father 
with  a  tendernefs  that  melted  us  both ;  and  re 
ceived  from  the  hoary  faint  his  laft  inftructions 
and  benediftion,  and  at  length  the  parting  em 
brace,  which  was  given  with  the  filent  ardor  of 
unutterable  wifhes,  and  repeated  with  tears  that 
could  no  longer  be  fupprefled  or  concealed. 

When  we  were  feated  in  the  coach)  my 
coufin  began  to  make  himfelf  merry  with  the 
regret  and  difcontent  that  he  perceived  in  my 
countenance*  at  leaving  a  cowhoufe,  a  hogftye, 
and  two  old  grey-pates,  who  were  contending 
whether  I  fliould  be  buried  in  a  farm  or  a 
college.  I,  who  had  never  heard  either  my  fa 
ther  or  my  tutor  treated  with  irreverence,  could 
not  conceal  my  difpleafure  and  refentment ;  but 
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he  ftill  continued  to  rally  my  country  fimpli- 
city  with  many  allufions  which  I  did  not  then 
underftand,  but  which  greatly  delighted  the  reft 
of  the  company.  The  fourth  day  brought  us 
to  our  journey's  end,  and  my  matter,  as  foon  as 
we  reached  his  chambers,  iliook  me  by  the  hand, 
and  bid  me  welcome  to  the  Temple. 

He  had  been  fome  years  a  widower,  and  his 
only  child,  a  daughter,  being  1K11  at  a  board- 
ing-fchcol>  his  family  confided  only  of  a  man 
and  maid-fervant  and  myielf ;  for  t,hough  hs 
had  two  hired  clerks,  yet  they  lodged  and  board 
ed  themfelves.  The  horrid  lewdnefs  and  pro- 
fanenefs  of  theft  fellows  terrified  and  difguiled 
me  ;  nor  could  I  believe  that  my  matter's  pro 
perty  and  intereft  could  be  fafely  entrufted  with 
men,  who  in  every  refpecl:  appeared  to  be  fo 
deftitute  of  virtue  and  religion :  I,  therefore, 
thought  it  my  duty  to  appriie  him  of  his  dan 
ger  ;  and  accordingly  one  day  when  we  were  at 
dinner,  I  communicated  my  fufpicion,  and  the 
reafon  upon  which  it  was  founded.  The  form 
al  folemnity  with  which  I  introduced  this  con- 
verfation,  and  the  air  of  importance  which  I 
gave  to  my  difcovery,  threw  him  into  a  violent 
fit  of  laughter,  which  ftruck  me  dumb  with 
confufion  and  aftonifhment.  As  foon  as  he  re- 
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covered  himfelf,  he  told  me,  that  though  his 
clerks  might  ufe  fome  expreffions  that  I  had 
riot  been  accuftomed  to  hear,  vet  he  believed 
them  to  be  very  honed  5  and  that  he  placed 
mo/e  confidence  in  them,  than  he  would  in  a 
i'~  final  prig,  of  whom  he  knew  nothing  but 
that  he  went  every  morning  and  evening  to 
prayers,  and  laid  grace  before  and  after  meat  j 
that  as  to  fwearing,  they  meant  no  harm  ;  and 
as  he  .did  not  doubt  but  that  every  young  fellow 
liked  a  girl,  it  was  better  they  fhould  joke  about 
it  than  be  hypocritical  and  fly :  not  that  he 
would  be  thought  to  fufpecT:  my  integrity,  or 
to  blame  me  for  praftices,  which  he  knew  to  be 
merely  effects  of  the  bigotry  and  fuperfiition  in 
which  I  had  been  educated,  and  not  the  dif- 
guifts  of  cunning  or  the  fubterfuges  of  guilt. 

I  was  greatly  mortified  r.t  my  coufin's  beha 
viour  on  this  occafion,  and  wondered  from  what 
caufe  it  could  proceed,  and  why  he  mould  fo 
lightly  pafs  over  thofe  vices  in  others,  from 
which  he  abftained  himfelf  j  for  I  had  never 
heard  him  fwear ;  and  as  his  expreffions  were 
not  obfcene,  I  imagined  his  converfation  was 
chafte ;  in  which,  howevers  my  ignorance  de 
ceived  me,  and  it  was  not  long  before  I  had^ 
reafon  to  change  my  opinion  of  his  charu&er. 
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Sic  omnia  fatts 
In  pejuj  ruere,  ac  retro  fubLipfa,  referrl : 
Non  aliter  quam  qui  ad<verfo  vix  Jiumine  lerr.bum 
Remigiis  fubigit :  fi  brachia  forte  remi/it, 
Clique  ilium  in  frxceps  -pro no  rapit  afoeus  anm. 


Thus  all  below,   whether  by  nature's  curfi, 
Or  fate's  decree^  degenerate  jtill  to  ivorj'e. 
So  the  boafs  brawny  creiv  the  current  Jlem, 
And,  flow  advancing  Jiruggle  with  the  fir  earn : 
But  if  they  Jlack  their  Tiands,  or  ceafc  to  jh-iwe, 
Then  down  the  flood  with  headlong  hajle  they  drive. 


VlRC. 


DRYDEN. 


HERE  came  one  morning  to  enquire  for 
him  at  his  chambers,  a  lady  who  had 
fomething  in  her  manner  which  caught  my  at 
tention  and  excited  my  curiofity  :  her  cloaths 
were  fine,  but  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
put  on  was  rather  flaunting  than  elegant ;  her 
addrefs  was  not  eafy  nor  polite,  but  feemed  to 


be  a  ftrange  mixture  of  affefted  fiate  ajid  li 
centious  familiarity  ;  me  looked  in  the  glafs 
while  me  was  fpeaking  to  me,  and  without  any 
confufion  adjufted  her  tucker.  She  feemed  ra 
ther  pleal'cd  than  difconcerted  at  being  regard 
ed  with  earneitnefs ;  and  being  told  that  my 
coufia  was  abroad,  ihe  afked  fome  trifling  quef. 
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tltfns,  and  then  making  a  flight  curtfey,  took 
•up  the  fide  of  her  hoop  with  a  jerk  that  difco- 
vered  at  leaft  half  her  leg,  and  hurried  down 
Hairs. 

I  could  not  help  enquiring  of  the  clerks  if 
they  knew  this  lady  j  and  was  greatly  con 
founded  when  they  told  me  with  an  air  of  le- 
crecy,  that  (he  was  my  coufin's  miftrer^whcm 
he  had  kept  almoft  two  years  in  lodgings  near 
Covent  Garden.  At  firft  I  fufpetted  this  in 
formation  ;  but  it  was  foon  confirmed  by  fo  ma 
ny  circumftances,  that  I  could  no  longer  doubt 
of  its  truth. 

As  my  principles  were  yet  untainted,  and  the 
influence  of  my  education  was  ftili  fh  ong,  I  re 
garded  my  coufm's  fentiments  as  impious  and 
deteftable ;  and  his  example  rather  ftruck  me 
with  horror,  than  feduced  me  to  imitation.  I 
flattered  myfelf  with  hopes  of  effecting  his  re 
formation,  and  took  every  opportunity  to  hint 
the  wickednefs  of  allowed  incontinence;  for 
which  I  was  always  rallied  when  he  was  dif- 
pofed  to  be  merry,  and  anfwered  with  the  con 
temptuous  fneer  of  felf-fufficiency  when  he  \\as 
fullen. 

Near  four  years  of  my  clerkfliip  were  now 
expired,  and  I  had  never  yet  entered  the  lifts 
as  a  difputant  with  my  coufin  :  for  though  I 
conceived  myfelf  to  be  much  his  fuperior  in 
moral  and  theological  learning,  and  though  he 
often  admitted  me  to  familiar  converfation,  yet 
I  ftill  regarded  the  fubordination  of  a  fervant  to 
a  mafter,  as  one  of  the  duties  of  my  ftation, 
and  preferved  it  with  fuch  exactneis,  that  I  ne 
ver  exceeded  a  queftion  or  a  hint  when  we  were 
•  alone,  and  was  always  filent  when  he  had  com 
pany,  though  I  frequently  heard  fuch  poiitions 
advanced,  as  made  me  wonder  that  no  tremen 
dous  token  of  Divine  difplediire  immediately 
followed  :  but  coming  one  night  from  the  ta 
vern,  warm  with  wine,  and,  as  I  imagined, 
flufhed  with  polemic  fuccefs*  he  inilfted  upon 
my  taking  one  glafs  with  him  before  he  went  to 
bed ;  and  almoft  as  foon  as  we  were  i'eated,  he  gave 
me  a  formal  challenge,  by  denying  all  DIVINE 
REVELATION,  and  defying  me  to  prove  it. 

I  now  confidered  every  diftinfHon  as  thrown 
down,  and  flood  forth  as  the  champion  of  reli-. 
gion,  with  that  elation  of  mind  which  th*  hero 
always  feels  at  the  approach  of  danger.  I 
thought  myfelf  fecure  of  viftory  j  and  rejoicing 
that  he  had  compelled  me  to  do  what  I  had  often 


wifhed  lie  would  permit,  I  obliged  him  to  de 
clare  that  he  would  difpute  upon  equal  -terms, 
and  we  began  the  debate.  But  it  was  not  long 
before  I  was  aftonilhed  to  find  myfelf  confound 
ed  by  a  man,  whom  I  law  half  drunk,  and 
whole  learning  and  abilities  I  ckfpifed  wiien. 
he  was  fober ;  for  as  I  h^d  but  very  lately  dif- 
covered,  tha.t  any  of  the  principles  of  religion, 
from  the  immortality  of  the  foul  to  the  deepeft 
myftery,  had  been  fo  much  as  questioned,  ail 
his  objections  were  new.  I  w^s  afiaulted  where 
I  had  made  no  preparation  for  defence ;  an  j 
having  not  been  fo  much  accuftomed  to  dii- 
putation,  as  to  conliaer  that,  in  the  prefent 
weakr.efs  ot  human  intellects,  it  is  much  eafier 
to  object  than  aufwer,  and  that  in  every  dif- 
quilition  difficulties  are  found  which  cannot  be 
rcfolred,  I  was  overborne  by  the  fudden  onfet, 
and  in  the  tumnlt  of  my  fearch  for  anfwers  to 
his  cavils,  forgot  to  prefs  the  pofitive  argu 
ments  on  which  religion  is  eftablifhed  :  he  took 
advantage  of  my  confufion,  proclaimed  his  own 
triumph,  and  becaufe  I  was  deprefled,  treated 
me  as  vanquilhed. 

As  the  event  which  had  thus  mortified  my 
pride  was  perpetually  revolved  in  my  mind,  the 
fame  miftake  ftill  continued  :  I  enquired  forfo- 
liitions  inftead  of  proofs^  and  found  myfelf 
more  and  more  entangled  in  the  fnares  of  fo- 
phiftiy.  In  fome  other  conversations  which  my 
coufin  was  now  eager  ta  begin,  new  difficulties 
were  liar  ted,  the  labyrinth  of  doubt  grew  more 
intricate,  and  as  the  queftion  was  of  infinite  rno-r 
ment,  my  mind  vtas.  brought  into  the  moft  dif— 
trefsful  anxiety.  I  ruminated  inceflantly  on 
the  Iubje6l  of  our  debate,  fojnetiraes  chiding 
mylelf  for  my  doubts,  and  fometime  applaud 
ing  the  courage  and  freedom  of  my  enquiry. 

While  my  mind  was  in  this  ftnte,  I  heard 
by  accident  that  there,  was  a  club  at  r.n  r.le- 
houfe  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  fuch  fub- 
jefts  were  freely  debated,  to  which  every  bodys 
was  admitted  without  fcruple  or  formality  :  to 
this  club  in  an  evil  hour  I  refblved  to  go,  that 
I  might  learn  how  knotty  points  were  to  be 
difcul&d,  and  truth  diAinguifiied  from  er 
ror. 

Accordingly  on  the  next  club  night  I  mingl 
ed  with  the  multitude  that  was  aiiembled  in  this 
fchool  of  folly  and  infidelity.  I  was  at  firft  dif- 
gufted  at  the grofs  ignorance  of  lbmev and  (he ek 
ed  at  the  horrid  blafphemy  of  others;  but 
E  a 
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curiofity  prevailed,  and  my  fenfibility  by  de 
grees  wore  off.  I  found  that  almoft  every 
fpeaker  had  a  different  opinion,  which  fome  of 
them  fupported  by  arguments,  that  to  me,  who 
was  utterly  unacquainted  with  difputation,  ap 
peared  to  hold  oppofite  probabilities  in  exacl 
equipoife  ;  fo  that,  inftead  of  being  confirmed 
in  any  principle,  I  was  'diverted  of  all;  the 
perplexity  of  my  mind  was  increafed,  and  I 
contracted  fuch  a  habit  of  queftioning  whatever 
offered  itfelf  to  my  imagination,  that  I  almoft 
doubted  my  own  exiftence. 

In  proportion  as  I  was  lefs  aiTured  in  my 
principles,  I  was  lefs  circumipect  in  my  con- 
duel:  :  but  fuch  was  ftill  the  force  of  education, 
that  any  grofs  violence  offered  to  that  whiclvl 
had  held  facred,  and  every  aft  which  I  had 
been  ufed  to  regard  as  incurring  the  forfeiture 
of  the  Divi'ne  Favour,  ftun'g  me  with  remorie. 
I  was  indeed  ftill  restrained  from  flagitious  irn- 
jnorality,  by  the  power  of  habit :  but  this 
power  grew  weaker  and  weaker,  and  the  natu 
ral  propenfity  to  ill  gradually  took  place ;  as 
the  motion  that  is  communicated  to  a  ball 
which  is  ftruck  up  into  the  air,  becomes  every 
moment  lefs  and  lefs,  till  at  length  it  recoils  by 
its  own  weight. 

Fear  and  hope,  the  great  fprings  of  human 
aftion,  had  now  loft  their  principal  objects, ""as 
I -doubted  whether  the  enjoyment  of  theprefent 
moment  was  not  all  that  I  could  fecure ;  my 
power  to  refill  temptation  diminifhed  with  my 
dependence  upon  the  GRACE  OF  GOD  and 
regard  to  the  fan&ion  of  his"  law;  and  I  was 
firft  feduced  by  a  proftitute,  in  my  declamati 
on  on  the  BEAUTY  of  virtue',  and  the  ftrength 
of  the  MORAL  SENSE.  •' 

I  began  now  to  give  myfelf  up  entirely  to 
fenfuality,  arid  the  gratification  of  appetite  ter 
minated  my  profpecls  of  felicity :  that  peace  of 
mind,  which  is  the  funfhine  of  the  foul,  was 
exchanged  for  the  gloom  of  doubt,  and  the 
ftorm  cf  paflion  ;  and  my  confidence  in  GOD 
and  hope  of  everlafting  joy,  for  fudden  terrors 
and  vain  wifhes,  the  lothings  of  fatiety,  and  the 
anguiih  of  difappointment*  ;  .  .  - 

I  was  indeed  impatient  under  this  fluctuati 
on  of  opinion,  and  therefore  I  applied  to  a 
gentleman  who  was  a  principal  fpeaker  at  the 
clii'-,  and  deemed  a  profound  philofopher,  to 
the  labours  of  my  own  mind  in  the  invef- 


tigation  of  truth,  and  relieve  me  from  diffrac 
tion  by  removing  my  doubts  :  but  this  gentle 
man,  inftead  of  adminiftering  relief,  lamented 
the  prejudice  of  education,  which  he  faid  hin 
dered  me  from  yielding  without  referve  to  the 
force  of  truth,  and  might  perhaps  always  keep 
my  mind  anxious,  though  my  judgment  mould 
be  convinced.  But  as  the  moft  effectual  re 
medy  for  this  deplorable  evil,  he  recommend 
ed  to  me  the  works  of  Chubb,  Morgan,  and 
many  others,  which  I  procured,  and  read  with 
great  eagerncls  ;  and  though  I  was  not  at  laft 
a  found  deift,  yet  I  perceived,  with  fome  plea- 
fure  that  my  ftock  of  polemic  knowledge  was 
greatly  increafed ;  fo  that,  inftead  of  be 
ing  ah  auditor,  I  commenced  a  fpeaker  at  the 
club  :  and  though  to  ftand  up  and  babble  to  a 
crowd  in  an  alehoufe,  till  filence  is  command 
ed  by  a  ftroke  of  a  hammer,  is  as  low  an  am 
bition  as  can  taint  the  human  mind,  yet  I  was 
much  elevated  by  my  newdiftinftion,  and  pleafed 
with  the  deference  that  was  paid  'to  my  judg- 
ment.  I  fometimes,  indeed1,  reflected,  that  I 
was  propagating  opinions  by  which  I  had  myfelf 
become  vicious  and  wretched  ;  but  it  immediate 
ly  occurred,  that  though  my  conduct  was  chang 
ed,  it  could  not  be  proved  that  my  virtue  was 
lefs  ;  becaufe  many  things,  which  I  avoided  as 
vicious  upon  my  old  principles,  weie  innocent 
upon  my  new.  I  therefore  went  on  in  my  ca 
reer,  and  was  perpetually  racking  my  invention 
for  new  topics  and  illuftration ;  and  among 
other  expedients,  as  well  to  advance  my  repu 
tation,  as  to  quiet  my  confcience,  and  deliver 
me  from  the  torment  of  r'emdrfe,  I  thought  of 
the  following.  ' 

:  Having  learned  that  all  error  is  innocent,  be 
caufe  it  is  involuntary,  I  concluded  that  no 
thing  more  was  neceflary  to  quiet  the  mind 
than  to  prove  that  all  vice  was  error  :  I  there 
fore  formed  the  following  argument.  '  No  man 
'  becomes  vicious,  but  from  a  belief  that  vice 
'  will  confer  happlnefs  :  he  may,  indeed,  have 
'  been  told  the  contrary ;  but  implicit  faith  is 

*  not  required  of  reafonable  beings  :  therefore, 
'  as  every  man  ought  to  feek  happinefs,  every 

*  man  may  lawfully  make  the  experiment ;  if 
'  he  is  difappointed,  it  is  plain  that  he  did  not 
'  intjbnd  that   which   has   happened  :   fo  that 
1  every  vice  is  an  error }  and  therefore  ncyvice 
<  will  be  punifhed,' 
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I  communicated  this  ingenious  contrivance 
to  my  friend  the  philofopher,  who,  inftead  of 
detecting  the  difference  between  ignorance  and 
perverfenefs,  or  ftating  the  limitations  within 
which  we  are  bound  to  feek  our  own  happinefs, 
applauded  the  acutenefs  of  my  penetration,  and 
the  force  of  my  reafoning.  I  was  impatient 
to  difplay  fo  novel  and  important  a  dilcovery 
to  the  club,  and  the  attention  that  it  drew  upon 
me  gratified  my  ambition  to  the  utmoft  of  my 
expectation.  I  had  indeed  fome  opponents } 
but  they  were  fo  little  fkilled  in  argumentation, 
and  fo  ignorant  of  the  fubjecl:,  that  it  only  ren 
dered  my  conqueft  more  fignal  and  important ; 
for  the  chairman  fummed  up  the  arguments  on 
both  fides,  with  fo  exacl:  and  fcrupulous  an  im 
partiality,  that  as  I  appeared  not  to  have  been 
confuted,  thofe  who  could  not  difcover  the  weak- 
nefs  of  my  antagonifts,  thought  that  to  confute 
me  was  impoflible  ;  my  fophiftry  was  taken  for 
demonftration,  and  the  number  of  profelytes 
was  incredible.  The  aflembly  confuted  chiefly 
of  clerks  and  apprentices,  young  perfons  who 
had  received  a  religious  though  not  a  liberal 
education  ;  for  thofe  who  were  totally  ignorant, 
or  wholly  abandoned,  troubled  not  themfelves 
with  fuch  difputations  as  were  carried  on  at 
our  club  :  and  thefe  unhappy  boys,  the  impe- 
tuofity  of  whofe  paffions  was  reftrained  chiefly 
by  fear,  as  virtue  had  not  yet  become  a  habit, 
were  glad  to  have  the  (hackles  (truck  off  which 
they  were  told  prieft- craft  had  put  on. 

But  however  J  might  fatisfy  others,  I  was 
not  yet  fatisfied  myfelf ;  my  torment  return 
ed,  and  new  opiates  became  neceflary  :  they 
were  not  indeed  eafily  to  be  found  ;  but  fuch 
was  my  good  fortune,  that  an  illiterate  me- 
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chanic  afforded  me  a  moft  feafonable  relief,  «  by 
'  difcufling  the  important  queftion,  and  demon- 
'  ftrating  that  the  foul  was  not  nor  could  be 
'  immortal.'  I  was,  indeed,  difpofed  to  be 
lieve  without  the  fevered  fcrutiny,  what  I  now 
began  fecretly  to  wifh  9  for  fuch  was  the  flate 
of"  my  mind,  that  I  was  willing  to  give  tip  the 
hope  of  everlafting  happinefs,  to  be  delivered 
from  the  dread  of  perpetual  mifery  ;  and  as  I 
thought  of  dying  as  a  remote  event,  :he  appre- 
henfion  of  lofing  my  exiftence  with  my  life,  did 
not  much  interrupt  the  pleafures  of  the  bagnio 
and  the  tavern. 

They  were,  however,  interrupted  by  another 
caufe ;  for  I  contracted  a  diitemper,  which 
alarmed  and  terrified  me,  in  proportion  as  its 
progrefs  was  fwift,  and  its  confequences  were 
dreadful.  In  this  diftrefs  I  applied  to  a  young 
furgeon,  who  was  a  fpeaker  at  the  club,  and 
gained  a  genteel  fubfiftence  by  keeping  it  in 
repair  :  he  treated  my  complaint  as  a  trifle  ; 
and  to  prevent  any  ferious  reflections  in  this 
interval  of  pain  and  Iblicitude,  he  rallied  the 
deplorable  length  of  my  countenance,  and  ex 
horted  me  to  behave  like  a  man. 

My  pride,  rather  than  my  fear,  made  me 
very  folicitous  to  conceal  this  diforder  from 
my  coufin  ;  but  he  foon  difcovered  it  rather 
with  pleafure  than  anger,  as  it  compleated  his 
triumph,  and  afforded  him  a  new  fubject  of 
raillery  and  merriment.  By  the  fpiritual  and 
corporeal  afliftance  of  my  furgeon,  I  was  at 
length  reftored  to  my  health,  with  the  fam^ 
diffolute  morals,  and  a  refolution  to  purlue  my 
pleafures  with  more  caution  :  inftead,  therefore, 
of  hiring  a  proftitute,  I  now  endeavoured  to 
feduce  the  virgin,  and  corrupt  the  wife. 


No.  XIV.     SATURDAY,   DECEMBER  23,  1752. 

Admonet,  et  magna  teflatur  <voce  per  umbras : 
Difcite  juftitiam  moniti,  et  non  temnere  di<vos. 


Eif  n  yet  his  'voice  from  hell's  dread  Jhades  lue  hear— 
*  Beware,  learn  jufticey  and  the  gods  revere  S 


VIRG. 


N  thefe  attempts  my  new  principles  afforded 
me  great  afliftance  :  for  I  found  that  thofe 
whom  I  could  convert,  I  could  eafily  debauch  j 
and  that  to  convert  many,  nothing  more  was 


necefTary  than  to  advance  my  principles,  and 
alledge  fomething  in  defence  of  them,  by  which 
I  appeared  to  be  convinced  myfelf;  for  not  be 
ing  able  to  difpute,  they  thought  that  the  argu- 
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ment  which  had  convinced  me,  would,  if  they 
could  underft?.nd  if,  convince  them  :  fo  that, 
by  yielding  an  implicit  affent,  they  at  once 
paid  a  compliment  to  their  own  judgments,  and 
fmoothed  the  way  to  the  indulgence  of  appetite. 

While  I  was  thus  gratifying  every  inordinate 
defire,  and  palfing  from  one  degree  of  guilt  to 
another,  my  confin  determined  to  take  his 
daughter,  who  was  now  in  her  nineteenth  year, 
from  fchool  ;  and  as  he  intended  to  make  her 
miftrefs  of  his  family,  he  quitted  his  chambers, 
and  took  a  houfe. 

This  young  lady  I  had  frequently  feent  and 
always  admired  ;  me  was  therefore  no  fooner 
come  home,  than  I  endeavoured  to  recommend 
myfelf  by  a  thousand  affiduities,  and  rejoiced 
in  the  many  opportunities  that  were  afforded 
me  to  entertain  her  alone  j  and  perceived  that 
Hie  was  not  difpleafed  with  my  company,  nor 
infenfible  to  my  complaifance. 

My  coufin,  though  he  had  feen  the  effects  of 
his  documents  of  infidelity  in  the  corruption  of 
my  morals,  yet  could  not  forbear  to  fneer  at 
religion  in  the  prefence  of  his  daughter ;  a 
practice  in  which  I  now  always  concurred,  as 
it  facilitated  the  execution  of  a  defign  that  I 
had  formed  of  rendering  her  fubfervient  to  my 
pleafures.  I  might  indeed  have  married  her, 
and  perhaps  my  coufin  fecretly  intended  that  I 
mould  :  but  I  knew  women  too  well  to  think 
that  marriage  would  confine  my  wiflies  to  a 
fingle  object  j  and  I  was  utterly  averfe  to  a 
ftate,  in  which  the  pleafure  of  variety  rnuft 
be  facrificed  to  dorrieftic  quiet,  or  domeftic 
quiet  to  the  pleafure  of  variety ;  for  I  neither  ima 
gined  that  I  could  long  indulge  myfelf  in  an  un 
lawful  familiarity  with  many  women,  before  it 
would  by  fome  accident  be  difcovered  to  my 
wife  ;  nor  that  (he  would  be  fo  very  courteous 
or  philofophical,  as  to  fuffer  this  indulgence 
without  expoftulaticn  and  clamour :  and  befides, 
Ihadnolikingtoabroodofchildren,whofewants 
would  foon  become  importunate,  and  whole 
claim  to  my  induftry  and  frugality  would  be 
univerfally  acknowledged ;  though  the  offspring 
of  a  rmftrefs  might  be  abandoned  to  beggary, 
without  breach  of  the  law,  or  offence  to  fociety. 

The  young  lady,  on  the  contrary,  as  (he 
perceived  that  my  adclrefles  exceeded  common 
riviiities,  did  not  queftion  but  that  my  view 
v.-as  to  obtain  her  for  a  wife  ;  and  I  could  dif- 
c^-rn  that  flie  often  expected  fuch  a  declaration, 


and  feemed  difappointed  that  I  had  not  yet  pro- 
pofed  an  application  to  her  father  :  but  imagi 
ning,  I  fuppofe,  that  thefe  circumftances  were 
only  delayed  till  the  fitted  opportunity,  (he 
did  not  fcruple  to  admit  all  the  freedoms  that 
were  confident  with  mcdefty  ;  and  I  drew  every 
day  nearer  to  the  accomplishment  of  my  defign, 
by  infenfible  approaches,  without  alarming  her 
fear,  or  confirming  her  hopes. 

I  knew  that  only  two  things  were  necefTary ; 
her  paffions  were  to  be  enflamed,  and  the  mo 
tives  from  which  thay  were  to  be  fupprefied, 
removed.  I  was  therefore  perpetually  Lnfmua- 
ting,  that  nothing  which  was  natural  could  be 
ill ;  I  complained  of  the  impofitions  and  re- 
ftraints  of-prieft-craft  and  {iiperftition  ;  and,  as 
if  thefe  hints  were  cafual  and  accidental,  I 
would  immediately  afterwards  fing  a  tender 
fong,  repeat  fome  feducing  verfes,  or  read  a 
novel. 

But  henceforward,  let  never  infulted  beauty 
admit  a  fecond  time  into  her  prefence  the  wretch 
who  has  once  attempted  to  ridicule  religion,  and 
fubftitute  other  aids  to  human  frailty,  for  that 
'  love  of  GOD  which  is  better  than  life,'  and  that, 
fear  '  which  is  the  beginning  of  wifdom  :'  for 
whoever  makes  fuch  an  attempt,  intends  to  be 
tray  ;  the  contrary  conduct  being  without 
queftion  the  intereft  of  every  one  whofe  inten 
tions  are  good,  becaufe  even  thofe  who  pro- 
phanely  deny  religion  to  be  of  divine  origin, 
do  yet  acknowledge  that  it  is  a  political  infti- 
tution  well  calculated  to  ftrengthen  the  band  of 
fociety,  and  to  keep  out  the  ravager  by  en 
trenching  innocence  and  arming  virtue.  To 
oppofe  thefe  corrupters  by  "argument  rather 
than  contempt,  is  to  parly  with  a  murderer, 
who  may  be  excluded  by  (hutting  a  door. 

My  coufin's  daughter  ufed  frequently  to 
difpute  with  me,  and  thefe  difputes  always  fa 
voured  the  execution  of  my  project  :  though, 
left  I  fhould  alarm  her  too  much,  I  often  af- 
fedted  to  appear  half  in  jeft  ;  and  when  I  ven 
tured  to  take  any  liberty  by  which  the  bounds 
of  modefty  were  fomewhat  invaded,  I  fuddenly 
defifted  with  an  air  of  eafy  negligence  ;  and 
as  the  attempt  was  not  purfued,  and  nothing 
farther  feemed  to  be  intended  than  was  done, 
it  was  regarded  but  as  waggery,  and  punimed 
only  with  a  flap  or  a  frown.  Thus  (he  be 
came  familial-  with  infidelity  and  indecency  by 
degrees. 
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I  once  fabtily  engaged  her  in  a  debate, 
whether  the  gratification  of  natural  appetites 
was  in  itfelf  innocent  ;  and  whether,  if  fo, 
the  want  of  external  ceremony  could  in  any 
cafe  render  it  criminal.  I  infifted  that  virtue 
and  vice  were  not  influenced  by  external  cere 
monies,  nor  founded  upon  human  laws,  which 
were  arbitrary',  temporary,  and  local  :  and 
that  as  a  young  lady's  Ihutting  herfelf  up  in 
a  nunnery  was  ftill  evil,  though  enjoined  by 
fuch  laws  ;  fo  the  tranfmitting  her  beauty  to 
pofterity  was  ftill  good,  though  under  certain 
circumftances  it  had  by  fuch  laws  been  forbid 
den.  This  me  affected  utterly  to  deny,  and 
I  propofed  that  the  queltion  mould  be  referred 
to  her  papa,  without  informing  him  of  our  de 
bate,  and  that  it  mould  be  determined  by  his 
opinion  5  a  propofal  to  which  me  readily 
agreed.  I  immediately  adverted  to  other  iub- 
jefts,  as  if  I  had  no  intereft  in  the  iffiie  of  our 
debate  ;  but  I  could  perceive  that  it  funk  deep 
into  her  mind,  and  that  me  continued  more 
thoughtful  than  uiual. 

I  did  not  however  fail  to  introduce  a  fuit- 
able  topic  of  difcourfe  the  next  time  my  couiin 
was  prefent,  and  having  dated  the  queilion  in 
general  terms,  he  gave  it  in  my  favour,  with 
out  fufpecting  that  he  was  judge  in  his  own 
caufe  j  and  the  next  time  I  was  alone  with  his 
daughter,  without  mentioning  his  decifion,  I 
renewed  my  familiarity,  I  found  her  reliftance 
lefs  refolute,  purfued  my  advantage,  and  com- 
pleated  her  ruin. 

Within  a  few  months  me  perceived  that  me 
•was  with  child ;  a  circumftance  that  me  com 
municated  to  me  with  expreffions  of  the  moft 
piercing  diftrefs  :  but  inftead  of  confenting  to 
marry  her,  to  which  me  had  often  urged  me 
with  all  the  little  arts  of  perfuafion  that  me 
could  practife,  I  made  light  of  the  affair,  chid 
her  for  being  fo  much  alarmed  at  fo  trivial  an 
accident,  and  propofed  a  medicine  which  I  told 
her  would  effectually  prevent  the  difcovery  of 
our  intercourfe,  by  deftroying  the  effect  of  it 
before  it  could  appear.  At  this  proportion 
flic  fainted,  and  when  me  recovered  oppofed  it 
vvith  terror  and  regret,  with  tears,  trembling, 
and  entreaty ;  but  I  continued  inflexible,  and 
at  length  either  removed  or  over- ruled  her 
fcruples,  by  the  fame  arguments  that  had  firft 
feduced  her  to  guilt. 

The  long  vacation  was  now  commenced, 


and  my  clerklhip  was  juft  expired  :  I  there 
fore  propofed  to  my  coufin  that  we  mould  all 
make  a  vifit  to  my  father,  hoping  that  the 
fatigue  of  the  journey  would  favour  my  pur- 
pofe,  by  increafing  the  effect  of  the  medicine, 
and  accounting  for  an  indifpofition  which  it 
might  be  fuppofed  to  caufe. 

The  plan  being  thus  concerted,  .  and  rny 
couiin's  concurrence  being  obtained,  it  was 
immediately  put  in  execution.  I  applied  to 
my  old  friend  the  ciub  furgeon,  to  whom  I 
made  no  fecret,  of  fuch  affairs,  and  he  imme 
diately  furniflied  me  with  medicaments,  which 
he  affured  me  would  anfwer  my  purpofe  j  but 
either  by  a  miftake  in  the  preparation,  or  in 
the  quantity,  they  produced  a  diforder,  which, 
foon  after  the  dear  injured  unhappy  girl  arrived 
at  her  journey's  end,  terminated  in  her  death. 

My  confuiion  and  remorfe  at  this  event  are 
not  to  be  exprefled,  but  confufion  and  remorle 
were  fuddenly  turned  into  aftonimment  and 
terror ;  for  me  was  fcarce  dead  before  I  was 
taken  into  cuftody;  upon  fufpicion  of  murder. 
Her  father  had  depofed,  that  juft  before  me 
died,  me  defired  to  fpeak  to  him  in  private ; 
and  that  then,  taking  his  hand,  and  entreat 
ing  his  forgivenefs,  me  told  him  that  me  was 
with  child  by  me,  and  that  I  had  poifoned  her, 
under  pretence  of  preferving  her  reputation. 

Whether  me  made  this  declaration,  or  only 
confeffed  the  truth,  and  her  father  to  revenge 
the  injury  had  forged  the  reft,  cannot  now  be 
known  5  but  the  coroner  having  been  fum- 
moned,  and  the  body  viewed,  and  found  to 
have  been  pregnant,  with  many  marks  of  a 
violent  and  uncommon  diforder,  a  verdict  of 
wilful  murder  was  brought  in  againft  me,  and 
I  was  committed  to  the  county  gaol. 

As  the  judges  were  then  upon  'the  circuit, 
I  was  within  lefs  than  a  fortnight  convicted 
and  condemned  by  the  zeal  of  the  jury,  whole 
paflions  had  been  fo  greatly  inflamed  by  the 
enormity  of  the  crime  with  which  I  had  been 
charged,  that  they  were  rather  willing  that  I 
mould  fuffer  being  innocent,  than  that  I  mould 
efcapc  beinj  guilty  j  but  it  appearing  to  the 
judge  in  the  courfe  of  the  trial  that  murder 
was  not  intended,  he  reprieved  me  before  he 
left  the  town. 

I  might  now  have  redeemed  the  time,  and, 
awakened  to  a  fenfe  of  my  folly  and  my  guilt, 
might  hav?  made  forae  reparation  to  mankind 
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for  the  injury  which  I  had  done  to  fociety ; 
and  endeavoured  to  kindle  fome  fpark  of  hope 
in  my  own  breaft,  by  repentance  and  devo 
tion  ;  but  alas !  in  the  firft  tranfports  of  my 
mind,  upon  fo  fudden  and  unexpected  a  cala 
mity,  the  fear  of  death  yielded  to  the  fear  of 
infamy,  and  I  fwallowed  poilon  :  the  excefs  of 
my  delperation  hindered  its  immediate  effe6l  ; 
for,  as  I  took  too  much,  great  part  of  it  was 
thrown  up,  and  only  fuch  a  quantity  remained 
behind,  as  was  fufficient  to  enfure  my  deftruc- 
tion,  and  yet  leave  me  time  to  contemplate 
the  horrors  of  the  gulph  into  which  I  am 
finking. 

In  this  deplorable  fituation  I  have  been  vi- 
Cted  by  the  furgeon  who  was  the  immediate 
inftrument  of  my  misfortune,  and  the  philo- 
fopher  who  directed  my  ftudies  ;  but  thefe  are 
friends  who  only  roufe  me  to  keener  fenfibility, 
and  inflift  upon  me  more  exquifite  torment. 
They  reproach  me  with  folly,  and  upbraid  me 
with  cowardice  ;  they  tell  me  too,  that  the  fear 
of  death  has  made  me  regret  the  errors  of  fu- 


perftition  ;  but  what  would  I  now  give  fo? 
thofe  erroneous  hopes,  and  that  credulous  fim- 
plicity,  which,  though  I  have  been  taught  to 
defpife  them,  would  fuftain  me  in  the  tre 
mendous  hour  that  approaches,  and  avert  from 
my  laft  agony  the  horrors  of  defpair ! 

I  have  indeed  a  vifitor  of  another  kind, 
the  good  old  man  who  firft  taught  me  to  frame 
a  prayer,  and  firft  animated  me  with  the  hope 
of  Heaven  ;  but  he  can  only  lament  with  me 
that  this  hope  will  not  return,  and  that  I  can 
pray  with  confidence  no  more  :  he  cannot  by 
a  fudden  miracle  re-eftablifli  the  principles 
which  I  have  fubverted.  My  mind  is  all 
doubt,  and  terror,  and  confufion  j  I  know 
nothing  but  that  I  have  rendered  ineffectual 
the  clemency  of  my  JUDGE,  that  the  approach 
of  death  is  fwift  and  inevitable,  and  that  ei 
ther  the  fhades  of  everlafting  night,  or  the 
gleams  of  unquenchable  fire,  are  at  hand.  My 
foul  in  vain  fhrinks  backward ;  I  grow  giddy 
with  the  thought :  the  next  moment  is  diftrac- 
tion  1  Farewel.  OPSINOUS, 


No.    XV.     TUESDAY,    DECEMBER  26,  1752. 

Invention  medicina  mtum  eft— — — —         OVID. 


Medicine  is  mine. 

AS  no  man  more  abhors  the  maxim,  which 
affirms  the  lawfalnefs  of  doing  evil  to 
produce  good,  than  myfelf,  I  (hall  fparc  no 
falfehood,  becaufe  it  has  been  rendered  fubfer- 
vient  to  political  purpofes,  nor  concur  in  the 
deception  of  mankind,  though  for  the  fervice 
of  the  itate. 

When  the  public  liberty  has  been  thought 
in  fo.  much  danger,  as  to  make  it  neceffary  to 
expofe  life  in  its  defence,  we  have  been  told 
that  life  is  the  inferior  bleffing  j  that  death 
is  more  eligible  than  flavery  ;  and  that  to  hold 
the  contrary  opinion,  is  not  only  abfurd  but 
infamous. 

This,  however,  whether  it  is  the  rant  of 
enthufiafm  or  the  infmuation  of  cunning,  con 
tradicts  the  voice  of  reafbn  and  th<;  general 
confent  of  mankind.  The  far  greater  part  of 
the  human  fpecies  are  confefled  to  live  in  a 
fiate  of  flavifh  fubjeftion  ;  and  there  is  fcarce 
any  part  of  the  globe  where  that  which  an  En- 
difhman  calls  liberty  is  to  be  found  :  and  yet 
it  does  not  appear,  that  there  is  anv  place  in 
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which  the  attachment  to  life  is  diflblved,  or 
that  defpotifm  and  tyranny  ever  provoked  fui- 
cide  to  depopulate  their  dominions.  It  may 
be  faid,  that  wretches  who  have  never  been 
free,  fuffer  patiently  becaufe  they  are  ftrangers 
to  enjoyment  j  but  it  muft  be  remembered* 
that  our  heroes  of  liberty,  whether  Bucks  or 
Bloods,  or  of  whatever  other  denomination, 
when  by  fome  creditor  of  flavilh  principles  they 
have  been  locked  up  in  a  prifon,  never  yet  pe 
titioned  to  be  hanged. 

But  thtugh  to  every  individual  life  is  of 
greater  value  than  liberty,  yet  health  and  eafe 
are  of  greater  value  than  life  :  though  jollity 
may  fometimes  be  found  in  the  cell  of  a  prifo- 
ner,  it  never  enters  the  chambers  of  the  lick  j 
over  pain  and  ficknefs,  the  fweetnefs  of  mufic, 
the  fprightlinefs  of  humour,  and  the  de 
licacies  of  luxury,  have  no  power.  With 
out  health  life  is  mifery ;  and  death, 
it  removes  pofitive  evil,  is  at  leaft  a  nega 
tive  good.  Among  the  many  advantages 
therefore,  which  are  confeffed  to  be  peculiar  tc 
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tjreat  Britain,  the  higheft  rarely  is  the  number 
of  medicines  tha\are  clifpenfed  in  this  metro 
polis  5  medicines  whidi  infallibly  remove 
every  difeafe  by  which  the  value  of  Jife  is  an 
nihilated,  and  death  rendered  a  bleffingi 

It  has  been  obferved  by  naturalifts,  thaf 
tvery  climate  produces  plants  peculiarly  adapted 
to  remove  its  peculiar  difeafes  ;  and  by  mora- 
lifts,  that  good  arid  evil  are  univerfally  diftri- 
buted  with  an  equal  hand.  My  fubject  affords 
a.  remarkable  inftance  of  the  truth  of  thefc  ob- 
fervations  :  for  without  this  extraordinary  in- 
terpofition  of  medical  power,  we  mould  not 
only  be  the  moft  loathibme,  debilitated,  and 
difeafed  of  all  mortals  ;  but  our  country1  would 
loon  become  defolate,  or  what  is  yet  worfe,  a 
province  to  France^ 

Of  this  no  doubt  will  remain,  if  it  be  con- 
fidered,  that  the  medicines,  from  which  we  are 
told  almoft  every  noble  family  in  the  kingdom 
has  received  benefit,  are  fuch  as  INVIGORATE> 
CLEANSE,  and  BEAUTIFY  5  for  if  our  nobility 
are  impotent,  loathfome,  and  hideous,  in  what 
condition  are  thofe  who  are  expoied  to  the  vi- 
ciffitude»  of  wet  and  dry,  and  cold  and  heat, 
which  in  this  climate  are  ludden  and  frequent  ? 
In  what  condition  are  thofe  who  fweat  at  the 
furnace,  or  delve  iii  the'  mine,  who  draw  in 
peftilential  fumes  at  every  breath,  and  admit  an 
enemy  to  life  at  every  pore  ?  If  a  being  whofe 
perfpicacity  could  difcoVer  effects  yet  {lumber 
ing  in  their  caufes,  would  perceive  the  future 
peers  of  this  realm  corked  clofe  in  a  vial,  or 
rolled  up  in  a  pill ;  or  if,  while  yet  more 
diftant,  they  would  appear  riling  in  the  vapour 
of  an  alembic,  or  agitated  in  the  vortex  of  a 
mortar  $  from  whence  muft  we  expecl  thofe 
who  mould  hereafter  fupply  the  fleet,  the  ma 
nufactory  j  or  the  field  ? 

But  the  good  that  would  flow  in  a  thoufand 
ftreams  to  the  community  from  thefe  fountains 
of  health,  and  vigour,  and  beauty>  is  in  fome 
degree  intercepted  by  the  envy  or  folly  of  per- 
fons  who  have  at  a  great  expence  crowded  the 
city  with  buildings  called  hofpitals  }  in  which 
thofe  who  have  been  long  taught  to  mangle  the 
dead,  praftife  the  fame  horrid  arts  upon  the 
living  ;  aiid  where  a  cancer  or  a  gangrene  pro 
duce  the  amputation  of  a  limb,  though  a  eure 
for  the  caneer  might  have  been  purchafed  in 
Fleet  Street  for  a  milling,  and  a  powder  that 
inftantly  ftops  the  progrefs  of  a  gangrene,  upon 
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Tower  Hill  for  fixpence.  In  hofpitals  difeafes 
are  not  cured,  but  rendered  incurable  :  and 
though  of  this  the  public  has  been  often  ad- 
vertifed  by  Mr.  Robert  Ratfey^  who  gives  ad 
vice  to  the  poor  in  Billiter  Lane  5  yet  hofpitals 
are  ftill  filled,  arid  new  donations  are  made.; 
Mr.  Ratfey  hag  indeed  himfelf  contributed  to 
this  evil  j  for  he  promifes  to  cure  even  thofe 
who  have  been  thus  rendered  incurable  :  a  re  - 
fource,  therefore,  is  ft;ll  left,  and  the  vulgar 
will  be  encouraged  to  throw  themfelves  into 
an  hofpital,  in  compliance  with  their  preju 
dices,  by  reflecting  that>  after  all,  they  can 
make  the  experiment  which  ought  to  have  been 
their  firft  choice. 

I  would  not  be  thought  to  dictate  to  the  le- 
giflature  ;  but  I  think  that  all  perfons,  efpeci- 
ally  this  gentleman,  mould  be  prohibited  from 
curing  thefe  incurable  patients  by  act  of  parlia 
ment  :  though  I  hope  that  lie  will,  after  this 
notice,  reftrain  the  firft  ardour  of  his  benevo- 
lence>  by  reflecting  that  a  conduit  which  may 
be  mercy  to  one,  will  be  cruelty  to  many ;  and 
that  in  his  future  advertifements  this  dangerous 
promife  will  not  be  repeated. 

This  ifland  has  been  long  famous  for  difeafes 
which  are  not  known  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world  j  and  my  predeceflof,  the  SPECTATOR^ 
has  taken  notice  of  a  perfon,  who  in  his  time^ 
among  other  ftrange  maladies,  undertook  to 
cure  '  long  fea-voyages  arid  campaigns.'  If  I 
.cannot  acquaint  my  readers  with  any  new  dif- 
eafe  that  is  equally  aftoniming,  I  can  record  a 
method  of  cure,  which,  though  it  was  not  fuc- 
cefsful,  yet  deferves  to  be  remembered  for  far 
ther  experiments. 

The  miniftsr,  the  overfeer,  and  the  church 
warden  of  a  parifli  in  Kent,  after  fetting  forth 
the  mifery  of  a  young  man  who  was  afflicted 
with  a  rupture,  proceed  to  addrefs  the  public 
in  the  following  terms  : 

'  His  friends  applied  to  feveral  gentlemen 

*  for  a  cure,  but  all  proved  ineffeclual,  and 
'  wore   a  triifs,    till  we  fent  him   to  Mr. 
'  Woodward  at  the  King's  Arms*  near  Hal£- 

*  moon  ftreet,  Piccadilly.' 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  feveral  gentlemen, 

in  the  zeal  of  their  compafilon,  not  only  applied 

for  advice,    but  actually  wore  a  trufe  for  this 

unfortunate  youth  j  who  would,  notwithftand* 
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ing,  ftifl  ha'Ct  continued  to  langui/h  in  great 
mifery,  if  they  had  not  at  Salt  fent  him  to  Mr. 
Woodward . 

After  this  inftance  of  generous  compafllon. 
and  tme  publick  fpirit,  it  will  be  juft  to  re 
mark  the  conduit  of  perfons  who  have  filled  a 
much  more  elevated  ftation,  who  have  been- 
appointed  guardians  of  the  people,  and  whofe 
obligation  to  promote  theiv  happinefs  was 
therefore  more  complicated  and  extenfive. 

I  am  told  that  formerly  a  patent  could  Rot 
be  obtained  for  difpenfmg  thefe  infallible  re 
medies  at  a  lefs  experice  than  fixty  pounds  j. 
and  yet  that,  without  a  patent,  counterfeits 
are  impofed  upon  the  public,  by  which-  difeafes 
are  rejidered  more  malignant,  and  death  preci 
pitated.  I  am,  however,  very  unwilling  to 
believe,  that  the  legislature  ever  refuied  to  per 
mit  others  to  fnatch  ficknefs  and  decrepitude 
from  the  grave,  without  receiving  fo  exorbitant 
a  consideration. 

At  prefent  a  patera*  may  be  obtained  for  a 
much  more  reafonable  fum  -y  and  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  enquire,  whether  this  tax  upon  health 
was  ever  exorbitant,  as  it  is  now  too  light  to 
be  felt :  but  our  enemies,  if  they  cannot  inter 
cept  the  fteence  to  do  good,  ftill  labour  to  ren 
der  it  ineffectual. 

They  infmuate,  that  thongh  a  patent  is 
known  to  give  function  to  the  medicine,  and 
to  be  regarded  by  the  vulgar  a*  a  certificate  of 
its  virtue  ;  yet  that,,  for  the  cuftomary  fee,  a 
patent  may  be  obtained  to  diipenfe  poiibn  :  for 
if  the  noftrum  itfelf  is  a  fecret,  its  qualities 
cannot  be  otherwife  known-  than  by  its  effects  ; 
and  conccrhing  its  effects  no  enquiry  is  made. 

Thus  k  appears  that  the  Jeiuits,  who  for- 
mei  ly  did  fo  much  mifchief,  are  itill  buiy  in  this 


kingdom  :  for  who  elfe  couid  propagate  ;\> 
invidious  a  reproach  for  Jo.  deftructive  a 
purpofe  ? 

But  the  web  of  fubtilty  is  fometimes  fo  ex 
tremely  attem>ated,  that  it  is  broken  by  its  own 
weight ;,  and  if  fhefe  implacable  enemies  of  our 
church  and  ftate  had  attempted  kfs,  they  would, 
have  effected  more  :  for  who  can  believe,  that 
thofe  names,  which  ftiould  always  be  read  with 
a  fenfe  of  duty  and  obligation,  were  ever  pro- 
ftituted  in   public  advertifement,    for  a  paltry 
fum,  to  the  purpafes  of  wretches  who  defraud 
the  poor  of  their  money,  and  the  fick  of  their 
life,  by  difpeniing  as-  remedies,  drug*  that  are 
either  ineffectual  or  pernicious,  and  pr&ckiding, 
till  it  is  too  late,  more  effectual  afiiftance  ?  To 
bfEeve  this,  would  be  as  ridiculous  as  to  doubt, 
whether  an  attemprwas  made  to  cure  Mr -Wood 
ward's  patient,  by  applying  trades  to  the  abdo 
men  of  his  fiiends,  after  it  lias  been  fo  often  and 
fo  publicly  afierted  in  an  advertifement,  figned 
.by  perfons  of  unqueftionable  veracity  ;  perfons- 
who    were     probably     among      the     number 
of  thofe  by  whom  trufles  were  worn,  and  might 
firil  tlunk  of  applying  to  Mr.  Woodward,  upon 
perceiving  that  a  remedy  which  was  fo  trouble- 
fome  to  them  produced  no  apparent  effect  upon 
the  patient.     For  my  own  part,  I  never  hear  the 
cavils  of  fophiftry  with,  patience  ;  bat  when  they 
are  ufed  to  bring  calamity  upon  my  country,  my 
indignation  knows  no  bounds.     Let  us  units 
againft  the  arts  as  well  as  the  power  of  our  ene 
mies-,  and  continue  to  improve  all  the  advanta 
ges  of  our  conilitution   and  our  climate  ;    and 
we  cannot  fail  to  fecure  health,    vigour  and 
longevity,    from  which    the   wreath  of  glory 
and  the.  treasures  of  opulence  derive   all   their 
value. 
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Graiior  ef  pidchro  veniens  in  corpore  virtu:. 


More  hf  fly  virtue,  in  a  lovely  form. 


VIRG. 


1 


HAVE  obferved  in  a  former  paper,  that  tlie  only  defign  of  thofe  by  whom  events- have 

the  relation  «f  events  is  a  fpecies  of  wr:-  been  related' 

ting  which  affords  more  general  entertainment  It   mult,    indeed,    be  confeffed,   that  when 

athan  any.  other-:    and  to  afford  entertainment  truths  are  to  be  recorded,   little  is  left  to  the 

s  to  have  been  often,  the  principal  if  not  choice  of  the  vviiter ;    a  few  pages  of  the  book 
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of  Nature  or  Providence  are  before  him  ;  and 
if  he  tranfcribes  with  fidelity,  he  is  not  to  be 
blamed,  if  in  this  fragment  good  and  evil  do 
not  appear  to  be  aaways  diftributed  as  reward 
and  punimment. 

But  it  is  juftly  expected  of  the  writer  of  fic 
tion,  who  has  unbounded  liberty  to  feitct,  to 
vaiy  and  to  complicate,  that  he  ftSould  princi 
pally  connder  the  moral  tendency  of  his  work, 
and  that  when  he  rdates  events  he  Ihould  teach 
virtue. 

The  relation  of  events  "becomes  a  moral 
lecture,  when  vicious  actions  produce  mlieiy, 
and  vicious  characters  incur  contempt  5  when 
the  combat  of  Virtue  is  rewarded  with  honour, 
and  her  fufferings  terminate  in  felicity;  but 
though  tnis  method  of  inftruction  lias  been  of 
ten  recommended,  yet  I  think  fome  of  its  pe 
culiar  advantages  have  "been  ftill  overlooked, 
and  for  that  reafon  not  always  fccured. 

Fafts  are  eafily  comprehended  by  every  un- 
<lerftanding ;  and  their  dependence  and  influ 
ence  upon  each  other  are  difcovered  by  thofe 
who  would  foon  be  "bewildered  in  a  ferks  of 
logical  deductions  ;  they  fix  that  volatility 
which  would  break  away  from  ratiocinations 
and  the  precept  becomes  more  forcibleand  ftrik- 
ing  as  it  is  connected  •with  example.  Precept 
gains  only  the  cold  approbation  of  realbn,  and 
compels  an  alTent  which  judgment  frequently 
yields  with  reluctance,  even  when  delay  is  im- 
poffible  ;  but  by  example  the  paflions  are  rouz- 
.ed  ;  we  approve,  we  emulate,  and  we  honour 
or  love  5  we  deteft,  we  defpile,  or  we  condemn, 
as  fit  objects  are  fucceffively  held  up  to  the 
mind  :  the  affections  are,  as  it  were,  drawa 
out  into  the  field  ;  they  learn  their  exercife  in 
a  mock  fight,  and  are  trained  for  the  fervice  of 
virtue.. 

Facts,  as  they  are  moft  perfectly  and  eafily 
comprehended,  and  as  they  are  impreffed  upon 
the  mind  by  the  palfions,  are  tenacioully  re 
membered,  though  the  terms  in  which  they  are 
delivered  are  prefently  forgotten  ;  and  for  this 
reafon  the  inftruction  that  refults  from  facts,  is 
more  eaiily  propagated.  Many  can  repeat  a 
ftory,  who  would  not  have  underftood  a  decla 
mation  j  and  though  the  expreflion  will  be  va 
ried  as  often  as  it  is  told,  yet  the  moral  which 
it  was  intended  to  teach  will  remain  the  fame. 

But  thefe  advantages  have  not  been  always 
fecured  by  thofe  who  have  profefled  «  to  make 
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«  a  ftory  the  vehicle  of  inftructicn/  and  '  to 
'  furpriz'e  levity  into  knowledge  by  a  fiiew  of 
*  entertainment ;  for  inftead  of  inc>adiug  in 
ftruction  in  the  events  themfelves,  they  have 
made  nfe  of  events  only  to  introduce  declama 
tion  and  argument.  If  the  events  excite  curio- 
fjty,  a?l  ;tne  fine  reflections  which  are  laid  to 
be  inttrfperfed,  are.pafled  over  ;  if  the  events 
do  not  excite  curiofity,  the  whole  is  rejected 
together,  not  only  with  difguft  arid  diiappoinu- 
inent,  but  indignation,  as  having  allured  by  a 
falfe  pvomLfe,  and  engaged  in  a  vain  purJmt . 
ThJe  pieces,  if  they  are  read  as  a  talk  by  thofe 
for  whofe  inftru£tion  they  are  intended,  can 
produce  cone  of  the  effects  for  which  they  were 
written ;  becaufe  the  mftruclion  wiJlnot  be  ne- 
ceiTarily  remembered  with  the  fails  ;  and  bc- 
canie  the  ftory  is  fo  far  from  recommending  the 
moral,  that  the  moral  is  detefted  as  interrupt 
ing  the  ftory.  Nor  are  thofe  who  voluntarily 
rtad  for  inftruction,  lefs  difappointed  than  thofe 
who  only  feek  entertainment ;  for  he  that  is  ea 
ger  in  the  puriuit  of  knowledge,  is  difgufted 
when  he  is  flopped  by  the  intervention  of  a 
trivial  incident  or  a  forced  compliment.,  when 
•a  new  peribnage  is  introduced,  or  a  lover  tikes 
occanon  to  admire  the  fagacity  of  a  naifirefs- 

But  many  writers  who  have  avoided  this  er 
ror,  and  interwoven  precept  with  event,  though 
•they  intended  a  moral  lecture,  have  yet  defeat 
ed  their  own  purpofe,  by  taking  from  virtue 
every  accidental  excellence,  and  decorating  vice 
with  the  /polls. 

I  ran  think  of  nothing  that  could  be  alledged 
in  defence  of  this  perverfe  diftribution  of  gra 
ces  and  defects,  but  a  defign  to  ftiew  that 
virtue  alone  is  fufficient  to  confer  honour  upon 
the  loweii  -character,  and  that  without  it  nor 
thing  can  preferve  the  higheft  from  contempt  j 
and  that  thofe  excellencies  which  we  can  ac 
quire  by  our  own  efforts,  are  of  more  moment 
than  thofe  which  are  the  gift  of  nature  :  but 
in  this  defign,  no  writer,  of  whatever  abili 
ties,  can  fucceed. 

It  has  been  often  remarked,  though  not 
without  wonder,  that  alrnoft  every  man  is 
more  jealous  of  his  natural  than  moral  quali 
ties  ;  and  relents  with  more  bitternefs  a  fa  tire 
upon  his  abilities  than  his  practice.  The 
fact  is  unqueftionably  true  ;  and  perhaps  it 
will  no  longer  appear  ftrange,  if  it  be  confi- 
dsrcd,  that  natural  defects  are  of  necefll'y, 
F  a 
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ftnd  moral  of  choice  :  the  imputation  of  folly, 
if  it  is  true,  muft  be  fuffered  without  hope, 
but  that  of  immorality  may  at  any  time  be 
obviated  by  removing  the  caufe. 

But  whatever  be  the  reafon,  it  appears  by 
the  common  confent  of  mankind,  that  the  want 
ot  virtue  does  not  incur  equal  contempt  with 
the  want  of  parts  ;  and  that  many  vices  are. 
thought  to  be  rather  honourable  than  infamous, 
merely  becaufe  they  imply  fome  natural  ex 
cellence,  fome  fuperiority  which  cannot  be 
acquired  by  tnofe  who  want  it,  but  to  which 
thofe  who  have  it  believe  thry  can  add  all  that 
others  poffefs,  whenever  they  /hall  think  fit  to 
make  the  attempt. 

Florio,  after  having  learned  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages  at  Weftminfler,  and  fpent 
three  years  at  the  univerfity,  made  the  tour  of 
Europe,  and  at  his  return  obtained  a  place  at 
court.  Florio's  imagination  is  fprightly,  and 
his  judgment  ftrong :  he  is  well  acquainted 
with  every  branch  of  polite  literature,  and  tra 
vel  has  polifhed  the  found  fcholar  into  the  fine 
gentleman :  his  perfon  is  graceful,  and  his 
manner  polite  ;  he  is  remarkable  for  the  ele 
gance  of  his  drefs  ;  and  he  is  thought  to  dance 
a  minuet,  and  under/land  the  fmall  fword,  b^t- 
ter  th/in  any  other  man  iri  the  kingdom.  Among 
the  ladies  Florio  has  made  many  conquers  ;  and 
has  challenged  and  killed  in  a  dpel  an  officer, 
who  upbraided  him  with  the  breach  of  a  pro- 
Jnife  of  marriage,  confirmed  by  an  oath,  to  a 
young  beauty  whom  he  kept  in  great  fplendour 
as  a  miftreis  :  his  conversation  is  admired  by 
all  who  can  relifh  fterling  wit  and  true  humour ; 
every  private  company  brightens  when  he  en 
ters,  and  every  public  affembly  becomes  more 
fplendid  by  his  prefence.  Florio  is  alfo  liberal 
to  profufion  ;  and  is  not,  therefore,  inquifitive 
about  the  merit  of  thofe  upon  whom  he  lavifhes 
his  bounty.  ; 

Benevolus  has  alfo  had  a  liberal  education  : 
he  learned  the  languages  at  Merchant  Taylors, 
and  went  from  thence  to  the  univerfity,  where 
his  applit-E'ion  was  greater  than  Florio's,  but 
the  knowledge  that  he  acquired  was  lefs  ;  as 
his  apprehenfion  is  flow,  and  his  induftry 
indefatigable,  he  remembers  more  than  he  un- 
fterftands ;  he  has  no  tafte  either  for  poetry  or 
mufick  ;  mirth  never  fmiled  at  a  fally  of  his 
imagination,  nor  did  doubt  ever  appeal  to 


his  judgment,  His  perfon  though  it  is  no* 
deformed,  is  inelegant ;  his  drefs  is  not  flo- 
venly,  but  awkwardly  neat ;  and  his  manner 
is  rather  formal  than  rude  5  he  is  the  jeft  ct 
an  aflembly,  and  the  averfion  of  ladies  ;  but 
he  is  remarkable  for  the  molt  uniform  virtue 
and  unaffected  piety  ;  he  is  a  faithful  friend, 
and  a  kind  mafter  5  and  fo  compaffionatc,  that 
he  will  not  fuffer  even  the  fnails  that  eat  his 
fruit  to  be  defiroyed  5  he  lays  out  annually 
near  half  his  income  in  gratuities,  not  to  fup- 
port  the  idle,  but  to  encourage  the  indutfri- 
bus  ;  yet  there  is  rather  the  appearance  of  par- 
fimony  than  profufion  in  his  temper ;  and  he 
is  fo,  timorous,  that  he  will  turn  pale  at  the 
report  of  a  mufkct. 

Which  of  thefe  two  characlers  wouldft  thou 
chufe  for  thy  own  ?  Whom  doft  thou  mod  ho 
nour,  and  to  whom  haft  thou  paid  the  tribute 
of  involuntary  praife  ?  Thy  heart  has  already 
anfwered  with  fpontaneous  fidelity  in  favour 
of  Florio.  Florio  thou  haft  npt  confide]  ed  as  ' 
a  fcoundrel,  who  by  perjury  and  and  murder 
has  deferved  the  pillory  and  the  gibbet ;  as  a 
wretch  who  has  ftooped  to  the  loweft  fraud  for 
the  vileft  purpofe  ;  who  is  continually  enfnar- 
ing  the  innocent  and  the  weak  ;  who  conceals 
the  ruin  that  he  brings  by  a  lye,  and  the  lye 
by  an  oath  ;  and  who  having  once  already  juf- 
tified.  a  fworn  falfhood  at  the  expence  of  life, 
is  ready  again  to  lye  and  to  kil},  with  the  fame 
aggravation  and  in  the  fame  caufe. 

Neither  didft  thou  view  Benevolus,  as  hav 
ing  merited  the  divine  eu}ogium  beftowed 
upon  him,  '•  who  was  faithful  over  a  few 
'  things  ;'  as  employing  life  in  the  diffufion 
of  happinefs,  with  the  joy  of  angels,  and  in. 
imitation  of  GOD, 
'  Surely,  if  it  is  true,  that — 

Vice  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  feen, 

POPE. 

me  mould  not  be  hidden  with  the  ornaments, 
and  difguifed  in  the  apparel,  which  in  the 
general  eftjmation  belong  to  virtue.  On  the 
contrary,  it  mould  be  the  principal  labour 
of  moral  writers,  efpecially  of  thofe  who 
would  inftruft  by  fiction,  the  power  of  which 
is  not  lefs  to  do  evil  than  good,  to  remove 
the  bias  which  inclines  the  mind  rather 
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prefer  natural  than  moral  r ndowments ;  and  to 
reprefent  vice  with  fuch  circurnftances  of  con- 
tempt  and  infamy,  that  the  ideas  may  conftant- 
ly  recur  together.  And  it  mould  he  always 
remembered,  that  the  fear  of  immediate  con 
tempt  is  frequently  ftronger  than  any  other  mo 
tive  :  how  many  have,  even  in  their  own  opi 
nion,  incurred  the  guilt  of  blafphemy,  rather 
than  the  fueer  of  an  infidel,  or  the  ridicule  of 


a  club  ?  and  how  many  have  rufhed,  not  only 
to  the  brink  of  the  grave  but  of  hell,  to  avoid 
the  fcorn,  with  which  the  foolifh  and  the  profli 
gate  regard  thofe  who  have  refufed  a  challenge  > 
Let  i',  therefore,  be  the  united  efforts  of  ge 
nius  and  learning,  to  deter  from  guilt  by  the 
.dread  of  fhame  :  and  let  the  time  paft  fuffice  to 
have  faved  from  contempt,  thofe  vices  whicil 
contempt  only  can  fuppreis. 


No.  XVII.     TUESDAY,   JANUARY  2,    1753, 

Scopulis  furdior  Jcari 
Voces  audit HOR. 

He  hears  no  more 

Than  rocks,  when  <vj\nds  and  waters  roar, 

CREECH. 


TQ)ERHAPS  few  undertakings  require  at- 
JL  tention  to  a  greater  variety  of  circum- 
ftances,  or  include  more  complicated  labour, 
than  that  of  a  writer  who  addrefles  the  publick 
in  a  periodical  paper,  and  invites  perfons  of 
every  ftation,  capacity,  difpofition,  and  employ 
ment,  to  fpend,  in  reading  his  lucubrations, 
fome  of  thofe  golden  moments  which  they  let 
apart  from  toil  and  folicitude, 

He  who  writes  to  affift  the  ftudent,  of  whaf- 
ever  clafs,  has  a  much  eafier  tafk,  and  greater 
probability  of  fuccefs  ;  for  the  attention  of  in- 
duftry  is  furely  more  eafily  fixed  than  that  of 
idlenefs :  and  he  who  teaches  any  fcience  or 
art,  by  which  wealth  or  honour  may  be  acquir 
ed,  is  more  likely  to  be  heard,  than  he  who 
only  folicits  a  change  of  amufement,  and  pro- 
pofes  an  experiment  which  cannot  be  made 
without  danger  of  difappointment, 

The  author  who  hopes  to  pleafe  the  publick, 
or,  to  ufe  a  more  fafhionable  phrafe,  the  town> 
without  gratifying  its  vices,  mould  not  only  be 
able  to  exhibit  familiar  objects  in  a  new  light, 
to  difplay  truths  that  are  generally  known,  and 
break  up  new  veins,  in  the  mines  of  literature ; 
he  muft  have  fkill  to  felect  fuch  objects  as  the 
town  is  willing  to  regard,  fuch  truth  as  excite 
its  curiofity,  and  fuch  knowledge  as  it  is  folici- 
tous  to  acquire. 

But  the  fpeculative  and  reclufe  are  apt  to  for 
get  that  the  buhnefs  and  the  entertainment  of 


others  are  not  the  fame  with  their  own  :  and 
are  often  furprized  and  difappointed  to  perceive, 
that  what  they  communicate  with  eagernefs 
and  expectation  of  applaufe,  is  heard  with  too 
much  indifference  to  be  under/food,  and  wea 
ries  thofe  whom  it  was  expected  to  delight  and 
inftruct. 

Mr.  George  Friendly,  while  he  was  a  ftu 
dent  at  Oxford,  became  poffefled  of  a  large 
eftate  by  the  death  of  his  elder  brother:  in- 
ftead,  therefore,  of  going  up  to  London  for 
preferment,  he  retired  to  the  family-feat  in  the 
country ;  and  as  he  had  acquired  the  habit  of 
ftudy  and  a  ftrong  relifh  for  literature,  he  con 
tinued  to  live  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  at 
college  ;  he  kept  little  company,  and  had  no 
pleafure  in  the  fports  of  the  field,  and  being 
difappointed  in  his  firft  addrefles,  would  never 
marry, 

His  filter,  the  wife  of  a  gentleman  who  farm 
ed  his  own  eftate,  had  one  fon  whofe  name  was 
John.  Mr.  Friendly  directed  that  John  mould 
be  put  to  a  reputable  fchool  in  the  country, 
and  promifed  to  take  care  of  his  fortune.  When 
the  lad  was  about  nineteen,  his  un^le  declarer4, 
his  intention  to  fend  him  to  the  univerfity ;  but 
firft  defired  to  fee  him,  that  he  might  know 
what  proficiency  he  had  made  in  the  languages. 
John,  therefore,  fet  out  on  a  vifit  to  his  uncle, 
and  was  received  with  great  affection  :  he  w.is 
found  to  have  acquired  a  reafonable  knowledge 
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of  Latin  and  Greek;  and  Mr.  Friendly  form 
ed  a  very  favourable  opinion  of  his  abilities, 
and  determined  to  reward  his  diligence,  and 
encourage  him  to  perfeverance. 

One  evening,  therefore,  he  .took  him  up  into 
his  ftudy,  and  after  directing  him  to  fit  down 
— '  Coufin  John,'  faid  he,  '  I  have  fbme  fenti- 
'  ments  to  communicate  to  you,  with  which  I 
f  know  you  will  be  pleafed ;  for  truth,  -like  vir- 

*  tue,  is    never  perceived   but   with  delight.' 
John,  whofe  heart  did  not  give  a  full  a/Tent  to 
the  truth  of  this  proportion,  found  himfelf  in 
circumftances  which,  by  the  mere  force  of  ha 
bit,  caufed  him  to  draw  in  a  long  breath  through 
his  nofe,  and  at   the  fame  with  a  grin  of  ex- 
quifite  fenfibility  to  fcratch  his  head.     '  But 
'  my  oblcrvations,    coufm,'    laid    his    uncle, 

*  have  a  neceflary   connection  with  a  purpofe 

*  that  I  have  formed,  and  with  which  you  mail 
'  alib  be  acquainted.     Draw  your  chair  a  little 
'  nearer.     The  paflions,  coufm  John,  as  they 
<  are  naturally  productive  of  all  pleafure,  mould 
'  by  reafonable  beings  be  alfo  rendered  fub- 
'  fervient  to  a  higher  purpofe.     The  love  of 
'  variety  which  is  found  in  eyery  bread,  as  it 
'  produces  much  pleafure,   may  a]fo  produce 

*  knowledge.     One  of  the  principal  advantages 
'  that  are  derived  from  wealth,  is  a  power  to 
'  gratify  and  improve  this  paffion.     The  rich 
'  are  not  confined  by   labour  to  a  particular 
'  fpot,  where  the  fams  ideas  perpetually  recur  j 
'  they  can  fill  the  mind,  either  by  travel  or  by 
'  ftudy,    with  innumerable  images,    of  which 

*  others  hiive  no  conception.     But  it  mvft  be 

*  confidered,    that  the   pleafure  of  travelling 

*  does  not  arile  from  the  fight  of  a  dirty  town, 

*  or   from  lodging  at  an  inn ;    nor   from   any 
'  hedge  or  cottage  that  is  palled  on  the  roads  5 
'  nor  from  the  confufed  objects  that  are  half 
'  discovered  in  the  drftant  profpect ;  nor  from 
'  the  feries  of  well-built  houfes  in  a  city,  or 
'  the  bufy  multitudes  that  fvvarm  in  the  (treats  j 
'  but  from  the  rapid  fuccefiion  of  thefe  objects 
«  to  each  other,  and  the  number  of  ideas  that 
'  are  thrown  in  upon  the  mind.'  Mr.  Friendly, 
here  paufed  for  John's  reply ;  and  John  fud- 
denly  recollecting  himfelf  faid — '    Very  true.' 
— '  But  how,'  faid  Mr.  Friendly,    <  can  this 
'  love  of  variety  be  directed  to  the  acquifition 
'  of  knowledge  ?'     Here  John  wriggled  in  his 
feat,  and  again  icratched  his  head:  he  was  in 
deed  fomething.embarrafled  l>y  the  queftion  5 


but  the  old  gentleman  quickly  put  him  out  of 
his  pain  by  anfwering  it  himfelf.  '  Why,  by 
'  a  judicious  choice  of  the  variety  that  is  to  pro- 
'  duce  our  entertainment.  If  the  various 
'  doublings  of  a  hare  only,  or  the  changes  of 

<  game  at  whift,  have  afforded  the   variety  of 
'  the  day  ;  whatever  has  been  the  pleafure,  im- 
'  provement  has   been  wanting.     But   if  the 
'  different  cuftoms,    the   policy,    the  trade  of 
'  nations,  the  variety  of  foils,  the  manner  of 
'  culture,  the  difpofition  of  individuals,  or  the 
'  rife  or  fall  of  a   ftate,  have   been   impreffed 
'  upon  the  mind ;  befides   the  pleafure  of  the 
'  review,  a  power  of  creating  new  images  is 
'  acquired.  Fancy  can  combine  the  ideas  which 
'  memory  has  treafured ;  and  when  they  have 
'  been  reviewed  and  regulated   by  judgment, 
'  fome  fcheme  will  refult,  by  which  commerce 

*  may  be  extended,  agriculture  improved,  im- 
'  morality  reftrained,  and  the  profperity  of  the 
«  ftate  fecured.     Of  this,  coufin  John,  you  was 
'  not  wholly  ignorant  before.'     John  acquief- 
ced  with  a  bow ;    for  though   he   had   been   a 
little  bewildered,  yet  he  underftood  by  the  tone 
of  voice  with  which  his  uncle  concluded  the 
laft  fentence,  that  fuch  acquiefcence  was  ex  - 
pected.     '  Upon  this  occafion,'  continued  Mr. 
Friendly,  '  I  muft  remark,  though  it  is  fome, 
'  thing  foreign  to  my   purpofe,    that   variety 
'.has  by  fome  philofophers   been  confidered  as 
'  affording  not  only  the  pleafure  and  improve- 
'  ment,  but  even  tlie  meafure  of  life :  for  of 
'  time  in  the  abftract  we  have  no  idea,  and  can 

*  conceive  it  only  by  the  fucceffion  of  ideas  to 
'  each  other ;  thus,  if  we  fleep  without  dreams, 
'  the  moment  in  which  we  awake,  appears  im- 
'  mediately  to  fucceed  that  in  which  we  began 

<  to  flumber.' 

A  thicker  gloom  now  fell  upon  John,  and  his 
countenance  lengthened  in  proportion  to  his 
uncle's  leisure,  the  end  of  which  he  perceived 
was  now  become  more  remote  ;  for  thele  re 
marks,  with  refpect  to  John,  were  not  impref 
fed  with  the  fignature  of  truth,  nor  did  they 
reflect  any  idea  of  his  own  ;  they  were  not— • 

Something  whofe  truth  convinc'd  at  fight  we 

find, 

That  gives  us  back  the  image  of  our  mind. 
POPE'S  ESSAY  ON  CRIT. 

With  refpfect  to  John,  therefore,  they  had  no 
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chara&eriftic  of  wit ;  and  if  they  contained 
knowledge,  it  was  knowledge  which  John  had 
no  wifh  to  acquire  :  the  old  gentleman,  how 
ever,  proceeded  thus  with  great  deliberation : 
•  But  though  curiofity  fhould  be  principally 
'  directed  to  ufeful  purpofes,  yet  it  mould  not 
<  always  be  reprefled  or  diverted,  when  the  ufe 
'  is  not  immediate  or  apparent :  for  he  who  firft 
'  perceived  the  magnetic  attraction,  and  appli- 
'  ed  it  to  various  experiments,  probably  intend- 

*  ed  nothing  more  than  amufement  j  and  when 
'  the  polarity  of  the  needle  was  difcovered,  it 
'  was  not  in  the  purluit  of  any  project  to  faci- 
'  litate    navigation.      I    am,    therefore,    now 

*  about  to  gratify  your  curiofity,  coufm,  with 

*  a  view  of  London,  and  all  the  variety  that  it 

*  contains.'     Here  John's  countenance  brigh 
tened,  he  rouzed  himfelf  on  his  feat,  and  look 
ed  eager  with  attention. 

'  As  you  have,'  continued  his  uncle,  '  applied 
'  with  great  diligence  to  your  grammar  learn- 
«  ing,  I  doubt  not  but  you  have  aUb  read  many 

*  of  our  beft  Englim  authors,  elpecially  our  im- 
'  mortal  Shakefpeare ;  and  I  am  willing  that, 

*  before  you  enter  upon  a  courfe  of  academic 
'  ftudy,  you  mould  fee  the  theatre.'     John  was 
going  to  exprefs  his  joy,  when  his   uncle  in- 
creafed  it,  by   putting  into  his  hand  a  bank 
note  of  fifty  pounds.     «  This,'  {aid  he,  '  un- 
'  der  the  direction  of  a  gentleman,  to  whom  I 

*  mall  recommend  you,  will  furnifh  you  with 
'  proper   apparel,    bear   your  expences   for  a 
'  couple  of  months,  and  gratify  you  with  all 
'  the  entertainments  of  the  town.' 

John  could  now  bear  fome  part  in  the  con- 
verfation  :  he  was  much  obliged  to  his  uncle, 
and  hoped  to  live  to  make  him  amends ;  '  For,' 
fays  he,  '  one  of  our  ufliers,  who  was  juft  re- 

*  turned  from  London  before  I  left  fchool,  has 
'  made  me   long  to  fee  it :  he  fays  there  is  a 
'  man  there  who  dances  upon  a  wire  no  bigger 
'  than  a  pack-thread ;  and  that  there  is  a  col- 
'  le&ion  of  all  the  ftrange  creatures  in  the  world.' 

John,  who  had  uttered  this  with  a  broad 
grin,  and  exprefled  his  delight  from  head  to 
foot,  was  fomewhat  difconcerted  when  his 
uncle  told  him  coolly,  that  though  he  would 
not  have  him  leave  London  without  feeing  every 
thing  in  it  that  might  juftly  raife  curiofity ;  yet 


he  hoped  his  notice  was  not  principally  attracl- 
ed  by  objects  which  could  convey  no  inftrucli- 
on,  infpire  no  noble  fentiment,  nor  move  one 
tender  paflion.  '  I  mentioned,'  fays  he, '  Shake - 
'  fpeare,  that  mighty  genius,  whole  fentiments 

*  can  never  be  exhaufted,  and  in   whom  new 
'  beauties  aie  difcovered  at  every  view.     That 

*  you  may  derive  yet  greater  delight  and  ad- 

*  vantage  from  the  reprefentation  of  his  pieces* 
'  I  will  read   you  fome  hiftorical  and  critical 
'  notes  that  I  have  been  making  during  twenty 
'  years,  after  having  read  the  firft  edition  of 

*  his  works  and  every  commentator  that  has 
'  either  illuftrated  or  obfcured  his  meaning.* 
The  old  gentleman  then  taking  out  and  wiping 
his  fpeftacles,  opened  his  bureau  and  produced 
the  mamifcripts.  '  I  am  now,'  faid  he,  '  about 

*  to  confer  a  favour  upon  you,  which  I  do  not 
c  yet  intend  for  any  other  ;  for  as  I  mall  con- 
'  tinnally   enlarge  this  work,     it  will  not  be 
'  printed  till  I  am  dead.*     He  then  began  to 
read,  and  John  fat  very  filent,    regaling  him 
felf  with  the  anticipation  of  his  own  finery, 
the  dexterity  of  the  wire-dancer,  and  the  va  • 
riety  of  the  favages  that  he  was  to  vifit  in  Lon 
don.     The  old  gentleman,  who  imagined  that 
he  was  held  motionlefs  with  attention,  wonder, 
and  delight  proceeded  long  in  his  lecture  with 
out  once  adverting  to  John  for  his  explicit  eu- 
lougium  :  but  at  the  end  of  a  favourite  paflage, 
which  clofed  with  a  diftich  of  his  own  poetry* 
he  ventured  to  fteal  his  eyes  from  the  paper, 
and  glancing  them  upon  John,  perceived  that 
he  was  faft  afleep  with  his  mouth  open,  and  the 
bank  note  in  his  hand. 

Friendly,  after  having  gazed  upon  him  a  few 
moments  with  the  utmoft  aftonifhment  and  in 
dignation,  fnatched  away  the  note  :  and  hav  - 
ing  roufed  him  with  a  denunciation  of  refent- 
ment  that  touched  thofe  paffions  which  Shake - 
fpeare  could  not  touch,  he  thruft  him  out  of  the 
room  and  (hut  the  door  upon  him  :  he  then 
locked  up  his  manufcript ;  and  after  having 
walked  many  times  backward  and  forward  with 
great  hafte,  he  looked  at  his  watch,  and  perceiv- 
it  to  be  near  one  in  the  morning,  retired  to  bed 
with  as  little  propenfity  to  fleep  as  he  had  now 
left  to  his  nephew. 
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Duplex  iibelli  das  eft\  quod  rifum  m 
Et  quod  •pru.denii  ij'itam  conjUio  mo  net 

A  twofold  gift  in  this  my  'volume  lie*', 

It  makes  you  merry,  and  it  makes  you  wife. 


AMONG  the  fictions  which  have  been  in^ 
tended  for  moral  purpofes,  I  think  thole 
which  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  FAELES 
deferve  a  particular  confideration. 

A  ftory  or  a  tale,  in  which  many  different 
characters  are  conducted  through  a  great  va 
riety  of  events  may  include  fuch  a  number  and 
diverfity  of  precepts,  as,  taken  together,  form 
nlmoft  a  compleat  rule  of  life :  as  thefe  events 
mutually  depend  upon  each  other,  they  will 
be  retained  in  a  feries  ;  and,  therefore,  the  re 
membrance  of  one  precept  will  almoft  neceffa- 
rily  produce  the  remembrance  of  another,  and 
the  whole  moral,  as  it  is  called,'  however  com 
plicated,  will  be  recollected  without  labour, 
and  without  confuflon. 

In  this  particular,  therefore,  the  ftory  feems 
to  have  the  advantage  of  the  fable,  which  is 
confined  to  fome  fmgle  incident :  for  though 
a  number  of  diftinft  fables  may  include  all  the 
topics  of  moral  inftruftion,  caution,  and  advice, 
which  are  contained  in  a  ftory*  yet  each  muft 
be  remembered  by  a  diftinft  effort  of  the  mind  ; 
and  they  will  not  recur  in  a  feries,  becaufe  they 
have  no  connection  with  each  other. 

The  memory  of  them  may,  however >  be  more 
frequently  revived  by  thofe  incidents  in  life  to 
which  they  correfpond ;  and  they  will,  there 
fore,  more  readily  prefent  themfelves,  when  the 
leflbns  which  they  teach  mould  be  praftifed. 

Many,  perhaps  the  greater  number  of  thofe 
fables  which  have  been  tranfmitted  to  us  as  fome 
of  the  moft  valuable  remains  of  the  fimplicity 
and  wifdom  of  antiquity,  were  fpoken  upon  a 
particular  occafion ;  and  then  the  occalion  itfelf 
was  an  index  to  the  intent  of  the  fpeaker,  and 
fixed  the  moral  of  the  fable  :  fo  when  the  Sa- 
mians  were  about  to  put  to  death  a  man  who 
had  abufo^  a  public  truft,  and  plundered  the 
covnmonwealth,  the  counfel  of  ./Efop  could  not 
.be  m-enooked  or  miftaken,  when  he  told  them, 
that  *  A  Fox  would  not  fuffer  a  fwarm  of 
•  files,  which  had  almoft  fatiated  thcmfsjves  by 


'  fucking  his  blood,  to  be  driven  away  j  becaufe 
'  a  new  fwarm  might  then  come  and  their  hunger 
'  drain  him  of  all  the  blood  that  remained.' 

Thofe  which  are  intended  for  general  ufe,  and 
to  general  ufe  it  is  perhaps  eafy  to  accommo 
date  the  reft,  are  of  two  kinds  :  one  is  addref- 
fed  to  the  underftanding,  and  the  other  to  the 
paffions. 

Of  the  preceptive  kind,  is  that  of  the  OLD 
MAN,  whoj  to  teach  his  fons  the  advantages 
of  unanimity^  firft  directed  them  to  break  a 
number  of  rods  that  were  bound  up  together  j 
and  when  they  found  it  impomble,  bade  them 
divide  the  bundle,  and  break  the  rods  feparate- 
ly,  which  they  eafily  effected.  In  this  fable  no 
paflion  is  excited  ;  the  addrefs  is  to  the  under 
ftanding,  and  the  undeffta'nding  is  immediately 
convinced. 

That  of  the  OLD  HOUND  belongs  to  the 
other  claf's.  When  the  toothlefs  veteran  had 
ieized  the  ftag,  and  was  not  able  to  hold  him, 
he  deprecates  the  refentment  of  his  mafter,  who- 
had  raifad  his  arm  for  the  blow,  by  crying  out 
— '  Ah  !  do  not  punifh  the  impotence  of  age  ! 
'  Strike  me  not,  becaufe  my  will  to  pleaf'e  thee 
*  has  furvived  my  power !  If  thou  art  not  of- 
*•  fended  with  what  I  am,  remember  what  I 
'  have  been,  and  forgive  me/  Pity  is  here 
forcibly  excited  j  and  injurious  refentment  may 
be  repreffed,  when  an  inftance  not  equally 
ftrong  recalls  this  to  the  mind. 

Fables  of  the  preceptive  kind  Ihould  always 
include  the  precept  in  the  event,-  and  the  event 
monld  be  related  with  fuch  circumftances  as 
render  the  precept  fufficiently  evident.  As  the 
incident  mould  be  fimple,  the  inference  mould 
be  in  the  higheft  degree  natural  and  obvious. 

Thofe  that  produce  their  efFecT:  upon  the  paf 
fions,  mould  excite  them  ftrongly,  and  always 
connect  them  with  their  proper  objects. 

I  do  not  remember  to  have  feen  any  col 
lection,  in  which  thefe  rules  have  been  fuf 
ficiently  obferved ;  in  far  the  greater  number 
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number  there  is  a  deficiency  of  circumftance, 
though  there  is  a  redundancy  x>f  language  ; 
there  is,  therefore,  fomething  to  be  added, 
and  fomething  to  be  taken  away.  Befides 
that,  the  peculiar  advantages  of  this  method 
of  inftruclion  are  given  up,  by  referring  the 
precept  to  a  long  dilcourfe,  of  which  the  fable 
is  no  mere  than  the  text,  and  with  \vhich  it 
has  fo  little  connection,  that  the  incident  may 
be  perfect iy  rememlvred,  and  the  laboured  in 
ference  totally  forgotten.  A  boy,  who  is 
but  fix  years  old,  will  remember  a  Fabh  after 
having  once  heard  it,  and  relate  it  in  Words  of 
his  own  ;  hue  it  would  be  the  toil  of  a  day  to 
get  the  terms  in  which  he  heard  it  by  heart  j 
imcl,  indeed,  he  who  attempts  to  fupply  any 
deficiency  in  a  fable,  by  tacking  a  diiTertation 
to  the  end  of  it,  appears  to  me  to  acl  jv.lt  as 
wifely,  as  if,  inftead  of  clothing  a  man  whom 
he  found  naked,  he  fhould  place  a  load  upon 
his  moulders. 

When  the  moral  effect  of  fable  had  been 
thus  brought  to  depend,  not  upon  things,  but 
upon  words,  the  arrangement  of  thcfe  words 
into  verfe  was  thought  to  be  a  happy  expedient 
to  aflift  the  memory ;  for  in  Verfe  words  muft 
be  remembered  in  a  regular  feries,  or  the  mea- 
fure  and  cadence  will  not  be  preferved  :  the 
meafure  and  cadence,  therefore,  difcover  any 
confufioii  or  defect,  not  to  the  underftanding, 
but  to  the  car ;  arid  mew  how  the  confuiion 
may  be  regulated,  and  the  defect  fupplied. 
The  addition  of  rhime  was  another  advantage 
of  the  fame  kind  ;  and  this  advantage  was 
greater,  as  the  rhime  was  more  frequently  re 
peated.  But  if  the  fable  is  perfect  in  its  kind, 
this  expedient  is  unneceiTary  j  and  much  lefs 
labour  is  required  to  include  an  evident  precept 
"in  an  incident,  than  to  meafure  the  lyllables 
in  which  it  is  related,  and  place  two  words  of 
a  fimilar  found  at  the  end  of  every  couplet.  Be- 
fides,  in  all  verfe,  however  familiar  and  eafy, 
the  words  are  necefiarily  thrown  out  of  the 
order  in  which  they  are  commonly  ufed  5  and, 
therefore,  though  they  will  be  moi'e  eafily  re 
collected,  the  fenfe  which  they  contain  will  not 
be  equally  perfpicuous. 

I  would  not,  however,  be  thought  to  deny, 
that  verfe  is  at  leaft  an  ornament  to  this  fpecies 
of  writing  ;  r.or  to  extend  my  cenfure  to 
thofe  fhort  ftories,  which,  though  they  are 
called  fables,  are  written  upon  a  more  exten- 
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five  plan,  and  are  intended  for  more  improved 
underitandings. 

But  as  fables  have  been  told  by  fome  in  verfe, 
that  they  might  be  more  eafily  remembered  .j 
they  have  been  related  by  others  in  a  barbarous 
jargon  of  hackneyed  phrafes,  that  they  might 
be  more  eafily  underlrood. 

It  has  been  obferved  of  children,  that  they 
are  longer  before  they  can  pronounce  perfect 
founds,  becaufe  perfect  founds  are  not  pro 
nounced  to  them  j  and  that  they  repeat  the 
gibberim  of  the  nurfe,  becaufe  nothing  better 
has  been  propofed  to  them  for  imitation  :  and 
how  mould  die  fchool-boy  write  Englifh  in 
grammatical  purity,  when  all  that  he  reads, 
except  foreign  language  and  a  literal  tranfla- 
tion,  is  written  with  all  the  licence  of  extem 
pore  expreilionj  without  propriety  of  idiom  or 
regularity  of  combination,  and  abounds  with 
abfurdities  that  hafte  only  can  excufe  in  a 
fpeaker  ? 

The  fables  of  ./Efop,  for  fo  they  are  all  cal 
led,  are  often  firft  exhibited  to  youth,  as  ex 
amples  of  the  manner  in  which  their  native 
language  is  written  ;  they  mould,  therefore^ 
be  pure  in  the  higheft  degree,  though  not  pom 
pous  :  and  it  is  furely  an  affront  to  underftand- 
ing  to  fuppofe,  that  any  language  would  become 
more  intelligible  by  being  rendered  lefs  perfect. 

But  the  fables  that  are  addrefled  to  the  paf- 
fions,  beiides  the  imperfections  which  they 
mare  in  common  with  thofe  that  are  addrefled 
to  the  understanding,  have  others  peculiar  to 
themfelves  ;  fometime?  the  paffion  is  not  moved 
with  fufficient  force,  and  fometimcs  it  is  not 
connected  with  a  fit  object . 

When  the  Fox  decoys  the  poor  Goat  into  a 
well,  in  order  to  leap  out  from  his  horns,  and 
leaves  him  to  perifh  with  a  witty  remark,  that 
'  if  his  wifdom  had  been  proportioned  to  his 
'  beard,  he  would  not  have  been  fo  eafily  over- 
'  reached/  the  goat  is  not  fo  much  the  object 
of  pity  as  contempt ;  but  of  contempt,  guile- 
Icfs  fimplicity,  caught  in  the  fnares  of  cunning, 
cannot  furely  be  deemed  a  proper  object.  In 
the  fox  there  appears  a  fuperiority  which  not 
only  preferves  him  from  fcorn,  but  even  from 
indignation  :  and  indeed  the  general  character 
of  Reynard  is  by  no  means  fit  for  imitation ; 
though  he  is  frequently  the  hero  of  the  fable, 
and  his  conduct  affords  the  precept  for  which  it 
was  written. 
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But  though  I  have  made  a  general  divifion 
of  fable  into  two  kinds,  there  is  yet  a  third, 
which,  as  it  is  addrefled  both  to  the  under- 
ftanding  and  the  paffions,  is  confequently  more 
forcible  and  perfect. 

Of  this  number  is  that  of  the  Sick  Kite, 
who  requefted  of  his  mother  to  petition  the 
gods  for  his  recovery,  but  was  anfwered  ! — 
'  Alas  \  to  which  of  the  gods  can  I  facrifice  ? 
'  for  which  of  their  altars  haft  thou  not  rob- 
'  bed  ?'  The  precept  that  is  here  inculcated  is 
early  piety,  and  the  paflion  tliat  is.  excited  is 
terror;  the  objeft  of  which  is  the'defpair  of 
Kim  who  perceives  himfelf  to  be  dying,  and 
has  reafon  to  fear  that  his  very  prayer  is  an 
abomination. 

There  are  others,  whichj  though  they  are 
addrefled  to  the  underftanding,  do  yet  excite  a 
paflion  which  condemns  the  precept. 

When  the  melodious  complaint  of  the  Night 
ingale  had  directed  a  hungry  Hawk  to  the  thorn 
on  which  flie  fung,  and  he  had  feized  her  with 
his  talons,  (he  appealed  from  his  hunger  to  his 
mercy :  «  I  am,'  faid  flie,  '  little  elfe  than 
«  voice  ;  and  if  you  devour  me,  there  will  he 

*  no  proportion  between  my  lofs  and  your  gain  ; 
'  your  hunger  will  be  rather  irritated  than  ap- 
«  peafed  by  fo  fmall  a  morfcl,  but  all  my  pow- 
'  ers  of  enjoyment  will  ceafe  for  ever  :  attack, 

*  therefore,  fome  larger  bird/    Here  the  Hawk 
interrupted  her  ;  he  was  not  difpofed,  he  laid, 
to  controvert  what  flie  had  advanced  ;  but  he 
was  too  wife  to  fuffer  himlell  to  be  perfuaded 
»y  any  argument,  to  quit  a  certain  for  a  con 
tingent  good. 

Who  that  reads  this  fable  does  not  pity  the 
Nightingale,  and  in  his  heart  condemn  the 
Hawk,  whofe  cruel  prudence  affords  the 
leflon  ? 

Inftruftion,  in  the  ftrong  language  of  Eaf- 
tern  metaphors,  is  called,  *  a  light  to  our 
«  paths.'  The  fables  of  pagan  mythologifts 
may,  therefore,  be  confidered  as  a  clufter  of 
ftars  of  the  firft  magnitude,  which,  though 
they  fliine  with  a  diftincl  influence,  may  be 
taken  as  one  conftellation :  but,  like  liars, 
they  only  break  the  obfcurity  cf  night ;  they 


do  not  diffufe  round  us  the  fplendors  of  claj  £ 
it  is  by  the  Sun  of  Righteoufnefs  alone  that  we 
djfcover  completely  our  duty  2nd  our  intereft, 
and  behold  that  pattern  of  Divine  Perfection 
which  the  Chriftian  afpires  to  imitate,  by  '  for- 
'  giving  injuries,  and  returning  good  for  evil/ 
By  many  rf  (he  fables  which  are  ftill  retained 
in  our  ccDtcHons,  revenge  is  encouraged  as  a 
principle,  and  inculcated  as  a  practice.  '  The 
'  Hare  triumphs  in  the  deftrucljon  of  the  Sp3r- 
'  row  who  had  infulted  him ;  and  the  Thnn- 
'  riy,  in  his  laft  agonies,  rejoices  at  the\death 
e  of  the  Dolphin,  whofe  purfuit  had  driven  him 

*  upon  3  rock.'     Thefe,  if  they  will  not  admit 
of  another  turn,,  fliou'id  without   queftion  be 
emitted  i  for  the  mifchievous  effeft  of  the  fable 
will  be  remembered  as  an  example  that  juftifics 
the  violence  of  fudden  refentment,  and  cannot 
be  prevented  by  a  labottred  comment,  which  is- 
never  read  but  as  as  a  taft,  and  therefore  im 
mediately  forgotten. 

I  think  many  others  may  be  greatly  improv 
ed  -r  the  practice  of  virtue  may  be  urged  from 
higher  motives,  the  fentiments  may  be  eleva 
ted,  and  the  precepts  in  general  rendered  more- 
ftriking  and  comprehenfive. 

I  (hall  conclude  this  paper  with  the  fable  oi 
the  Dog  and  Shadow;  which,  as  it  is  commonly 
told,  cenfures  no  quality  but  greedinefs, 
and  only  iiluftrates  the  trite  proverb — «  All 
1  covet,  all  loie/ 

c  A  dog,  who  was  cro/Ting  a  rivulet  with  a 

*  piece  of  flefh  in  his  mouth,  perceived  his 
'  ihadow  in  the  water,  which   he'miftook  for 
'  another  dog  with  another  piece  of  flefti.     To 
1  this  he  knew  he  had  no  right ;  and  yet  he 
'  could  not  forbear  catching  at  it :  but  inftead 
4  of  getting  a  new  prize,    he    dropped  that 
•'  wnich  he  poflefled  into  the  water.     He  faw 
*"  the  fmooth  furface  break  into  many  waves, 
f  and  the  dog  whom  he  had  attempted  to  in- 

*  jure  difappear :    he    perceived   at    once  his 
'  lofs,    his  folly,    and  his  fault ;    and  in  the 

*  anguifh  of  regret  cried  out — "  How  righte- 
"  ous  and  how  wife  are  the  gods,  fmce  what- 
"  ever  feduces  to  evil,  though  but  a  fhadow, 
"  becomes  the  inftrument  of  pur.ifliment !'' 
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*(iiodcunqne  ojiendis  mihific,  incredahu  odi. 
Ihe  monjhous  tale,  incredulous  I  hate. 


HOR. 


T^  H  E  repeated  encomiums  on  the  perfor 
mances  of  the  Animal  Comedians,  exhi- 
trited  at  Mrs.  Midnight's  Oratory,  induced  me 
the  other  evening  to  be  prefent  at  her  entertain 
ment.  I  was  aftonifhed  at  the  fagacity  of  the 
monkies  j  and  was  no  lefs  amazed  at  the  acti 
vity  of  the  other  quadrupeds — I  mould  have 
.rather  faid,  from  a  view  of  their  extraordinary 
elevations,  bipeds. 

It  is  a  peculiar  happinels  to  me  as  an  Ad 
venturer,  that  I  fally  forth  in  an  age  which 
emulates  thofe  heroick  times  of  old,  when  no 
thing  was  pleafing  but  what  was  unnatural. 
Thoufands  have  gaped  at  a  wire-  dancer  daring 
to  do  what  no  one  elfe  would  attempt ;  and 
thoufands  ftill  gape  at  greater  extravagancies 
in  pantomime  entertainments.  Every  ftreet 
teems  with  incredibilities  $  and  if  the  great 
mob  have  their  little  theatre  in  the  Hay-mar 
ket,  the  fmall  vulgar  can  boaft  their  cheaper 
diverfions  in  two  enormous  bears,  that  jauntily 
trip  it  to  the  light  nine  of  a  Caledonian  jig. 

The  amazing  docility  of  thefe  heavy  animals 
made  me  at  firft  imagine,  that  they  had  been 
placed  under  the  tuition  of  certain  artifts,  who 
by  their  advertifements  profefs  to  inftruft 

*  Grown   Gentlemen   in   the  modern   way  of 

*  footing  \     but   I  have  been  fmce  informed, 
that  the  method  of  teaching  them  this  modern 
way  of  footing  was,    by  placing  red-hot  iron 
plates  alternately  under  each  hind  leg,  and  in 
quicker  or  flower  fucceffion  as  the  variations  of 
the  tune  required. 

That  the  intellectual  faculties  of  brutes  may 
be  exerted  beyond  the  narrow  limits  which  we 
have  hitherto  proudly  alfigned  to  their  capa 
cities,  I  faw  a  fufficient  proof  in  Mrs.  Mid 
night's  dogs  and  monkies.  Man  differs  lefs 
from  beads  in  general,  than  thefe  feem  to  ap 
proach  to  man  in  rationality.  But  while  I  ap 
plaud  their  exalted  genius,  I  am  in  pain  for  the 
reft  of  their  kindred,  both  of  the  Canine  and 
Cercopithecan  fpecies.  The  price  of  monkies 
has  been  confiderably  raifed  fmce  the  appearance 
of  Signior  Ballard's  Cavaliers  :  and  I  hear, 


that  this  inimitable  preceptor  gives  Wihires  te 
the  monkies  of  perfons  of  quality  at  their  own 
houfes.  Lady  Bridget  has  deftroyed  three  fets 
of  china  in  teaching  her  Pug  to  hand  about  the 
cups,  and  lip  tea  with  the  air  of  Beau  BlofTom  $ 
and  Mifs  Fanny  has  been  labouring  incertantly 
to  qualify  her  dear  pretty  creature  to  make  one 
at  the  brag- table. 

But  as  thefe  animals  are  of  foreign  extrac 
tion,  I  muft  confefs  my  concern  is  yet  greater 
for  my  fellow  natives.'  Englifh  liberty  mould 
be  univerfal  as  the  fun ;  and  I  am  jealous  even 
for  the  prerogative  of  our  dogs.  Lady  Bright's 
lap-dog,  that  ufed  to  repofe  on  downy  cufhions, 
or  the  fofter  boibm  of  its  miftrefs,  is  now  wot- 
ried  every  hour  with  begging  on  its  diminutive 
hind-legs,  and  endeavouring  to  leap  over  fan- 
fticks  :  Captain  Storm's  little  greyhound  is 
made  to  ape  fierce  fellows  of  the  cockade  in  a 
red  coat  and  a  fword ;  while  Mrs.  Fancif'ul's 
Chloe  is  fwathed  up  in  a  long  fack,  and  finking 
beneath  the  weight  of  an  enormous  hoop. 
Every  boarding-houfe  romp  and  wanton  fchool- 
boy  is  employed  in  perverting  the  end  of  the 
canine  creation  ;  and  I  wifh  the  prevalence  of 
Mrs.  Midnight's  example  may  not  extend  fb 
far,  that  hounds  mall  be  no  longer  broke  to  the 
field-fervice,  but  inftructed  only  to  climb  up 
ladders,  and  troul  wheelbarrows. 

After  what  has  been  faid,  I  (hall  make  no 
apology  for  printing  the  following  letter  as  it 
was  elegantly  done  in  Englifh  at  Stockholm, 
and  tranfmitted  to  me  by  the  publisher  of  the 
Swede -landte  Magazine,  an  ingenious  gentle 
man,  who  has  done  me  the  honour  of  inferting 
ieveral  of  my  lucubrations  in  his  moft  compre- 
henfive  monthly  undertaking. 

TO     MR.     ,     THE    GRAND    ADVENTURER, 

IN    BRITAIN. 

MOST   LEARNED  SIR, 

MY  worthy  good  friend  Ifaac  Gilderftein, 
book-merchant,  having  engaged  to  fur 
ther  this  to  your  excellency,  I  moft  humbly  re- 
G  -i. 
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queft  that  you  would  make  known  to  your  po 
lite,  &c.  &c.  &c.  nation,  that  I  intend  fhortly 
to  come  over  and  entertain  you  in  a  new  and 
moft  inimitable  manner. 

Seeing  that  the  Chien  Savant,  and  other  moft 
amazing  learned  animals,  have  met  with  fo 
gracious  a  reception  in  your  grand  city,  I  pro,- 
pole  to  exhibit  unto  your  good  .nation  a  concert 
of  vocal  and  inftrumental  mafic,  to  be  performed 
by  animals  ONLY  ;  and  afterwards  to  enter 
tain  you  with  feveral  grand  feats  of  activity  j 
as  alfo  with  the  balance  and  the  dance. 

My  performers  of  inftrumental  mufic,  great 
Sir,  will  coniift  of  a  feleft  number  of  Italian 
Cats,  for  the  violin,  violincello,  and  bafs-viol; 
a  German  afs  for  the  kettle-drum  ;  and  a  com 
plete  fet  of  Spaniih  hogs  of  different  age  and 
tone  of  voice  for  the  organ  concertos. 

But  my  yaft  labour  \vas  to  procure  harmoni 
ous  voices,  and  to  confine  them  to  proper,  time 
and  meafure.  I  have  taught  fome  of  your  En- 
glifh  maftiffs  to  bark  in  bafs,  and  ibme  Guinea- 
pigs  to  fqueak  in  treble  :  my  cats  alfo  join  in 
the  vocal  parts.  I  contrived  divers  means  of 
deaths  for  f\vans  5  but  though  the  ancients 
are  fo  full  of  praifes  on  their  exj^iring  melody, 
I  could  not  get  a  fingle  note  from  them,  better 
than  the  fquall  of  a  goofe.  However,  I  fliall 
have  a  moft  charming  grand  chorus  of  Frogs 
from  the  Fens  of  Holland  :  the  words,  pro 
found  Sir,  you  too  well  know,  Ariftophanes 
hasfurni/hed  to  my  hand  in  Greek — Bptxtxsx.i% 
xoz'%  xoit% — which  a  Leyden  profeffbr  tranflated 
for  me,  Brekekekex  koax  koax.  Befides 
thefe,  i  fnall  prefent  you  with  a  duett  in  recita- 
tivo,  between  a  Parrot  and  a  Magpye. 

My  entertainmen'.s  of  dancing,  and  the 
like,  will  confift  of  a  company  of  Norway 


Rats,  who  are  to  move  in  a  coranto,  while 
my  Cats  fiddle  to  them.  A  Fox  will  dance 
a  minuet  with  a  Goofe  5  and  a  Greyhound  the 
rigadoon  with  a  Hare,  I  have  trained  up  an 
Elephant  who  will  perform  feveral  tricks  in 
what  you  call  the  Height  of  hand  ;  he  will  tum 
ble  with  a  caftle  on  his  back,  and  mew  feveral 
balances  upon  the  flack-rope  with  his  trunk. 
Many  other  furprizing  feats  will  my  animals 
perform,  too  tedious  to  mention  in  this  ad- 
drtfs  ;  and,  therefore,  great  Adventurer,  I 
fhall  trouble  your  tired  patience  with  the  men- 
tioning  of  one  only.  I  have  inftrucled  the 
tameft  of  my  Cuts  to  open  her  jaws  at  the  word 
of  command,  into  which  I  put  a  bit  of  toaited 
cheefe,  and  the  leaft  of  my  Mice  jumps  in  and 
nibbles  the  bait  .-  at  that  inftant  my  Cat  clofes 
her  mouth  upon  him,  after  which,  to  the  great 
aftonimment  of  all  beholders,  my  Cat  opens 
her  jaws  again,  and  the  moufe  leaps  out  alive 
upon  the  ftage  ;  and  then  they  both  prefent  the 
good  company  with  a  jig. 

As  I  am  determined  my  whole  theatre  mail 
confift  of  only  Animal  performers,  I  muft  ac 
quaint  you  likewife,  that  I  am  teaching  two 
Squirrels  to  fweep  the  ftage  with  their  tails  i 
and,  if  it  be  allowed  me  to  call  in  afliftance 
from  fifhes,  I  mail  not  defpair  of  being  able, 
though  it  will  require  much  time  and  practice, 
to  make  a  Lobfter  fnuff  the  candles  with  his  claw. 

Other  particulars,  moft  worthy  Sir,  I  fliall 
beg  leave  to  defer,  till  I  have  the  extreme  ho 
nour  of  kifling  your  hands  in  England  ;  and 
am,  m-ft  revered  and  refpe&able  patron,  with 
the  profoundeft  humiliation,  your  devoted  fiave 
and  fervant, 

GUSTAVUS  GOOTENRUYSCHE, 

A 
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•  •  Quid  'violentius  aure  tyranni. 

Rough  truth  foon  irritates  a' tyrant's  ear. 


Juv. 


>V  -which  of  the  Indian  fagqs  of  antiquity  the 
following  ftory  was  written,  or  whether 
the  people  of  the  Eaft  have  any  remote  tradition 
ypon  which  it  was  founded,  is  not  known  ;  b\.. 


it  was  probably  related  in  the  firft  perfon,  to  give 
it  an  air  of  greater  dignity,  and  render  its  influ 
ence  more  powerful :  norwouk1.  it,  perhaps,  appear 
altogether  incredible,  to  people  among  whom  ths 
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Metempfychofis  is  an  article  of  faith,  and  the 
vilible  agency  of  Superior  Beings  admitted 
without  fcruple. 

'  Amurath,  Sultan  of  the  Eaft,  the  judge  of 
«  nations,  the  difciple  of  advernty,  records  the 

*  wonders  of  his  life  :   let  thofe  who  prefump- 
'  tuoufly  queftion  the  ways  of  Providence,  blufli 

*  in  filence  and  be  wile  ;  let  the  proud  be  hum- 

*  ble  and  obtain  honour  j  and  let   the  fenfual 

*  reform  and  be  happy. 

'  The  angel  of  death  clofed  the  eyes  of  the 
'  Sultan  Abradin  my  father,  and  his  empire 
'  defcended  to  me  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  my 
'  age.  At  firft  my  mind  was  awed  to  humility, 

*  and foftened with  grief;  I  was  infenfibleto  the 
'  fplendor  of  dominion,  I  heard  the  addreffes 
'  of  flattery  with  difguft,  and  received  the  ho- 

*  mage  of  dependent   greatnefs   with   indiffe- 

*  rence.     I  had  always  regarded  my  father  not 

*  only  with  love  but  reverence  ;  and  I  was  now 
'  perpetually  recolle&ing  inftances  of  his  ten- 

*  dernefs,  and  reviewing  the  folemn  fcene,  in 

*  which  he  recommended  me  to  heaven  in  im- 

*  perfect  language,   and  grafped  my   hand  in 
'  the  agonies  of  death. 

'  One  evening  after  having  concealed  myfelf 

*  all  day  in  his  chamber,  I  viiited  his  grave  ; 
'  I  proftrated  myfelf  on  his  tomb  ;  forrow  over- 
'  flowed  my  eyes,  and  devotion  kindled  in  my 
«  bofom.     I  felt  myfelf  fuddenly  fmitten  on  the 
'  fhoulder  as  with  a  rod ;  and  looking  up,  I 

*  perceived  a  man  whofe  eyes  were  piercing  as 
'  light,  and  his  beard  whiter  than  fnow.     "  J 
<*  am,"    faid  he,  "  the  Genius  Syndarac,  the 
41  friend  of  thy  father  Abradin,  who  was  the 
,"  fear  of  his  enemies,  and   the  defire  of  his 

"  people ;  whofe  fmile  diffufed  gladnefs  like 
"  the  luftre  of  the  morning,  and  whofe  frown 
'•'  was  dreadful  as  the  gathering  of  a  tempeft  ; 
*'  refign  thyfelf  to  my  influence,  and  thou  malt 
"  be  like  him."  I  bowed  myfelf  to  the  earth 

*  in  token  of  gratitude  and  obedience,   and  he 

*  put  a  ring  on  the  middle  finger  of  my  left- 
'  hand,    in  which  I    perceived   a  ruby    of    a 
'  deep    colour     and    uncommon     brightnefs. 
"  This  ring,"  faid  he,  "  fliallmark  out  to  thee 
*'  the  boundaries  of  good  and  evil ;  that,without 
*'  weighing  remote  confequences,  thou  mayeft 
"  know  the  nature  and  tendency  of  every  ac  • 
«  tion.     Be  attentive,    therefore,   to  the  filent 
5*  admonition  j    and  whe^n  the  circle  of  gold 


"  /hail  by  a  fudden  contraction  piefs  thy  fin- 
"  ger,  and  ihe  ruby  fliail  grow  pale,  deliit  im- 
"  mediately  from  what  thcu  malt  be  doin^, 
"  and  mark  down  that  aition  in  thy  memory 
«'  as  a  tranlgrefllon  of  the  rule  cf  right :  keep 
"  my  gift  as  a  pledge  of  happinefs  and  honour, 
"  and  take  it  not  oft'  for  a  moment."  I  re- 
'  ceived  the  ring  with  a  fenle  of  obligation 
'  which  I  drove  to  exprels,  and  an  altonifli- 
'  ment  that  compelled  me  to  be  Iilent.  The 
'  Genius  perceived  my  confufion ;  and,  turn- 
'  ing  from  me  with  a  fmile  of  complacency, 
'  immediately  dilappeared. 

'  During  the  firit  moon  I  was  fo  cautious 
'  and  circumipecl,  that  the  pleafure  of  refleft- 
«  ing  that  my  ring  had  not  once  indicated  a  fault, 
«  was  leflened  by  a  doubt  of  its  virtue.  I  ap- 

*  plied  myfelf  to  pubjick  bufmefs  ;  my  melan- 
'  choly  decreafed  as  my  mind  was  diverted  to 

<  other  objects  j  and  left  the  youth  of  my  court 
'  mould  think  that  recreation  was  too  long  fuf- 
'  pended,  I  appointed  to  hunt  the  lion.     But 
'  though  I  went  out  to  the  fport  rather  to  gra- 
'  tify  others  than  myfelf,  yet  my  ufual  ardour 
4  returned  in  the  field  ;    I  grew  warm  in   the 
'  purfuit,  I  continued  the   chace,  which  was 
'  unfuccefsful,  too  long,  and  returned  fatigued 

*  and  difappointed. 

f  As  I  entered  the  feraglio,  I  was  met  by 
«  a  little  dog  that  had  been  my  father's,  who 
'  exprelFed  his  joy  at  my  return  by  jumping 

<  round  me,  and   endeavouring   to   reach  my 
'  hand :  but  as  I  was   not  difpofed  to  receive 

*  his  careffes,  I  fti-uck  him  in  the  fretfulneis 
'  of  my  difpleafure  fo  fevere  a  blow  with  my 
'  foot,  that  it  left  him   fcarce  power  to  crawl 
«  away  and  hide  himfelf  under  a  fofa  in  a  corner 
4  of  the  apartment.     At  this  moment  I  felt  the 
'  ring  prefs  my  finger,  and  looking  upon  the 
'  ruby,  I    perceived   the    glow  of   its  colour 
'  abated. 

«  I  was  at  firft  ftruck  with  furprize  and  re- 

*  gret ;  but  furprize  and   regret  quickly  g ;•:<•;; 
'  way  to  difdain.    "  Shall  not  the  Sultan  Atr.-.i- 
"  rath,"  faid  I,  "  to  whom  a  thoufand  kiiiirs 
"  pay  tribute,  and  in  whofe  hand  is  the  litV  of 
"  nations,  mall  not  Amurath  ftrike  a  dog  that 
"  offends  him,  without  being  reproached  for 
"  having  tranfgrefled  the  rule  of  right  ??"  My 
'  ring  again  prefled  my  finger,  and  tiis  ru!  •/ 

*  became  iiiore  pale;    immediately  the  paha 


$4 

*  frook  with  a  burft  of  thunder,  and  the  Ge- 

*  nius  Syndarac  again  ftood  before  me. 

"  Amurath,"  faid  he,  <f  thou  haft  offended 
"  againft  thy  brother  of  the  duft  $  a  being 
**  who,  like  thee,  has  received  from  the  AL- 
"  MIGHTY  a  rapacity  of  pleafure  and  pain  ; 
"  plealure  which  caprice  is  not  allowed  to  faf- 
"  pend,  and  pain  which  juftice  only  has  a  right 
"  to  inflift.  If  thou  art  jxrftified  by  power,  in 
*'  afflifting  inferior  beings,  I  (houJd  be  jultified 
•'  in  airlifting  thee  :  but  my  power  yet  fpares 
«'  thee,  becaufe  it  is  directed  by  the-  laws  of 
"  fovereign  goodnefs,  and  becaufe  thou  may- 
**  eft  yet  be  reclaimed  by  admonition.  But 
*•'  yield  not  to  the  impulfe  of  quick  refentmenf, 
**  nor  indulge  in  cruelty  the  forwardness 
"  of  di%uft,  left  by  the  laws  of  goodnefs  I 
•*  be  compelled  to  affiift  thee ;  for  he  that 
"  (corns  reproof,  muft  be  reformed^by  punifli- 
"  ment,  or  loft  for  ever." 

'  At  the  prefence  of  Syndarac  I  was  trou- 
'  bled,  and  his  words  covered  me  withconfuii- 
'  on  :  I  fell  proftrate  at  his  feet,  and  heard  him 
'  pronounce  with  a  milder  accent — "  Expeft 
"  not  henceforth  that  I  mould  anfwer  the  de- 
"  mands  of  arrogance,  or  'gratify  the  fecurity 
"  of  (peculation :  confide  in  my  friendfhip, 
"  and  truft  implicitly  to  thy  ring." 

*  As  th«  chace  had  produced  Ib  much  infeli- 
«  city,  I  did  net  repeat  it ;  but  invited  my  nobles 
«  to  a  banquet,  and  entertained  them  with 

*  dancing  and  mufic.     I  had  given  leave   that 

*  aD  ceremony  ihould  be  fufpended,  and  that 

*  the  company  fhould  treat  me  not  as  a  fove- 

*  reign  but  an  equal,  becaufe  the  converfation 
'  would  otherwife  be  encumbered  or  reftrain- 

*  ed  5  and  I  encouraged  others  to  pleafantry, 

*  by  indulging  the  luxury   of  my  own  imagi- 
'  nation.     J}.ut  though  I  affecled  to  throw  off 

*  the  trappings  of  royalty,  I  had  not  fufficient 

*  magnanimity  to  defpife  them.     I  enjoyed  the 

*  voluntary  deference  which  was  p:tid  me,  and 

*  was  fecretly  offended    at   Alibeg  my   vifier, 
'  who  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  the  aifembly 
'  to  enjoy  the  liberty  that  had  been  given  them, 
'  and  was  himfelf  an  example  of  the  conduft 
4  that  he  recommended.     I  iingled  out  as  the 
'  fubject  of  my  raillery,  the  man  who  alone  de- 
'  ferved  my  approbation  :  he  believed  my  con- 
'  defcenfiou  to  be  fir.crre,  sncl  ima/lred  that 

*  he  was  fecuring  my          it  by  that  b .: 
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'  which  had  incurred  my  difpleafure  ;  he  was, 
'  therefore,  grieved  and  confounded  to  perceive 
'  that  I  laboured  to  render  him  ridiculous  and 
'  contemptible  :  I  enjoyed  his  pain,  and  wss 

*  elated  at  my  fuccefs ;  but  my  attention  was 
'  fuddenly  called  to  my  ring,  and  I  perceived 
'  the  ruby  cliange  colour.     I  defifted  for  a  mo- 
'  ment;  but  fome  of  my  courtiers  having  dif- 
f  covered  and  feconded  my  intention,  I  felt  my 
'  vanity  and  my  refentment  gratified  ;  I  endea- 
'  voured    to    warn    away     the     remembrance 
'  of  my   ring  with   wine ;    my   fatire  became 
'  more    bitter,    and     Alibeg    difcovered    yet 
'  greater   diftrefs.      My    ring  again  reproach 
'  ed    me ;    but   I  ft  ill  perfevered  :     the   vifier 

*  was  at  length  rouzed  to  his  defence  j    pro- 
'  bably     he     had      difcovered    and     defpifed 

*  my  weaknefs  ;  his  replies  were  fo  poignant, 
'  that  I   became  outrageous,     and    defcended 
'  from  raillery  to  inve£Hve.     At  length,  dif- 
'  gulfing  the  anguim  of  his  mind  with  a  fmile 
-*-"  Amurath,"  faid  he,  "  if  the  fultan  mould 
"  know  that,  after  having  invited  your  friends 
'f  to  feftivity  and  merriment,  you  had  affum- 
"  ed  his  authority,  and  infulted  thofe  who  were 
"  not  aware  that  you  difdained  to   be   treated 
"  with  the  familiarity  of  friendfhip,  you  would 
"  certainly  fall  under  his  difpleafure."     The' 
'  ieverity  of  this  farcafm,  which  was  extorted! 

*  by  long  provocation  from  a  man  warmed  with 
'  wine,  ftung  me  with  intolerable  rage  :  I  ftart- 
'  ed  up ;  and,  fpurning   him   from  the  table, 
'  was  about  to  draw  my  poniard  j  when  my  at- 
'  tention  was  again  called  to  my  ring,  and  I 

*  perceived  with   fome  degree  of  regret,  that 
'.  the  ruby  had  faded  almoft  to  a  white. 

'  But  inftead  of  refolving  to  be  more  watch- 
'.  ful  againft  whatever  might  bring  me  under 
'  this  filent  reproof,  I  comforted  myfelf  that 
'  the  Genius  would  no  more  alarm  me  with  his 
'  prefence.  The  irregularities  of  my  conduft 

*  increaled  almoft  imperceptibly,  and  the  intima- 
'  tions  of  my  ring  became  proportionably  more 
'  -frequent  though  lefs  forcible,  till  at  laft  they 
'  were   fo  familiar,    that    I    fcarce  remarked 
'  when  they  were  given  and  when   they  were 
'  fufpended. 

'  It  was  foon  difcovered  that  I  \vas   pleafd 

'  with  fervility  }  fervility,  therefore,  was  prac- 

'  *:fl-d,  and  I  rewarded  it    fometimes   with 

e.    Thus  the  government  of  my  kin§ 
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doms  was  left  to  petty  tyrants,  who  opprefled 
the  people  to  enrich  themfelves.  In  the  mean 
•  time  I  filled  my  feraglio  with  women,  among 
whom  I  abandoned  myfelf  to  fenfuality, 
without  enjoying  the  pure  deligh^  of  rhat  love 
which  arifes  from  efteem.  But  I  had  not  yet 
ftained  my  hands  with  blood,  nor  drjed  to  ri 
dicule  the  laws  which  I  negle<Tted  to  fulfil. 
'  My  refentment  againft  Alibeg,  however 
unjuit,  was  inflexible,  and  terminated  in  the 
molt  perfect  hatred  :  I  degraded  him  from 
his  office  ;  but  I  ftill  kept  him  at  court,  that 
I  might  embitter  his  life  by  perpetual  indig 
nities,  and  pratlife  againll  him  new  fchemes 
of  malevolence. 

'  Selima,  the  daughter  of  this  prince,  had 
been  intended  by  my  father  for  my  wife ;  and 
the  marriage  had  been  delayed  only  by  his 
death  :  but  the  pleafure  and  dignity  that  Ali- 
beg  would  derive  from  this  alliance,  had  now 
changed  my  purpofe.  Yet  luch  was  the  beauty 
of  Selima,  that  I  gazed  with  defire ;  and  fuch 
was  her  wit,  that  I  liftened  with  delight.  I 
therefore  reiblved,  that  I  would  if  poflible 
feduce  her  to  voluntary  proftitution ;  and 
that  when  her  beauty  fliould  yield  to  the 
charm  of  variety,  I  would  difmifs  her  with 
marks  of  difgrace.  But  in  this  arrempt  I 
could  not  fucceed ;  my  felicitations  were  re 
jected,  fometimes  with  tears,  and  fometimes 
with  reproach.  I  became  every  day  more 
wretched,  by  ieeking  to  bring  calamity  upon 
others ;  I  coniidered  my  difappointment  as 


'  the  triumph  of  a  flare,  whom  I  wlflied  but 

'  did  not  dare  to  deftroy ;  and  I  regarded  his 

'  daughter  as  the  instrument  of  my  dishonour, 

*  Thus  the  tenderness,  which  before  had  oftea 
'  fhaken  my  purpofe,  was  weakened  j  my  de- 

*  fire  of  beauty  oecame  as  lelfilh  and  as  fordid 
'  an  appetite  as  my   defire  of  food  :  and  as  I 
'  had  no  hope  of  obtaining  the  compleat  gra- 

*  tification  of  my  luft,  and  my  revenge,  I  de- 
'  termined  fo  enjoy  Selima  by  force,  as  the  on- 
'  ly  expedient  to  alleviate  my  torment. 

'  She  refided   by  my  command  in  an  apart- 

*  ment  of  the  feraglio,  and  I  entered  her  cham- 
'  ber  at  midnight  by  a  private  door  of  which 
'  I  had  a  key  j  but  with  inexpreffible  vexation 

*  I  found  it  empty.     To  be  thus  difappointed 
'  in  my  laft  attempt,  at   the  very  moment  in 

*  which  I  thought  I   had  infured  fuccefs,  dif- 
'  trailed  me  with  rage  ;  and  inftead  of  return- 
'  ing  to  my  chamber,  and  concealing  my  de- 
'  iign,  I  called  for  her  women.     They  ran  ia 

*  pale  and  trembling :    I  demanded  the  lady  5 

*  they  gazed  at   me  aftonimed  and  terrified; 

*  and  then  looking  upon  each  other,  ftood  fi- 
'  lent.     I  repeated  my  demand  with  fury  and 
'  execration,  and  to  enforce  it  called  aloud  for 

*  the  minifters  of  death :  they  then  fell  proftrate 

*  at  my  feet,  and  declared  with  one  voice  that 
'  they  knew  not  where  (he  was  ;  that  they  had 

*  left  her,  when   they  were  difmifled  for  the 

*  night,  filing  on  a  Ibfa  penfive  and  alone ;  and 
'  that  no  perfon  had  fince  to  their  knowledge 
'  pafled  in  or  out  of  the  apartment.' 
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Si  genus  humanum  et  mortalia  temnitis  arma  j 
At  fpcrate  deos  memores  fandi  atque  nefandi. 

Of  mortal  juflice  if  thou  fcorn  the  rod — 
Relieve  and  tremble,  thou  art  judgd  of  Gody 


VlRG. 


N  this  account,  however  incredible,  they 
'  perfifted  without  variation  5  and  hav 
ing  filled  the  palace  with  alarm  and  con- 
fuiion,  I  was  obliged  to  retire  without  gain 
ing  any  intelligence  by  what  means  I  had 
been  baffled,  or  on  whom  to  turn  my  refent 
ment.  I  reviewed  the  tranfa&ions  of  the  night 


with  anguifh  and  Kgret,  and  bewildered 
myfelf  among  the  innumberable  poflibilities 
that  might  have  produced  my  difappoint 
ment.  I  remembered  that  the  windows  of 
Selima' s  apartment  were  open,  and  I  ima 
gined  that  Ihe  might  that  way  have  efcaped 
into  the  gardens  of  the  feraglio.  But  why 
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*  mould  Iheefcape  who  had  never  beenconfin- 
'  ed  ?     If  {he  had  defigned  to  depart,  me  might 
'  have  departed  by  day.     Had  flie  an  alligna- 

*  lion  ?  and  did  me  intend  to  return,  without 
'  being  known  to  have  been  abfent  ?  This  fup- 
'  pofition  increafed  my  torment ;    becaufe,    if 

*  it  was  true,  Selima  had  granted  to  my  flavej 

*  that  which  (he  had  refilled  to  me.      But  as 

*  all  thefe  conjectures  were  uncertain,  I  deter- 
'  mined  to  make  her  abfencc  a  pretence  to  de- 

*  ftroy  her  father. 

'  In  the  morning    I   gave   orders   that  he 
'  mould  be  feized,  and  brought  before  me;  but 

*  while  I  was  yet  {peaking,  he  entered,    and 
'  proflrating  himfelf,  thus  anticipated  my  ac- 

*  cufation  :     "   May  the  Sultan  Amurath  in 
"  whole  wrath  the  angel  of  death  goes  forth> 
•*'  rejoice  for  ever  in  the  fmile  of  Heaven  !  Let 
•"  the  wretched  Alibeg  perim;  but  let  my  lord 
"  remember  Selima  with  mercy  :  let  him  dif 
"  mifs  the  (lave  in  whom  he  ceafes  to  delight." 

*  I  heard   no   more,  but   cried  out — "  Daren: 
tf  thou  to  mock  me  with  a  requeft,  to  difmifs 
"  the  daughter  whom  thou  haft  ftolen !  thou 
"  whofe  life,  that  has  been  fo  often  forfeited, 
"  Ihaveyet  fpared !  Reftoreherwithin  onehourj 
"  or  affronted  mercy  lhall  give  thee  up."— — — 
"  O  !"  fiid  he,  "  let  not  the  mighty  fovereign 
"  of  the  Eaft  fport  with   the   milery   of  the 
"  weak :  if  thou  haft  doomed  us  to  death,  let 
"  us  die  together." 

*  Though  I  was  now  convinced  that  Alibcg 

*  believed  I  had  confined  Selima,  and  decreed 

*  her  death,  yet  I  refolved  to  perfift  in  requir- 
'  ing  her   at  his    hands  ;    and  therefore    dif- 

*  miffed  him  with  a  repetition  of  my  command, 

*  to  produce  her  within  an  hour  upon  pain  of 

*  death. 

'  My   ring,    which,    during  this   feries  of 
1  events,  had   given  perpetual    intimations  of 

*  guilt,   which   were  always  difregarded,  now 
'  prefled  my  finger  fo  forcibly,  that  it  gave  me 
'  great  pain,  and  compelled  my  notice.     I  im- 

*  mediately  retired,  and  gave  way  to  the  dif- 
'  content    that  fwelled  my    bofom.     "  How 
"  wretched  a  flave  is  Amurath  to  an  invifible 
"  tyrant !  a  being,  whofe  malevolence  or  cn- 
"  vy    has   reftrained   me   in    the   exercife   of 

•"  my  authority  as  a  prince,  and  whofe  cun- 

<•'  ning    Ins   contrived    perpetually   to    infult 

'*'  me  by  intimating  that  every  adion  of  :ny 


"  life  is  a  crime  !  How  long  mall  t  groan  un- 
"  der  this  intolerable  oppreffion  !  This  accurf- 
"  ed  ring  is  the  badge  and  the  inftrument  of 
"  my  fubjeclion  and  difhonour  :  he  who  gave 
"  it  is  now>  perhaps,  in  fome  more  remote 
"  region  of  the  air ;  perhaps*  he  rolls  fome 
"  planet  in  its  orbit,  agitates  the  fouthern 
"  ocean  with  a  tempelt,  or  fliakes  fome  diftant 
"  region  with  an  earthquake.  But,  wherever 
"  he  is,  he  has  furely  a  more  important  employ 
"  than  to  watch  my  conduct.  Perhaps  he  has 
"  contrived  his  talifman,  only  to  reftrain  me 
"  from  the  enjoyment  of  fome  good,  which  he 
"  wiihcs  to  withhold.  1  feel  that  my  defires 
"  are  controuled  ;  and  to  gratify  thefe  defires 
"  is  to  be  happy."  As  I  pronounced  thefe 
'  words  I  drew  off  the  ring,  and  threw  it  to 
'  the  ground  with  difdain  and  indignation  : 
'  immediately  the  air  grew  dark  ;  a  cloud  burft 
'  in  thunder  over  my  head,  and  the  eye  of 
'  Syndurac  was  upon  me.  I  flood  before  him 
1  inotionlefs  and  lilent  ;  horror  thrilled  in  my 
'  veinsandmyhairftoodupright.  I  had  neither 
'  power  to  deprecate  his  anger,  nor  to  confefs 
'  my  faults.  In  his  countenance  there  was  a 
'  calm  ieverity ;  and  I  heard  him  pronounce 

*  thefe  words — "  Thou  hart  now,  as  far  as  it 
*'  is  in  thy  own  power,  thrown  off"  humanity 
"  and  degraded  thy    being' :   thy  fornij   there- 
"  fore,  lhall  no  longer  conceal  thy  nature,  nor 
"  thy  example  render  thy  vices  contagious.'' 
«  He  then  touched  me  with  his  rod;  and  while 
'  the  found  of  his  voice    yet  vibrated    in   my 
'  ears,  I  found  myfelf  in  the  midft  of  a  defert, 

*  not  in  the  form  of  man  but  of  a  monfter, 
'  with  the  fore-parts  of  my  body  like  a  wolfy 
'  and  the  hinder  parts  like  a  goat.     I  was  ftill 
'  confcious  to  every  event  of  my  life,  and  my 
'  intellectual  powers  were  continued,    though 
'  my  paflions   were    irritated   to    frenzy.       I 
'  now  rolled  in  the  fand  in  an  agony  not  to  be 
'  defcribed ;  and  now  haftily  travel-fed  the  de- 

'  fert,  impelled  only  by  the  vain  defire  of  fly- 
'  ing  from   myfelf.      I    now   bellowed    with 

*  rage,  and  now  howled  in  defpair ;  this  mo- 

*  ment  I  breathed  execration  againft  the  Ge- 

*  nius,    and  the   next   reproached  myfelf  for 
'  having  forfeited  his  friendlhip. 

'  By  this  violent  agitation  of  mind  and  bo- 
'  dy,  the  powers  of  both  were  foon  exhauft- 
'  ed :  I  crawled  into  a  den  which  I  per- 
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ctlveci  neftr"  me,  and  immediately  funk  down 
:  in  a  ftate  of  infennbility*  I  flept ;  but  fleep, 
inftead  of  prolonging,  put  an  end  to  this  in 
terval  of  quiet.  The  Genius  ftill  terrified 
me  with  his  prefence  ;  I  heard  hisi  fentence 
repeated,  arid  felt  again  all  the  horrors  of 
my  transformation.  When  I  awaked)  I  was 
not  refrefhed  :  calamity,  though  it  is  com 
pelled  to  admit  flumber,  can  yet  exclude  reft* 
But  I  was  now  rouzed  by  hunger  j  for  hun 
ger,  like  ileep,  is  irreliftihle. 
'  I  went  out  in  fearch  of  prey  j  and  if  I  felr 
any  alleviation  of  inifery,  befide  the  hope  of 
fatisfying  my  appetite,  it  was  in  the  thought 
of  tearing  to  pieces  whatever  I  fhouid  meet, 
and  inflicting  fome  part  of  the  evil  which  I 
endured  ;  tor  though  I  regretted  my  punifh- 
ment,  I  did  not  repent  of  my  crimes  :  and 
as  I  imagined  Syndarac  would  neither  miti 
gate  nor  encreafe  my  fufferings,  I  was  not 
reftrained,  either  by  hope  or  fear,  from  in 
dulging  my  diipofitioil  to  cruelty  and  revenge. 
But  while  I  was  thus  meditating  thedeftruc- 
tion  of  others,  I  trembled  left  by  fome  llrcng- 
er  favage  I  mould  be  deftroyed  myfelf. 

*  In  the  midft  of  this  variety  of  torment,    I 
heard  the  'cry  of   dogs,    the   trampling   of 
horfes,  and  the  fliouts  of  hunters  j   and  fuch 
is  the  love  of  life,  however  wretched,  that  my 
heart  funk  within  me  at  the  found.     To  hide 
myfelf  was   impoflible,    and  I  was    too  en 
feebled  either  to  fly  or  refill.     I  llood  ftill 
till  they  came  up.     At  firil  they  gazed  at  me 
with   wonder,    and    doubted    whether    they 
fhouid  advance  :  but  at  length  a  flave   threw 
a  net  over  me,    and  I  was  dragged   to  the 
city. 

*  I  now  entered  the  metropolis  of  iny  em 
pire,  amidft  the  noife  and  tumult  of  a  rabble, 
who  the  day  before  would    have   hid   them- 
felves  at  my   prefence.      I    heard    the   found 
of  mufic  at  a  diftance  :   the  heralds  approach 
ed,  and  Alibeg  was  proclaimed  in  my  itead. 
I  was  now  defeated  by  the  multitude,  whofe 
curiofity  was  diverted   by  the  pomp  of  the 
proceffion  :  and  was  conducted  to  the  place 
where  other  favages  are  kept,  which  cuflom 
has  confidered  as  part  of  the  regalia. 

'  My  keeper  was  a  black  flave  whom  I  did 
not  remember  ever  to  have  fetn,  and  in 
whom  it  would  indeed  have  been  a  fatal  pre- 
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:  liimption  to  have  flood  before  me.  After  he1 
1  had  given  me  food,  and  the  vigour  of  ni- 
1  ture  was  reftored,  he  diicovered  in  me  fucb. 
;  tokens  of  ferocity,  that  he  fuffered  me  to 
:  fall  many  hours  before  I  was  again  fed.  J 
1  was  io  enraged  at  this  delay,  that,  forgetting 
;  my  dependence,  I  roared  horribly  when  he 
again  approached  me  :  fo  that  he  found  it 
neceflary  to  add  blows  to  hunger,  that  he 
might  gain  i'uch  an  afcendency  over  me,  as 
was  iuitable  to  his  office.  By  this  Have, 
therefore,  I  was  alternately  beaten  and  fa- 
mifhed,  till  the  ntrcenefs  of  my  difpofiticn 
being  iuppreffed  by  fear  and  languor,  a 
milder  temper  infenfibly  ftole  upon  me  j  and 
a  demeanour  that  was  begun  by  conftraint 
was  continued  by  habit. 
'  I  was  now  treated  with  lefs  feverity,  and 
ftrove  to  exprefs  fomething  like  gratitude, 
that  might  encourage  my  keeper  to  yet  great 
er  kmdnefs.  His  vanity  was  flattered  by  my 
fubmiflion ;  and,  to  fliew  as  well  his  courage 
as  the  fuccefe  of  his  difcipline,  he  ventured 
fometimes  to  carefa  me  in  the  prefence  of 
thole  whofe  curiofity  brought  them  to  fee  me. 
A  kind  of  friend/hip  imperceptibly  grew  be 
tween  us,  and  I  felt  Come  degree  of  the  affec 
tion  that  I  had  feigned.  It  happened  that 
a  tyger,  which  had  been  lately  taken,  broke 
one  day  into  my  den,  while  my  keeper  was 
giving  me  my  provifion  j  and. leaping  upon, 
him  would  inftantly  have  torn  him  to  pieces> 
if  I  had  not  feized  the  favage  by  the  throaty 
and  dragged  him  to  the  ground :  the  flave 
presently  difpatched  him  with  his  dagger,  and 
turned  about  to  carefs  his  deliverer ;  but> 
llarting  luddenly  backward,  he  flood  motion- 
lei's  with  aftoniflunent)  perceiving  that  I  was 
no  longer  a  monlter  but  a  dog. 
*  I  was  myfelf  confcious  of  the  change  which 
had  again  paffed  upon  me  ?  and,  leaping  out  of 
my  den,  efcaped  from  my  confinment.  This 
transformation  I  confidered  as  a  reward  of 
my  fidelity,  and  was  perhaps  never  more 
happy  than  in  the  firft  moment  of  my  ef- 
cape  ;  for  I  reflected  that,  as  a  dog,  my  li 
berty  was  not  only  reftored,  but  infured  j  I 
was  no  longer  fufpe&ed  of  qualities  which 
rendered  me  unfit  for  fociety ;  I  had  feme 
faint  refemblance  of  human  virtue>  which  is 
not  found  in  other  animals,  and  therefore 
H 
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'  hoped  to  be  more  generally  carefTed.  But  it  was 
f  not  long  before  this  joy  fubfidtd  in  the  re- 
'  membrance  of  that  dignity  from  which  lhad 

*  (alien,  and  from  which  I  was  ftill  at  an  im- 

*  meafurable    diftance.      Vet  I    lifted  up   my 

*  heart  in  gratitude  to  the  Power  who  had  once 

*  more  brought  me  within  the  circle  of  nature. 
«  A.&  s  brute,  I  was  more  thankful  for  a  miti- 

*  gation  of  punHhment,  than  as   a  king- 1  had 
'  been  for  offers  of  the  higheft  happinefs-  and 

*  honour.     And  who,  that  is-   not   taught  afr 

*  fli&ion,  can  juftly  eftimate  the  bounties  of 

*  Heaven  ? 

'  As  foon  M  the  firft  tumult  of  my  mind 
'  was  paft,  I  felt  an  irreftftible  inclination  once 
'  more  to  vifit  the  apartments  of  my  feraglio, 

*  I  placed   myfelf   behind  an    emir  whom   I 

*  knew  to  have  bsen  the  friend  of  Alibeg,  and 

*  was  permitted  to  follow  him    into  the  pre- 

*  fence.     The  perfons  and  the  place,  the  rc- 

*  trofpeftion  of  my  life  which,  they  produced, 

*  and  the  comparifoflof  what  I  was  with  whut  I 

*  had  been,  aknoft  overwhelmed   me.     Ivrent 
'  unobferved  into  the  garden,   and  lay  down 
«  under  the  made   of  an   almond-tree,   that   I 
'•  might     indulge     thofe    reflections,      which 
'  though  they  opprsfled  ine  with)  melaachoty* 
'  I  did  not  wifh  to  lofe. 

'  I  had  not  been  long  in  this  place,  before 
'  a  little  dog,  which  I  knew  to  be  the  fame  that 
'  I  fpurned  from  me  when  he  carefled  me  at 
'  my  return  from  hunting,  came  and  fawned 
'  at  my  feet.  My  heart  now  fmote  me,  and  I 

*  faid  to  myfelf — "  Doft  thou  know  me  under 
«'  this   difguife  ?    Is  thy  fidelity  to  thy  lord 
<c  unmaken  ?  Cut  off  as  I  am  from-  theconverfe 
"  of  mankind,  haft  thou  preferved  for  me  an 
"  affe&ion,  which  I  once  fo  lightly  efteemed, 
"   and  requited  with  evil  ?    This  forgetfulneis 


"  of  injury,  and  this  fteady  friendship,  act" 
"  they  lefs  than  human,  or  are  they  more  ?'v 
'  I  was  not  prevented  by  thefe  reflections  from- 
'  returning  the  carefles  that  I  received  ;  and 
'  Alibeg,  who  had  juft  then  entered  the  gar- 
*•  den,  took  notice  of  me,  and  ordered  that  L 
'  Hiould  not  be  turned  out, 

'  In  the  feraglio  I  loon  learned,  that  a  body, 

*  which  was:  thought  to  be  mine,  was  found 
'  dead  in  the  chamber  \  and  thr-.t  Alibeg  had 
'  beim  chofen  to  iucceed  me  by  the  unanimous 

>  voice  cf  the  people :  but  S  gained  no  intelli- 
'  gence  of  SeFima,  whole  apartment  I  foand 

*  in  the  poifeflion  of  another,  and  for  whom  I 
4  had  fcarched   every    place    in  the  palace    ii$ 
'  vain.     I  became  reftlefsf;     every  place   was 
'  irldbme  :   a  delire  to  wander  prevailed  ;  and 
'  one  evening  I  went  out  oi  the  garden  gate,. 
'  and  travelling  till  midnight,  I  lay  dowa  at 
'  the  foot  of  a  fycamore- tree,  and  flept. 

*  In  the  morning  I  beheld  with  furprize,  a 

*  wall  of  marbie  that   feemed  to  teach  op   to 
'  Heaven,  and  gates  that  were  fculptiired  with 

*  every  emblem  of  delight.     Over  the  gate  was- 
'  infcribed  in  letters  of  gold—"  Within  this 
"  wall  liberty  is  unbounded,  and  felicity  eorn- 
"  plete  :  Nature  is  not  oppreffed  by  the  tyran- 
"  ny  of  religion,  nor  is  pleafuse  awed  by  the 
"  frown  of  virtue.  The  gate  is  obedient  to  thy 
"  wifti,   whofoever  thou  art ;  enter  therefore, 
•*  and  be  happy." 

•  When  I   read  this  infcription,  my  bofon* 

*  throbbed  with,  tumultuous-  expectation  :  but 
c  my  deiire  to  enter  was  reprefied  by  the  re- 

*  flection,  that  I  had  loft  the  form,  in  which 

*  alone  I  could  gratify  the  appetites  of  a  man» 

*  Dcfire    and   curiofity  were   notwithftanding 

*  predominant  :    the  door  immediately  opened 
'  inward,  I  entered,  and  it  clofed  after  me. 
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'  der,  revelling  and   ftrife,  filled  every  ftrcet 

*  and  every  dwelling. 

*  As  my  retreat  was  cut  oft',  I  went  forward 

*  with  timidity  and  circumfpecrion  ;  for  I  ima- 

*  gined,  that  I  could  no  otherwife  efcape   in- 
'  JUI7>  ^ian  ^y  eluding  the  notice  of  wretches, 


y ears  weie  now 

JLJ)  '  diflbnance  of  riot,  and  my  eye  ficken- 
'  cd  at  the  contortions  of  mifery :  difeale  was 
*  vifible  in  every  countenance,  however  other- 
'  wife  impreffed  with  the  character  of  rage, 
«  of  drunkennefs,  or  of  luft.  Rape  and  mur- 
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*  Whofe  propenfity  to  ill  was  restrained  by  no 

*  law ;  and  I  perceived  too  late,  that  to  punifh 

*  vice  is  to  promote  happinefs. 

*  It  was  now  evening .;   and  that  I  might 

*  pals  the  night  in  greater  feenrity,  I  quitted 

*  the  public  way,  and  perceiving  a  houle   that 
•*  was  incircled  by  a  moat,  I  fwam  over   to  it, 
•*  and  chofe  an  obfcure  corner  of  the  area  for 
«  my  afylum.  I  heard,  from  within  the  found  of 

*  dancing  and  raufick :  "but  after  a  fhort  inter- 

*  val,  was  alarmed  with  the  menaces  of  rage^ 

*  the     ftirielts    of    terror,     and     the  wailifigs 
'  of  diftrefs.     The  window  of  the  banqueting 

*  room  flew  open,  and  fome  venifon  was  thrown 

*  out,  which  fell  juft  at  my  feet.     As  I  had 

*  eaten  nothing  •iince  my   departure  from  the 

*  feraglio,  I  regarded  tbis  as  a  fortunate  acci- 

*  dent ;  and  after   the  pleafure  of   an   unex- 

*  pefted  repaft,  I  again  lay  down  in  expefta- 

*  tion  of  the  morning,    with  hope    and  fear; 

*  but  in  a  fhort  time,  many  perfons  ruflied  fro  in 

*  the  houfe  with  lights,  and  feemed  felicitous 

*  to  gather   up   the  venifon  which   had   been 

*  thrown  out ;  but  not  being  able  to   find  it, 
4  I  was  immediately  feized  and  led  into  the 

*  houfe  3  but  as  I  could  not  difcover  that  I  was 
'  the  objeft  either  of  malignity  or  kindnefs,  I 

*  was  in  doubt  what  would  be  the  iffue  of  the 

*  event.  It  was  not  long  before  this  doubt  was 

*  refolved  ;  for  I  foon  learned   from    the  dif- 

*  courfe  of  thofe  about  me,  that  I  was  fufpe6t- 

*  ed  to  have  eaten  poifon,  which  had  been  in- 
'  tended  for  another,  and  was  fecured,  that  the 

*  effeft  might  either  remove  or  confirm  the  fuf- 

*  picion.     As  it  was  not  expecltd  that  the  poi- 
'  £bn  would  immediately  operate,  I  was  locked 
'  up  in  a    room  by  myfelf,  where  I  reflected 
•*  upon  the  caufe  and  event  of  my  confinement, 

*  with  inexpreffible  anguifli,  anxiety  and   ter- 

*  ror. 

'  In  this  gloomy  interval,  a  fudden  light 
'  fhone  round  me,  and  I  found  myfelf  once 
'  more  in  the  prefence  of  the  Genius.  I 

*  crawled   towards  him  trembling,    and  con- 
'  founded,    but    not   utterly    without    hope. 
•'  Yet  a  few  moments,"  faid    he,    "  and  the 
«'  angel  of   Death  mall  teach  thee,    that  the 
*'  wants  of   nature   cannot   be   fupplied  with 
"  fafety,    where   the    inordinate   appetites    of 
"  vice  are   not  reftrained.     Thy   hunger   re- 
*'  quired  food  ;    but   the  lurt   and  revenge  of 
M  others  have  given  thee  poifon."     My  blood 


'  grew  chill  as  he  fpake  ;  I  difcovered  and  ab- 
1  horred  rny  folly  :  but  while  I  wiihed  to  ex- 
'  prefs  contrition,  I  fell  down  in  an  agony j 
'  my  eyes  failed  me,  I  fhivered,  was  convulf- 

*  ed,  and  expired- 

'  That  ipark  of  immaterial  fire  which  no 
'  violence  can  quench,  rofe  tsp  from  the  duft 
1  which  had  been  thus  reftored  to  the  earth, 

*  and  now  animated  the  form  of  a  Dove.     On 
'  this  new  (late  of  existence  I  entered  with  in- 

*  fxpreffihk   delight ;     I    imagined    that    my 
'  wings  were  not  only  a  pledge  of  fafety,    i<«it 
'  of  the  favour  of  Syndarac,  whom  I  was  now 
'  more  than  ever  felicitous  to  pleaie,     I  flew 
'  immediately  from  the  window  ^  and  turning 

*  towards  the  wall  through  which  I  had  enter- 
1  ed,  I  endeavoured    to  rife  above  it,  that   I 

*  might  quit  for  ever  a  place  in  which  guilt 

*  and  wretchednefs  were  complicated  in  eveiy 

*  object,  and  which  I  now  detefted  as  much  as 

*  before  I  had  defired.     But  over  this  region  a 

*  fulphureous  vapour  hoVered  like  a  thick  cloud, 
'  which  C  had  no  fooner  entered  than  I  fell 

*  down  panting^  for    breath,    and  had  fcarce 
'  flrength  to  keep  my  wings  fufficiently  extend- 
'  e.d  to  break  my  fall.     It  was  now  midnight, 
«  and  I  alighted  near  the  mouth  of  a  cave,  iu 
'  which  I  thought  there  appeared  fome  fair.t 
'  glimmerings  of  light.     Into  this  place  I  en- 
'  tered  without  much  apprehenfion  j  as  it  feem- 
'  ed  rather  to  be  the  retreat  of  penitence,  than 
'  the  reoefs  of   luxury  j    but  left  the  noile  of 
«  my  wings  fliould  difcover  me  to  any  hateful 
'  or  mifchievous  inhabitant  of  this  gloomy  fo- 
1  litude,    I  entered   in  fileuce  and  upon  my 
'  feet.      As  I   went   forward  the  cave   grew 
'  wider  ;    and  by  the  light  of  a  lamp  which 
'  was  fuipended  from  the  roof,  I  diicovered  a  her- 
f  mit  liftening  to  a  young  lady,  who  feemed  to 
'  be  gi-eatly  airecled  with  the  events  which  me 
'  was  relating.     Of  the  hermit  I  had  no  know- 
'  ledge;  but  the  lady  I  difcerned  to  be  Selima. 

*  I  was  ftruck   with  amazement  at  this  difco- 

*  very  ;  I  remembered  with  the  deepeft  contri- 
'  tion  my   attempts   upon  her   virtue,   and  I 
'  now  fecretly  rejoiced  that  fhe  had   rendered 
'  them   ineffectual.     I   watched  her  lips  with 
'  the  utmoft  impatience  of  curiofity,    and  ihe 
'  continued  her  narrative. 

"  I  was  fitting  on  a  fofa  one  evening  after 
"  I  had  been   carefled  by  Amurath,  and  my, 
"  imagination  kindled  as  I  mufed.     "  Why," 
H  z 
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laid  I  alqud,  "  would  I  give  up  the  delights  of 
<£  love   with   the  fplendor  of   royalty  ?    Since 
"  the  preliimption  of  my  father  has'  prevent- 
"  ed  my  marriage,  why  mould   I   not  accept 
«'  the  bleflings  that  are  ftill  offered?  Why  is 
"  defire  reftrained  by  the  dread  of  fhame?  and 
"  why  is  the  pride  of  virtue  offended  by  the 
tl  foftnefs  of  nature  ?"     Immediately  a   thick 
«'  cloud  furrounded  me  ;    I  felt  myfelf  lifted 
"  up  r.nd  conveyed  through  the  air  with  incrr- 
"  dible  rapidity.     I  defcended,  the  cloud  dif- 
"  ft  pared, -and  I  found  myfelf  fitting  inanal- 
"  cove,  by  the  fide  of  a   canal  that  encircled 
"  a  {lately  edifice  and  a  fpacious  garden.     I 
"  faw  many  perfons  pafs  along  ;   but  difr.over- 
"  ed    in    all    fo'methiiig   either    diffolute    or 
«*  wretched,  fomething  that  alarmed  my  fears, 
«<  or  excited  my  pity.      I  fuddenly  perceived 
*'  many  men  with   their  'fwords  drawn,   con- 
*'  tending  for  a  woman,  wfio  was  forced  along 
*'  irrefiftibly  by  the  crowd,  which  moved  di- 
"  reftfy  towards  the  place  in  which  I  was  fit- 
*'  ting.      I  was  terrified,    and   looked   round 
"  me  with  eagernefs,  to  fee  where  I  could  re- 
"  treat   for  fafefy,  •  A   perfon -richly  drefTed 
"  perceived   my  diftrels,  and  invited  me  into 
"  the  houfe  which  the  canal   furrounded.     Of 
"  this  invitation   I  liaftily  accepted  with  gra- 
'«'  titude  and  joy  5  "but  I  foon  remarked  feveral 
f  incidents,    which  filled  me  with  new  per- 
"  plexity  and  apprehenfion.     I  was  welcomed 
"  to    a  place, >  in  :  which  infamy  and  honour 
"  were  equally  unknown  ;    where   every  wifh 
"  was  indulged  without  the  violation  of  any 
«'  law,  and  where  the  will  was  therefore  deter- 
«'  mined  onlv  by  appetite.     I  was  prefently 
*'  lurrouniied  by  women,  whofe  behaviour  co- 
"  vered  rive  with  blufhes  :    and  though   I  re- 
•'  jecled  the  careffes  of  the  perfon   into  whofe 
<'  power  I  waa  delivered,  yet  they  became  jea- 
«<  lous  of'the  diftinilion  with  which -he  treated 
"  me:  my  expoftulations  were  not  heard,  and  my 
"  tears  were  treated  with  merriment. ;  Prepara- 
««  tions  were  made  for  revelling  and  jollity  ;  I 
«  was  invited  to  join  the  dance,  and  upon  my 
*'  refuial  was  entertained  with  mufic.    In  this 
«'  dreadful' fituarion,  I  fig'ned  thus  to  myfelf: 
*'•  How  fevere  is  that  iuflice,  which  tranfports 
«'  thofe  v/ho  form  licentious  wifhes,  to  a  fociety 
"   in  which  they  are  indulged  without  reftraint ! 
»*  \V\\o  mall  deliver  me  from  the  effefts  of  my 


own  folly  ?  Who  fhall  defend  me  againft  thf 
vices  of  others  ?  At  this  moment  I  was 
thus  encouraged  by  the  voice  of  fomc  invi- 
fible  being  :  "  The  friends  of  Virtue  are 
mighty  ;  rejeft  not  their  protection,  and  thou 
art  fafe."  AS  I  renounced  the  prefumptuous 
wirti  which  had  once  polluted  my  mind,  I  ex 
ulted  in  this  intimation  with  an  afTurance  of 
relief;  and  when  (upper  was  let  before  me, 
I  fuflered  the  principal  lady  to  ferve  me  with 
fome  venifon  ;  but  the  friendly  voice  having 
warned  me  that  it  was  poifoned,  I  fell  back 
in  my  feat  and  turned,  pale.  The  lady  en 
quired  earneftly  what  had  difordered  me  ; 
but  inftead  of  making  a  reply,  I  threw  the 
venifon  from  the  window,  and  declared  that 
flie  intended  my  death.  The  mafter  of  the 
table,  who  perceived  the  lady  to  whom  I 
fpoke  change  countenance,  was  at  once  con- 
vince'd,  that  (he  had  indeed  attempted  "to 
poifon  me,  to  preferve  that  intereft  which  as 
a  rival  fhe  feared  I  fhould  fubvert.  He  rofe 
up  in  a  rage,  and  commanded  the  venifon  to 
be  produced ;  a  dog  that  was  fuppofed  to 
have  eaten  it  was  brought  in  :  but  before  the 
event  could  be  known,  the  tumult  was  be 
come  general;  and  my  rival,  after  having 
fuddenly  ftabbed  her  patron,  plunged  the 
fame  poniard  in  her  own  bofom.  t'"  < 
"  In  the  midfl  of  this  confufion  I  found 
means  to  efcape,  and  wandered  through  the 
city  in  fearch  of  fome  obfcure  recefs,  where, 
if  ;I  received  not  the  affiftance  which  I 
hoped,  death  at  leaft  might  fecure  my  perfon 
1  from  violation,  and  clofe  my  eyes  on  thofe 
;  fcenes,  which,-  wherever  I  turned,  filled  me 
:  not  only'with  difguft  but  with  horror.  By 
'  that  Benevolent  Power,  who,  as  a  preferva- 
;  tive  from  mifery^  has  placed  in  us  a  fecret 
'  and  irrefiftible  difapprobation  of  vice,  my 
'  feet  have  been  dire&ed  to  thee,  whcfe  virtue 
1  has  participated  in  my  ;diftrefs,  and  whof« 
'•  wifdom  may  effeft  my.-deliverance.1' 
'  I  gazed  upon  Selima,  while  I  thus  learn 
ed  the  ardour  of  that  affection  which  I  had 
abufed,  with  fentiments  that  can  never  be 
conceived  but  when  they  are  felt.  I  was 
touched  with  the  moft  bitter  remorfe,  fen* 
having  produced  one  wifh  that  could  ftaia 
fo  amiable  a  mind  j  and  abhorred  myfelf  fof 
having  ufed  the  power  which  I  derive4 
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*  from  her  tendernefs,  to  effecl:  her  deftru£Hon. 
f  My  fondnefs  was  not  lefs  ardent,  but  it  was 

*  more  chafte  and  tender ;  defire,  was  not  ex- 
'  tinguimed,  but  it  was  almoft  abforbed  in  ef- 
f  teem.       I  felt  a  paffion,  to  which,  till  now, 

*  I  had  been  a  ftranger :  and  the  moment  Love 
'  was  kindled  in  my  breaft,  I  refumed  the  form 
f  proper  to  the  nature  in  which  alone  it  can 
'  mbfift,    and  Selima  beheld  Amurath  at  her 
f  feet.     At  my  fudden  and  unexpected  appear- 
'  ance,  the  colour  faded  from  her  cheeks,  the 
f  powers  of  life  were  fufpended,  and  me  funk 

*  into  my  arms.      I  clafped  her  to  my  breaft, 
'  and,  looking  towards  the  hermit  for  his  af- 
'  fiftance,    I   beheld  in  his  ftead  the  friendly 
'  Genius,  who  had  taught  me  happinefs.by  af- 
'  fliftion.      At  the  lame  inftant  Selima  reco- 

*  vered.      "  Arife,"    faid   Syndarac,    "  and 
"  look  round."    We  looked  round  ;  the  dark- 
'  nefs  was  fuddenly  diflipated,    and  we  per- 
'  ceived  ourfelves   in  the  road  to  Golconda, 

*  and  the  fpires  of  the  city  fparkled  before  us. 
"  Go,"  faid  he,   "  Amurath,  henceforth  the 
"  hufbaad  of  Selima,    and  the  father  of  thy 
*'  people  !  I  have  revealed  thy  ftory  to  Alibeg 
f(  in  a  vifion  ;  he  expe&s  thy  return,  and  the 


"  chariots  are  come  out  to  meet  thee.  Go» 
"  and  I  will  proclaim  before  thce,  Amurath 
"  the  Sultan  of  the  Eaft,  the  judge  of  nations, 
"  the  tawght  of  Heaven ;  Amurath,  whofe 
"  ring  is  equal  to  the  ring  of  Solomon,  return 
*'  to  reign  with  wifdom,  and  diffufe  felicity." 

*  I  now  lifted  up  my  eyes,  and  beheld  the  cha- 
'  riots  coming  forward.     We  were  received  by 
'  Alibeg  with  fentiments  which  could  not  be 
«  uttered,    and  by  the  people  with  the  loudeft 

*  acclamations  :    Syndarac  proclaimed  our  re- 
<  turn,  in   thunder  that  was  heard  through  all 
'  the  nations  of  my  empire ;  and  has  prolonged 
'  my  reign  in  profperity  and  peace. 

'  For  the  world  I  have  written,  and  by  the 

*  world  let  what   I  write  be  remembered :  for 
i  to  none  who  hear  of  the  ring  of  Amurath, 

*  (hall  its  influence  be  wanting.     Of  this,  is 

*  not  thy  heart  a  witnefs,    thou   whofe    eye 
'  drinks    inftruftion    from    my    pen  ?     Haft 
'  thou   not   a  Monitor    who   reproaches   thee 

*  in     fecret,    when    thy   foot   deviates    from 

*  the  paths  of  virtue  ?    Negleft  not  the  firlt 
'  whifpers  of   this  friend  to  thy  foul ;    it  is 

*  the  voice   of    a   greater  than  Syndarac,    to 
'  refift  whofe  influence  is  to  invite  deftrudion.* 
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yotiva  pateat  veluti  defcripta  talella 
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In  books  the  various  fcenes  of  life  he  drew. 
As  'votive  tablets  give  the  wreck 


AMONG  the  many  Pocket-Companions, 
New  Memorandum  Books,  Gentleman 
and  Tradefman's  Daily  Afliftants,  and  other 
productions  of  the  like  nature,  calculated  for 
thofe  who  mix  in  the  buftle  of  the  world,  I 
cannot  but  applaud  thofe  polite  and  elegant  in 
ventions,  The  Ladies  Memorandum-Books,  as 
thefe  Teem  chiefly  adapted  to  the  more  impor 
tant  bufineffes  of  pleafure  and  amufement.  I 
mail  not  take  upon  me  to  determine  which  is 
the  moft  preferable  :  each  of  them  being,  if 
you  believe  the  feveral  afleverations  of  their 
proprietors,  '  the  beft  and  moft  complete  of  its 
*  kind  that  has  hitherto  been  publifhed.' 

The  utility  of  thefe  little  books,  with  ref- 
pe&  to  the  fair-fex,  is  on  the  firft  view  appa 
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rent  ;  as  they  are  divided  for  each  day  of  the 
week  into  diftinft  columns,  allotted  to  the  fe 
veral  branches  of  Engagements,  Expences,  and 
Occafional  Memorandums.  Thefe,  indeed, 
comprehend  every  thing  that  can  either  attract 
their  regard,  or  take  up  their  time  :  I  mall 
therefore  point  out  fome  partito'ar  advantages 
that  will  arife  from  a  right  ufe  and  regulation 
of  them. 

With  regard  to  Engagements,  it  is  very 
well  known,  what  embarraflments,  jealoufies, 
and  quarrels,  have  arifen  from  the  erroneous 
management  in  that  moft  efTential  part  of  fe 
male  tranfaclions,  the  paying  and  receiving  of 
vifits.  It  has  hitherto  been  ufual  to  truft  en 
tirely  in  this  point  to  the  care  of  an  illiterate 
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footman  or  heedlefs  porter,  who  is  to  take  ac 
count  of  all  the  raps  at  the  door,  and  to  enter 
the  names  of  the  feveral  vifitants  in  a  regular 
journal.  Hence  it  frequently  happens,  that  the 
bond  of  amity  is  diflblved,  and  perpetual  va 
riance  created  between  families,  by  the  miftake 
or  forgetfulnefs  of  a  fervant.  Lady  Formal  and 
Mrs.  Prim  were  once  the  moft  intimate  females 
living  :  they  curtfied  to  one  another  regularly 
at  church  and  the  play-houfe,  talked  together 
wherever  they  met,  and  left  their  names  once 
a  month  alternately  at  each  other's  houfe  for 
leveral  years  ;  till  it  happened  that  Lady  For- 
mal's  Swifs  forgot  to  fet  down  Mrs.  Prim's 
jaft  vifit  to  her  ladyfhip  ;  which  occafions  them 
now  to  ftare  at  one  another  like  perfect  ftran- 
gers,  while  each  confiders  the  other  as  guilty 
cf  that  moft  atrocious  crime  the  owing  of  a 
vifit.  A  card  was  fent  two  months  beforehand 
to  invite  Mrs  Gadabout  to  a  rout ;  but  by  the 
negligence  of  the  maid  it  unfortunately  mifcar- 
ried,  before  the  date  of  it  was  ported  in  the 
<lay-book,  and  confequently  fhe  was  prevented 
from  going.  The  affront  wa*  unpardonable  ; 
her  abfence  rendered  one  whift-table  ufelefs  ; 
the  neglect  was  told  every  where  ;  and  the  in 
nocent  Mrs  Gadabout  wonders  at  the  reafon 
why  Hie  is  Co  feldom  invited  as  a  party  in  card- 
aflTemblies.  Thefe  lamentable  miftakes  are, 
therefore,  effectually  guarded  againft  by  the  ufe 
of  the  Memorandum -book,  which  puts  it  in 
every  lady's  power  to  keep  a  more  exacl:  regif- 
ter  of  all  her  Engagements,  and  to  ftate  the 
balance  of  vifits  fairly  between  debtor  and 
creditor. 

And  as  there  is  certainly  no  virtue  more 
amiable,  or  of  greater  emolument,  than  female 
ceconomy,  to  which  nothing  contributes  more 
than  a  juft  knowledge  of  expences,  the  Memo 
randum-Book  has  alfo  wifely  provided  for  thisj 
in  which,  under  the  article  of  Expences,  the 
Fady  may  fet  down  the  particular  fums  laid  out 
in  malqueradf  tickets,  fubfcription  concerts, 
wax-lights  fof  routs,  drums  or  hurricanes, 
birth-day  {bits,  chair  hire,  and  the  like  :  me 
Kiay  alfo  know  the  true  balance  between  her 
•w-iriivngs  and  lofmgs,  and  make  a  due  regiftry 
•  Lcr  debts  of  honour.  For  want  of  this  method 


many  widows  of  diftinclion  have  imperceptibly 
run  out  the  whole  income  of  their  jointures  in 
a  few  months,  and  been  forced  to  retire  the  reft 
of  the  year  into  country  lodgings  5  and  many 
married  ladies  have  been  conftrained  to  pe 
tition  the  brutes  their  hufbands  for  the  ad 
vance  of  a  quarter's  pin-money  to  fatisfy  the 
importunate  dunnings  of  a  needy  honourable 
gamefter. 

The  blank  allotted  for  Occafional  Memoran 
dums  may  be  filled  up  from  time  to  time  with 
the  lye  of  the  day,  topics  of  fcandal,  names 
and  abodes  of  milliners,  defcriptions  of  new 
fafhions,  and  a  hundred  other  circumftances  of 
equal  importance.  This  will  greatly  relieve 
the  memory,  and  furnim  ah  inexhauftible  ftore 
of  matter  for  polite  converfation. 

There  is  another  very  pleafing  advantage 
ariiing  from  the  ufe  of  thefe  books,  as  we  are 
informed  by  one  of  the  compilers,  who  ac 
quaints  us,  that  '  if  preferved,  they  will  ena- 
«  ble  any  lady  to  tell  what  bufinefs  me  has 
f  tranfafted,  and  what  company  [me  has]  been 
'  in,  every  day,  during  any  period  of  her  life." 
How  enchanting,  how  rapturous,  muft  fuch  a 
review  prove  to  thofe  who  make  a  figure  in  the 
polite  world !  to  live  over  their  days  again !  to 
recall  the  tranfporting  idea  of  mafquerades, 
plays,  concerts,  cards,  and  drefs !  to  revive 
loft  enjoyments,  and  in  imagination  to  tread 
over  again  the  delightful  round  of  part  pleafures  ! 
I  was  led  to  the  confideration  of  this  fubje<£l 
by  a  vifit  I  the  other  day  made  a  polite  lady, 
whom  I  found  earneftly  employed  in  writing. 
I  would  have  withdrawn  immediately ;  but  fhe 
told  me  fhe  was  only  entering  fome  particulars 
in  her  memorandum-book,  which  would  foon 
be  finifhed,  and  defired  me  to  take  a  chair.  I 
exprefled  fome  curiofity  to  know  her  method  ; 
upon  which  fhe  very  frankly  put  the  book  into 
my  hand,  bidding  me  perufe  it ;  '  For,'  fays 
fhe,  <  J  do  nothing  that  I  need  be  afhamed  of. 
As  fhe  was  foon  after  called  out  of  the  room, 
I  took  the  opportunity  of  tranfcribing  her  firft 
week's  account,  which  I  fliall  faithfully  pre- 
fent  to  my  fair  readers,  as  a  farther  illustration 
of  the  ufe  of  thefe  books,  and,  if  they  pleak, 
,.  as  a  pattern  for  their  practice, 
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ENGAGEMENTS.       bccAsioNAL    MEMO 
RANDUMS. 
January. 

I.MONDAY.     To  call  City  politenefs  intole- 

at  Deard's  in  the  morn-  rable  !    Crammed  with 

ing.     To  dine  with  my  mince-pies,    and   fati- 

hufband's   uncle,      the  gued  with  compliments 

city  merchant.  of  the  feafon  !  Play  at 

Pope  Joan  for  pence  5 

O  the  creatures  ! 

*.  TUESDAY.    In  the  A  beautiful  new  French 

morning  with  the  Mil's  brocade      at       Silver- 

Fiareits,    to   drive    to  tongue's   on  Ludgate- 

the  filk-mercers,    &c.  hill.     Mem.  To  teaze 

At  night  to  go  to  the  my  hufband  to  buy  me 

Genii.  a  fuit  of  it.     Engaged 

the     ftage     box      for 

Woodward's  night. 

3.  WEDNESDAY.  Ex-  Mademoifelle  the  mil- 
pecl  Mademoifelle  la  liner  tells  me  Lady  Z's 
Toure  to  try  on  my  in  the  (traw,  and  Cap- 
French  head.  In  the  tain  X  is  fuppofed  to 

evening  to  pay  forty-  be  the  caufe  of  it. 

three  vifits.  Told  it   as  a  great  fe- 

cret  at  Lady's  F's,  the 
Countefs  of  L's,  Mrs. 
R's,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

4..  THURSDAY.      My  Mils  Sharp  is  a  greater 
own  day  at  home.    To  cheat  than  her  mamma. 
have  a  drum  major  and  Company  went   before 
ieventeen  card-tables,     five.      Stupid  creature 
Mrs.  Downright !    ne 
ver  to  have  read  Hoyle ! 

5.  FRIDAY.      To   go  Lady   Nicknack  finely 
to    the     auclion    with  taken  in.       The  whole 
Lady  Nicknack.      To  day  a  blank.      Head- 
dine  at  home   with  a  ach.     Could  not  drefs. 
parcel  of  my  hufband's  Went    to    bed  horrid 
city  relations.  icon before    one. 

Hufband  drunk.  Lay 
alone,  my  maid  fat  by 

me. 

« 

6.  SATURDAY.    Mon-  My  left  temple  fmged 
fieur  Le  Frife  all  the  with  the   curling-iron. 


ENGAGEMENTS. 

January. 

morning  to  drefs  my 
head.  At  night  (be 
ing  Twelfth-night)  at 
court.  To  dance  if  I 
can,  with  the  hundfome 
Bob  Brilliant. 


7.  SUNDAY.  If  I  rife 
foon  enough, St.  James's 
Church.  In  the  after 
noon  to  write  a  defence 
of  Hoyle  to  Mifs  Pe 
tulant  at  Bath,  who 
has  controverted  fome 
of  his  principks.  Lady 
Brag's  in  the  evening. 


OCCASIONAL      MEMO 
RANDUMS. 

Several  fine  French, 
dreffes  at  court ;  bat 
Lady  Homebred's  pal 
try  Englilh  !  Sir  John 
Dapperwit  whilpered 
me,  that  Mifs  Bloom 
was  almoft  as  c  Arming 
as  myfelf.  5^,«-  mult 
paint  I  am  certain. 

Not  up  till  two.  Fi- 
ni/hed  my  letter  at  fix, 
and  fent  John  exprefs 
with  it.  Bad  luck  at 
night.  Never  could 
win  on  Sundays.  Mifs 
Serious,  who  hates 
cards,  fays  it  is  a 
judgment. 


Among  the  articles  under  EXPENCES  I  found 
the  following. 

January  £.  s.  d, 

i.  Bought  at  Deard's  a  bauble  for 

a  new  year's  gift  to  my  little 

godchild.     -------       5501 

3.  To  Mrs.  La  Toure,  in  part  of 

her  bill       ------     -31     10     * 

Todittoforextraordinarytrouble     3     12     • 

5.  Bought  at  the  auction,  a  china 

lap-dog      ------  4.     9     a 

6.  Monfieur  le  Frife,  for  drefling 

my  head,  &c.      -      ----0106 

7.  Loft  s.t  cards,   at  Lady  Brag's     47     5     o 


I  intend  in  a  future  paper  to  take  notice  of 
fome  other  advantages  to  be  drawn  from  fuch  a 
ufe  of  thefe  Memorandum-Books,  as  above 
ftated  ;  and  (hall  at  prefent  conclude  with  de- 
firing  my  female  readers  to  fupply  themfelves 
immediately,  and  to  fend  me  an  account  of  the 
ufe  they  make  of  them. 

A 
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No.  XXIV.     SATURDAY,   JANUARY  27,  1753. 


Longa  mora  ejl,  quantum  noxa  fit  ubique  rcpertum, 
Enumerate, 

The  various  ills  ordain  d  to  man  by  fate. 
Where'er  he  turns,  '///  tedious  to  relate. 


OVID. 


SIR, 


TO    THE    ADVENTURER. 


O  U  have  lately  remarked,  that  the  feden- 
JL  tary  and  reclufe,  thofe  who  have  not 
acquired  an  extenfive  and  experimental  know 
ledge  of  mankind,  are  frequently  warmed  with 
conceptions,  which,  when  communicated,  are 
received  with  the  moft  frigid  indifference.  As 
I  have  no  pretenfions  to  this  knowledge,  it  is 
probable,  that  the  fubjecl:  of  my  letter,  though 
it  plealed  me  in  the  fervour  of  my  imagination: 
may  yet  appear  to  others  trite  and  unimportant , 
to  your  judgment,  therefore,  I  appeal,  as  the 
fubftitute  of  the  public,  and  leave  you  to  de 
termine  both  for  them  and  for  me. 

I  have  a  fmall  eftate  in  a  remote  and  fequef- 
tered  part  of  the  kingdom,  upon  which  I  have 
conftantly  refided.  As  in  this  place  I  was  not 
Ibduced  to  entertainments  that  endangered  ei 
ther  my  virtue  or  my  fortune,  I  indulged  my 
inclination  to  books  5  and  by  reading  I  could 
always  prevent  Iblitude  from  becoming  irkfome. 
My  library  confifted  chiefly  of  books  of  enter 
tainment,  but  they  were  the  belt  of  their  kind ;  > 
and,  therefore,  though  I  was  moft  delighted 
with  dramatic  writers,  I  had  no  plays  but 
Shakefpeare's.  Shakefpeare  was,  indeed,  my 
favourite  author  5  and  after  my  fancy  had  been 
bufied  in  attempting  to  realize  the  fcenes  that 
he  drew,  I  fometimes  regretted  the  labour,  and 
fometimes  repined  that  it  was  ineffectual.  I 
longed  to  lee  them  reprefented  on  a  theatre  j 
and  had  formed  romantic  ideas  of  the  force 
they  would  derive  from  proper  aclion,  habits 
and  machinery. 

The  death  of  a  wealthy  relation  of  my  wife's, 
who  has  made  my  little  boy  his  heir,  called  me 
this  winter  to  London.  I  fet  out  alone  :  and 
as  I  had  been  ufed  to  that  reciprocation  of  af- 
fe&ion  and  duty,  which  conftitutcs  the  happi- 
nefs  of  a  family  ;  as  we  all  met  together  in  the 
evening,  after  having  been  feparated  by  the 
(l:;,:'.r.:  vrspbyments  of  the-duy,  with  Ibiiles 


of  complacency  and  good-humour,  and  mutu 
ally  rejoiced  in  the  fatisfaftion  which  each  de 
rived  from  the  prefence  of  the  othev ;  I  found 
mylelf,  after  my  firft  day's  journey,  in  a  very 
forlorn  and  comfortlefs  fituation  at  an  inn. 
My  evening  wr?«  parted  among  people  with  whom 
I  had  no  tender  connexion  ;  and  when  I  went 
to  bed,  I  reflected,  that  there  was  not  within1 
many  miles  a  fmgle  perfon  who  cared  whe 
ther  I  mould  be  found  living  or  dead  in  the 
morning. 

The  melancholy  which  this  fituation,  and 
thefe  reflections,  however  whimfical,  brought 
upon  me,  increafed  as  my  home  became  more, 
diftant.  But  the  moment  I  entered  London, 
ipeculation  was  at  an  end  ;  the  innumerable 
objecls  which  rulhed  upon  my  fenfes  left  me 
power  only  to  hear  and  fee. 

When  I  turned  into  the  inn-yard,  the  firft 
thing  that  caught  my  attention  was  a  large 
meet  of  paper,  printed  in  characters  that  dif 
fered  not  only  in  fize  but  colour,  fome  being- 
red  and  others  black.  By  the  perufal  of  this 
pompous  page,  I  learned  that  a  comedy  and  a 
pantomime  were  to  be  performed  at  the  theatre 
in  the  evening.  It  was  now  two  o'clock  j  and 
I  refolved  to  atone  for  the  want  of  enjoyments 
which  I  had  left  behind  me,  by  fecuring  what 
I  had  been  ufed  to  think  the  higheft  intellectual1 
entertainment  which  art  could  furniflr :  the 
play  was  not  indeed  a  tragedy,  nor  Shake- 
Ipeare's  ;  but  if  it  was  not  excellent,  it  was 
new  to  me,  and  therefore  equally  excited  my 
curiofity .  As  foon  as  I  had  taken  pofleffion  of  » 
room,  and  fafely  depolited  my  portmanteau,  I 
communicated  my  purpofe  to  my  hoft,  who  told 
me  I  could  not  have  a  better  opportunity  j  fy 
that  both  the  play  and  entertainment  were 
thought  by  the  beft  judges  to  be  very  fine,  and 
the  principal  parts  were  to  be  performed  by  the 
moft  celebrated  aftors  of  the  age.  My  imagi 
nation  was  fired  with  this  account ;  and  being 
told  that  the  liouic  would  be  fo  fo'on  full,  that  to 
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fecure  a  good  place  I  muft  be  there  by  four 
o'clock,  I  haftily  fwallowed  my  dinner,  and 
getting  into  a  hackney-coacli,  was  driven  to 
the  theatre,  and  by  the  coachman  conducted  to 
the  door  that  leads  to  the  pit. 

At  this  door  I  waited  near  half  an  hour  with 
the  utmoft  impatience  ;  and  the  moment  it  was 
opened  ruflied  in,  driven  forward  by  the  crowd 
that  had  gathered  round  me.  Following  the 
example  of  others,  I  paid  my  three  millings, 
and  entering  the  pit  among  the  firft  that  gained 
admittance,  feated  myfelf  as  near  as  I  could 
to  the  center.  After  having  gazed  once  or 
twice  round  me  with  wonder  and  curiofity,  my 
mind  was  wholly  taken  up  in  the  anticipation 
of  my  entertainment,  which  did  not,  however, 
much  alleviate  the  torments  of  delay.  At 
length  the  ftage  was  illuminated,  the  laft  mufic 
was  played,  and  I  beheld  the  curtain  rife  with 
an  emotion  which,  per/saps,  was  little  inferior 
to  that  of  a  lover,  when  he  is  firft  admitted  to 
the  prefence  of  his  miftrefs. 

But  juft  at  this  moment  a  very  tall  man,  by 
the  contrivance  of  two  ladies,  who  had  kept  a 
feat  for  him  by  fpreading  their  hoops,  placed 
himfelf  fo  exactly  before  me,  that  his  head  in 
tercepted  great  part  of  the  ftage,  and  I  could 
now  fee  the  actors  no  lower  than  the  knee.  This 
incident,  after  all  my  care  and  folicitude  to  fe- 
cure  an  advantageous  fituation,  was  extremely 
vexatious  ;  my  attention  to  the  play  was  for 
fome  time  fuJpended,  and  I  fuffered  much  more 
than  I  enjoyed  :  but  it  was  not  long  before  the 
fcenery  and  the  dialogue  wholly  poflefTed  my 
mind  ;  I  accommodated  myfelf  the  beit  I  could 
to  the  inconvenience  of  my  feat,  and  thought 
of  it  no  more.  The  firft  aft,  as  it  was  little 
more  than  a  prelude  to  the  action,  pieafed  me 
rather  by  what  it  promifed,  than  by  what  it 
gave  :  I  expected  the  fequel  with  yet  more  ar 
dour,  and  fuffered  the  interval  with  all  the  fret- 
fulnefs  of  fufpended  curiofity.  The  fecond  aft 
gratified  my  imagination  with  a  greater  variety 
of  incidents,  but  they  were  fnch  as  had  a  direct 
tendency  to  render  appetite  too  ftrong  for  the 
curb  of  reafon  ;  I  this  moment  rioted  in  the 
luxurious  banquet,  that  was  by  a  kind  of  en 
chantment  placed  before  me  ;  and  the  next  re 
flected  with  regret  and  indignation  upon  thofe 
arts,  under  the  influence  of  which  I  perceived 
my  virtue  to  be  enervated,  and  that  I  became 
contemptible  even  to  myfelf.  But  this  ftruggle 
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did  net  •  aft  long  :  thefe  images  which  could  not 
be  feen  without  danger,-  were  ftill  multiplying 
before  me  ;  my  refinance  grew  proporticnabiy 
more  languid  j  and  at  length  I  indulged  every 
feafation,  without  enquiring  whether  I  wa* 
animated  to  the  imitation  of  virtue,  or  feduced 
by  the  blaadimnients  of  vice. 

In  the  third  aft  I  was  become  acquainted 
with  the  characters  which  the  author  intended 
to  exhibit ;  and  difcerned  that,  though  fome  of 
them  were  fuftained  with  great  judgment  and 
addrefs,  yet  others  were  miftaken  :  I  had  ftill 
fame  perlbn  before  me,  whofe  manner  was  that 
of  a  player,  and  who,  when  T  had  been  intro- 
duced  into  fcenes  of  real  life  by  the  ikill  of 
another,  immediately  brought  me  back  to  a 
crowd  and  a  theatre.  I  found  that,  upon  the 
whole,  I  was  not  fo  conftantly  prefent  to  the 
events  of  the  drama,  as  if  I  had  read  them  fi- 
lently  in  my  ftudy,  though  fome  circumftances 
might  be  more  forcibly  reprefented  :  but  thefe 
critical  remarks  as  they  leflened  my  pleasure, 
I  relblved  to  remit.  In  the  fourth  aft,  there 
fore,  I  endeavoured  to  fupply  every  dtfeft  of 
the  performer  by  the  force  of  my  own  fancy, 
and  in  fome  degree  I  fucceeded  :  but  my  plea- 
fure  was  now  interrupted  by  another  caufe  ;  for 
though  iny  entertainment  had  not  been  equal 
to  my  expectation,  yet  I  now  began  to  regret 
that  it  was  almoft  at  an  end,  and  earneitly 
wimed  that  it  was  again  to  begin.  In  the 
fifth  act,  curiofity  was  no  longer  excited ;  I 
had  difcovered  in  what  events  the  action  would 
terminate,  and  what  was  to  be  the  fate  of  the 
perlbns  :  nothing  remained  but  the  forms  ne- 
ceflary  to  the  conclusion  of  the  play;  the  mar 
riage  of  lovers,  ths  reconciliation  with  offended 
parents,  and  the  fudden  reformation  of  a  rake, 
who  had,  through  the  whole  reprefentation, 
been  employed  to  produce  incidents  which  might 
render  his  vices  contigious,  and  to  display  qua 
lities  that  might  fave  them  from  contempt.  But 
though  the  laft  aft  was  thus  rendered  infipid, 
yet  I  was  forry  when  it  was  over  :  I  reflected 
with  a  figh,  that  the  time  was  at  hand,  in 
which  I  muft  return  to  the  comfortlefs  folitude 
of  my  inn. 

But  this  thought,  however  mortifying,  w;.s 
tranfient :  I  pieafed  myfelf  with  the  expectation 
of  the  pantomime,  an  entertainment  of  which 
I  had  no  conception,  and  of  which  I  had  heard 
the  higheft  encomium  from  thofe  about  me  :  I 
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therefore  once  more  fat  down  upon  the  rifmg 
of  the  curtair.,  with  an  attention  to  the  ftage 
which  nothing  could  divert.  I  gazed  at  the 
prodigies  which  were  every  moment  produced 
before  me  witli  aftonifliment ;  I  was  bewildered 
in  the  intricacies  of  enchantment ;  I  faw  woods, 
rivers,  and  mountains,  alternately  appear  and 
vanifh  ;  but  I  knew  not  in  what  caufe,  or  to 
"  what  end.  The  entertainment  was  not  adapted 
'  to  my  under/landing,  but  to  my  fenfes ;  and 
my  fenfes  were  indeed  captivated  with  every 
^object:  of  delight ;  in  particular,  the  drefs  of 
the  women  difcovered  beauties  which  I  could 
not  beh»ld  without  confufion  ;  the  wanton  ca- 
refles  which  they  received  and  returned,  the 
defire  thatj  languished  in  their  eyes,  the  kifs 
fnatched.with=eagernefs,  and  the  embrace  pro 
longed  wi^h. reciprocal  delight,  which,  though 
I  feared  to  gratify,  I  did  not  wifh  to  fupprefs. 
Befides(all  thefe  incentives  to  diflblute  pleafure, 
there  was  the  dance,  which  indulged  the  fpee- 
tators  with  a  view  of  almoft  every  charm  that 
apparel  was  intended  to  conceal ;  but  of  the 
pleafure  of  this  indulgence  I  was  deprived  by 
the  head  of  the  tall  man  who  fat  before  me, 
and  I  fuffered  again  all  the  vexation  which  had 
interrupted  my  attention  to  the  firft  a6l  of  the 
play.  But  before  the  laft  tcene,  my  mind  had 
been  fo  violently  agitated,  and  the  inconveni 
ences  of  fo  long  a  confinement  in- a  multitude 
were  become  fo  fenfible,  I  was  fo  much  op- 
prefled  with  heat,  and  offended  with  the  fmell 
of  the  candles  that  were  either  burning  in  the 
fockets  or  expiring  in  frhoke,  that  I  grew  weary 
of  my  fituation  ;  my  faculties  were  fufpended 
as  in  a  dream,  and  I  continued  to  fit  motionlefs, 
with  my  eyes  fixed  upon  the  curtain,  fome  mo 
ments  after  it  fell.  When  I  was  rouzed  from 
my  reverie,  I  found  myfelf  almoft  alone  ;  my 
attachment  to  the  place  was  diffolved,  the  com 
pany  that  had  furrounded  me  were.gone  out,  and, 
without  reflect  ing  whither  I  was  to  go,  I  wifhed 
to  follow  them. 

When  I  was  returned  to  the  inn,  and  had 
locked  myfelf  into  my  room,  I  endeavoured 
to  recover  that  pleanng  tranquillity  in  which 
I  had  been  ufed  to  refign  myfelf  to  deep,  and 
which  I  now  regretted  to  have  onct  changed 
for  tumult  and  diflipation  :  of  my  theatrical 
adventure  I  remembered  no  incident  with  plea- 
lure,  but  that  which  when  it  happened  I  re 


garded  as  a  misfortune,  the  ftature  cf  the  ptf- 
fon  who  fat  before  me,  which  intercepted  the 
more  grofs  indecencies,  and  defended  me  from 
their  influenca.  This  reflection  immediately 
opened  a  new  vein  of  thought ;  I  confidered 
the  evening  which  I  had  juft  fpent  as  an  epi 
tome  of  life,  and  the  ftage  as  an  emblem  of 
the  world. 

The  youth  is  all  ardour  and  expectation ;  he 
looks  around  with  wonder  and  curioflty,  and 
he  is  impatent  for  the  time  in  which  the  wcrld 
is  to  be  thrown  open  before  him.  This  time 
arrives  ;  but  he  finds  fome  unexpected  obftacle 
to  enjoyment,  and  in  the  firft  aft  of  life  he 
difcovers,  that  his  hopes  are  rather  transferred 
to  more  diftant  obje&s,  than  fulfilled  by  thofe 
which  are  prefent.  As  he  proceeds,  the  fcene 
grows  more  bufy,  and  his  attachments  to  life 
increafe  in  number  and  in  ftrength  :  he  is  now 
feduced  by  temptation  ;  and  the  moment  its 
influence  is  fufpended,  and  the  pleafure  which 
it  promifed  is  at  an  end,  he  abhors  it  as  debaf- 
ing  his  nature,  difappointing  his  higheft  hopes, 
and  betraying  him  to  remorfe  and  regret. 

This  is  the  crifis  of  life,  the  period  upon 
which  immortality  depends.  Some  continue 
the  conteft,  and  become  more  than  conquerors  : 
they  reflect,  with  gratitude  to  Providence, 
upon  circumftances  which  intercepted  tempta 
tions  by  adverfity,  ard  perceive  that  they  owe 
their  fafety  to  incidents  which  they  laboured  to 
prevent.  Others  abandon  themfelves  to  fen- 
fuality  ;  and,  affecting  to  believe  all  things  un 
certain,  eagerly  catch  at  whatever  is  offered  by 
the  prefent  moment,  as  the  whole  of  their  por 
tion  :  but  at  length  novelty,  that  mighty 
charm,  that  beauty  of  perpetual  influence,  no 
velty  is  no  more  r  every  object  that  gave  delight 
5s  become  familiar  ;  and  is  therefore  beheld, 
not  with  defire,  but  with  difguft.  ' 

Thus  life  at  length  almoft  ceafes  to  be  a  po- 
fitive  good  ;  and  men  would  fcarce  defire  to 
live,  but  that  they  fear  to  die.  Yet  the  fame 
enjoyments  which  are  defpifed^  are  alfo  regret 
ted  ;  in  time  they  are  remembered  without  the 
circumftances  that  diminimed  their  value  ;  and 
the  wretch  who  has  furvived  them,  wiflies  that 
they  would  return.  Life,  from  this  period, 
is  more  wearifome  in  proportion  as  it  is  pro 
longed  ;  nothing  is  expected  with  ardour,  be- 
caufe  age  has  been  too  often  cheated  to  truft  to 
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the  promifes  of  time,  and  becaufe  to-day  has 
anticipated  the  enjoyment  of  to-morrow.  The 
play  is  now  over,  the  powers  of  the  mind  are 
exhaufied,  and  intellectual  pleafure  and  pain 
are  almoft  at  an  end.  The  laft  ftage,  the  ftage 
of  dotage  remains,  and  this  is  the  pantomime 
of  life  ;  the  images  are  new  only  in  proportion 
as  they  are  extravagant,  and  pleafe  only  becaufe 
the  imagination  is  diftempercd  or  infirm*  But 
the  fenlibility  of  corporal  mifery  remains  j  in 
firmities  multiply  ;  the  hours  of  pain  and  irn- 
hecillity  pafs  in  anguifh  which  none  can  alle 
viate,  and  in  fretfulnefs  which  none  regard  : 
the  paliled  dotard  looks  round  with  impotent 
folicitude  ;  he  perceives  himlelf  to  bs  alone,  he 
has  furvived  his  friends,  and  he  wifhes  to  fol 
low  them  ;  his  wi/li  is  fulfilled,  he  drops  tor 
pid  and  infenfible  into  that  gulph  which  is 
deeper  than  the  grave,  and  it  clofes  ever  him 
for  ever.  From  this  dreadful  picture  I  ftarted 


with  terror  and  amazement  :  it  vani/hed ;  and 
I  was  immediately  relieved  by  reflecting  that 
life  and  the  joys  of  life  were  ftill  before  me  ; 
that  I  mould  foon  return  to  my  paternal  inhe 
ritance  ;  that  my  evenings  would  no  more  be 
paused  in  tumult,  and  end  in  fatiety  ;  but  that 
they  would  clofe  upon  fcenes  of  domeftick  fe 
licity,  felicity  which  is  pure  and  rational,  and 
which  is  ftill  heightened  by  the  hope  that  it 
will  be  repeated  to-morrow.  And  is  not  the 
human  mind  a  Stranger  and  a  Sojourner  upon 
earth  ?  Has  it  not  an  inheritance  in  a  Bet 
ter  Country  that  is  incorruptible  and  undefiled  ; 
an  inheritance  to  which  all  may  return,  who 
are  not  fo  foolifh  as,  after  perpetual  difap- 
pointment  in  the  Search  of  pleasure  which  they 
never  found,  ftill  to  continue  the  purSuit  till 
every  hope  is  precluded,  and  life  terminates  ei  - 
ther  in  the  ftupor  of  infenfibility,  or  the  agonies 
of  defpair  ? 
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Sic  'vifitm  Veneri,  cut  placet  imparts . 
For  mas  atque  animos  fub  juga  ahznea. 
Ste--uo  mitt  ere  cumjoco. 


In  brazen  yokes  thus  Venus  binds 
III- coupled  forms  and  jarring  minds  ; 
And,  gaily  cruel,  joys  to  fee 
The  rcjllefs  lovers  difagree* 


HOR, 


LOGIE. 


SIR, 


TO    THE    ADVENTURER. 


HERE  are  fome  Subjects  upon  which  a 
JL  man  is  better  qualified  to  write,  by  hav 
ing  lived  in  the  world  than  in  a  Itudy ;  and 
many  of  thefe  are  of  the  higheft  importance, 
Of  the  infelicities  of  matrimony  I  have  been 
often  a  Spectator  ;  and  of  fome  of  them  I  think. 
I  have  discovered  the  caufe,  though  I  have  ne 
ver  entered  into  a  philofophical  enquiry  concern 
ing  the  nature  of  the  pallions,  or  the  power  of 
reafon.  The  facts  from  which  I  have  derived 
my  knowledge,  I  mall  ftate  with  as  much  per- 
fpicuity  as  I  can,  and  leave  others  to  make 
what  inferences  they  pleafe. 

FlippanJa,  a  young  coquet,  whoSe  love  of  the 
faftiionable  follies  was  perpetually  difappointed 
by  the  fevere  authority  of  a  father,  threw  her- 
felf  into  the  arms  of  a  lover  of  fixty-four  ;  be 


lieving  that  /he  could  with  eafe  impofe  upon 
the  fondnefs  of  dotage,  that  youth  and  beauty 
would  render  her  power  abSolute'and  unlimited, 
and  that  me  would  therefore  be  no  longer  the 
flave  of  formality  and  caprice;  Flippanta  was, 
however,  difappointed  ;  and  in  a  very  few  weeks 
difcovered  that  the  ceconomy  of  a  father  was 
now  complicated  with  the  jealoufy  of  a  hulband  \ 
that  he  was  fretful,  lelfim  and  difeafed,  and  ex- 
pe<5ted  lefs  from  her  as  a  wife,  than  a  nude. 
Infirmities  which  fhe  had  never  felt,  me  knew 
not  how  to  pity  :  he  exerted  his  authority,  in 
proportion  as  he  difcovered  her  want  of  ten- 
dernefs  :  and  their  mifery  is  alleviated  only  by 
the  hope  of  Surviving  each  other  j  in  which,  it 
muft  be  confefled,  the  lady  has  greatly  the 
advantage. 

Sophron,  by  his  infmuating  eloquence,  pre 
vailed  on  the  mother  of  Modefta,  to  devote  h«r 
I  a 
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as  a  facrifice  to  learned  importance.  Love  is 
beneath  the  dignity  of  grey-headed  wifdom  ; 
they  have  therefore  feparate  beds  ;  while  the 
unhappy  victim  repines  in  public,  under  the 
pomp  of  ornaments  with  which  fhe  is  decorated, 
to  flatter  the  pride  and  proclaim  the  triumph  of 
her  lord  and  mafter. 

Senilis,  to  keep  up  the  family  name,  married 
a  young  girl  of  a  ruddy  complexion,  and  a 
cheerful  temper'  He  is  fond  of  her  to  diftrac- 
tion  j  but  at  the  fame  time  fo  intolerably  jea 
lous,  that  he  queftions  whether  the  hoy,  who 
has  fulfilled  the  hop£  with  which  he  married,  is 
his  own. 

Urbana  was  contracted  to  Rufticus  by  the 
contrivance  of  their  parents*  that  their  family 
interefts,  together  with  their  eftates,  might  be 
united.  She  had  all  the  paffions  of  a  thorough 
bred  town  lady  ;  he  the  indifference  of  a  down 
right  country  fquire  j  they  therefore  never  met 
without  mutual  upbraidings,  in  which  fhe  was 
accufed  of  extravagance,  and  he  of  brutality. 
At  length  they  agreed  in  this  one  point,  a  ie- 
parate  maintenance. 

Pervicax  and  Tetrica  have  during  twenty 
years  been  continually  thwarting  each  other. 
As  the  hulband  is  hafty,  pofitive,  and  overbear 
ing  ;  the  wife  is  whimfical,  vain,  andpeevim- 
They  can  never  agree  whether  the  mutton  be 
boiled  or  roafted ;  and  the  words  ninny-hamrner > 
noodk,  and  numfcull,  are  frequently  bandied 
to  and  fro  betwixt  them.  Their  very  fervants 
are  encouraged  in  impertinence,  and  their  chil 
dren  protected  in  dilbbedience  $  becauie,  as 
one  chides,  the  other  is  fure  always  to  excuie 
or  defend. 

Mercitor  was  defirous  of  ennobling  the  blood 
of  his  posterity,  and  therefore  married  a  fine 
lady  from  the  court  end  of  the  town.  He  had 
been  brought  up  in  the  arts  of  amaffing  money, 
fhe  in  contriving  new  methods  to  fquander  it ; 
he  had  been  accuftome'd  to  a  fettled  uniform 
practice  of  bufmefs,  fhe  to  an  irregular  reftlefs 
courfe  of  pleafure.  It  was  impoffible  to  recon 
cile  their  different  habits  of  life  ;  they  therefore 
judged  it  beft  for  their  mutual  quiet,  that  each 
fliould  puriue  their  favourite  fchemes  without 
moleftation.  Confequently,  while  the  good 
man  is  intent  upon  bargains  at  Change,  (he  is 
Numbering  in  bed  ;  when  the  family  are  at  din- 
ner,  (he  is  drinking  her  chocolate ;  and  while 
he  is  adjufting  his  accompt-books',  (he  is  difcharg  • 


ing  her  vifiting-debts.  He  is  often  reeling  horn* 
from  the  club,  when  his  wife  is  fet  clown  to  3 
whift-table,  or  dreffingfor  theridotto;  andjuft 
as  the  clerks  are  entering  upon  bufmeis  in  the 
c'ompting-houie,  (he  is  perhaps  retiring  to  reft, 
Thus  do  they  live  as  far  afunder  as  perfons  in 
the  different  antipodes  j  while  my  lady  is  the 
aftonimmeut  of  the  grave  aldermen  at  their  city 
balls  ^  and  Mercator  is  allowed  to  be  a  quiet, 
inoffeniive,  good-natured  kind  of  beaft,  among 
Ma-lam's  acquaintance. 

Urania  married  a  man  who  was  deemed  a  wit 
and  a  fcholar,  becauie,  as  (he  valued  herfelf 
upon1  thefe  qualities,  (he  was  not  willing  they 
mould  be  overlooked.  Between  Urania  and  her 
hyfband,  there  was  a  perpetual  conteft  for  fupe- 
riority  ;  they  regarded  each  other  with  all  the 
malignity  of  rivals  ;  every  conved'ation  termi 
nated  in  a  debate,  and  every  debate  in  con 
temptuous  inlult,  lullennefs,  or  rage.  But  if 
(lie  had  married  a  perfon  whofe  chief  ambition, 
was  not  literary  excellence,  he  might  have  ad- 
inirecl  her  qualities,  and  me  might  have  ap 
proved  of  his  ;  there  would  have  been  a  mutual 
deference  paid  to  each  other,  and  their  life 
would  not  only  have  been  peaceful  but  happy. 

Theophila,  who,  for  the  practice  of  that 
virtue  which  is  fubl'med  by  religion,  had  been 
called  the  devotee,  obviated  the  fcruple  which 
her  own  mind  iuggefted  agaiuft  marrying  a  free 
thinker  for  whom  (he  could  not  fupprels  her  in 
clination,  by  flattering  herfelf  that  (lie  (hould 
be  able  to  convert  him.  Accordingly,  (he  at 
firft  expostulated,  then  reafoned,  and  at  length 
upbraided  j  but  without  producing  any  other 
effects  than  altercations,  coldnefs,  and  averfion. 
As  his  home  became  irkibme,  and  he  had  no 
(teady  principles  of  virtue,  he  took  to  drinking. : 
and  now,  while  he  is  curfmg  the  hypocrify 
of  prudes  over  his  bottle,  (he  is  weep 
ing  in  her  cloiet,  regretting  the  folly  of  her 
presumption,  and  dreading  the  brutality  of 
drunkennefs . 

The  blind  wonder-working  boy,  who  recon 
ciles  contradictions,  and  even  breaks  down  the 
mounds  of  party,  brought  a  couple  of  fond  crea 
tures  (ecretly  together,  at  a  time  when  their 
parents  were  irreeoncileably  divided  about  the 
names  Whig  and  Tory.  Themift  of  love,  which 
before  blinded  their  underftandings,has  been  long 
diffipated  •„  and  they  are  perpetually  ripping  up 
lh;  diffenfions  of  their  grandfathers,  and  difcui- 
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fing  the  propriety  of  the  word  Abdication. 
The  wife  looks  upon  her  hufband  as  a  mean- 
Spirited  time-ferver  ;  and  he  often  rails  at  her, 
for  teaching  her  children  to  lifp  treafon,  and 
bringing  them  up  with  a  bias  to  popery  and 
arbitrary  power. 

Deborah  was  advanced  from  the  kitchen  to 
the  parlour,  by  the  anreflrained  pafiion  of  her 
inconfiderate  mailer  :  but  me  was  only  exalted 
to  a  more  fplendid  fervitude,  and  condemned 
to  drudge  all  her  life  in  the  double  capacity  of 
wife  and  maid. 

Lafcivia,  to  fecure  herfelf  a  pretence  for  in 
dulging  a  fcandalous  licentiouinefs,  ran  away 
with  her  father's  footman.  She  had  been  forced, 
at  the  expence  of  a  confiderable  annuity,  and 
the  reverfion  of  her  eftate  after  death,  to  lay 
him  under  articles  never  to  come  near  her  while 
fhe  is  living. 

Parcus,  a  city  Plumb,  from  a  principle  of 
frugality,  took  unto  himfelf  a  plain  neighbour's 
daughter  without  a  penny  ;  as  he  thought  it 
would  be  cheaper  than  to  efpoufe  a  fine  courtly 
lady,  though  with  a  mint  of  money.  It  is 
true  me  coils  him  but  a  trifle  in  cloaths  j  fhe 


has  no  tafte  for  nicknacks,  and  kickfhaws,  and 
whimwhams  j  flie  hates  company,  and  never 
touches  a  card  ;  but  then  fhe  is  always  fending 
hot  plates  of  meat  to  one  neighbour  who  is  fick  j 
bottles  of  wine  to  another  who  lies  in ;  and 
gives  away  every  week  fuch  a  load  of  broken 
victuals,  bread,  butter,  cheefe,  coals,  candles, 
and  fmall  beer,  that  the  expences  of  houfe- 
keeping  would  almoil  ruin  a  lord  mayor.  She 
is,  befides,  eternally  teazing  him  to  bind  an 
uncle's  fon  prentice,  to  let  up  a  fifth  coufin,  to 
fit  out  an  old  acquaintance's  child  to  fea,  or 
to  buy  cloaths  for  another;  and  Parcus  com 
plains,  that  he  is  eat  out  of  houfe  and  home, 
by  the  daily  vilits  of  his  wife's  poor  relations. 

Pray,  Mr.  Adventurer,  do  not  thefe  infeli 
cities  ariie  principally  from  an  .  injudicious 
choice,  rather  than  from  the  vices  and  follies 
of  the  parties  ?  Will  you,  who  are  a  philofo- 
pher,  give  us  a  proper  leclure  upon  thefe  fails, 
or  demonftrate,  a  priori,  how  rnifery  may  be 
avoided  in  that  ftate,  which  is  generally  agreed 
to  be  capable  of  more  happineis  than  any 
other  ?  I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  fervant, 

A  JOHN  TOWXLEY. 
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Ejl  afdelionum  qua  dam  Romae  natio, 
Gratis  anhelam 


PH^DRUS. 


'Through  all  the  town  the  bufy  tnflers  fiuarm, 
Fix'd  without  prooj\  and  -ivithout  infreft  'warm. 


TO    THE    ADVENTURER. 

H  E  character  which  you  have  aflumed, 
JL.  encourages  me  to  hope  that  you  will  not 
be  deterred,  either  by  toil  or  danger,  from  en 
tering  the  lifts  as  the  champion  of  diftreffed 
beauty.  That  the  fufferers  may  poflibly  be 
unknown,  and  the  fcene  of  aftion  'is  remote, 
are  circumftances  of  no  moment ;  for  neither 
fea*  nor  deferts  are  infuperable  to  perfeverance 
and  valour ;  and  the  hero's  country  is  circum- 
fcribed  only  by  the  limits  of  the  world.  No 
thing  more, -therefore,  is  neceflary,  than  to  ac 
quaint  you  with  the  wrong  which  you  are  to  re- 
drefs,  and  the  offender  whom  you  are  to  punifh. 


Two  virgin  Princtffes,  the  daughters  of  a 
mighty  monarch,  who  in  the  pompous  language 
of  the  Eaft  is  ftiled  Lord  of  the  Whole  Earth, 
difcovered,  while  they  were  yet  very  young, 
fomething  fingular  in  their  natural  temper  and 
difpofition.  One  of  them  was  remarkable  for 
cheerfulnefs,  which  was  not,  however,  fo  much 
excited  by  external  objefts,  as  by  fcenes  of 
pleafantry  with  which  fhe  was  continually  en 
tertained  by  the  ftrength  of  her  own  imaginati 
on  :  her  countenance  was  dimpled  with  perpe 
tual  fmiles  j  and  her  eyes  yet  more  expreffive, 
feemed  to  fparkle  with  laughter.  The  deport 
ment  of  the  other  was  folemn,  and  her  walk 
majeftick  :  her  eyes  looked  equally  piercing, 
but  lefs  a&ive;  they  appeared  not  often  to 
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change,  but  long  to  contemplate  their  object : 
fhe  delighted  equally  in  the  pleafures  of  ima 
gination,  but  they  were  of  a  different  kind; 
her  fancy  did  not  form  objects  of  ridicule,  but 
of  pity;  and  fhe  would  imagine  herfelf leaning 
her  whote  weight  on  a  flirub  that  projected 
from  the  brow  of  a  precipice,  till  it  gave  way, 
and  fhe  ftartled  with  horror  at  the  danger, 
merely  that  fhe  might  fuddenly  reflect  upon  her 
fafety,  and  enjoy  the  pleafure  of  awaking  from 
a  terrifying  dream. 

As  thefe  were  enjoyments  that  promifcucus 
company  rather  interrupted  than  improved, 
both  thefe  ladies,  however  different  in  other 
refpects,  agreed  in  the  love  cf  folitude ;  and 
having  obtained  the  confent  of  their  father, 
they  retired  to  a  rural  fituation,  which  was 
healthful,  pleafant,  and  romantick.  It  was  the 
fummit  of  a  high  hill,  which  was  watered  by 
a  fine  fpring :  from  hence  they  had  an  un 
bounded  profpect  ;  and  the  air  on  this  fpot  is 
faid  to  have  a  peculiar  quality,  that  excites 
plealing  dreams,  imprefies  new  ideas  upon  the 
mind,  and  illuminates  with  intuitive  know 
ledge.  The  ladies  were  here  vifited  by  their 
Sitters,  and  a  young  Prince  of  extraordinary 
beauty,  who  was  celebrated  for  his  fkill  in  all 
Tcience,  but  chiefly  in  mufic  and  poetry.  The 
enjoyment  of  wit,  literature,  and  harmony, 
excluded  from  this  felect  fociety  every  defire 
that  contaminates  the  mind  by  idienefs,  and  de 
grades  reafon  by  brutal  fenfuality :  the  Prince 
was  received  by  tbe  royal  virgins,  not  as  a 
lover  but  a  friend  ;  and  he  viiited  them,  not  as 
beauties  but  as  wits. 

The  place  of  their  retreat  was  foon  known, 
r.nd  their  preftnre  rendered  it  illuitrious.  Here 
they  received  the  cheerful  homage  of  volun 
tary  fubjection  ;  and  from  hence  they  difTufed 
an  influence,  which  not  only  polifhed  but  en 
nobled  mankind.  Such  would  long  have  been 
their  felicity  and  glory  ;  but  the  grim  tyrant  of 
a  northern  climate,  a  region  of  cold  and  daik- 
nefs,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  band  of  def- 
perate  favages,  fuddenly  invaded  the  country. 
No  force  was  found  fufficient  to  oppofe  thofe 
who  had  been  driven  forward  by  famine  ;  the 
fury  of  hunger  and  rapine  was  irrefiftible;  the 
Princefles  fled  with  the  utmoft  precipitation, 
and  the  barbarians,  who  regarded  every  thing 
with  malignity  by  which  they  were  excelled, 
razed  the  palace  fb  convplcatly,  that  fcarce  a 


veftige  appeared,  and  obliterated  all  traces  c$ 
the  royal  influence  wherever  they  were  difco- 
vered. 

The  PrincefTes  directed  their  courfe  weft^ 
ward :  and  after  having  long  wandered  froni 
place  to  place,  and  pafled  through  great  vane* 
ties  of  fortune,  they  at  laft  took  refuge  in  a 
fmall  ifland,  which  was  governed  by  a  prince 
wliofe  confort  was  their  half  filter,  being  the" 
daughter  of  their  father,  though  by  another 
wife.  The  prince  received  them  with  peculiar 
marks  of  diitinctiorty  and  appointed  a  great 
officer,  one  of  the  principal  lords  of  his  court> 
to  fuperintend  the  meafures  that  were  imme 
diately  taken  for  their  accommodation.  Two 
fumptuous  palaces  were  foon  prepared  for  their 
refidence,  their  houfhold  were  immediately 
fettled  ;  they  were  frequently  vifited  by  the 
king  5  the  queen  declared  that  fhe  confidered 
them  as  being  more  particularly  under  her  pa 
tronage  ;  they  quickly  became  extremely  po 
pular,  and  were  fcarce  lefs  happy  there  than 
upon  their  favourite  hill.  As  they  greatly  ex 
celled  in  all  the  arts  of  converfation,  as  their 
eloquence  could  always  command  the  paffions, 
and  their  knowledge  improve  the  underftanding, 
every  one  was  felicitous  to  be  admitted  to  their 
prefence;  that  they  might  gratify  a  people, 
among  whom  they  had  received  fo  many  fa 
vours,  they  refolved  to  have  a  certain  number 
of  publick  days,  on  which  every  one  fhould  btf 
admitted  without  fcruple. 

But  that  all  their  conveniencies  and  fplendttf 
might  be  procured,  though  at  a  great  expence, 
yet  without  impofing  a  tax  or  burdening  the 
publick,  it  was  contrived  that  the  fervants  of 
the  Princefles  fhould  be  paid  by  their  vails  j 
and,  that  the  reward  of  their  labour  might 
not  depend  wholly  upon  caprice,  it  was  order 
ed,  that  thofe  who  attended  the  Princefles  on 
ly  on  publick  days,  and  did  not  pretend  to 
have  a  right  to  viiit  by  their  intimacy  or  fta- 
tion,  mould  receive  a  ticket,  for  which  they 
fhould  pay  a  certain  fee  to  the  porter. 

1  here  is  in  this  ifland  a  certain  perfon, 
faid  to  be  defcended  from  a  race  of  giants  that 
were  its  original  inhabitants,  who  has  fuch 
power  and  influence,  though  he  has  often  been 
fufpefted  to  be  mad,  that  the  king  himfelf 
treats  him  with  great  deference.  In  the  height 
of  his  phrenzy  he  has  boafted,  that  his  voice  is 
the  voice  of  GOD,  and  that  all  the fovereigi* 
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princes  in  the  world  are  his  vicegerents.  Of 
this  perfon  every  one  ftands  in  awe ;  the  queen 
is  his  principal  favourite  ;  and  for  her  fake  he 
is  well  affected  to  the  king,  whom  he  has  often 
defended,  when  every  other  power  would  have 
T>een  ineffectual.  He  has  a  natural  fon  who 
poffeffes  all  his  ill  qualities,  but  of  his  virtues 
is  wholly  deftitute  ;  he  aflumes  the  name,  the 
deportment,  and  the  ftile  of  his  father,  whofe 
fondnefs  has  encouraged  him  to  commit  many 
enormities,  from  which  he  would  have  been 
otherwife  deterred. 

This  perfon,  of  whom  every  body  is  afraid, 
not  only  becaufe  his  own  power  is  very,  great, 
but  be"caufe  to  reprefs  his  infolence  might  give 
offence  to  his  father,  comes  frequently  to  the 
palaces  of  the  Princefles,  and  makes  no  fcruple 
to  purchase  a  ticket  with  the  cuftomary  fee  : 
but  he  is  fubject  to  fits  of  fudden  and  outrage 
ous  pbrenzy ;  in  which  he  pretends,  that  the 
fervants  of  the  Princefles  become  his  own,  by 
receiving  his  fee  for  admittance  to  their  pre- 
fence  ;  and  he  treats  them  with  the  cruel  in 
folence  of  a  capricious  tyrant,  and  introduces 
the  wildeft  tumult  and  confufion.  The  reft  of 
the  company  are  terrified  and  difappointed ;  he 
perceives  it,  and  compels  them  to  depart :  nay, 
he  has  fometimes  offered  violence  to  the  ladies 
themfelves  ;  he  has,  either  by  menaces  or  by 
bribery,  gained  fome  of  their  fervants  over  to 
his  own  intereft  ;  and,  to  gratify  an  unaccount 
able  humour,  he  has  prevailed  upon  them  to 
admit  a  kind  of  Necromancer,  with  whole  feats 
he  is  greatly  delighted,  into  the  publick  room, 
where  innumerable  effects  of  his  art  are  exhibit 
ed  :  and  it  is  faid,  that  by  the  fame  influence,  one 
of  the  palaces  has  been  made  a  receptacle  for 
wild  beafts ;  and  that  all  the  gambols  of  folly 
have  been  played  in  a  place  that  was  intended 
for  the  aiylum  of  beauty  and  wit,  and  for  the 
fchool  not  only  of  wifdom  but  virtue. 

With  the  author  of  this  confufion  the  Ad 
venturer  is  requefted  to  engage ;  and  if  his  zeal 
and  his  abilities  are  equal  to  his  boaft,  he  is 
expected  immediately  to  declare  himlelf  the 
champion  of  the  Princefles,  by  publishing  his 
defiance  to  the  following  effect  : 

'  That  the  Princeffes  alone  have  a  right  to 
'  the  palaces,  which  have  been  allotted  to  them 

*  by  the  munificence   of  the   fovereign   of  the 
'  ifland  ;    that  their  fervants  are  accountable 

*  only  to  them,  to  the  fovereign,  or  to  the  lord 


'  whom  he  has  appointed  to  fuperintend  the 
'  houfehold  ;  that  every  man  is  at  liberty  to  be 
'  abfent,  who  thinks  the  entertainment  not 

*  worthy  of  his  attendance,  or  the  fee  for  his 
f  admittance  too  exorbitant ;  but  that  no  man 
'  has  a  right  to  difturb,  to  terrify,  or  to  dif- 
'  appoint  an  affembly,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be 

*  in  the  immediate  prefence  of  the  fovtreign, 

*  to  whom  they  owe  allegiance  :  and  I  challenge 
'  to  fingle  combat  whoever  fhall  affirm  the  con- 
'  trary. 

I  am,  Sir,  Ycur's,  occ. 

Flavilla,  a  lady  who  fometimes  honours  me 
with  a  vifit,  was  prefent  when  I  received  this 
letter.  Flavilla,  though  fhe  has  all  the  Ipright- 
linefs  of  a  coquet,  has  been  a  greater  reader, 
and  is  not  behind  thofc  who  difcovered  apoli 
tical  fatire  under  the  Rape  of  a  Lock,  in  re- 
folving  a  riddle  or  penetrating  an  allegory.  I 
put  the  letter  into  her  hand,  and  threw  myfrlf 
back  in  my  eafy-chair  with  an  air  of  import 
ance  :  '  There,1  fays  I,  read  that ;  and  fee  what 
'  rank  I  hold  in  the  eftimation  even  of  thole 

*  by  whom  my  province  is  miftaken.* 

I  fixed  my  eyes  upon  her,  and  waited  with 
impatience  till  me  had  read  it.  But  how  was 
I  difappointed  to  hear  her  cry  out — c  Good  Sir, 

*  your  province  and  your  importance  are  mif- 

*  taken  by  none  but  yourfelf.     Could  not  your 

*  fagacity  difcover  this  letter   to  be   an  alle- 
'  gory  *' — '  Prav>  madam,'  faid  I,  '  will  you 

*  be  pleafed  to  communicate  to  me,  what  you 
'  imagine  to  be  the  hidden    meaning    which 
'  that   allegory   envelopes  ?' — '  La/  lays  me, 
'  you  are  fo  dull  to-day  !    Why,  are   not   the 
'  Comic  and  the  Tragic  Mufe  the  daughters  of 
'  Jupiter ;  and  did  they  not,  with  the  reft  of  the 
'  Mufes,  their  filters,    refide  on  Pamaflhs,  a 
«  lofty  hill  that  was  watered  by  the  Caftalian 

*  fpring  ?    Were   they  not    there    vilited    by 
'  Apollo,  the  patron  of  all  fcieuce,  and  in  par- 

*  ticular  of  poetry  andmufic  ?  Did  they  not  fly 
'  weftward  at  the  approach  of  barbarians,  who, 
'  though  they  left  behind  the  glooms  of  the  in- 
'  hofpitable  north,   yet  brought  with  them  the 
"  Cimmerian    darknefs   of    ignorance,"    and 
«  fcarce  left  any  traces  of  fcience  in  the  coun- 
«  tries  through  which  they  pafled  ?  Did  not  the 

*  lovely  fugitives  find  refuge  in  Britain  ?' 

'  But  pray,  Madam/  faid  I,  making  my  right- 
foot  which  hung  ever  my  left-knee,  «  will  you 
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condefcencl  to  tell  me,  who  is  the  confort  of 
the  king  who  afforded  them  protection  ?  My 
letter  fays,  me  was  half- fitter  to  the  ladies 
whom  you  fuppofe  to  be  two  of  the  Mufcs.' 
-'  Who,'  replied  Flavilla  pertly,  '  but  Liber 
ty  :  is,  not  Liberty  the  perpetual  confort  of 
the  Kings  of  Britain  ?  and  will  any  difputer 
that  Liberty  is  derived  from  Jove,  the  Parent 
of  Good?' — c  Go  on,  Madam,'  faid  I.  '  The 
great  officer,'  faid  file,  '  is  the  Lord  Cham 
berlain  ;  the  palaces  are  the  Theatres,  which 
by  royal  authority  are  appropriated  to  the  ufe 
of  Tragedy  and  Comedy  :  their  attendants  the 
Players  are,  indeed,  the  the  fervants  of  the 
King,  and  are  paid  by  the  ftated  fees  for  admit 
tance  into  the  houfe.  The  Publick  is  the  moft 
potent  and  venerable  body  upon  earth ;  and  the 
Town,  its  illegitimate  offspring,  is  infolent 
capricious,  and  cruel :  the  Town,  is  perpetually 
infulting  the  Players,  as  its  fervants  :  though 
as  fervants  to  the  Town,  the  Jaw  confiders 
them  as  enemies  to  fociety  ;  and  it  is  as  fer^ 
vants  to  the  King  only,  that  they  are  per 
mitted  tc  exhibit  publick  entertainments.  It 
is  to  humour  the  Town  that  the  Necroman 
cer  Harlequin  has  affociated  with  tumblers 
and  favages,  to  prophane  the  place,  which, 
under  proper  regulation,  would  indeed  be  the 
fchool  of  wifdom  and  virtue.  Every  one  pre- 
fent  at  a  theatrical  performance  is  fuppofed 
to  be  in  the  Royal  Prefence  ;  or  at  leaft  the 


'  Players  are  under  his  more  Immediate  protect 
'  tion  :  as  every  man  has  a  right  in  common  with 
'  others  to  the  dramatic  entertainment  of  the 
'  evening,  when  he  has  purchafed  an  admit- 
'  tance  to  the  houfe,  it  follows  that  no  man  has 
'  a  right  to  monopolize  or  to  deftroy  it.  An 

*  empty  houfe  is  by  the  Players  deemed  the 

*  moft  dreadful  fign  of  popular  difapprobation  ; 
1  and  when  the  publick  are  dtfpleaied  with  the 
«  entertainment  that  is  offered  them,  to  negleft 
'  it  will  be  the  moft  effectual  means  to  procure 
'  a  better  :  and  as  a  full,  or  a  thin  houfe,  will 
«  indubitably  exprefs  the  fentiments  of  a  ma- 
'  jority,  the  complaints  of  a  faftion  mould  be 
4  wholly  difregarded.' 

Flavilla,  as  me  concluded  this  fpeech,  in 
which  me  began  to  grow  very  warm,  caft  her 
eyes  upon  me,  and  expefted  my  reply.  But 
as  I  continued  to  gaze  with  great  gravity  at 
the  fire,  and  remained  filent,  me  gave  me  a 
fmart  ftroke  with  her  fan,  accompanied  with 
interrogation — '  You  fullen  monfter,  why  don't 
«  youipeak?  Do  you  hear  me?  Publifh  the  let- 
'  ter,  with  my  expofition,  in  your  next  paper, 

<  or '    <  Madam,'   fays    I,    bowing,    '  it 

<  ftiall  be   done,'      In    obedience,    therefore, 
to    her    command     and    in    juftice    to    my- 
felf,    I   lay   the   ftate   of   our  controverfy  be 
fore  the  publick,   and  doubt  not  but  that  we 
fliail    be  both   fatisfied    with    their    determi 
nation. 
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HESIOD. 
From  night  arofe  the  fun-Jbine  and  the  day. 


H  E  following  letter  was  the  firft  volun- 
JL  tary  contribution  I  received  ;  and  if  it 
had  been  longer,  it  would  have  been  fooner 
communicated  to  my  readers.  It  is  written  in 
the  name  of  a  lady  to  whom  I  am  indeed  un 
der  many  obligations,  to  whom  I  owe  great 
part  of  the  knowledge  which  I  have  acquired, 
and  tinder  whofe  influence  many  of  thefe  lucu 
brations  were  written  :  her  character  is  a/Turn 
ed  by  my  correfpondent  with  great  art ;  but  I 
difcovered  it  was  not  real,  by  the  conclufion  of 
the  letter,  in  which  I  am  invited  to  an  inti 
macy  that  I  have  long  enjoyed. 


TO  THE  ADVENTURER, 
SIR,  DEC.  15,  1752. 

WITHOUT  detracting  from  the  merits 
of  your  correfpondent  of  Tuefday  laft*, 
whofe  pretenfions  to  publick  regard  are  un 
doubtedly  well  founded,  I  beg  leave  to  make. 
yo«r  paper  my  channel  to  fame ;  and  am  per- 
fuaded  the  judicious  reader  will  admit  my 
claim,  when  he  is  acquainted  with  my  hif- 
tory ;  and  notwithstanding  my  fifter  has 
artfully  enough  infmuated  her  fuperiority, 
and  indeed  hinted  reflections  capable  of  wound 
ing  the  moft  innocent  character,  as  the  firft 
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Aory  is  generally  well  told,  I  mill  appeal  to 
the  impartial  examiner,-  and  expeft  my  (hare 
of  honour  from  his  decifion. 

I  mall  begin  then  with  informing  you,  that 
I  am  the  elder,  a  circumftance  my  fitter's  pride 
made  her  fupprefs,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the 
beft  judges  the  handibmer ;  this  her  own  va 
nity  will  hardly  deny,  nor  does  fhe  attempt  to 
mine  but  in  my  abfence.  She  is  inJced  fairer; 
but  dark  beauties  are  not  only  more  agreeable, 
but  more  durable  :  and  as  me  has  little  to  re 
commend  her  but  her  face,  the  indifference 
and  neglecl:  me  complains  of  is  the  lei's  to  be 
•wondered  at.  Befides,  the  glare  me  affects  in 
publick,  the  ficklenei's  of  her  behaviour,  the 
pleafure  me  takes  in'difcovering  the  fecretsen- 
trufted  to  her ;  and,  above  all,  the  fraud  me 
praftifes  by  continual  promifes  of  being  always 
the  fame,  are  fufficient  reafons,  why  half  who 
know  her  pay  her  fo  little  regard. 

For  my  own  part,  oftentation  is  my  avetii- 
on :  and  my  pride,  which  makes  me  fond  of 
admiration,  prevents  my  ufmg  a  mean  con- 
defcenfion  to  procure  it.  Though  I  drefsvvtll, 
I  am  never  gaudy,  and  when  I  appear  in  my 
blue  robe  with  gold  fpangles,  and  a  crefcent  on 
my  forehead,  I  have  the  fatisfaftion  of  feeing 
myfelf  ogled  even  by  philofophers.  Some  of 
my  fex  may  think  this  a  triumph  of  frnall  im 
portance,  and  prefer  the  unmeaning  applaufes 
of  a  coxcomb  to  the  approbation  of  a  man  of 
xmderftanding ;  but  experience,  the  mother  of 
true  wifdom,  has  long  fince  convinced  me,  that 
real  beauty  is  beft  difcerned  by  real  judges,  and 
the  addreffes  of  a  fenfible  lover  imply  the  beft 
compliment  to  the  underftanding  of  his  nu'f- 
trefs. 

The  affability  of  my  temper,  indeed,  ex- 
pofes  me  to  the  vifits  of  all  parties  j  and  my 
eafmeis  of  accefs  too  frequently  engages  me  in 
the  difagreeable  company  of  fools  and  fharp- 
ers  :  nay  more,  fometimes  I  am  the  unwilling 
fpeftator  of  riot  and  intemperance  ;  but  when 
this  happens  I  generally  throw  in  fome  reproof, 
and  make  the  libertine,  though  he  curfes  me, 
repent  his  excefs :  nor  is  it  the  leaft  of  my 
praife,  that  my  approach  ftrikeS  terror  to  the 
foul  of  the  villain. 

I  might  rife  in  the  reputation  I  fo  juftly  de 
mand,  by  recounting  the  many  important  fer- 
vices  I  have  done  mankind  :  I  have  conduced 
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armies  in  fafety,  infpired  politicians,  refcuad 
the  diftrefied,  and  bleffed  the  brighter!:  ey^s  iu 
Britain ;  I  have  induitrioufiy  concealed  the 
fcandal  my  lifter  has  propagated ;  and  re 
ceived,  with  a  condefcenfion  Icarce  found  in  a 
rival,  the  wretch  whom  her  follies  hid  made 
weary  of  her  fervice. 

By  this  time  you  rr.ay  be  defirous  of  my  name, 
and,  I  think  it  no  vanity  to  add,  ambitious  cf 
my  acquaintance.  I  formerly  was  a  friend  to 
the  Rambler,  nor  will  tlje  Adventurer's  inti 
macy  with  me  leffen  me  in  the  opinion  of  his 
lenders.  For  a  proof  of  this,  a  great  genius 
of  the  prefent  age  courted  my  afiiftance ;  and  iu 
gratitude  for  the  favours  he  received  from  me, 
placed  my  name  in  the  title  page  of  the  beft 
book  in  the  language.  After  this  explanation, 
it  is  slmoft  unaecerTary  to  fubicribe  myfelf,  at 
your  fervice, 

S  NIGHT. 


TO    THE    ADVENTURER. 


SIR, 


T  has  been  long  my  opinion,  that  a  man's 
L  general  reputation  rather  finks  than  rifes, 
upon  his  being  firft  diftinguiflied  by  a  public 
encomium  ;  for  on&  voice  that  echoes  the  praife, 
there  are  a  hundred,  x  which,  to  indulge  the 
fpleen  that  it  excites,  are  employed  in  detrac 
tion.  But  of  this  perverfeiicis  and  malignity 
I  have  never  remarked  a  ftrong&r  inftance,  than 
in  the  tffeils  of  your  recommendation  of  Mr. 
Ratfey  ar«d  Mr.  Woodward ;  two  gentlemen, 
who  almoft  eveiy  day,  at  a  confiderable  ex- 
pence,  generoufly  repeat  iheir  offers  to  fuve  the 
poor  from  the  rniieries  of  an  hofpital,  by  curing 
thtm  gratis,  with  much  more  eafe,  expedition 
and  fafety. 

Some  perfons,  rather  than  admit  the  uncom 
mon  merit  of  thefe  gentlemen,  have  invidioufly 
reprefented  your  encomium  as  an  irony ;  and 
others  have  even  ventured  to  deny  the  fafts  up 
on  which  it  is  founded.  But  though  every  pa 
ragraph  which  was  intended  to  reward  inge 
nuity,  is  thus  oppofed  or  perverted ;  yet  that, 
in  which  you  have  inadvertently  difgraced  ii, 
is,  from  the  fame  motives,  received  in  its  ge 
nuine  fenfe,  and  readily  admitted  to  be  true. 
It  is  denied,  thtt  Mr.  Ratfey  ever  removed  an 
incurable  difeafe,  and  that  Mr.  Woodward  is 
more  fuccefsful  in  the  cure  of  ruptures  than  the 
K 
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hofpital  furgeons  ;  but  it  is  univerfally  believed, 
that  the  youth  whom  you  mention  received  no 
benefit  from  the  truffles  that  were  worn  by  his 
friends ;  this,  however,  is  a  fa6l  in  which  you 
are  yourfelf  egregioufly  miftaken,  and  which 
you  have  greatly  mifreprefented:  You  tell  us, 
indeed,  that  this  method  defervestobe  remem 
bered  for  farther  experiments  ;  but  you  infinu- 
ate,  that  it  was  among  thofe  which  had  been 
pra<5lifed  without  fucccfs,  before  the  p:;tient 
was  put  under  Mr.  Woodward's  care  :  'on  the 
Contrary,  it  was  directed  by  that  great  artift 
riimfelf ;  and  is  one  of  the  moft  ufeful  improve 
ments  that  he  has  made  in  furgery,  though  it 
is  not  to  be  depended  upon  alone.  As  an  in- 
conteftible  proof  of  your  mlft.ike,  and  of  the 
mifchief  which  it  has  produced,  I  mall  recite 
another  addrefs  to  the  public  in  the  behalf  of 
Mr.  Woodward,  by  which  it  appears,  that  he 
now  wears  trufles  for  his  patients  himfelf.  It 
is  entitled,  '  The  humble  thanks  of  Elizabeth 
'  Tipping,  for  her  cure  in  a  rupture,  gratis.' 

1  A  gentleman,"  fays  Mrs.  Tipping,  recom- 
«  mended  me  to  Saint  Bartholomew's  Hofpital, 
'  and  in  their11  goodnefs  gave  me  a  trufs  to 

*  wear ;  and  in  wearing  it,  to  my  grief,  I  found 

*  more  pain  than  ever  I  felt  before  ;  and  I  muft 

*  have  laboured  under  this  great  misfortune  all 

*  the  days  of  my  life,  had  not  Mr.  Woodward, 

*  through  charity,  took  me  under  his  care  :  by 
«  his  tender  companion  towards  me,  in  giving 
'  me  his  powders  with  drops,  and  wearing  his 
'  new- invented  .bandages,  my  pains  left  me.1 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Woodward, 
inftead  of  giving  Mrs.  Tipping  a  trufs  to  wear, 
as  the  gentleman  or  the  hofpital  had  done,  gave 
her  only  his  powders  with  drops,  'and  wore  the 
trufs  himfelf.  As  the  iacls,  however  ftrange, 
will  be  attefted  at  Mr.  RufFel's  toy-mop  in  the 
Haymarket,  and  Mrs.  Sotro's,  the  corner  of 
Spring-Gardens,  it  muft  follow  as  an  inevitable 
confequence,  that  when,  by  the  old  erroneous 
cuftom  of  applying  truffle  or  bandages  to  the 
patient,  the  malady  is  encrt  afed,  it '  may  be 
wholly  removed  by  medicaments,  properly  ad- 
hiiniftered  to  them,  and  a  trufs  judicioufly  ap 
plied  to  another.  In  Mrs. Tipping' s  cafe,  indeed, 
there  appears  to  have  been  ibmething  critical, 
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becaufe  Mr.  Woodward  would  tiuft  none  but 
himfelf  with  the  management  of  the  bandage, 
by  which  he  intended^to  effect  her  cure;  though 
the  trufs  for  his  Kentifh  patient  was  worn  by 
the  minifter  and  church  wardens  of  the  parim. 
There  is,  however,  another  reafon  for  this  con- 
duel:,  which  I  am  unwilling  to  fuggeft  ;  your 
paper  may  have  difcouraged  others  from  con 
curring  in  this  method  of  cure,  by  infmuating 
that  it  was  troubiefome,  and  had  been  praftif- 
ed  without  fuccefs.  If  this  ftiould  be  true, 
how  have  you  increaied  the  labour  of  this 
beneficent  Surgeon,  and  at  the  fame  time  cir- 
cumfcribed  his  power  of  doing  good !  It  is 
fcarce  pofiible  that  he  mould  be  able,  by  any 
contrivance,  to  wear  more  than  ten  of  his  ban 
dages  at  one  time ;  and  how  fmall  a  number  is 
ten,  compared  to  the  multitude  that  apply  fof 
his  affiftance  ? 

Upon  the  whole,  whatever  was  your  inten 
tion,  I  am  afraid  your  paper  has  produced  but 
one  good  effect.  As  modefty  is  always  the 
concomitant  of  merit,  Mr.  Ratfey  no  longer 
offers  health  to  thofe  who  have  fuffered  others 
to  render  their  difeafes  incurable  :  but  leaves 
them  to  perifh,  for  the  prefervation  of  thofe 
that  furvive.  I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  fervant, 
T,  FRIENDLY. 

As  it  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Friendly,  that  I 
have  conferred  no  honour  by  my  panegyric,  I 
mall  now  attempt  to  effect  my  purpofe  by  cen- 
fure.  As  Phyfic  is,  perhaps,  the  moft  difficult 
of  all  the  fciences,  no  man  more  honours  thofe 
who  excel  in  it  than  myfelf :  if  I  cannot  there 
fore,  animate  them  in  the  race,  I  may  at  leaft 
clear  the  way  about  them,  and  afford  merit  a 
fairer  chance,  by  leflening  the  number  of  com 
petitors,  who  may  obftruft  others,  though  they 
cannot  run  themfelves. 

It  is  frequently  admitted,  among  perfons 
whofe  judgment  is  not  otherwife  contemptible, 
that  ft  man  without  parts  and  without  litera 
ture  may  pra&ife  phyfick  with  fuccefs  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  an  illiterate  blockhead  may 
be  a  good  phyfician.  But  as  this  maxim  ap 
pears  to  me  to  be  little  Jefs  formidable  than 
a  peftilence,  I  think  I  mall  do  confiderable' 


*  It  cannot  certainly  be  known,  whether  by  their  is  meant  the  gentleman  or  the  hofcital. 
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ffrvice  to  mankind  if  I   can  prevent   it   from 

Jing. 

That  the  following  argument  may  be  more 

:jmprehended  and  remembered,  I  have 

laboured  to  contrail  it  into  a  fmall  compafs, 

...J  to  exprefs   my   though.;*  with  the  utmoil 

nefs  and  perfpicuity. 

I.  Medicines  are  not  fpecific    antidotes  for 
certain  difeales,  which  we  hear  diftinguifh- 
ed  by  known  and  general  names  : — 'For, 

II.  Twenty  perfons  may  be  ill  of  a  fever  j 
and  this  fever  may  be  fo  much  a  different 
difeafe  in  each,  that  an  application  which 
would  certainly  cure  one  of  them,  would' 
certainly  kill  another  :  fo  that   the  very 
efficacy  of  the  medicine,  if  it  is  unfkilful- 
ly  adminiilered,  increaies  the  danger. 

III.  The  inveliigation  of  difeafes  5  the  dif- 
covery  of  their  cauies  by  their  fymptoms  ; 
and  the  adaption   of  the   remedy,    not  to 
the  diieale  only,    with  all    its  accidental 
complications,  but  to  the  habits,  age,  fex, 


and  conflitution  of  the  patient  j  require 
fuch  fkill  as  can  relult  only  from  extenfive 
knowledge,  found  judgment,  and  critical 
enquiry. 

IV.  This  fkill  cannot  be1  exerted,    if    the 
patient  is  not  feen. 

V.  Grofs  ignorance  of  the  propriety  of  lan 
guage,  in  a  man  who  pretends  to  have  flu- 
died  phyfick,  is  an  inconteftible  proof  of 
infolence  and  ftupidity. 

VI.  He,  therefore,  who  does  not  fee  the  ab- 
furdity    of   profefling   to    cure    incurablo 
difeafes,  cannot  poffibly  have  acquired  fuf- 
ficient  knowledge  to  cure  any. 

VII.  To  detect:  a  man  in  deliberately  writing 
and  publifhing  grofs  nonfenfe,  in  an  ad- 
vertifement  of  his   medical  fkill,  written 
in  his  native  language,  is  to  arreft  '  the 
*  foe  of  mankind  in  his  walk/  and  to  in 
tercept  the  '  arrow  that  flies  in  darknefs.' 

This  tafk  is  at  prefeat  left  to  the  Adventu 
rer  j  and  this  tafk  he  will  continue  to  perform, 
till  the  legiflature  fhall  take  it  out  of  his  hands. 


No.  XXVIII.     SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY    10,  1753. 

Coelo  fup'mas  Jl  tuleris  manus 
Nafcente  luna,  ruflica  Phidyle  ; 
Nee  pejlilentem  ftntient  Africum 
Foecunda  vltis IIOR. 

If  rujlic  Phidyle  her  prayer  renews, 

Her  artlefs  prayer,  tuhen  facred  hours  return, 

Her  vines  jball  droop  beneath  no  blighting  denus, 
Nor  j  out /urn  ftor/ns  her  ydlo-~M  har-'jejl  burn. 


r  it  ^  HAT  mankind  have  a  natural  propen- 
JL  fity  to  ill,  or  that  their  minds  are  fub- 
jec~l  to  the  influence  of  any  inviiible  and  male 
volent  being,  are  notions  that  of  late  have  been 
treated  with  the  utmoft  contempt  and  dif'dain. 
And  yet  I  have  remarked,  that  men  fre 
quently  neglect  to  practife  thof'e  duties  of 
religion,  without  which  they  believe  the  Divine 
favour  cannot  be  fecured,  though  by  fuch 
neglect  they  do  not  obtain  any  immediate 
advantage. 

The  miferable  wretches  who  fwarm  in  the 
ftreets  of  this  metropolis,  covered  with  filth  and 
rags,  pining  with  cold  and  hunger,  and  rotting 
with  diieafes,  will  be  found  to  have  3  general 


belief,  that  by  going  to  church  men  pleafe 
and  obtain  the  pardon  of  their  fins ;  and  yet 
thofe  who  expect  to  be  relieved  by  the  congre 
gation  will  linger  at  the  church  door  till  the 
fervice  is  at  an  end.  In  this  inftance,  furdy, 
they  become  in  their  own  opinion  the  fervants 
of  fin,  for  no  other  wages  than  death.  To  the 
rich,  irreligion,  as  well  as  vice,  fometimes  of 
fers  immediate  pleafure ;  and  it  is  eafy  to  con 
ceive,  why  they  fhould  rather  fink  in  a  luxuri 
ous  flumber  on  a  bed  of  down,  than  kneel  at 
the  altar }  but  why  does  the  beggar,  in  the 
feverity  of  winter,  fhiver  at  the  porch,  when 
he  might  take  flielter  in  the  aille  ?  If  ho 
was  as  near  to  any  other  building  which  he 
K  * 
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could  as  eafily  enter,  he  would  not  hefitate  a 
moment ;  but  rather  than  become  a  candidate 
for  the  bleffing  of  God,  he  will  forego  the  ad 
vantage  of  exciting  the  charity  of  the  devout, 
by  an  appearance  of  devotion. 

Of  the  duties  and  the  privileges  of  religion, 
prayer  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  trie- 
chief:  and  yet  I  am  afraid,  that  therware  few" 
who  will  not  be  able  to  recollect  fcvne  fealbns, 
in  which  their  unwillingnefs  to  pray  has-  been 
more  than  in  proportion  to  the  labour  and  the 
time  that  it  required  ;  feaibns  in  which  they 
would  have  bfftn  lefs  willing  to  repeat  a  prayer 
than  any  other  compofition  ;  and  rather  than 
have  fpent  five  minutes  in  an  addreis  to  God, 
would  have  devoted  an  equal  ipace  of  time 
wholly  to  the  convenience  of  another,  without 
any  enjoyment  or  advantage  to  themfelves. 

Thefe  fails,  I  believe,  will  fcarce  be  con 
troverted  by  any  ;  and  thofe  who  cannot  (hew 
that  they  have  adequate  natural  canfes,  muft 
allow  that  they  have  fome  other.  It  allb  imift 
be  acknowledged,  that  if  men  are  tempted  to 
neglect  the  worfhip  of  God  by  any  fpiritual 
enemy,  to  worihip  God  is  by  iuch  an  enemy 
known  to  be  their  intereft  :  but  becaufe  I  would 
not  reft  upon  this  argument  in  favour  of  reli 
gion,  I  (hall  only  fay,  that  it  has  more  force 
than  any  that  I  have  heard  againtt  it. 

1  believe,  indeed,  there  are  fome  who,  with 
whatever  reluctance,  punctually  conform  to  the 
rituals  of  religion,  as  an  atonement  for  an  al 
lowed  and  perpetual  neglect  of  virtue :  who 
dream,  that  by  going  to  church  on  Sunday, 
they  balance  the  account  of  the  week,  and  may 
again  lye,  defraud,  fwear,  and  be  drunken 
with  impunity.  Thefe  wretches,  although  in 
fpite  of  indignation  they  move  my  pity,  I  flu'. II 
not  here  reprove,  becaufe  their  conduct  does 
not  only  imply  the  grofleft  ignorance,  but  the 
mod  deplorable  ftupidity  ;  and  it  is  hopeleis 
to  write  for  thofe  of  whom  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  they  ihould  read. 

There  are  others  who,  believing  that  neither 
virtue  nor  religion  alone  is  fufncient  to  fecure 
immortality,  neglect  Religion  as  ulelefs,  be 
caufe  they  cannot  refolve  to  praclife  Virtue  ;  ib 
the  purchafe  of  a  telcfcope  would  be  a  fupcr- 
f. uous  expence  to  a  man  that  is  blind,  though 
all  the  advantages  of  fight  cannot  be  obtained 
without  it  by  thofe  who  can  lee. 


Upon  thefe  flaves  of  fenfuality,  rt  is  to 
feared  little  effect  can  be  produced,  by  an  acT- 
drefs  either  to  their  reafon  or  their  paffions  :  for 
their  reafon  is  already  convinced,  and  their  paf- 
fions  alarmed  j  they  live  in  a  perpetual  viola 
tion  of  the  dictates  of  confcience  ;  purpofes  of 
amendment  are  every  moment  formed  and  bro 
ken  ;  they  look  backward  with  remorfe,  and 
forward  with  terror  ;  and  they.accumulate  guilt, 
even  while  they  are  Efnticipating  judgment. 
Nor  can  I  prels  them  to  put  on  an  appear - 
p.ncs  of  religion  for  mere  temporary  purpofes  ; 
not  only  becaufe  it  would  be  an  aggravation  of 
their  wickedneis-,-  blit  becaufe  it  would  conceal 
their  true  character,  and  might  therefore  injure 
fociety. 

A  man  who  apparently  lives  without  religion, 
declares  to  the.world,  that  he  is  without  vir- 
tse,  however  he  may  otherwife  conceal  his  vi 
ces  :  for  when  the  obftacles  to  virtue  are  fur- 
mounted,  the  obftacles  to  religion  are  few.1 
What  flioulrf  reftrain  him  who  has  broken  the 
bends  of  appetite,  from  rifm'g  at  the  call  of 
devotion  ?  V/ill  not  he  who  has  accomplished 
a  work  of  difficulty,  fecure  his  reward  at  all 
events,  when  to  fecure  it  is  eafy  ?  Will  not  he 
that  has  panted  in  the  race  ftretch  forth  his- 
hand  to  receive  the  prize  ? 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  expecled,  that  from 
this  general  cenfure  I  fliould  except  thofe  who 
believe  that  all  religion  is  the  contrivance  of 
tyranny  and  cunning  ;  and  that  every  human 
action  which  has  Deity  for  its  object,  is 
enthufiaftic  and  abfurd.  But  of  thefe  there 
are  few  who  do  not  give  other  evidence  of 
their  want  of  virtue  than  their  neglect  of  re 
ligion  j  and  even  of  this  few  it  muft  be  ac 
knowledged,  that  they  have  not  equal  motives 
to  virtue,  and  therefore  to  iay  that  they  have  not 
equal  virtue,  is  only  to  affirm  that  effects  aie 
proportionate  to  their  caufes  j  a  proportion 
which,  lam  confident,  no  philofopher  will  deny. 

By  thele  motives,  I  do  nut  mean  merely  the" 
hope  and  fear  of  future  reward  and  punifh- 
ment ;  but  iuch  as  arife  from  the  exercife  of 
religious  duties,  both  in  publick  and  private, 
and  efpecially  of  prayer. 

I  know,  that  concerning  the  operation  and 
effects  of  prayer,  there  has  been  much  doubtful 
difputation,  in  which  innumerable  metaphyfical 
fubtiities  have  been  introduced,  and  the  under- 
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ftahding  has  been  bewildered  in  fophiftry,  and 
affronted  with  jargon :  thofe  who  have  no 
other  proofs  of  the  fitnefs  and  advantage  of 
prayer  than  are  to  be  found  among  thefe  fpeculati  • 
ons,  are  but  littie  acquainted  with  the  practice. 

He  who  has  acquired  an  experimental  know 
ledge  of  this  duty,  knows  that  nothing  fo  for 
cibly  reilrains  from  ill,  as  the  remembrance  of 
a  recent  addrefs  to  Heaven  for  protection  and 
afliflance.  After  having  petitioned  for  power 
to  refill  temptation,  there  is  fo  great  an  incon 
gruity  in  not  continuing  the  ftruggle,  that  we 
blufh  at  the  thought,  and  perfevere,  left  we 
lofe  all  reverence  for  ourfelves.  After  fervently 
devoting  our  fouls  to  God,  we  ftart  with  hor 
ror  at  immediate  apoftacy  :  eveiy  aft  of  deli 
berate  wickednefs  is  then  complicated  with  hy- 
pocrify  and  ingratitude  j  it  is  a  mockery  of  the 
FATHER  OF  MERCY  ;  the  forfeiture  of  that 
peace  in  which  we  clofed  our  addrefs,  and  a 
renunciation  of  the  hope  which  it  infpired. 

For  a  proof  of  this,  let  every  man  alk  him- 
fclf,  as  in  the  prefence  of  '  Him  who  fearches 
'  the  heart,'  whether  he  has  never  been  deter- ' 
red  from  prayer,  by  his  fondneis  for  fome  cri 
minal  gratification,  which  he  could  not  with 
iincerity  profefs  to  give  up,  and  which  he  knew 
he  could  not  afterwards  repeat  without  greater 
compunction.  If  prayer  and  immorality  ap 
pear  to  be  thus  incompatible,  prayer  fliould 
not  furely  be  lightly  rejected  by  thofe  who  con 
tend  that  moral  virtue  is  the  fummit  of  human 
perfection  ;  nor  mould  it  be  incumbered  with 
iuch  circumftances  as  muft  inevitably  render  it 


lefs  eafy  and  lefs  frequent :  it  mould  be  confi- 
dered  as  the  wings  of  the  foul,  and  fh'yuld  be 
always  ready,  wiien  a  fudden  impulfe  prompts 
her,  to  fpring  up  to,  God.  We  mould  not 
think  it  aiways  neceflary  to  be  either  in  a 
church  or  in  our  cloiet,  to  exprels  joy,  love, 
defire,  truil,  reverertce,  or  complacency,  i* 
the  fervour  of  liient  ejaculation.  Adoration, 
hope,  and  even  a  petidon,  may  be  conceived 
i.n  a  moment ;  and  the  deiire  of  the  heart  may 
alcend,  without  words,  to  '  Him  by  whom 
'  our  thoughts  are  known  afar  off.'  He  who 
confiders  himielf  as  perpetually  in  the  prefence 
of  the  Almighty,  need  not  fear  that  gratitude 
or  homage  can  ever  be  ill-timed,  or  that  it  is 
prophane  thus  to  worfliip  in  any  circumftances 
that  are  not  criminal. 

There  is  no  prefervative  from  vice,  equal  to 
this  habitual  and  conitant  intercourfe  with  God  j 
neither  does  any  thing  equally  alleviate  diftrefs, 
or  heighten  profperity :  in  diftrefs  it  fuftains  us 
with  hope  ;  and  in  profperity,  it  adds  to  every 
other  enjoyment  the  delight  of  gratitude. 

Let  thofe,  therefore,  who  have  rejected  reli 
gion,  as  they  have  given  up  inconteftible  ad 
vantages,  try  whether  they  cannot  yet  be  reco 
vered  ;  let  them  review  the  arguments  by  which 
their  judgment  has  been  determined,  and  fee 
whether  they  compel  the  aflent  of  reafon  $  and 
let  thofe  who,  upon  this  recollection,  perceive, 
that,  though  they  have  profefled  infidelity,  they 
do  indeed  believe  and  tremble,  no  longer  lacri- 
fice  happinefs  to  folly,  but  purfue  that  Wifdom 
'  wholL  ways  are  plealantnsis  and  peace/ 
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Damnofa  fsnemju<uat  alea,  ludit  et  hares. 


Juv. 


If  gaming  does  an  aged  fire  entice, 

'Then  my  young  mafter  fwiftly  learns  the  <vice, 

Andfuakes,  in  hanging  fleeves,  the  little  box  and  dice. 


DRY  DEN. 


TO    THE    ADVENTURER, 


SIR, 


T  is  a  remark  of  fome  philofophers,  that 
there  is  a  malignity  in  human  nature,  which 
urges  every  man  to  deprefs  him  who  is  already 
finking.  The  Gamefter  is  a  character  at  which 
the  artillery  of  the  legiflature  has  been  long 
1.-..1U.:.  tv. praSlice of  hrs  profeffion  has  been 


rendered  extremely  difficult,  and  the  inftru- 
ments  of  it  have  been  deftroyed  wherever  they 
could  be  found  ;  he  has  been  persecuted  by  juf- 
tices,  conftables,  and  watchmen  ;  he  has  lan- 
guifhed  in  Newgate,  and  toiled  in  Bridewell. 
Under  this  accumulated  diftrefs  he  is  not  the 
object  of  pity  but  contempt ;  every  mouth  is 
open  againft  him  j  he  is  curfed  by  the  mecha- 
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hie,  and  the  trader,  derided  by  wits,  and  hooted 
by  the  mob.  In  defence  of  this  injured  cha- 
rafter,  which  I  have  long  borne,  and  of  which 
I  am  not  yet  afitamed,  permit  me  to  appear  in 
your  paper. 

In  the  firft  place,  Sir,  the  Gamefter  is  a  gen 
tleman  :  and  though  he  has  been  infuhed  by 
beggars  and  cits,  the  polite  world  is  ftill  in  his 
intereft  ;  and  he  has  fti!l  friends  at  Weftmin- 
fter,  from  the  grey-headed  general  to  the  beard- 
lefs  fenator.  With  the  character  of  a  gentle 
man,  there  is  but  one  vice  which  is  now  be 
lieved  to  be  wholly  incompatible ;  and  fuch  is 
the  malice  of  our  enemies,  that  we  have  been 
degraded  by  the  imputation  of  it,  and  our  ru 
ling  pafilon  is  faid  to  be  Avarice. 

But,  can  he  be  avaricious  who  trtifts  his 
whole  property  to  chance  ?  who  immediately 
circulates  what  he  wins,  with  a  liberality  that 
has  been  ceniured  by  others  as  profufion  ?  Can 
avarice  be  his  motive  to  play,  who,  with  twenty 
thoufand  pounds  in  the  funds,  fits  down  with 
a  man  whofe  whole  eftate  he  knows  to  be  in  his 
pocket,  and  to  amount  to  no  more  than  ten 
pieces  ?  As  the  love  of  money  appears  incon- 
teftibly  not  to  govern  one  of  thefe  perfons,  it 
cannot  be  proved  to  govern  the  other :  the  charge 
cf  avarice  is,  indeed,  fo  ridiculous  and  abfurd, 
that  I  am  amamed  of  an  attempt  to  confute  it. 
This  charge  might  with  great  juftice  be  re- 
'torted  upon  trade,  which,  when  put  in  com 
petition  with  gaming,  muft  appear  to  great 
difadvantage.  Trade  has  befides  introduced 
all  the  fuperfluities  that  have  enervated  and  cor 
rupted  mankind  :  trade  has  even  produced  op- 
pofite  evils  j  it  has  pampered  luxury,  and  wea 
ried  labour  ;  but  gaming  has  done  neither. 

Trade,  indeed,  circulates  property ;  but 
property  might  with  greater  advantage  be  cir 
culated  by  gaming.  If  it  be  aflced,  how  the 
perfons  employed  in  this  delightful  circulation 
of  property  are  to  be  furniftied  with  the  necef- 
faries  of  life,  when  trade  is  at  an  end  ;  I  anfwer, 
that  the  neceflaries  of  life,  in  the  eftimation  of 
virtue  and  thegamefter,  are  few  j  afheep-fkin,  a 
hovel  and  a  dice-box,  would  furnifh  the  gamefter 
with  fufficient  apparel,  fhelter,  and  entertain 
ment  ;  and  with  thefe  he  would  be  as  happy  as 
he  is  now :  for  he  has  no  power  of  acquiring 
happinefs  that  is  not  exerted  in  play,  and  of 
other  happlnefs  he  has  indeed  no  conception. 


If  play  was  then  univerfally  puvfued,  3.3  3f 
once  comprehending  all  buiinefs  and  al)  plea-  • 
fure,  one  man  might  not  only  grow  rich,  and 
another  poor,  but  the  fame  perfon  might  alter 
nately  pafs  through  all  the  viciflitudes  of  for- ' 
tune,  while  he  fat  upon  the  ground  in  the  fur., 
without  toiling  in  the  manufactory,  or  fweating 
at  the  forge,  without  the  perplexity  of  accompts, 
or  the  perils  of  a  voyage. 

If  it  be  again  afked,  when  life  is  reduc 
ed  to  this  ftate  of  primitive  fimplicity, 
what  would  be  the  advantage  of  wealth  ? 
I  anfwer,  the  ftme  as  it  is  at  prefent  to  thofe 
who  poffefs  more  than  they  fpend,  a  confciouf- 
nefs  that  they  are  wealthy  ;  and  thofe  who  are 
capable  of  more  exalted  felicity  would  enjoy* 
hi  the  acquifition,  the  tranfport  of  winning, 
without  coniidering  money  to  have  any  power* 
quality  or  ufe,  but  as  a  (lake. 

Thefe,  indeed,  are  Utopian  fcenes ;  and  I 
return,  with  a  figh,  to  vindicate  my  profeflion 
from  other  imputations,  which  are  equally  falfe 
and  injurious. 

It  has  been  faid,  that  we  are  ftrangers  to  re 
ciprocal  felicity  ;  and  that  the  happinefs  of  one 
gamefter  is  produced  by  the  mifery  of  another, 
the  pain  of  him  who  lofes  being  always  propor 
tioned  to  the  pleafure  of  the  winner.  But  this 
is  only  the  cavil  of  popular  prejudice  :  if  I 
am  happy,  what  is  it  to  me  who  elfe  is  mifera- 
ble  ?  Every  man,  whatever  he  may  pretend,  i» 
concerned  only  for  himfelf  $  and  might,  con- 
nftent  with  right  reafon,  cut  any  other  man's 
throat  if  he  could  elcape  punifhment,  and  fe- 
cure  to  himfelf  any  advantage  by  the  fa6l.  If 
any  of  our  readers  have  ftill  fcruples,  and  de- 
Cre  to  fee  this  doftrine  farther  illuftrated,  I  re 
fer  them  to  the  great  Dr.  Mandeville's  Fable  of 
the  Bees. 

Among  other  enemies,  that  have  been  en 
couraged  to  fall  upon  the  Gamefter  in  his  dif- 
trefs,  is  Bigotry  or  Religion  ;  for  I  confider 
both  thefe  terms  as  exprefllons  of  the  fame 
idea.  Bigotry  then  accufes  us  with  exercifing, 
our  employment  on  a  Sunday  ;  but  this  accu- 
fation  is  the  effe6l  of  fuch  complicated  folly, 
ignorance,  and  malice,  that  it  could  haye  had 
no  other  author.  Not  to  inlift  that  a  gen/leman 
is  under  no  moral  obligation  to  regard  /me  day 
more  than  another,  is  he  to  be  infulted  for  do- 
fcuj  that  which  has  a  direcl  tendency  to  deftroy 
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luxury  root  and  branch,  on  a  Sunday  ?  Shall 
virtue,  in  this  enlightened  age,  be  given  up  to 
ceremony ;  and  patriotifm  be  ftigmatized  as 
impiety?  I  have,  on  every  other  article,  been 
able  to  keep  my  temper  ;  but  I  can  never  bear 
the  cant  of  bigotry  with  patience. 

There  is,  however,  another  charge,  which 
I  mail  not  obviate  as  an  imputation  of  pro- 
phanenefs,  but  of  folly.  It  is  faid  that  we  ut 
ter  the  moft  horrid  oaths  and  imprecations  ; 
that  we  invocate  beings  whom  we  do  not  believe 
to  exift,  and  denounce  curfes  that  can  never  be 
fulfilled.  This  has,  indeed,  been  practifed  in 
our  afTemblies,  but  by  thofe  only  who  are  no 
vices  in  the  profeflion  :  for  among  other  advan  - 
tages  that  arife  from  gaming,  is  fuch  a  filent 
acquiefcence  in  the  will  of  Fortune,  as  would 
do  honour  to  a  ftoic  :  or,  at  leaft,  a  calm  phi- 
lofophical  immutability  of  countenance,  by 
which  all  that  pafles  in  the  bofom  is  concealed. 

This  acquifition,  it  muft  be  confefled,  re 
quires  fome  parts  and  long  practice  ;  but  there 
have  been  many  illuftrious  examples  of  it  among 
us.  A  gentleman,  my  particular  friend,  -W!K> 
had  the  honour  to  be  many  years  an  eminent 
gamefter,  being  without  money,  committed  a 
robbery  upon  the  highway,  to  procure  another 
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ftake,  that  he  might  return  to  his  profeffion :  it 
happened  unfortunately  that  he  was  taken  ^  and 
though  he  had  great  intereft  with  fome  perfons 
that  lhall  be  namelefs,  yet  he  was  convicted  and 
hanged.  This  gentleman's  ill-luck  continued 
all  the  while  he  was  in  gaol  ;  fo  that  he  was 
compelled  to  difpoie  of  his  body  to  the  1'r.r^eons, 
and  loft  the  money  to  a  friend  who  viiited  him 
in  the  cells,  the  night  before  execution.  He 
appeared,  however,  the  next  morning;  with  great 
compofure  ;  no  reflection  on  the  palt,  no  anti 
cipation  of  the  future,  caufed  him  once  to 
change  countenance  during  his  paflage  to  the 
gallows  ;  and  though  he  was  abovit  to  receive 
death  from  a  greafy  fcoundrel,  whom  he  knew 
once  to  have  been  a  butcher,  yet  he  1'wore  but 
two  oaths  in  the  cart ;  and  was  Ib  indifferent 
as  to  what  mould  afterwards  befall  him,  that 
he  bravely  refufed  to  fay  Amen  to  the  prayers. 
If  by  your  communication  of  thefe  hints, 
the  clamours  of  flander  mall  be  filenced,  and 
the  true  character  of  a  Gamefter  mall  be  mqre 
generally  known — I  have  fecrets  which  may  be 
communicated  entre  nous — and  the  next  dead 
fet — you  underftand  me — I  am  a  man  of  honour, 
and  you  may  command,  Sir,  your's,  &c. 
TIM  COGDIE. 


No.  XXX.     SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  17,  1753. 

Felices  ter  et  amplius 

Quos  irrupta  tenet  copula :  nee  malls 

Di'vulJ'us  querimoniis 

Suprema  citius  fofoet  amor  die. 


"thrice  happy  they,  in  pure  delights, 
Whom  lo=ve  ivitft  mutual  bonds  unites ; 
Unbroken  by  complaints  or  ftrife, 
And  binding  each  to  each  for  life. 


HOR. 


FRANCIS. 


HOUGH  I  devote  this  lucubration  to 
JL  the  Ladies,  yet  there  are  fome  parts  of  it 
which  I  hope  will  not  be  wholly  ufelefs  to  the 
Gentlemen  :  and,  perhaps,  both  may  expect  to 
be  addrefled  upon  a  fubject  which  to  both  is  of 
equal  importance  ;  efpecially  after  I  have  ad 
mitted  the  public  recommendation  of  it  by  my 
correfpondent  Mr.  Townly. 

It  has  been  univerfally  allowed,  and  with 
great  reafon,  that  between  perfons  who  marry 
there  mould  be  Ibme  degree  of  equality,  with 
refpect  to  age  and  condition,  Thofe  who  vio 


late  a  known  truth,  deferve  the  infelicity  they 
incur:  I  fhall,  therefore,  only  labour  to  pre- 
ferve  innocence  by  detecting  error. 

With  the  ladies  it  is  a  kind  of  general  maxim, 
that  '  the  beft  hufband  is  a  reformed  Rake  j' 
a  maxim  which  they  have  probably  derived  from 
comedies  and  novels,  in  which  fuch  a  hufband 
is  commonly  the  reward  of  female  merit.  But 
the  belief  of  this  maxim  is  an  inconteftible 
proof,  that  with  the  true  character  of  a  Rake 
the  ladies  are  wholly  unacquainted.  They  have, 
indeed,  heard  of  a  wild  young  gentleman,  v.-ho 
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vould  rake  about  the  town,  and  take  up  his 
lodging  at  a  bagnio  ;  who  had  told  many  a  girl 
a  pretty  ftory,  that  was  fool  enough  to  believe 
him  ;  and  had  a  right  to  many  a  child  that  did 
not  call  bim  father :  but  that  in  fome 
of  thefe  frolics  he  thought  no  harm,  and  for 
ethers  he  had  fufficiently  iuffered.  But  let  the 
Adventurer  be  believed,  thofe  are  words  cf 
dreadful  import,  and  fliould  always  be  thus 
underftood  : 

'  To  rake  about  town  and  lodge  at  a  bagnio, 
«  is  to  affociate.with  the  vileft  and  moft  aban- 
'  doned  of  human  beings  ;  it  is  to  become  fa- 
'  mi-liar  with  blafphemy  and  lewdnefs,  and 

*  frequently  to  fport  with  the  moll  deplorable 

*  mifery:    to  tell   pretty  ftories  to  credulous 

*  girls,  is  to  deceive  the.  fimplicity  cf  innocence 

*  by  cunning  and  falfehood.     To  be  the  father 
'  of   a  namelefs  progeny,    is  to  defert  thofe 
'  whofe  tears  only  can  implore  the  protection 

*  to  which  of  all  others,  they  have  the  ftrongeft 
'  and  the  tendereft  claim  ;    it  is  more  than  to 
'  be  a  man  without  affection,    it  is  to  be  a 
'  brute  without  inftincl.     To  think  no  harm 
'  in  fbme  of  thefe  frolics,  is  to  have  worn  out 
*,  all  fenfibility  of  the  difference  between  right 
'  and  wrong ;    and  to  have  fuffered  for  others, 
«  is  to  have  a  body  contaminated  with  difeafes, 

*  which  in  foine  degree  are  certainly  tranlmitted 
'  to  pofterity.' 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  mere  exhibition  of 
this  pifture  will  be  fufficient  to  deter  the  ladies 
from  precluding  happinefs  by  marrying  the  ori 
ginal  j  and  from  difcouraging  virtue,  by  mak 
ing  vice  necefTary  to  the  character  which  they 
prefer. 

But  they  frequently  ae5t  upon  another  princi 
ple,  which,  though  not  equally  fatal  arid  ab- 
furd,  may  yet  produce  great  infelicity. 

When  the  rake  is  excluded,  it  will  be  ge 
nerally  fuppofed,  that  fuperior  intellectual  abi 
lities  ought  always  to  determine  the  choice. 

*  A  man  of  fine  fenfe,'    is  indeed  a  character 
of  great  dignity  ;    and  the  ladies  have  always 
been  advifed  to  prefer  this  to  every  other,  as 
it  includes  a  capacity  to  beftow  '  that  refined, 
'  exalted,  and  permanent  felicity,  which  alone 
'  is  worthy  of  a  rational  being.'     But  I  think 
it  probable,  that  this  advice,  however  fpecious, 
has  been  often  given  for  no  other  reafon,  than 
becaufe  to  give  it  flattered  the  vanity  of  the 


writer,  who  fondly  believed  he  was  drawing 
his  own  character,  and  exciting  the  envy  an<J 
admiration  of  his  readers.  This  advice,  how 
ever,  the  ladies  univerfally  affect  to  approve, 
and  probably  for  a  fimilar  reafon  ;  fince  every 
one  imagines,  that  to  hold  intellectual  excel 
lence  in  high  eftimation,  is  to  demonftrate  that 
fhe  poffefles  it. 

As  he  that  would  perfuade,  mould  be  fcru^ 
puloufly  careful  not  to  offend,  I  will  not  infi- 
nuate  that  there  are  any  ladies  by  whom  the 
peculiar  beauties  of  an  exalted  understanding 
cannot  be  difcerned,  and  who  have  not,  there 
fore,  a  capacity  for  half  the  pkafure  which  it 
can  beftow.  And  yet,  I  think,  there  is  ano 
ther  excellence  which  is  much  more  effential  to 
conjugal  felicity,  Good-Nature. 

I  know  that  Good-Nature  has,  like  Socrates, 
been  ridiculed  in  the  habit  of  Folly  ;  and  that 
Folly  has  been  dignified  by  the  name  of  Good 
nature.  But  by  Good-Nature,  I  do  not  mean 
that  flexible  imbecillity  of  mind  which  com 
plies  with  every  requeft,  and  inclines  a  man  at, 
once  to  accompany  an  acquaintance  to  a  bro 
thel  at  the  expence  of  his  health,  and  to  keep 
an  equipage  for  a  wife  at  the  expence  of  his 
eftate.  Perfons  of  this  difpofition  have  feldom 
more  benevolence  than  fortitude,  and  frequently 
perpetrate  deliberate  cruelty. 

In  true  Good-Nature,  there  is  neither  the 
acrimony  of  fpleen,  nor  the  fullennefs  of  ma 
lice  ;  it  is  neither  clamorous  nor  fretful,  nei 
ther  eafy  to  be  offended,  nor  impatient  to  re 
venge  ;  it  is  a  tender  fenfibility,  a  participa 
tion  of  the  pains  and  pleafures  of  others  ;  and 
is,  therefore,  a  forcible  and  conftant  motive  to 
communicate  happinefs,  and  alleviate  mifery. 

As  human  nature  is,  from  whatever  caufe, 
in  a  ftate  of  great  imperfection,  it  is  furely 
to  be  defired,  that  a  perfon  whom  it  is  moft 
our  intereft  to  pleafe,  mould  not  fee  more  of 
this  imperfection,  than  we  do  ourfelves. 

I  mall,  perhaps,  be  told,  that  «  a  man  of 
'  fenfe  can  never  ufe  a  woman  ill.'  The  latter 
part  of  this  propofition  is  a  phrafe  of  very  ex- 
tenfive  and  various  fignlfication  :'  whether  a 
man  of  fenfe  can  '  ufe  a  woman  ill,'  I  will 
not  enquire  :  but  I  (hall  endeavour  to  mew, 
that  he  may  make  her  extremely  wretched. 

Perfons  of  keen  penetration,  and  great  deli 
cacy  of  fentiment,  as  they  muft  neceffarily 
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f>t  rriofe  frequently  offended  than  others ;  fo, 
as  a  punimment  for  the  offence,  they  can  in 
flict  more  Cxquifite  pain,  becaufe  they  can 
wound  with  more  poignant  reproach  :  and  by 
him  whom  Good  Nature  does  not  reftrain  from 
retaliating  the  pain  that  he  feels,  the  offence, 
whether  voluntary  or  not,  will  always  be  thus 
punifhed. 

If  this  punifhmeht  is  fufie.-sd  with  filence* 
tonfufion  and  tears,  it  is  poffible  that  the  ty 
rant  may  relent  ;  but  this,  like  the  remorfe  of  a 
murderer,  is  too  late  ;  the  dread  of  incurring 
the  fame  anguifh  by  a  like  fault,  will  fubftitute 
for  the  fmile  of  cheerfulnefs,  that  funfhine  of 
beauty,  the  glooms  of  doubt,  folicitude,  and 
anxiety.  The  offence  will,  notwithftariding, 
be  again  repeated  ;  the  pxiniftiment,  the  diftrefs, 
and  the  remorfe,  will  again  return  ;  becaufe 
error  is  involuntary,  and  anger  is  not  reftrain- 
ed.  If  the  reproach  is  retorted,  and  whether 
it  was  deferved,  becomes  the  fubject  of  debate  ; 
the  confequences  are  yet  more  dreadful :  after 
a  vain  attempt  to  (hew  an  incongruity,  which 
can  no  more  be  perceived  than  founds  by  the 
deaf,  the  hufband  will  be  infulted  for  caufelefs 
and  capricious  dilpleafure,  and  the  wife  for  fol 
ly,  perverfenefs,  and  obftinacy.  In  thefe  cir- 
cumltances,  what  will  become  of  c  the  refined, 

*  the  exalted,  and  the  permanent  felicity  which 

*  alone  is    worthy   of  reafonable    beings,  and 
4  which  elevated  genius  only  can  beilow  ?' 

That  this  conduct  is,  by  a  man  of  fenfe, 
known  to  be  wrong,  I  am  content  to  allow  : 
but  it  muft  alfo  be  granted,  that  the  difcern- 
ment  of  wrong'  is  not  always  a  propenfity  to 
right ;  and  that  if  pain  was  never  inflicted,  but 
when  it  was  known  to  produce  falutary  effects, 
mankind  would  be  much  more  happy  than 
they  are. 

Good  Nature,  therefore,  if  intellectual  ex 
cellence  cannot  atone  for  the  want  of  it,  muft 
be  admitted  as  the  higheft  perfonal  merit.  If, 
without  it,  Willlom  is  not  kind ;  without  it, 
Folly  muft  be  brutal.  Let  it,  therefore,  be 
once  more  repeated,  '  The  quality  moft  effen- 
'  tial  to  conjugal  felicity  is  Good  Nature.' 
And,  furely,  whatever  accidental  difference 
there  may  happen  to  be  in  the  conceptions  or 
judgment  of  a  hufband  and  wife,  if  neither  can 
give  pain  or  pleafuYe  without  feeling  it  them- 
VOL.  II. 


felves,  it  is  eafy  to  perceive  which  fenfation 
they  will  concur  to  produce. 

It   may   now  be    expected,     that   I    mould 
give  fome  general  rules,  by  which  the    ladies 
may  difcover  the  difpofition  of  thofe  by  whoni 
they  are   addrefied :  but  it  is    extremely  diffi 
cult  to  detect  malevolence  amidft  the  affidui- 
ties  of  courtfhip,  and  to   diffinguifli    the  man 
under  that  almoft  infcrutable  difguife,  the  lover. 
Good   Nature,    however,  is  not  indicated   by 
the  fulfome    fawning  of  a  perpetual  grin,  the 
loud  laughter  which  almoft  anticipates  the  jeft, 
or  the  conftant  echo  of  every  fentiment ;  nei 
ther  is  it  fafe    to  truft  the  appearance  of  pro- 
fufe  liberality,  or   bufy  officioufnefs.     Let  it 
rather  be  remarked,  how  the   lover  is  affected 
by  incidents,  in  which  the  lady  is    not    con 
cerned  :  what  is  his  behaviour  to  his  immedi 
ate   dependents,    and  whether   they  approach 
him  with  flavifh  timidity,  or  with  the  cheerful 
reverence  of  voluntary  fervitude.     Is   he  ever 
merry  at  the  expence  of  another  5    or  does  he 
ever  attempt  thus  to  excite  mirth  in  his  mif- 
trefs  ?  Does  he   mention  the  abfent  with  can 
dour,    and   behave  to  thofe  who   are   prefent 
with  a  manly   complacency  ?  By  a  diligent  at 
tendance  to  thefe  circumftances,  perhaps  a  pro- 
bable  judgment  may  be  formed  of  his  character. 
To  conclude  with   a  general  remark,  Good 
Nature  is  riot  of  lefs  importance   to  ourfelves 
than  to  others.     The  morofe  and  petulant  firft 
feel  the  anguifh  that  they  give  :  reproach,  re- 
vilings,  and  invective,  are  but  the  oveflowings 
of    their  own    infelicity,    and   are  conftantly 
again  forced  back  upon  their  fource.     Sweet- 
nefs  of  temper  is  not,    indeed,    an   acquired, 
but  a   natural  excellence ;   and,    therefore,    to 
recommend  it  to  thofe  who  have  it  not,  may  be 
efteemed  rather  an  inlult  than  advice.     But  let 
that  which  in  happier   natures  is   inftinct,    in 
thefe  be  reafon  ;  let  them  purfue  the  fame  con- 
duel,  impelled  by    a  nobler  motive.     As    the 
fournefs  of  the  crab  enhances  the  value  of  the 
graft,  fo  that  which  on  its  parent  plant  is  Good 
Nature,  will,  on  a  lefs  kindly  ftock,  be  improved 
into  Virtue."    No  action  by  which  others  receive 
pleafure  or  pain,  is  indifferent :  the  facred  rule—' 
'  Do  that  to  others  which  ye  would  that  others 
1  mould  do  to  you,'  extends  to  every  deed ;    andf 
c  every  word  mail  be  brought  into  judgment/ 
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h Jia  ficuli  non  ini'a.ere  t 
Majus  torfnentum — 


HOP. 


Nor  could  Sidlias  tyrants  ever  fnd 

A  greater  torment  than  an  envious  mind, 


FRANCIS. 


SOO&  after  the  expiration  of  that  golden 
age,  in  which  perpetual  and  fpontaneous 
plenty  precluded  all  temptation  to  violence  and 
fraud,  Apollo,  the  god  of  wifdom,  of  elo 
quence,  and  mufic,  became  enamoured  cf  one 
of  the  nymphs  who  graced  the  train  of  Diana. 
The  nymph,  whole  name  time  has  not  preferr 
ed  with  her  ftory,  was  at  firft  inflexible  j  but 
the  fuit  which  her  chaftity  refufed,  her  vanity 
ftill  continued  to  permit  :  and  thus  though  wif 
dom,  eloquence,  and  mufic,  were  ineffectual, 
yet  perfeverance  prevailed.  The  pride  of  virtue 
was  imperceptibly  foftened ;  and  the  fenfe  of 
guilt  had  been  fc  often  loft  in  the  anticipation 
of  delight,  that  it  did  not  always  return  :  to 
this  delight  there  remained  no  obftaclc  but  the 
fear  of  mame  ;  and  the  fear  of  fliame,  as  defire 
perpetually  increased,  was  at  laft  furmounted. 

Apollo  perceived  and  purfued  his  advantage  ; 
and  the  nymph  filently  confented  to  an  afiigna- 
tion  ;  the  place  was  a  grotto  far  fequeftered 
from  the  path  of  the  traveller,  and  the  time 
was  midnight. 

When  nature  no  longer  lavished  her  bounty 
upon  idlenefs,  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth  were 
beftowed  only  upon  labour  •,  when  the  harveft 
and  the  vintage  ceafed  to  be  common,  and  the 
bounds  of  property  were  fet  up ;  many  vices 
under  human  forms  became  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  and  afTjchtcd  with  mankind.  Of  fome 
the  external  appearance  was  pleafihg,  and  their 
qualities  were  not  'immediately  difcovered. 
Among  thefe  vices  was  Envy  :  Envy,  indeed* 
was  never  Ipvely  ;  but  (he  was  then  young,  nor 
was  the  malignity  of  her  mind  yetrfxpreffed  '^ 
her  perfon. 

As  Apollo  was  enamoured  of  the  nymph, 
Envy  was  enamoured  of  Apollo :  flic  watched 
his  clefcenttherefore  with  ull  the  impatience  cf 
d:fire  5  and  though  me  knew  her  own  pa/lion  to 
be  hopelefs,  yet  the  difcovery  of  his  addrefll-s  to 


anofher  diilra&ed  her  with  jealoufy  :  fhc  w  s  a'/ 
ways  bufied  to  procure  intelligence  which  could- 
only  increafe  her  torment  j  and  was  perpetual 
ly  contemplating  the  hsppinefs  which  flic  del- 
paired  to  enjoy. 

It  happened  that  the  affignatkm  of  the  lovers 
was  overheard  by  Echo,  and  by  Echo  repeated 
to  Envy.  This  intelligence  routed  her  to  a 
yet  keener  fenfibility  of  mifrry  :  to  intercept 
t'.ie  happinefs  cf  a  rival,  was  the  firft  objecl:  of 
her  wifh  ;  and  the  next  mo-men*  (he  conceived  a 
defign  of  fecurin;  thst  happinefs  to  herfclf.  To 
tffecl  both  thcfe  purpofes,  a  thcufand  projecls 
had  been  by  ivr  .s  contrived,  examined,  and 
rejefled  ;  her  mind  was  more  violently  agitated  T 
in  proportion  as  the  time  drew  near  5  and  af 
ter  all  the  toil  of  thinking  had  ended  in  def- 
pair,  an  expedient  iudJenly  Ic.irted  into  her 
mind,  which  (lie  perceive.1  at  ones  to  be  fimple 
;  fhe  wondered  liow  it  had  been  before 
overl'joke.l,  and  reiblved  immediately  to  put  it 
in  execution. 

It  was  within  one  hour  -of  midnight  when 
the  nymph  took  he:-  %\ay  to  the  grotto.  She 
was  now  pale  wuh  nniorK-,  and  now  flufhed 
with  lhame  ;  flie  helitated  ;  -  her  bofom  again 
beat  wuh  anticipated  delight ;  me  trembledy 
and  went  forward.  Envy  perceived  her  at  a 
diftance  ;  and  caft  round  her  ?  thick  cloud, 
which  fcarce  the  beams  of  PJicebns  himfdf 
could  have  cii/llpated.'  The  nymph  looked 
round  from  the  grotto,  but  i'uddenly  perceived 
nerfelf  to  be  involved  in  impenetrable  darknefs ; 
me  could  diftover  neither  the  iky  above  her, 
nor  the  ground  on  which  (he  ftood  :  (lie  ftopt 
flicrt,  terrified  and  aftoni/hed  ;  defire  was  chil 
led  in  her  veins,  and  (lie  fauddered  at  the  te 
merity  of  her  purpefe. 

In  this  dreadful  moment  (lie  had  no  hops  cf 
deliverance,- but  from  the  power  whofe  laws  (he 
had  be.-n  about  to  \  bhte  ;  and  (he,  therefore, 
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sddrefTed  this  prayer  to  Diana  :   '  Chafte  queen 

*  of  irreproachable  delight !    who,  though  my 

*  mind  had  renounced  thy  influence,  haft  yet 

*  by  this   omen   preferred    ine   from    corporal 

*  difhoriourj  O!  guide  me  in  fafety  through 
'  the  terrors  of  this  guilty  night  :  let  me  once 

*  more  be  permitted  to  purfue  the  chace  at  thv 
'  fide ;  and  to  mingle  with  the  happy  virgins, 

*  whom  Cheerfulnefs,    the  daughter  of  Inno- 
'  cence,  aflemblcs  at  thv  power !'     As  ihe  ut 
tered   this  prayer,    fhe   haftiiy  turned   about ; 
the  moment  (he  made  an  effort  to  go  back,  her 
prayer  was  granted;  the  gloom  that  furrDiind- 
ed  her  was  diflipated  ;  and  ihe  again  peixcived 
the  mild   radiance  of  her  queen  tremble  upon 
the  foliage  cf  the  trees,  and  chequer  the  path 
before  her  with  a  filver  light.     She  now  fprang 
forward,  impelled  by  that  joy  which  her  deli 
verance  had  iniuired  :  her  (peed  was  no  longer 
retrained  by  the  timidity  of  guilt ;  the  folitary 
way  was  repaffed  in  a  moment :  and  her  dellre 
to  return   had  been  ib    ardent,  that  fhe   could 
fcarce  believe  it  to  be  accomplished. 

In  the  mean  time,  Envy  h;<d  entered  the 
grotto,  and  was  expecting  Apollo  :  me  heard 
him  approach  with  a  tumult  of  pafftons,  in 
which  pain  was -predominant :  and  ilie  receiv 
ed  him  in  fiience  and  confuiion,  which  other- 
wife  fhe  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  feign. 

When  the  momentary  tranibort  which  ihe 
had  thus  obtained  was  at  an  end,  (he  perceiv 
ed  that  it  had  been  too  dearly  purc'nafed  with 
fafety  :  (he  reflected  upon  her  lituation  with 
teiror  ;  and  wimed,  too  late,  that  the  nymph, 
whole  pleafnre  fhe  had  intercepted,  had  received 
it  in  her  Head,  as  it  would  have  been  >more 
than  counterbalanced  by  a  finail  proportion  -of 
her  pain  :  her  pain  was  not,  however,,  pnithic- 
ed  by  regretting  the  lofs  cf  innocence,  but  by 
anticipating  the  punifhment  of  guilt. 

Apollo,  who  knew  net  ho\v  wretched  and 
malignant  a  being  he  had  clalped  to  his  bofci::, 
whjfpered  a  thouiand  tender  fentiments,  and 
urged  her  reply.  Envy  was  it  ill  f:lent ;  but 
knowing  that  ihe  could  not  in  t!>eie  circum- 
ftances  continue  long  undetected,  ihe  fuddenly 
collected  all  her  forces,  and  fprung  from  him, 
hoping  to  have  eicaped  unknown  in  the  dark- 
neis  of  the  night  :  but  juft  as  fhe  reached  the 
entrance  ef  the  grotto,  he  again  xraught  her  Ln 
his  arms.  Envy  fixrieked  in  i!:e  ;..-guifh  of 


defpair  ;  and  the  god  hiinftlf  Parted  back  with, 
aftoniihment  :  he  would  no',  however,  quit  hi; 
hold  of  the  fugitive  ;  and  Diana,  that  fhe  might 
hot  lole  an  opportunity  to  punifh  incontinence, 
darted  her  rays  directly  upon  -he  place.  Apollo 
difcovered  the  features  of  Envy,  and  turned 
from  her  with  abhorrence.  After  a  moment's 
recollection,  looking  again  fterrily  tzpcn  her — 
'  Loathed  and  dettiied  as  thou  art,'  fnid  he» 
'  I  cannot  deftroy  thee,  for  thou  art  immortal 
'  as  the  felicity  of  Heaven  ;  and  I  vviih  not  t  j 
1  deftroy  thee,  for  immortality  is  thy  curfe. 
'  But  may  my  arms  again  embracce  thee,  and 
'*  may  thy  bof'om  be  again  prefTed  to  mine,  if 
'  thy  power  thus  to  profane  the  delights  of  lov«j 
'  end  not  this  moment  for  ever  :  henceforth 
c  thy  face  mail  be  deformed  with  the  charac- 
'  teriftics  of  want  and  age,  and  ihakes  inftead 
f  ot  hair  (hall  be  the  covering  of  thy  head  j  thy 
'  bieaito  mall  be  lengthened  to  thy  waitl,  an,l 
'  thy  Ikin  (hall  be  fulfilled  with  gall.'  Whib 
he  w-s  yet  ipeaking,  the  frtihneii  of  yout.'i 
faded  from  her  cheeks  }  her  eyes  funk  inward  ; 
her  trefies,  that  flowed  in  Ij^io  ringlets  upo.i 
her  Oioulriers,  were  fuddenjy  ccntracted  ;  and 
writhing  themlclvci  in  v:::'ioi:s  contortions,  a 
brood  cf  ferpents  hiiTed  round  her  head  ;  htr 
flelh  became  iiaccid,  her  fltin  appeared  ihriveUea 
and  yellow,  and  her  whole  fonn  expreii'cd  i.: 
once  malignity  and  wietcheduei:. 

Thus  changed,  fhe  fled  ircm  the  prefence  of 
Apollo  :  but  (he  carried  with  her  not  a  memo- 
riui  of  her  crime  oaly,  but  cf  that  pleaiurt- 
which  her  punimmeut  had  rcndsi-ed  it  iinpol'- 
iiblc  to  repea!:.  A  child,  whicii  flie  regarded 
as  at  once  her  glory  and  her  fhiune,  was  -ar 
length  borr,  and  aftcp.vards  known  amon^ 
mankind  by  the  name  of  Ciuini 

la  Cunning,  the  qur.Iities  bo.h  cf  the  father 
and  the  mother,  as  far  as  they  <i»c  ccmpatibl", 
are  united.  As  the  progeny  of  Tnvv,  he  re 
gards  wh:itever  is  amiable  and  good  with  ma- 
;  tlie  end  that  he  propofts  is  ul-.iu:  ; 
the  gnitification  of  vice  :  but  he  inhej-is  ;'> 
much  of  his  father's  wii-.lom,  that  lie  ire  - 
quently  purfues  that  end  by  the  mc't  c. 
means. 

Ail,  therefore,  whom    Wifdom   woi^d   dif- 
c!?.in    to  counfeJ,  apply  to  Cunning.'     Bu'  oF 
the  votaries  to  Cunning,  even  thoii-  v. 
ceed  are  diiappointed  :    they   dc,  indeed,  f.e- 
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late 

Ceemx,  fxe  adeis  et  tftn, 
Stfiatmm 


He-.. 


*~o*  grafffml  chtage  tke  vaeahAf  jfy, 
Where  ktahh-pniensxg  ptemmfp  *axlls, 

Far  fnm  ike  carptfs  gouty  Jfe. 
£mch  jcemes  have  chenfJ.  the  famgt  tf  cere, 
AM-!  f month*  d  the  dudid  jwrtkead  tf 


FlANClS. 


OMAR,  the  hermit  of  the  mountain  An- 
bukabis,  which  riles  on  the  eaft  of 
Mecca,  and  overlooks  the  city,  found  one  even 
ing  a  man  fitting  penfive  and  alone,  within  a 
few  paces  of  his  cell.  Omar  regarded  him 
with  attention,  and  perceived  tiat  his  looks 


vicegerent,  he  was  diligent  tD>difpenle ;  in  tie 
mtervals  of  his  devotion,  therefore,  he  went 
about  the  city,  relieving  diftrefs  and  rdbau- 
iagoppreffion:  the  widow  rmikd  mnder  his 
proteebon,  and  theweaknets  of  age  and  infan 
cy  was  fuftained  by  hi§  bounty.  I,whodread- 


were  wild  and  haggard,  and  that  his  body  was    sd  no  evil  but  ficknets,  and  expected  ao  good  be- 
feebie  and  emaciated :    the  man  al£>  Jeemed  to     beyond  the  reward  of  my  laboor,  was  unging  at 

my  work,  when  Aimalic  entered  my  dwelling. 
He  looked  round  with  afinikof  complacency  ; 
perceiving  that  though  it  was  mean  it  was  neat, 
and  that  though  I  was  poor  I  appeared  to  be  con 
tent.  As  his  habit  was  that  of  a  pilgrim,  I  haf- 
tened  to  receive  him  with  fuch  hofpitality  as  was 
in  mypower;  and  my  cheerfnlnefs  was  rather  in- 
creafed  than  retrained  by  his  prelence.  After 
the  ftranger,  «  is  HafTan,  and  I  am  a  native  of  he  had  accepted  fame  coffee,  he  afked  me  many 
«  this  city :  the  angel  of  adveruty  has  laid  his  que&ons  ;  and  though  by  my  anfwers  I  always 
'  hard  upon  r&e  }  and  the  wretch  whom  thine  endeavoured  to  excite  him  to  mirth,  vet  I  per- 
-*  eye  compaifioaates,  thou  canft  not  deliver.'  ccived  that  he  grew  thoughtful,  and  eyed  me 
'  To  deliver  thee,*  faid  Omar, « belongs  to  Him  with  a  pbcid  but  fixed  attention.  I  iufpefted 


gaze  ftedfaiLy  on  Omar;  but  iuch  was  the 
abftract  ion  of  his  mind,  that  his  eye  did  not 
immediately  take  cognizance  cf  its  object.  I  a 
the  moment  of  recollection  he  ftarted  as  from 
a  dream,  he  covered  his  face  in  cocfufion,  and 
tewed  himlclf  to  the  ground.  '  Son  of  af- 
4  fliction,"  laid  Omar,  *-  who  art  thou,  and 
•  what  is  thy  diilrels  ?'— *  My  name,'  replied 


4  only,  from  whom  we  mould  receive  wrJi  hu- 
'  miLty  both  good  and  evil ;  yet  hide  not  thy 
4  life  from  me ;  for  the  burden  which  I  cannot 
4  remove,  I  may  at  leaft  enable  thee  to  fuftain.' 
Haflan  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  ground,  and  re 
mained  force  time  tlent ;  then  fetching  a  deep 
£gh,  he  looked  up  at  the  hermit,  and  thus 
i:ed  with  his  requeft. 

IT  is  r.ow  ux  years,  Cnce  our  mighty  lord 
the   Caliph  Aimalic,   whofe    memory    be 
:  :   firft  came  privately  to  worfhip  in  the 

temple  of  the  holy  city.     The  bleflings  which 
he  petitioned  of  the  Prcphet,  as  the  Prophet's 


that  he  had.  feme  knowledge  of  me,  and  there 
fore  enquired  his  country  and  his  name.  «  Haf- 
'  fan,*  laid  he,  '  I  have  raifed  thy  curioiity, 
'  and  it  mail  be  fatisfied ;  he  who  now  talks 

*  with  thee  is  Aimalic,  the  fovereign  of  the 

*  faithful,  whofe  leat  is  the  throne  of"  Medina, 
1  and  whofe  commiffion  is  from  above.'    Thefe 
words   ftruck   me   dumb    with    aftonifliment, 
though    I    had  fame   doubt   of    their   truth : 

--malic,  throwing  back  his  garment, 
difcovered  the  peculiarity  of  his  veft,  and 
put  the  royal  iignet  upon  his  finger.  I 
then  ftarted  up,  and  was  about  to  proftrate  my- 
felf  before  him,  but  he  prevented  me.  '  Haf- 
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*  HatTan,'    faut  he,    forbear;  thou  an  g:;.i:cr 
«  than  I,  and  tVom  thce  I  have  at  once  derive,! 
«  humility  and  wiiilom.'     I  anfwcred — • 

'   no!  thy  lVrv.au,  who  is  hut  as  a  worm  hi- tore 
'  dice  :    life    and  death   arc   in  thy  hand,  and 

*  happintls  and  mifery  .ire  the  daughters  of  thy 

*  will.' — '   HallaiV    he    replied,    '   I    can    no 

ft  give  life  or  happincfs  than   by  not 

*  :  .Miig  them  away  :   thou   art  thyfelf  beyond 
4  the  nach  of  my  bounty,  ami  polfelTed  ot  U-- 
4   licity   which   I   can  neither  communicate  nor 
«  obtain.      My  influence  over  others  fills  my 

.bin  with  perpetual  folicitude  and  anxiety  ; 

*  and  yet  my  influence  over  others  extends  only 

*  to  their  vices,    whether  I   would  reward  or 
'  punifli.      By  the  bow-llring,    I  can  rep:  els 

*  \  lolcncc  nnd  fraud  ;  and  by  the  delegation  of 
4  power,    I   c.m  transfer  the  infat table  wiflu-s 

*  of  avarice   aiui   ambition   from  one  objcft  to 
'   another  :    but   with    rcfpecl   to   virtue,  I  am 
«  impotent  ;   if  I  coUUi  reward  it,   I  would  re- 
<  ward  it  in  thi-c.     Thou  art  content,  and  halt 

*  therefore   neither   avarice   nor  ambition  :    to 
«  exalt    thvc,    would   dcllroy  the  iimplicity  of 

*  thy  life,    and  diminifh  that  hapnincfs  which 

*  I    have    no    power   either     to     increafe     or 
to    continue.*       He    then     role     up,     and 

commanding  iv.e   not  to   '?:clole  his  fecrct,  de- 
par  red. 

As  (OCT.  as  I  recov  ed  from  the  conftifion 
and  aflon.  irvenr  in  which  the  Caliph  left  me, 
I  beg..n  to  ivgre'  that  ;ny  behaviour  had  inter  - 
<epte.l  lus  bounty,  and  accuk-d  tiiat  ch.crhil- 
nefs  of  folly,  which  was  the  coiu\ .mitant  of 
poverty  and  labour.  I  now  repined  ai  the  ob- 
icurity  of  my  Jlation,  which  my  former  inten- 
fibility  had  perpetuated  :  I  -.u-glccted  my  la 
bour,  becaufe  I  defpifed  the  reward  ;  I  (pent 
the  day  in  idlenefs,  forming  romantic  proie&s 
to  ncov-.T  the  advantages  which  I  h;.d  loft; 
and  at  night,  inilcad  of  lofmg  myielf  in  that 
4weet  ..nd  iv'.Yeihing  fleep,  from  which  I  uk-d 
to  rife  with  new  health,  cheerfulncfs,  and  vi 
gour,  I  dreamt  of  iplcndid  lubits  and  a  nume 
rous  retinue,  of  gardens,  palaces,  eunuchs, 
and  women,  and  waked  only  to  regret  the 
illufions  that  had  vanifhcd.  My  health  was  at 
length  impaired  by  the  inquietude  of  my  mind  ; 
I  fold  all  my  moveables  for  fublillcncc  :  and 
referved  only  a  mattrafs,  upon  which  I  fome- 
timcs  lay  from  one  night  to  another. 

In  the  ftrft  mooa  of  the  following  year,  the 


Caliph  came  again  to  M.vca,  with  the  fame  fc-. 
.     fame  purpofcs.       He  was 
willing  once  more  to  fee  the  man,   wli. 
coniidctcd   as  deriving  felicity   from    himfelf. 
But  he  found   me,    not   ;i:i;;;.ng  at  my  work, 
ruddy  with  health,    .v.id  vivid  with  cherrfu!- 
nefs  ;    hv.r    j..;!e   and  dejecK-d,    fitting  on  the 
gronnd,  an.l   chewing  opium,  which  contribu 
ted  to  luhlKtute  the  phantoms  of  imagination 
tor  the  realities  of  great  mis.     He  entered  with 
a  kind  of  joyiu!  impatience  in  his  countenance, 
which,  the  moment  he  beheld  me,  was  changed 
to  a  mixture  of  wonder  and  pitv.     I  had  often 
widu-d   for  another  opportunity  to  addu  . 
Caliph  ;  yet  I  was  contourukd  at  his  pi. 
and  throwing  myklf  at  his  fee;,  I  laid  my  hind 
upon  my  head,  and  was  fpccchlefs.     «  Haffan,* 
laid   he,    '  what   cantl   thou   have   loll,    whole 
*  wealth  was  the  labour  of  thy  own  hand  ;  anil 
'  what   can  have   made  thec  fad,  the  lp. 
'  whole  joy  was  in  thy  own  bofom  ?   What 
«  evil  hath  befallen  du\- ?  S;>eak,  and  if  I  can 
4   remove  it,  thou   art  happy.'     I  was  now  en 
couraged  to  look  up;  and  I  replied — '  Let  my 
'  lord  :  ;    prcfumption  of  his  fervant, 

«  who  rather   than  utter  a   falmood  would  be 
«  dumb  for  ever.     I  am  become  wretched  by 
that  which  I  nevtr  pollt-fll-d  :   thou  ha.: 
willies  which   indeed   I  am  not  worthy  tliou 
mouidtt  fatisfy ;  but  why  ihould  it  be  thought, 
that  he  who  was  happv  in  oblcurity  :uid  indi 
gence,    would    not    have   been  rendered  more 
'  happy  by  eminence  and  wealth  ?' 

When  I  had  nnifhcd  this  fpeech,  Almaltc 
.v.oments  in  fufper.fe,  nnd  I  conti 
nued  prolt; ate  before  him.  '  Hailan,'  laid  he, 
'  I  perceive,  not  with  indignariov. 
«  that  I  mi  (look  thy  charader ;  I  now  dileover 
«  avarice  and  ambition  in  thy  heart,  \vhicli  la/ 
4  torpid  only  becaufe  their  ol'xcls  were  too  rc- 
«  mote  to  roufc  them.  I  cannot,  therefore,  in- 
'  veil  thec  with  authority,  becaufe  I  wonKi  not 
1  fubjtil  my  people  to  opprefiion  ;  and  b 
'  I  would  not  be  compelled  to  jinnilli  dice 
'  for  crimes  which  I  tirtl  enabled  tin-  to 
4  ccmmit.  But  as  I  have  taken  from  thec 
'  that  which  I  cannot  rcilorc,  I  will  at  bait 
:y  the  wifhes  that  I  excited,  lc!l  thy 
«  he-.i-t  accufe  me  of  injufticc,  and  t!-.ou  conri- 
«  nue  Hill  a  llranger  to  thyfelf.  Arile,  there- 
'  fore,  and  follow  me.'  I  fpnmg  from  the 
«  ground  as  it  were  with  the  wings  of  iui  ea  • 
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£le  j  I  killed  the  hem  of  his  garment  in  an 
exfafy  of  gratitude  and  joy  ;  and  when  I  went 
cut  of  my  l.qpfe,  my  heart  leaped  as  if  I  had 
.efcaped  from  the  den  of  a  lidn.  I  followe.l 
Almalic  to  the  ciravanfera  in  which  r.e  lodged  ; 
p.nd  after  he  had  fulfilled  his  vowsi  he  tock  me 
with  him  to  Medina.  He  gave  me  an  apart 
ment  in  the  feraglio  ;  I  was  attended  by  his 
own  feivants  ;  my  provificns  were  fer.t  from 
his  own  table  ;  and  I  rtce  ved  every  week  a 
Him  from  his  treafury,  which  exceeded  the 
moil  romantic  of  my  expectations.  But  I 
ioon  difcovered,  that  no  dainty  was  fo  tafteful, 
as  the  food  to  which  labour  procured  an  appe 
tite  ;  no  (lumbers  fo  fweet,  as  thofe  which 
wearinefs  invited  j  and  no  time  fo  well  enjoyed, 
as  that  in  which  diligence  is  expefting  its  re 
ward.  I  remembered  thefe  enjoyments  with. 
regret ;  and  while  I  was  fighing  in  the  midft 
•of  fuperfluities,  which  though  they  encumbered 
li;''1,  yet  I  could  not  give  up,  they  were  fud- 
de:i!y  taken  away. 

Almaric,  in  the  midft  of  the  glory  of  his 
kingdom,  and  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  life, 
expired  fmldcnly  in  the  bath  ;  .  fuch,  then 
knowell,  was  the  deftiny  which  the  AL 
MIGHTY  had  written  upon  his  head. 

His  fon  Aububeker,  who  fucceeded  to  the 
throne,  was  incenfed  againit  me,  by  fome  who 
regarded  me  at  once  with  contempt  and  envy  : 
}ie  fuddenly  withdrew  my  penfion,  and  com- 
ITJ;-:  tided  that  I  mould  be  expelled  the  palace  ; 
a  command  which  my  enemies  executed  with 
fo  much  rigour,  that  within  twelve  hours  I 
found  myfclf  in  the  ftreets  of  Medina,  indi 
gent  and  friendlef:;,  expofed  to  hunger  and  de- 
rii1r,r»,  with  all  the  habits  of  luxury,  and  all 
tl.c  fenfibilify  of  pride.  O!  let  not  thy  heart 
(jYfpife  me,  thou  whom  experience  has  not  taught, 
that  it  is  mifery  to  lofe  that  which  it  is  not 
hv^ppinefs  to  pofTefs.  O  !  that  for  me,  this 
leflbn  had  not  been  written  on  the  tablets  of 
Providence  !  I  have  travelled  from  Medina  to 
Mecca  ;  but  I  cannot  fly  from  myfelf.  How 
different  are  the  ftates  in  which  I  have  been 
placed  !  The  remembrance  of  both  is  bitter  j 
'or  the  pleafure  of  neither  can  return. 


Hafian,  having  thus  ended  his  ilory,  fiuote 
his  hands  together ;  and,  looking  upward, 
burft  into  tear;:. 

Omar,  having  waited  till  this  agony  was  paft, 
went  to  him ;  and,  taking  him  by  the  hand — 
'  My  for,'  faid  he,  '  more  is  yet  in  thy  power 
'  than  Almalic  could  give,  or  Aububeker  take 
'  away.  The  leflbn  of  thy  life  the  Prophet 

*  has  in  mercy  appointed  me  to  explain.' 

'  Thou  waft  once  content  with  poverty  and 
'  labour,  only  becaufe  they  were  becpme  habi- 
'  tual,  and  eafe  and  affluence  were  placed  be- 
'  yond  thy  hope  ;  for  when  eafe  and  affluence 
'  approached  thee,  thou  waft  content  with  po- 
'  verty  and  labour  no  more.  That  which  then 
'  became  the  objecl  was  alfo  the  bound  of  thy 
'  hope  ;  and  he  whofe  utmoft  hope  is  difap- 
'  pointed  mult  inevitably  be  wretched.  If  thy 
«  fupjreme  defjre  had  been  the  delights  of  Pa- 

*  radife,    and  thou  hafcjt  believed  that  by  the 
'  tenor  of  thy  life  thefe  delights  had  been  fe- 
«  cured,    as  more  could  not  have  been  given 
'  thee,    thou  wouldil  not  have  regretted  that 
'  lefs  was  not  offered.    The  content  \vhichwas 

*  once  enjoyed  was  but  the  lethargy  of  the  foul ; 
'  -and  the  diftrefs  which  is  now  fuffered  will 
'  but  quicken  it  to  action.     Depart,  therefore* 
'  and  be  thankful  for  all  things  :  put  thy  trull 
'  in  Him,  who  alone  can  gratify  the  wifti  of 

*  reafon,    and   fatisfy  the  foul  with  good  :   fix 

*  thy  hope  upon  that  portion,    in  comparifon 
'  of  which  the   world  is   as  the  drop  of  the 
'  bucket,    and  the  duft  of  the  balance.     Re- 

*  turn,  my  fon,  to  thy  labour  ;  thy  food  fliall 
'  be  again  tafteful,  and  thy  reft  /hall  be  fweet : 
'  to  thy  content  alfo  will   be  added  liability, 
'  when  it  depends  not  upon  that  which  is  pof- 
'  fefied  upon  earth,  but  upon  that  which  is  ex- 
<  peSed  in  Heaven.' 

HalTan,  upon  whofe  mind  the  Angel  of  in- 
ftruclion  imprelTed  the  counfel  of  Omar,  haf- 
tened  to  proftrate  himfelf  in  the  temple  of  the 
Prophet.  Peace  dawne*!  upon  his  mind  like 
the  radiance  of  the  morning  :  he  returned  to 
his  labour  with  cheerfulnefs  ;  his  devotion  be 
came  fervent  and  habitual  j  and  the  latter  days 
'of  Haflan  were  happier  than  the  firft. 
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TO    THE    ADVENTURER. 


SIR, 


AS  the  view  of  publiek  undertakings  Should 
be  the  publiek  good,  no  foible  that  is 
prejudicial  to  Ibciety  can  be  too  trifling  to  be 
animadverted  upon.  I  /hall,  therefore,  with- 
'  out  any  farther  apology,  lay  before  you  one  of 
the  greateft  impediments  to  the  pleasure  of  con- 
verfation  ;  an  artful  manner  of  conveying  keen 
reproaches  andharSh  fatires,  under  the  difguife 
of  discoursing  on  general  iubjecls,  which  feein 
quite  foreign  to  any  thing  that  may  concern  the 
company.  Thus,  inftead  of  endeavouring  to 
entertain  each  other  with  cheerful  good-hu 
mour,  moft  convcifations  are  carried  on,  as 
Hudibras  fays— 

'  With  words,  far  bitterer  than  wormwood, 
'  That  would  in  Job  or  Grizzel  Stir  mood.' 

It  is  an  old  and  a  juSt  obfervation,  that  no 
fjtuation  can  well  be  lefs  entertaining-,  than 
that  of  a  third  perfon  to  lovers  :  yet  while  de 
cency  is  preferved,  which  is  generally  the  cafe 
before  marriage,  and  by  fcnfible  and  well-bred 
people  afterwards  ;  even  in  this  Situation,  the 
mind  that  is  ftored  vith  any  images  of  its  own, 
may  amufe  itfelf;  and  the  heart  that  is  fraught 
with  any  good-nature,  may  find  ibme  fatisf ac 
tion  in  confidering  the  pleaS'ure  which  the  fond 
lovers  enjoy  in  the  company  of  each  other. 
But  from  the  uneafmefs  of  being  a  third  perfon 
to  Qmrrellers,  there  is  no  relief:  your  own 
thoughts  are  broke  in  upon  by  the  jarring 
difcord  of  your  companions ;  and  they 
will  neither  contribute  to  your  entertain 
ment,  nor  even  fiiffer  you  to  retain  the  tran 
quillity  of  your  own  bofom. 

Amongft  the  vulgar,  where  the  men  vent 
their  paSfions  by  fwearirsg,  and  the  women  by 
fcoldingor  crying,  their  quarrels  are  generally 
foon  made  dp  ;  nor  does  aoy  danger  remain  af 
ter  reconciliation.  But  in  higher  life,  where 


fuch  effort*  ar;  retrained  by  good-breeding* 
and  where  people  have  learned  to  cliguife,  not 
to  fubdue  their  paSlions,  an  inveterate  rancour 
often  lies  corroding  in  the  breaft,  and  ge 
nerally  produces  all  the  effects  of  inexorable 
malice. 

People  confider  not,  that  by  family  repar 
tees  and  oblique  reflections  on  each  fide,  the 
very  inmoft  fccrefs  of  their  lives  are  difcloled 
to  their  common  acquaintance  ;  and  that  they 
oftentimes  inconsiderately  lay  open  to  their 
worft  enemies,  faults  and  imperfections  in 
themfelves  and  their  relations,  which  they 
would  take  pains  to  conceal  from  their  deareSt 
friends. 

To  give  give  you  a  full  idea  of  what  I  mean, 
I  fend  you  a  hiftory  of  my  life  and  adventures 
for  one  day  ;  and  I  wifh  I  could  fay  it  was  the 
only  one,  in  which  I  have  been  witnefs  to  fuch 
difagreeable  fcenes  as  are  here  reprefented. 

,  In  the  morning  I  breakfafted  with  two  young 
ladies.  Mifs  Harriet  the  elder  fiSter  was  about 
the  age  of  nineteen,  and  Mifs  Fanny  the  young- 
eft  not  quite  Seventeen.  Their  parents  are 
able  amply  to  provide  for  them  j  and  have  fpared 
no  coft  in  mailers  of  every  kind,  in  order  to 
give  them  all  fashionable  female  accomplish- 
ments.  Ever  fince  they  have  quitted  the  nur- 
fery,  they  have  been  indulged  in  feeing  their 
own  company  in  Mifs  Harriet's  drefTmg-room, 
which  is  finished  and  adorned  with  great  ele 
gance  of  tafte  and  profusion  of  expence.  They 
are  both  poffeifed  of  no  fmall  Share  of  beauty, 
with  So  much  quicknefs  of  apprehenfion  and 
ready  wit,  as  might,  if  rightly  applied,  ren-* 
der  them  extremely  entertaining.  Not  one 
real  misfortune  can  they  yet  have  met  with, 
to  four  their  tempers  or  Supprefs  their  vivacity : 
yet  I  could  plainly  lee,  that  they  were  very  far 
from  being  happy,  and  that  their  unhappinels 
arofe  from  their  continual  bickerings  with  each 
other.  After  breakfaft,  Mifs  Fanny  took  xip 
a  volume  of  Shakefpeare's  pi^ys  that  lay  in  the 
window  ;  and  out  of  the  Midfummer  Niglit's 
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Dream,  read  the  following  part  of  a  fpeech 
which  Helena  makes  to  her  friend  Hermia,  in 
the  third  aft  : 

'  Injurious  Hermia,  moft  ungrateful  maid  ! 

*  Have  you  contrived,     have  you  with  thefe 
*  contrived 

'To  bait  me  with  this  foul  derifion  ? 

*  Is  all  the  counfel  that  we  two  have  fhared, 

*  The  fitters  vows,  the  hours  that  we  have  fpent, 

*  When  we  have  chid  the  hafty-footed  time 
'  For  parting  us  ;  O !  and  is  all  forgot !' 

Then  laying  down  the  book,  with  the  tears 
half  ftarting  from  her  eyes,  fhe  looked  earneftly 
at  her  fifter,  n»»d  in  a  tone  more  theatrical  than 
I  wifli  to  hear  off  the  ftage,  cried  out — '  Oh  \ 

*  wretched  Helena,  unhappy  maid !   I  wonder 
'  not  that  in  your  circumftances  you  imagined 
'  that  every  word  was  intended  as  an  infuk  ; 
'  fince  no  doubt    you  had  often   experienced 
'  fach  inhuman  treatment.'     Mifs  Harriet  with 
feme  warmth  anfwered — '  You  mould  remem- 

*  her,    Sifter,    that  Helena  was  a  foolim  weak 
'  girl,  fond  of  a  man  that  defpifed  her  ;  and  it 
'  v,-as  kind  of  any  body  to  endeavour  to  cure 
'  her  of  fuch  a  mean-fpiritcd  paffion.' 

FANNY.  '  'Tis  always  cruel,  Sifter,  to 
'  infult  the  wretched.* 

HARRIET.  *  Thofe  that  are  miferable  by 
f  their  own  folly,  Mils  Fanny,  will  call  every 
'  rhing  infult  and  reproach,  that  tends  not  to 
4  foo*he  and  encourage  them  in  a  filly  paffion.' 

FANNV.  '  If  love  is  a  iilly  paflion,  Mifs 
'  Harriet,  I  know  fome  mighty  wife  people 
«  that  have  felt  its  power.' 

HARRIET.  '  I  do  not  fay  that  love  is  a 
1  filly  paffion,  where  it  is  properly  placed  :  but 
'  I  know,  Madam,  that  a  headftrong  young 
'  girl  will  always  be  angry  with  every  one  that 
'  advi&s  her  for  her  own  good.' 

FANNY.     *  And   I  know  alfo,    Madam — ' 

As  foou  as  the  affectionate  name  cf  Sifter 
was  dropped,  and  the  ceremony  of  Mils  fupplied 
its  place,  I  even  then  began  to  fear,  left  ceremony 
would  alfo  undergo  the  fame  fate,  and  that  paf 
fion  at  laft  would  introduce  open  rudenefs  :  but 
the  word  Madam  doubly  retorted,  no  fooner 
reached  my  ears,  than,  trembling  for  the  event, 
I  interrupted  the  dialogue  by  taking  my  leave ; 
and  I  doubt  not  but  any  one  from  this  Iketch 
may  eafily  be  ahi«>  to  paint  in  what  manner  thefe 
young  ladies  pals  moft  of  their  hours  together, 
hence  I  went  to  vifjt  three  coufm?, 


who,  although  they  had  moderate  independent 
fortunes,  yet  had  for  fome  years  lived  together 
as  one  family.  They  were  women  of  an  ob- 
fcurc  and  low  education,  but  commonly  reputed 
good-natured.  I  took  it  for  granted,  there 
fore,  that  I  mould  meet  with  fome  harmony 
amongft  them :  but  by  their  converfation  I  foon 
found,  that  they  continued  under  the  fame 
roof,  for  no  other  reafon,  but  becaufe  each  fan 
cied  herfelf  obliged  to  it  fhe  knew  not  why, 
and  could  not  tell  how  to  extricate  herfelf  from 
imaginary  chains. 

Whatever  converfation  I  began  with  a  defign 
of  amufmg  them,  was  interrupted  by  their  all 
talking  at  once  upon  the  fubjeft  which  feemed 
uppermoft  in  their  minds  ;  and  proving  to  a 
demonilration,  that  one  perfon  could  live  by 
herfelf  much  cheaper  than  with  a  companion  ; 
and  each  feparately  declared,  that  She  could 
live  for  a  mere  trifle,  was  it  not  for  expenfive 
connexions.  Then  running  through  every 
branch  of  houfe-keeping,  each  inveighed 
ftrongly  againft  fome  article,  which  either  me 
did  not  like,  or  from  ill  health  could  not  enjoy, 
and  which  flie  knew  alfo  to  be  agreeable  to  her 
companions.  This  difcourfewas  too  vulgar  as 
well  as-  difagreeahle  to  be  long  endured  ;  I  there 
fore  haftened  off  as  faft  as  poffible  and  went  to 
dinner,  where  the  family  confifted  of  an  oli 
gentleman  and  hdy,  their  two  daughters,  and 
two  young  gentlemen,  who,  I  foon  found, 
were  the  intended  lovers  of  the  young  ladies. 
By  intended  lovers,  I  mean,  they  were  young 
gentlemen,  whofe  fortunes  and  characters  were 
agreeable  to  the  parents  ;  and  the  defign  of  this 
interview  was  for  the  young  people  to  fee  whether 
they  were  agreeaale  to  each  other.  I  now  cxpefted 
the.  higheft  fcene  of  chcerfulnefs  2nd  good-hu 
mour  ;  for  on  fuch  occafions  both  gentlemen  and 
ladies  generally  drefs  themfelves  in  their  beft 
looks  and  their  beft  humour,  as"  certainly  as  in 
their  beft  and  moft  becoming  cloaths.  The 
two  gentlemen  I  foon  perceived  had  made  a  fe- 
parate  choict ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  two 
ladies  were  both  bent  on  the  concfueft  of  the 
fame  man  ;  to  compafs  which,  their  features 
and  perfons,  through  affe&ation,  were  throwa 
into  a  thoufand  distortions.  Fiom  an  envious 
fear  of  e?icli  other's  fuccefs,  lowring  fufpicion 
fat  upon  their  brows  ;  and  their  eyes,  which 
were  naturally  piercing,  darted  forth  fuch  ma 
lignant  glances  at  each  other,  that,  they  loft  all 
their  beauty,  and,  from  being  turned  fo  many 
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ways  at  once,  looked  as  if  they  fquinted. 
Their  whole  difcourfe  confined  of  fliarp  reflec 
tions  againft  coquetry ;  each  infinuating,  in 
pretty  intelligible  terms,  that  the  other  was  a 
finifhed  coquet  :  and  indeed  they  ipared  not, 
in  an  indirect  manner,  to  accule  each  other  of 
every  ill  quality  in  human  nature.  How  this 
recommended  them  to  their  lovers,  I  know  not  j 
but  it  made  their  company,  partly  through 
companion,  and  partly  through  indignation,  fo 
unpieafant  to  me,  that  as  foon  as  I  could,  con 
fident  with  civility,  I  took  my  leave,  and  clofed 
this  agreeable  day  with  a  married  couple,  the 
motive  of  whofe  coming  together  was  faid  to 
be  love,  for  no  other  could  well  be  aifigned  for 
it.  They  had  been  married  ibme  years,  but 
had  no  children  :  which  I  foon  found  was  no 
fmall  grief  to  the  hufband,  by  his  talking  in 
raptures  of  every  prattling  child  he  had  met 
with  abroad;  to  which  the  wife  always  an- 
fwered,  that  me  was  fick  of  hearing  of  nothing 
but  the  monkey  tricks  of  a  parcel  of  fenfelefs 
brats.  As  they  were  both  people  of  tolerable 
underftanding,  and  were  faid  to  be  very  fond 
of  reading,  I  endeavoured  to  turn  the  dilcourfe 
into  another  channel,  which  was  pretty  eaiily 
done,  and  they  with  great  readinefs  entered  in 
to  a  converfation  on  plays  and  books  of  amufe- 
ment.  But  here  again  not  a  fingle  character 
could  be  mentioned,  without  caufing  a  warm 
difpute  between  the  hufband  and  wife  :  me 
moft  outrageoufly  inveighed  againft  every  ex 
ample  of  a  kind  and  obliging  wife,  whole  be 
haviour,  fhe  faid,  was  the  effect  of  a  paltry 
meannefs  of  fpirit ;  while  he  burft  out  in  rap 
tures  on  the  happinefs  of  every  libertine,  who 


was  not  bound  by  the  uneafy  fetters  of  matri 
mony.  Both  had  fome  poetical  pafTage  ready 
to  repeat  in  fupport  of  their  decifions ;  and 
their  eyes  were  alternately  caft  towards  me,  as 
claiming  my  approbation. 
•  Could  I  poflibly  want  to  be  farther  inform 
ed  of  their  private  hiftory  ?  Or  can  I  claim  to 
myfelf  any  peculiar  penetration,  for  faying 
that  Mr.  B  is  grown  fick  of  his  wife,  and 
is  a  man  of  pkafure  and  intrigue  ;  and  that 
fhe  leads  him  a  weary  life  from  fufpicion  of  his 
amours,  being  refolved  not  to  incur  that  cen- 
fure  of  mean-fpiritednefs,  which  fhe  caft  on 
every  character  that  exemplified  any  degree  of 
patience  and  acquiefcence  towards  a  hufband  ? 
Nay,  without  the  leaft  fpark  of  divination,  I 
will  venture  to  foretel,  that  Mr.  B  ,  driven 
from  his  own  houfe  by  the  petulance  and  cla 
mours  of  his  wife,  will  fpend  moft  of  his  time 
with  fome  favourite  courtezan,  whofe  intereft 
it  is  to  engage  him  by  cheerfulnefs  and  good- 
humour:  and  that  Mrs.  B  ,  piqued  at  the 
neglect  of  her  charms,  may  poflibly  revenge 
the  inconftancy  of  her  hufband,  by  facrificing 
her  own  virtue  and  honour. 

If,  Sir,  you  can  prevail  with  people  not  to 
expofe  themfelves  in  this  manner,  and  can  per- 
fuade  them,  that  Good-Humour  would  be  a 
more  agreeable  entertainment  to  their  guefts 
than  the  moft  coftly  provifions  ;  you  will  cer 
tainly  do  an  eflential  piece  of  fervice  to  fociety, 
and  you  may  command  all  the  afliftance  in  the 
power  of 

Your  moft  obedient,  Sec. 

*  *  MYU.TILLA. 
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Has  toties  optata  exegit  gloria  poenas.         Juv. 
Such  fats  purfues  the  votaries  of  fraife. 


TO    THE    ADVENTURER. 

S  I  R,  FLEET-PRISON,    FEB.  24. 

{  O  a  benevolent  difpofition,  every  ftate  of 
-1L     life  will  afford  fome  opportunities  of  con 
tributing  to  the  welfare  of  mankind    Opulence 
and  fplendor  are  enabled  to  difpel  the  cloud  of 
adverfity,  to  dry  up  the  tears  of  the  widow  and 
the  orphan,    and    to   increafe   the    felicity  of 
VOL.  II. 


all  around  them  :  their  example  will  animate 
virtue,  and  retard  the  progrefs  of  vice.  And 
even  indigence  and  obfcurity,  though  without 
power  to  confer  happinefs,  may  at  leaft  prevent 
mifery,  and  apprize  thofe  who  are  blinded  by 
their  paffions  that  they  are  on  the  brink  of  ir 
remediable  calamity. 

Pleafed,    therefore,    with    the    thought    of 
recovering  others  from  that  folly  which  has 
M 
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embittered  my  own  days,  I  have  prefumed  to 
addrefs  the  Adventurer  from  the  dreary  man- 
fions  of  wretchednefs  and  defpair,  of  which 
the  gates  are  fo  wonderfully  conftrufted,  as  to 
fly  open  for  the  reception  of  ftrangers,  though 
they  are  impervious  as  a  rock  of  adamant  to 
fuch  as  are  w/'thin  them. 

T  -  Facilis  dcfcenfus  Awrni  ; 

Uocles  atjue  dies  patet  atri  jantia  Ditis  : 

£cd  rpvocare  gradum,  fuperafque  evadcre  ad 

auras, 
Jiac  opuf,  hie  labor  eft.  VIRG. 

The  gates  of  hell  are  open  night  and  da;-  ; 
"Smooth  the  defcent,  and  eafy  is  the  way  ; 
But  to  return  and  view  the  cheerful  fkies, 
In  this  the  talk  and  mighty  labour  lies. 


Suffer  me  to  acquaint  you,  Sir,  that  I  have 
glittered  at  the  ball,  and  fparkled  in  the  circle  ; 
that  I  have  had  the  happinefs  to  be  the  un 
known  favourite  of  an  unknown  lady  at  the 
mafquers-de  ;  have  been  the  delight  of  tables 
of  the  firft  fafhion,  and  the  envy  of  my  brother 
'beaux  ;  and,  to  defcend  a  little  lower,  it  is,  I 
believe,  ftill  remembered,  that  Meffrs.  Velours 
and  d'Efpagne  ftand  indebted  for  a  great  part 
of  their  prefent  influence  at  Guildhall,  to  the 
elegance  of  my  ftiape,  and  the  graceful  free 
dom  of  my  carriage.' 

~-Sedqu<e  pradara  et  profpera  tanti, 

Ut  rebus  Igtis  par  fit  menfura  malorum!    Juv. 

See  the  wild  purchafe  of  the  bold  and  vain, 
Where  every  blifs  is  bought  with  equal  pain  ! 

As  I  entered  into  the  world  very  young,  with 
an  elegant  perfon,  and  a  large  eitate,  it  was 
not  long  before  I  difentangled  myfelf  from  the 
fliackles  of  religion  :  for  I  was  determined  to  the 
purfuit  of  pleafure,  which  according  to  my  no 
tions  confifted  in  the  unreitrained  and  unlimited 
gratifications  of  every  paffion  and  every  appe 
tite  ;  and  as  this  could  not  be  obtained  under 
the  frowns  of  a  perpetual  dictator,  I  confidered 
religion  as  my  enemy  ;  and  proceeding  to  treat 
her  with  contempt  and  derifion,  was  not  a  lit 
tle  delighted,  that  the  unfafhionablenefs  of 
her  appearance,  and  the  unanimated  uniformity 
of  her  motions,  afforded  frequent  opportunities 
for  the  Tallies  of  my  imagination. 


Conceiving  now  that  I  was  fuffidently  qua 
lified  to  laugh  away  fcruples,  I  imparted  my 
remarks  to  thofe  among  my  female  favourites, 
whofe  virtue  I  intended  to  attack;  for  I  was 
well  affured,  that  pride  would  be  able  to  make 
but  a  weak  defence  when  religion  was  lub- 
verted  :  nor  was  my  fuccefs  below  my  expecta 
tion  f  the  lore  of  pleafure  is  too  ftrongly  im 
planted  in  the  female  breaft,  to  fuffer  them  fcru- 
puloufly  to  examine  the  validity  of  arguments 
deiigned  to  weaken  reftraint ;  all  are  eafiry  led 
to  believe,  that  whatever  thwarts  their  inclina 
tion  muft  be  wrong.  Little  more,  therefore,, 
was  required,  than  by  the  addition  of  fome 
circumftances,  and  the  exaggeration  of  others, 
to  make  merriment  fupply  the  place  of  demon- 
flration  :  nor  was  I  fo  fenfelefs  as  to  offer  ar- 
g-jnients  to  fuch  as  could  not  attend  to  them, 
and  with  whom  a  repartee  or  catch  would  more 
effectually  anlwer  the  fame  purpofe.  This  be 
ing  effected,  there  remained  only,  '  the  dread 
'  of  the  world.'  But  Roxana  foared  too  high 
to  think  the  opinion  of  others  worthy  her  no 
tice  ;  Lsetitia  feemed  to  think  of  it  only  to 
declare,  that  '  if  all  her  hairs  were  worlds,'  me 
mould  reckon  them  *  well  loft  for  love:'  and 
Paftorella  fondly  conceived,  that  fhe  could 
dwell  for  ever  by  the  fide  of  a  bubbling  foun 
tain,  content  with  her  fwain  and  fleecy  care  ; 
without  confidering  that  ftillnefs  and,  folitude 
can  afford  fatisra&ion  only  to  innocence. 

It  is  not,  ?ne  defireof  new  acquifitions,  but 
the  glory  of  conquefts,  that  fires  the  foldier's 
breaft  ;  as  indeed  the  town  is  feldom  worth 
much  when  it  has  fuffered  the  devaftations  of 
a  fiege  ;  fo  that  though  I  did  not  openly  de 
clare  the  eflecls  of  my  own  prowefs,  which  is 
forbidden  by  the  laws  of  honour,  it  cannot  be 
fuppofcd  that  I  was  very  felicitous  to  bury  my 
reputation,  cr  to  hinder  accidental  difcoveries. 
To  have  gained  one  victory,  is  an  inducement 
to  hazard  a  fccond  engagement :  ,and  though 
the  fuccels  of  the  general  mould  be  a  reafon  for 
increafmg  the  ftrength  of  the  fortification,  it 
becomes,  with  many,  a  pretence  for  an  imme 
diate  iurrender,  under  the  notion  that  no  power 
is  able  to  withltand  fo  formidable  an  adverlary  5 
while  others  brave  the  danger,  and  think  it 
mean  to  lurrender,  and  daftardly  to  fly.  Me- 
liffa,  indeed,  knew  better  :  and  though  flic 
could  not  boaft  the  apathy,  fteadinefs,  and 
inflexibility  of  a  Cato,  wanted  not  the  morr 
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more  prudent  virtue  of  Scipio,  and  gained  the 
victory  by  declining  the  conteft. 

You  muft  not,  however,  imagine  that  I 
was,  during  this  ftate  of  abandoned  libertin- 
ifm,  fo  fully  convinced  of  the  fitnefs  of  my 
own  conduit,  as  to  be  free  from  uneafinefs.  I 
knew  very  well  that  I  might  juftly  be  deemed 
the  peft  of  fociety,  and  that  fuch  proceedings 
muft  terminate  in  the  deftruclion  of  my  health 
and  fortune  :  but  to  admit  thoughts  of  this 
kind  was  to  live  upon  the  rack  ;  I  fled,  there 
fore,  to  the  regions  of  mirth  and  jollity,  as 
they  are-callc-l,  and  endeavoured  with  Burgun 
dy,  and  a  continual  rotation  of  company,  to 
free  myfelf  from  the  pangs  of  reflection  From 
thefe  orgies  we  frequently  fallied  forth  in  queft 
of  adventures,  to  the  no  fmall  terror  and  con- 
fternation  of  all  the  fober  ftragglers  that  came 
in  our  way  :  and  though  we  never  injured,  like 
our  illuftrious  progenitors  the  Mohocks,  ei 
ther  life  or  limbs ;  yet  we  have  in  the  midft  of 
Covent  Garden  buried  a  taylor,  who  had  been 
troublefome  to  fomeof  our  fine  gentlemen,  be 
neath  a  heap  of  cabbage-leavts  and  ftalks, 
with  this  conceit — 

Sofia  te  caule  quern  femfer  cvpifti. 

Glut  yourfelf    with  cabbage,    of  which  you 
have  always  been  greedy. 

There  can  be  no  reafon  for  mentioning  the 
common  exploits  of  breaking  windows  and 
bruifing  the  watch  ;  unlefs  it  be  to  tell  you  of 
the  device  of  producing  before  the  juftice  bro 
ken  lanthorns,  which  have  been  paid  for  a  hun 
dred  times  ;  or  their  appearances  with  patches 
on  their  heads,  under  pretence  of  being  cut  by 
the  fword  that  was  never  drawn  :  nor  need  I 
fay  any  thing  of  the  more  formidable  attack 
of  fturdy  chairmen,  armed  with  poles ;  by  a 
flight  ftroke  of  which,  the  pride  of  Ned  Re 
vel's  face  was  at  once  laid  flat,  and  that  ef- 
fefted  in  an  inftant,  which  its  moft  mortal  foe 
had  for  years  eflayed  in  vain.  I  fhall  pafs  over  the 
accidents  that  attend  attempts  to  fcale  windows, 
and  endeavours  to  diflodge  figns  from  their 
hooks  ;  there  are  many  *  hair  breadth  'fcapes, 
*  befides  thofe  in  the  imminent  deadly  breach :' 
but  the  rake's  life,  though  it  be  equally  hazard 
ous  with  that  of  the  foldier,  is  neither  accom 
panied  with  prefent  honour  nor  with  pleafmg 
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retrofpefl.  Such  is,  and  fuch  ought  to  be,  the 
difference  between  the  enemy  and  the  preferver 
of  his  country. 

Amidft  fuch  giddy  and  thoughtlefs  extrava 
gance,  it  will  not  feem  ftrange,  that  I  was 
often  the  dupe  of  coarfe  flattery.  When  Monf. 
1'Allonge  afiured  me,  that  I  thruft  quart  over 
arm  better  than  any  man  in  England,  what 
could  I  lefs  than  prefent  him  with  a  iVord  that 
coft  me  thirty  pieces  ?  I  was. bound  for  a  hun 
dred  pounds  for  Tom  Trippet,  becaufe  he  had 
declared  that  he  would  dance  a  minuet  with 
any  man  in  the  three  kingdoms  except  myfelf. 
But  I  often  parted  with  money  againft  my  in 
clination,  either  becaufe  I  wanted  the  refolution 
to  refufe,  or  dreaded  the  appellation  of  a  nig-, 
gardly  fellow ;  and  I  may  be  truly  faid  to  have 
fquandered  my  eftate,  without  honour,  without 
friends,  and  without  pleafure.  The  laft  may, 
perhaps,  appear  ftrange  to  men  unacquainted 
with  the  mai'querade  of  life  :  I  deceived  others, 
and  I  endeavoured  to  deceive  myfelf ;  and  have 
worn  the  face  of  pleafantry  and  gaiety,  while 
my  heart  fuffered  the  moft  exquifite  torture. 

By  the  inftigation  and  encouragement  of  my 
friends,  I  became  at  length  ambitious  of  a  feat 
in  parliament ;  and  accordingly  fet  out  for  the 
town  of  Wallop  in  the  weft,  where  my  arrival  was 
welcomed  by  a  thoufand  throats,  and  I  was  in 
three  days  fure  of  a  majority  :  but  after  drink 
ing  out  one  hundred  and  fifty  tag/heads  of  wine, 
and  bribing  two-thirds  of  the  corporation  twice 
over,  I  had  the  mortification  to  find,  that  the 
borough  had  been  before  fold  to  Mr.  Courtly. 

In  a  life  of  this  kind,  my  fortune,  though 
confiderable,  was  prefently  diflipated  ;  and  as 
the  attraction  grows  more  ftrong  the  nearer  an  / 
body  approaches  the  earth,  when  once  a  man 
begins  to  fink  into  poverty,  he  falls  with  velo 
city  always  increaiing ;  every  fupply  is  pur- 
chafed  at  a  higher  and  higher  price,  and  every 
ofHce  of  kindnefs  obtained  with  greater  and 
greater  difficulty.  Having  now  acquainted 
you  with  my  ftate  of  elevation,  I  fliall,  if  you 
encourage  the  continuance  of  my  correipond- 
ence,  fhew  you  by  what  fteps  I  defcended  from 
a  firft  floor  in  Pall  Mall,  to  my  prefent  habita 
tion. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  Servant, 
T  MISARGYRUS. 

M    2 
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'  Cehbrare  domefticafafla. 
Wefindfitfubjeflsfcr  our  verfe  at  home. 


HOR. 
ROSCOM. 


TO   THE    ADVENTURER. 


ON  E  of  the  improvements  of  life,  in  which 
the  prefent  age  have  excelled  all  that  have 
gone  before,  is  the  quick  circulation  of  intelli 
gence,  the  faithful  and  eafy  communication  of 
events  paft  and  future,  by  the  multitude  of 
news-papers  which  have  been  contrived  to 
amufe  or  inform  us.  But  as  thefe  perform 
ances,  whether  daily  or  weekly,  are  commonly 
the  productions  of  induftrious  indigence,  un 
acquainted  with  the  higher  claflts  of  mankind, 
my  cotemporaries  have  left  to  me  the  province 
of  relating  what  immediately  paffes  in  the  fa- 
ihionable  world.  I  {hall,  therefore,  give  up 
to  my  brother  journaljfts  the  dreams  of  poli 
ticians,  the  difputes  of  empiresj  and  the  fluc 
tuations  of  commerce  j  and  apply  myfelf  en 
tirely  to  that  more  important  bufmefs  which 
claims  every  one's  attention  that  has  the  happi- 
nefs  of  living  within  the  circle  of  politenefs. 
I  have  accordingly  formed  the  plan  of  a  new 
paper  calculated  folely  for  high  life,  in  which 
will  be  contained  a  periodical  account  of  the 
rife,  progrefs,  and  declenfion  of  fafliions  j  and 
a  faithful  recital  of  every  remarkable  occur 
rence  among  perfons  of  figure  and  diftinclion. 
The  ufefulnd's  and  entertainment  of  luch  a 
paper  are  too  evident  to  need  any  obfervation  ; 
•and,  to  give  you  a  comprehenfive  view  of  my 
defign,  and  make  it  univerfally  known,  I  have 
fcnt  you  the  following  fpecimen. 

THE  BEAU-MONDE: 

OR,     THE  GENTLEMAN    AND    LADY'S    POLITE 
INTELLIGENCER. 

Yefterday  arrived  a  mail  from  Bath. 

\Ve  hear  that  a  certain  great  lady,  having 
complained  to  a  certain  great  lord,  that  the  world 
•A-as  fo  ill-natured  as  to  fay  her  retreat  into  the 


country  was  in  order  to  lie-in,  an^  that  fhe 
had  even  been  delivered  of  twins — '  Madam,' 
faid  my  lord,  '  I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  be- 
'  lieve  above  HALF  of  what  the  world  fays.' 

*  Advices  from. Hyde  Park  bring  accounts  of 
3  bloody  battle  fought  the  3d  inftant,  N.  S. 
between  Captain  Dreadnought  and  Lieutenant 
Fury,  in  which  both  were  honourably  run 
through  the  body. 

Betters  from  New-Market  aflure  us,  that  the 
horfe  are  actually  in  motion,  and  exercife  every 
day  }  whence  it  is  conjectured,  that  they  will 
take  the  field,  and  enter  upon  aftion,  fomc 
time  in  April.  A  lift  of  the  forces  is  already 
drawn  up  by  the  firft  aid-de-camp,  the  Ho 
nourable  Reginald  Heber,  Efq. 

An  exprefs  arrived  yefterday  from  France, 
when  the  privy-council  met  in  Taviftock  Street 
for  the  difpatch  of  fafliions.  The  Britifti  ma- 
nyfaclurers  had  leave  to  withdraw  their  petiti 
ons,  and  the  fan-makers  addrefs  was  ordered 
to  lie  upon  the  table. 

'  Orders  were  iflued  from  Lady  Chamberlain's 
office,  for  all  Peerefles,  &c.  not  to  wear  any 
caps  in  full  drefs,  and  to  make  ufe  of  grey 
powder.  The  men  to  wear  wire  wigs,  or  their 
own  hair  frizzled  up  to  the  top,  without  hats. 
The  muffs  to  expire  the  firft  of  May  next. 

On  Tuefday  laft  a  pair  of  white-heeled  flioe^s 
made  its  appearance  in  the  Park,  and  the  next 
day  was  accompanied  by  a  pair  of  filver- clocked 
{lockings. 

j 

'According   to   the   lateft   obfervations,    the 

hoops  are  found  to  have  increafed  two- tenths  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  hats  to  have  de- 
creafed  two-fifths  in  the  brim. 

At  the  laft  mafquerade  it  was  computed 
that  there  were  near  eighteen  hundred  pet- 
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pic,  men,  women,  and  children.  The  moft- 
remarkable  were  three  naked  ladies  reprelent- 
ing  the  Graces,  two  dancing  bears,  and  abom- 
bazeen  devil.  Lady  Bubble-Bet  loll  feven 
hundred  guineas,  and  my  Lord  Stake  is  faid 
to  have  won  fifteen  hundred.  The  company 
departed  in  good  order  at  break  of  day. 

Both  playhoufes  perform,  as  ufual,  every 
night  to  crouded  audiences.  Lady  Frolick, 
chufing  to  mob  it  in  the  gallery  the  firft  night 
of  the  new  play,  loft  her  pink  made,  half  her 
petenlair,  and  one  moe  in  getting  in.  Mrs. 
Vale  and  Lady  Stickfort  may  be  heard  and 
feen  every  night  at  one  or  the  other  houfe. 

A  petition  figned  by  feventy-two  routs, 
thirty-five  drums,  fifteen  drum-majors,  and 
eleven  hurricanes,  is  prepared  againft  the  bill 
for  laying  an  additional  duty  on  the  Ace  of 
Spades.  *  And  we  hear  that  in  confequence  of 
the  New  Stile,  a  bill  is  to  be  brought  in  for 
altering  the  diurnal  calculation  of  time.  It 
is  propofed,  that  the  morning  be  put  back 
twelve  hours,  and  is  not  to  commence  till 
twelve  at  noon  ;  noon  and  aight  to  be  annihi 
lated,  and  the  evening  not  to  end  till  day 
break.  This  is  agreeable  to  the  practice  of 
all  the  fafliionable  world;  and  the  company 
of  Stationers  will  have  orders  to  prepare  a  new 
almanack  upon  the  occafion,  in  order  to  bind 
up  with  future  court  kalendars. 

By  private  letters  from  Bath  we  are  inform 
ed,  that  a  vaft  concourfe  of  people  ar.e  coming 
in  daily,  but  they  have  little  or  no  company. 
Mifs  Sufan  Sly,  who  lately  went  thither  for 
the  recovery  of  her  health,  is  fafely  brought  to 
bed  of  a  fon  and  no  heir,  to  the  great  grief  of 
that  noble  family. 

'We  hear  that  a  treaty  of  marriage  is  on  foot, 
and  will  fpeedily  be  confummated,  between 
Patrick  Mac  Lackland,  Efq.  and  Mifs  Poliy 
Pert,  a  lady  of  great  merit  and  beauty — in  her 
pocket. 

f/Laft  Monday  died  at  her  lady/hip's  houfe  in 
Grofvenor  Square,  Mifs  Cloe,  only  lap-dog  of 
the  Countefs  of  Fiddle  Faddle. 

On  Sunday  laft  a  terrible  fire  broke  out  at 


Lady  Brag's,  occafionsd  by  the  following  ac 
cident  :  Mrs.  Overall  the  houiekeeper,  having 
lolt  three  rubbers  at  whift  running,  without 
holding  a  fwabber,  (notwithstanding  (he  had 
changed  chairs,  furzed  the  cards,  and  ordered 
Jemmy  the  foot-boy  to  fit  crofs-legged  for 
good-luck)  grew  out  of  all  patience  ;  and  tak 
ing  up  the  devil's  books,  as  /he  called  them, 
flung  them  into  the  fire,  and  the  flame  fpread 
to  the  fteward's  room  ;  but  by  the  timely  aflift- 
ance  of  Mrs.  Cook,  Mrs.  Chambermaid,  and 
Mrs.  Lady's  own  Woman,  they  were  prevent 
ed  from  doing  any  coniiderable  damage. 

A    BILL    OF    MARRIAGES,    BURIALS,  DISEASES 
AND    CASUALTIES,    FOR    THE    LAST  WEEK. 


Married  (in  church)  - 
(at  May  Fair) 
(at  the  Fleet.) 


Buried  (in  the  country)    -     .-     -     - 

DISEASES. 

Abortion     -------- 

Aged 

Broken  heart  (by   hufbands)       -     - 
Child-bed  (in  private)      -     -     -     - 

Confumption   (of  the  pocket) 
Colds  (caught  at  places  of  dlverfion) 
Excefiive  gaming    ------ 

Bad  livers     -------- 

Mortification     -----     ... 

Overflowing  of  the  gall     -     -  .  -     - 
Rafh        --------- 

Small-pox  (lofs  of  beauty  by  it) 
Spleen     --------- 

Surfeit    --------- 

Still-born     -------- 

Stifled  (after  birth)      -     -     -     -     - 

Tympanies  (alias  drums)       -     -     - 
Vapours        -_-_-.__ 

CASUALTIES. 


2 
G 

3* 
5 

71 

500 

91 

IOOO 

8 

5* 
T 


Teeth  (lofs  of) 

Stabbed  (in  the  reputation)     -     -     - 
Horn-mad    -------- 

Bit  by  a  mad  lap-dog       - 

Turned  off  a  ladder     -     -     -     -     - 

Killed  (in  duels) 

Found  dead  (drunk)     -     -     -     -     - 
Kicked  and  pulled  by  the  ears     -     - 


7 
iS 


34- 

11 

95 
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High  Mall  at   Sf.  James's  Park   15   minutes 
after  Two. 

Faro  bank  Stock  360!.  i  half.  Hazard  ditto 
a/ol.  3-iths.  Ditto  Tallies  50!.  to  4.00!.  i-4th. 
Sinking  Fund,  no  price.  Brag  circulation,  un 
certain.  Opera  Subscription,  no  price.  Aflem- 
bly  ditto,  52!.  ios.  Concert  ditto,  ift  Sub. 
no  price.  Ditto  id  Sub.  ditto.  Ditto  New» 
jft  Sub.  ^\.  izs.  6d.  to  3!.  35.  Ditto  ad  Sub. 
ios.  6d.  4-1.  4.5.  Irifh  lottery,  Books  (hut. 
Benefit  Tickets,  as.  to  35.  to  55.  to  50!. 
Debts  of  Honour  transferable  at  White's,  no 
price. 

Thus,  Sir,  I  have  explained  the  method  that  I 
intend  to  follow,  and  imparted  fome  of  the  ma 
terials  of  which  my  paper  will  confift :  and  as 
I  doubt  not  of  its  univerfal  circulation  among 
perfons  of  quality,  I  mall,  in  imitation  of 
other  papers,  give  admittance  to  all  thofe  ad- 
vertifements  which  are  more  immediately  con 


nected  with  my  fcheme  ;  fuch  as  of  plays  and 
pantomimes,  mafquerade,  ridottos,  aflemblies, 
oratorios,  concerts,  the  animal  comedians, 
Vauxhall,  Ranelagh,  Ruckholt-houfe,  Kendal- 
hpufe,  &c.  &c.  &c.  Auctions  of  china,  knick- 
nacks,  and  cockle- mells  j  Pinchbeck's  repofi- 
tory  j  parrots,  puppies,  and  [monkies,  loft, 
ftolen  or  ftrayed. — Alfo  for  wives,  hufbands 
and  miftrefles  j  mafquerade  habits,  and  mafks 
—tooth-powders,  lip-falves,  and  beautifying 
lotions — Mrs.  Giles's  fine  compound  at  a  Gui 
nea  an  ounce — the  ladies  court  fticking  plaifter 
—and  the  new-invented  powder  for  (having. 
Then  among  the  articles  of  books,  Duke's 
Art  of  Dancing,  for  the  inftni£Uon  of  Grown 
Gentlemen— The  Ladies  Memorandum  Book 
— Hiftorical  Lift  of  Horfe  Races — Cakulation 
for  laying  the  odds  at  any  Game — Hoyle  on 
the  Sciences — New  Novels,  and  other  falhion  - 
able  Books  of  Entertainment. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  vary  humbk  Servant, 

A  J.  TATTU. 


£ND  OF  THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 


THE 

ADVENTURER. 

VOLUME    THE    SECOND. 
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-Afpera 


Higris  erquora  ventis 
Emirabitur  infolens, 

<$ui  nunc  te  fruitur  credulus  aurea, 
<%ui  jlrr.per  vacuum,  femper  amalilem 
Sperat,  nefcius  aur<e 
Fallac'nl 

HOR. 

Ho-iv  often  Jhall  tK"  unpractised  youth 
Of  altered  gods  and  injured  truth, 

With  tears,  alas  !  cc\flaitt? 
How  fcon  behold  with  wondering  eyes 
7/te  blackening  --winds  tempejtuous  rife, 

And  fcoivl  along  the  main  ? 
While  by  his  eajy  faith  betrayed, 
He  nonu  enjoys  thee,  golden  maid, 

'Thus  amiable  and  khid ; 
He  fondly  hopes  that  you  /ball  prow 
'Thus  eve.'  vacant  to  his  love, 

Nor  heeds  the  faithlefs  vjind. 

FRANCIS. 

E  Ladies,  to  whom  I  lately  addreffed  concurred  to  difguife,  if  fubjecl  to  difguft  and 
JL  fome  thoughts  upon  the  choice  of  a  huf-  fatiety,  is  excited  by  novelty,  and  frequently 
band,  I  ihall  to-day  confider  as  married  -.  and  extinguifhed  by  pofleffion. 
as  I  am  very  far  from  thinking,  that  they  may  It  is  alfo  equally  true,  that  a  refined  and 
now  fit  down  in  negligent  fecurity,  and  remit  abftra&ed  friendship  between  perfons  of  differ- 
at  once  their  affiduity  and  circumfpeftion,  I  ent  fexes,  a  union  of  fouls  to  which  the  corpo- 
ftiall  warn  them  of  fome  opinions  of  which  this  ral  paffion  is  merely  accidental,  is  only  to  be 
conduct  is  the  confequence,  detecl  forae  errors  ftund  in  the  writings  of  thofe  enthufiafts  wh6 
by  which  the  general  intention  of  good-nature  have  addrefled  the  world  from  a  cave  or  a  col- 
may  be  difappointed,  and  endeavour  to  put  lege,  and  perhaps  denied  the  force  of  defires 
them  upon  their  guard  againft  feme  propenfities  which  they  could  not  fubdue  ;  or  in  the  pro- 
by  which  it  muy  be  overborne.  feflions  of  infidious  hypocrites,  who  have  en- 
It  is  now  neceflary  to  remind  them,  that  the  deavoured  thus  to  gain  a  confidence,  which 
paffion  which  is  fuppofed  to  animate  the  lover,  they  intend  only  to  abufe.  But  there  is  an 
the  paffion  which  is  reprefenfed  by  flames  and  efteem  which  is  meliorated  by  love,  and  a  love 
darts,  which  fwells  the  bofom  with  perpetual  that  is  elevated  by  efteem ;  a  kind  of  mixed 
rapture,  and  neither  changes  its  object  nor  lofes  affeftion,  peculiar  to  mankind  as  beings  corn- 
its  ardour,  exifts  only  in  poetry  and  romance,  pounded  of  inftinft  and  rcafon,  or,  in  other 
The  real  paffion  which  wit  and  folly  have  thus  words,  of  b«dy  and  mind.  This  is  that  fpecies 
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ef  affection  upon  which  the  fupreme  or  peculiar 
happinefs  of  marriage  depends,  and  which  can 
fcarce  be  preferred  without  a  conftaut  attention 
and  perpetual  efforts. 

As  love  without  efteem  is  volatile  and  capri 
cious  ;  efteem  without  love  is  languid  and  cold. 
I  am  afraid  that  many  men,  whcfe  wives  have 
poffeffed  their  efteem,  have  yet  lavifhed  their 
fortune  and  their  fondnefs  upon  a  miftrefs  ;  and 
that  the  love  of  others,  however  ardent,  has 
been  quickly  alienated,  becaule  it  was  not  dig 
nified  and  fupported  by  efteem. 

Though  good-nature  does  indeed  participate 
the  pains  and  the  pleaftires  of  others,  and  may, 
therefore,  be  confidered  as  a  conftant  and  forci 
ble  motive  to  communicate  happinefs  and  alle 
viate  mifery  ;  yet  it  is  at  beft  but  the  imperfect 
excellence  of  imperfect  beings,  whofe  immedi 
ate  gratifications  are  often  felfifh,  and  fuch  as 
folly  or  vice  render  incompatible  with  the  true 
happinefs  of  the  individual,  and  of  each  other. 
As  there  is  not,  perhaps,  upon  earth  .-:ny 
couple,  whofe  natural  difpofitions  and  relifli  of 
life  are  fo  perfectly  fimilar,  as  that  their  wills 
conftantly  coincide ;  fo  it  muft  fometimes  hap 
pen,  that  the  immediate  pleafure  of  indulging 
oppofite  inclinations  will  be  greater  than  a  par 
ticipation  of  that  pleafure,  which  would  arile 
to  the  other  if  this  indulgence  mould  be  forborne  : 
but  as  to  forbear  this  indulgence  can  never  fail 
to  conciliate  efteem,  it  mould  always  be  conli- 
dered  as  a  means  of  happinefs,  and  rather  as 
an  advantage  than  a  lol's  ;  efpecially  if  it  be 
true,  that  the  indulgence  itfelf,  in  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  never  gives  the  pleafure  that  it 
promifcs. 

Lady  Charlotte  Sprightly,  the  wife  of  A  young 
baronet,  was  drefling  for  an  uilembly  a  few  nights 
ago,  when  Sir  Harry  came  in.  '  My  dear  Char- 
'•  lotte,'  fays  he,  '  I  am  forry  that  you  are  go- 
'  ing  out  to-night;  for  my  coufm  George -is 
'  juft  arrived  from  the  Eaft  Indies  :  I  have  in - 

*  vited  him  to  fup ;    and  as  he  has  never  feen 

*  you,  I  promifed  him  your  company.' — '  Nay, 
'«  dear  Sir  Harry,'  replied  the  lady,  '  do  not  afk 

*  me  to  ftay  at  home  to-night ;  you  know  I  am 
«4fond  of  dancing,  and  now  my  fancy  is  fet  upon 

*  going,  I  am  fure  yon  will  not  difappoint  me.' 
Sir  Harry,  who  was  truly  good-natured,  would 
not  urge  her  to  ftay  ;  for  to  ftay  with  apparent  re 
luctance  would  not  have  gratified  his  Vvifli.    She 

'perceived  that  he  was  fecrctly  difpleafed ;  how- 


ever,  away  me  went.  But  as  /he  had  not  left 
good -nature  than  Sir  Harry,  me  fuffered  fo  much 
pain  by  reflecting  on  the  pain  that  me  had  given 
•him,  that  me  often  wifhed  herfelf  at  home.  Thus 
me  offended  the  delicacy  of  his  affection,  by  pre 
ferring  a  dance  to  the  quiet  of  his  mind  ;  and 
forfeited  part  of  the  efteem  which  was- due  to 
that  very  good-nature  by  which  fhe  loft  the 
.enjoyment  of  the  night. 

In  this  inftance,  the  pain  inflicted  upon  the 
hufband  was  accidental  to  the  private  gratifica 
tion  propofed  by  the  wife.  But  there  is  a  paf- 
fum  very  different  both  from  malice  and  rage, 
to  the  gratification  of  which  the  pain  of  ano 
ther  is  fometimes  effentially  neceffary^  This 
paffion,  which  though  its  effects  are  often  di 
rectly  oppofite  to  good-nature,  is  yet  perhaps 
predominant  in  every  breaft,  and  indulged  at 
whatever  rifque,  is  Vanity. 

To  a  gratification  of  vanity,  at  the  expence 
of  reciprocal  efteem,  the  wife  is  certainly  un 
der  much  ftronger  temptation  than  the  hufband  : 
and  I  warn  the  ladies  againft  it,  not  only  with 
more  zeal,  bat  with  greater  hope  of  fuccefs  ; 
becaufe  thofe  only  who  have  fnperior  natural 
abilities,  or  have  received  uncommon  advanta 
ges  from  education,  have  it  in  their  power. 

Succefsfully  "to  rally  a  wife,  confers  no  ho 
nour  upon  a  hufband  j  the  attempt  is  regarded 
rather  • ,  an  infult  than  a  conteft  ;  it  is  exulting  • 
in  a  mafculine  ftrength,  to  which  fhe  makes  no 
pretenfions,  and  brandifhing  weapons  which  fhe 
is  not  fuppofed  to  have  fkill  to  wield. 

For  the  fame  reafons,  to  confute  or  to  ridiculj 
a  hufband  with  an  apparent  fuperiority  of  know 
ledge  or  of  wit,  affords  all  the  parade  of  triumph 
to  a  wife  ;  it  is  to  be  ftrong  where  weaknefs-is 
no  reproach,  and  to  conquer  when  it  would  not 
have  been  dishonourable  to  fly.  But  thefe  cir- 
cumftances  which  increafe  the  force  of  the 
temptation,  will  be  found  to  afford  proportion 
ate  motives  to  refift  it :  whatever  adds  to-  the 
glory  cf  the  victor,  adds  equally  to  the  difho- 
nour  of  the  vanquifhed  ;  and  that  which  can 
exalt  a  wife,  only  by  degrading  a  hufband, 
will  appear  upon  the  whole  not  to  be  wort! 
the  acquiiition,  even  though  it  could  be  made 
without  changing  fondnefs  to  refentment, 
provoking  to  jealoufy  by  'an  implication  of 
contempt.  If  the  ladies  do  not  perceive  the 
force  of  this  argument,  I  earneftiy  requef 
•that  they  would  for  once  truft  implicitly  t« 
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my  judgment ;  a  requeft  which,  however  ex 
traordinary,  is  not  unreafonable  :  becaufe  in 
this  inftance,  the  very  vanity  which  hides  truth 
from  them,  muft  neceflarily  difcover  it  to  me. 
But  if  good-nature  is  fufficiently  vigorous 
to  fecure  the  efteem  of  reaibn,  it  may  yet  be 
too  negligent  to  gratify  the  delicacy  of  love  : 
it  muil  therefore  not  only  be  fteady,  but  watch- 
fill  and  afiiduGus;  beauty  muil  fuffer  no  dimi 
nution  by  inelegance,  but  every  charm  muii 
contribute  to  keep  the  heart  which  it  contri 
buted  to  win  ;  whatever  would  have  been  con- 
ceaL-J  as  a  defect  from  the  lover,  mult  with 
yet  greater  diligence  be  concealed  from  the 
hulband.  The  moft  intimate  and  tender  fami 
liarity  cannot  furely  be  iuppofed  to  exclude  de 
corum  ;  and  there  is  a  delicacy  in  every  mind 
which  is  diigufted  at  the  breach  of  it,  though 
every  mind  is  not  fufficiently  attentive  to  avoid 
£i  vine;  an  offence  which  it  has  often  received. 
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I  /hall  conclude  this  paper,  as  I  did  my  lail 
on  the  fame  fubject,  with  a  general  remark.  As 
they  who  potfefs  lei's  than  they  expected  cannot 
be  happy,  to  expatiate  in  chimerical  profpect* 
of  felicity  is  to  inlure  the  anguifh  of  di&p- 
pointment,  and  to  lofe  the  power  of  enjoyment, 
whatever  may  be  pofTefled,  Let  not  youth, 
therefore,  imagine,  that  with  all  the  advanta 
ges  of  nature  and  education,  marriage  will  be 
a  conitant  reciprocation  of  delight,  over  which 
externals  will  have  little  influence,  and  which 
time  will  rather  change  than  deftroy.  There  is 
no  perpetual  fource  of  delight  but  Hope  :  fo 
imperfect  is  the  utmoft  temporal  happinefs, 
that  to  poflefs  it  all  is  to  iofe  it.  We  enjoy  that 
which  is  before  us  ;  but  when  nothing  more 
is  poflible,  all  that  is  attained  is  infipid.  Such 
is  the  condition  of  this  life  :  but  let  us  not, 
therefore,  think  it  of  no  value  ;  for  to  be  plac 
ed  in  this  life,  is  to  be  a  candidate  for  a  better* 
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Calumnic.ri  fi  quit  autem  •voluerit, 

<$ucd  arbor  cs  loquantur,  non  tantum  ferae  ; 

FiJtis  jocari  nos  meminerit  fabulis . 


Let  thofe  whom  folly  prompts  tofnecr, 
Be  told  -ivefport  with  fable  here  ; 
Be  told  that  brutes  can  morals  teach, 
And  trees  like  foundeft  cafoifts  preach. 


PHVED, 


THOUGH  it  be  generally  allowed,  that 
to  communicate  happinefs  is  the  charac- 
teriftic  of  virtue,  yet  this  happineis  is  ieldom 
confidered  as  extending  beyond  our  own  fpecies ; 
and  no  man  is  thought  to  become  vicious,  by 
lacriticing  the  life  of  an  animal  to  the  plealure 
of  hitting  a  mark.  It  is,  however,  certain, 
that  by  this  act  more  happinefs  is  deftroyed  than 
produced  ;  except  it  be  fuppofed,  that  happinefs 
mould  be  eftimated,  not  in  proportion  to  its 
degree  only,  but  to  the  rank  of  the  being  by 
whom  it  is  enjoyed  :  but  this  is  a  iuppontion 
which  perhaps  cannot  eafily  be  fupported. 
Reafon,  from  which  alone  man  derives  his  fu- 
periority,  mould,  in  the  preient  quertion,  be 
confidered  only  as  Senfibility  :  a  blow  produces 
more  pain  to  a  man  than  to  a  brute  ;  becaufe 
to  a  man  it  is  aggravated  by  a  fenfe  of  indignity, 
and  is  felt  as  often  as  it  is  remembered ;  in  the 
brute  it  produces  only  corporal  pain,  which  in 
a  fhort  time  ceafes  for  ever.  But  it  may  be 
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juftly  aflerted,  that  the  fame  degree  of  pain  in 
both  fubjects,  is  in  the  fame  degree  an  evil ;  and 
that  it  cannot  be  wantonly  inflicted  without 
equal  violation  of  right.  Neither  does  it  fol 
low  from  the  contrary  pcfitions,  that  man  mould 
abftain  from  animal  food  ;  for  by  him  that  kills 
merely  to  eat,  life  is  facrificed  only  to  life  ;  and 
if  man  had  lived  upon  fruits  and  herbs,  the 
greater  part  of  thofe  animals  which  die  to  fur- 
nifh  his  table  would  never  have  lived  }  inftead 
of  increasing  the  breed  as  a  pledge  of  plenty, 
he  would  have  been  compelled  to  deftroy  them 
to  prevent  a  famine. 

There  is  great  difference  between  killing  for 
food,  and  for  fport.  To  take  pleafure  in  that 
by  which  pain  is  inflicted,  if  it  is  not  vicious, 
is  dangerous  ;  and  every  practice  which,  if  not 
criminal  in  itfelf,  yet  wears  out  the  fympathiz- 
ing  fenfibility  of  a  tender  miad,  muft  render 
human  nature  proportionably  lefs  fit  for  fociety. 
Iii  my  purfuit  of  this  train  of  thought,  iMp- 
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fidered  the  inequality  with  which  happinefs  ap 
pears  to  be  diftributed  among  the  brute  creation, 
as  different  animals  are  in  a  different  degree  ex- 
pofed  to  the  capricious  cruelty  of  mankind ; 
and  in  the  fervor  of  my  imagination,  I  began 
to  think  it  poflible  that  they  might  participate 
in  a  future  retribution  ;  efpecially  as  mere  mat 
ter  and  motion  approach  no  nearer  to  fenfi- 
bility  than  to  thought :  and  he  who  will  not 
venture  to  deny  that  brutes  have  fenfibility  mould 
not  haftily  pronounce,  that  they  have  only  a  mate 
rial  exiftence-  While  my  mind  was  thus  bu- 
fied,  the  evening  Hole  imperceptibly  away  ;  and 
at  length  morning  fucceeded  to  midnight  :  my 
attention  was  remitted  by  degrees,  and  I  fell 
afleep  in  my  chair. 

Though  the  labours  of  memory  and  judg 
ment  were  now  at  an  end,  yet  fancy  was  ftill 
Tbufy  i  by  this  roving  wanton  I  was  conducted 
through  a  dark  avenue,  which,  after  many 
windings,  terminated  in  a  place  which  Ihe  told 
me  was  the  elyfium  of  birds  and  beaits.  Here 
I  beheld  a  great  variety  of.  animals,  whom  I 
perceived  to  be  endowed  with  reafon  and  fpeech : 
this  prodigy,  however,  did  not  raife  aftonifh- 
ment,  but  euriofity.  I  was  impatient  to  learn 
what  were  the  topics  of  difcourie  in  fuch  an  af- 
fembly  j  and  hoped  to  gain  a  valuable  addition 
to  my  remarks  upon  human  life.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  I  approached  a  Horfe  and  an  Afs,  who 
feemed  to  be  engaged  in  ferious  converfation  : 
but  I  approached  with  great  caution  and  humi 
lity  j  for  I  now  confidered  them  as  in  a  ftate 
fuperior  to  mortality  ;  and  I  feared  to  incur  the 
contempt  and  indignation  which  naturally  rife 
at  the  fight  of  a  tyrant  who  is  diverted  of  his 
power.  [My  caution  was,  however,  unneceflary, 
for  they  feemed  whotty  to  difregard  me  j  and  by 
degrees  I  came  near  enough  to  overhear  them. 

«  If   I  had  perifhed,*    faid  the  Afs,  '  when 

*  I  was  difmifled  from  the  earth,    I  think  I 

*  mould  have  been  a  lofer  by  my  exiftence  5  for, 
«  during  my  whole  life,  there  was  fcarce  an  in- 

*  terval  of  an  hour,    in  which  1  did  not  fuffer 

*  the  accumulated  'mifery  of  blows,    hunger, 

*  and  fatigue.     When  I  was  a  colt,  I  was  fto- 

*  len  by  a  gypfie,  who  placed  two  children  upon 

*  my  back  in  a  pair  of  panniers ,  before  I  had 

*  perfectly  acquired  the  habit  of  carrying  my 
«  own  weight  with  fteadinefs  and  dexterity. 

*  By  hard  fare  and  ill  treatment,   I  quickly 


became  blind  $  and  when  the  family  to  which 
I  belonged,  went  into  their  winter  quarters 
in  Norwood,  I  was  ftaked  as  a  bet  againft  a 
couple  of  geefe,  which  had  been  found  by  a 
fellow  who  came  by,  driving  before  him  two 

'  of  my  brethren,    whom  he  had    overloaded 

'  with  bags  of  fand  :  a  halfpenny  was  thrown 

1  up ;  and  to  the  inexpreflible  increafe  of  my 
calamity,  the  dealer  in  fand  was  the  winner.' 
'  When  I  came  to  town,  I  was  harnefled 

1  with  my  two  wretched  aflbciates  to  a  cart,  in 
which  my  new  mafter  had  piled  up  his  com 
modity  till  it  would  hold  no  more.  The  load 
was  fo  disproportionate  to  our  ftrength,  that 
it  vcas  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  and  labour 
dragged  very  flowly  over  the  rugged  pavement 
of  the  ftreets,  in  which  every  ftone  was  an 
almoft  infuperable  otfftacle  to  our  progrefs. 
One  morning  very  early,  as  we  were  toiling  up 
Snow  Hill,  with  repeated  efforts  of  ftrength^ 
that  was  ftimulated  even  to  agony,  by  the 
inceffant  ftrokes  of  a  whip,  which  had  already 
laid  our  loins  bare  even  to  the  bone  ;  it  hap 
pened  that,  being  placed  in  the  ftiafts,  and 
the  weight  preffing  hard  upon  me,  I  fell  down. 
Our  driver  regarded  my  misfortune,  not  with 
pity  but  rage ;  and  the  moment  he  turned 
abotit,  he  threw  a  ftick  with  fuch  violence  at 
my  head,  that  it  forced  out  my  eye,  and  paf- 
fing  through  the  focket  into  the  brais,  I  was 
inftantly  difmifled  from  that  mifery,  the  com- 
parifon  of  which  with  my  prefent  ftate  confti- 

;  tutes  great  part  of  its  felicity.  But  you, 
furely,  if  I  may  judge  by  your  ftature,  and 

'  the-  elegance  of  your  make,  was  among  the 
favourites  of  mankind  ;  you  were  placed  in  a 
higher  and  a  happier  ftation  ;  you  were  not  the 
flave  of  indigence,  but  the  pride  of  greatnefs  ; 
your  labour  was  fport,  and  yoor  reward  was 
triumph,  eafe,  plenty  and  attendance.' 
'  It  is  true,'  replied  the  Steed,  '  I  was  a 
favourite  :  but  what  avails  it  to  be  the  fa- 

..yourite  of  caprice,  avarice,  and  barbarity  ? 
My  tyrant  was  a  wretch,  who  had  gained 
a  conliderable  fortune  by  play,  particularly 
by  racing.  I  had  won  him  many  large  lums ; 
but  being  at  length  excepted  out  of  every 
match,  as  having  no  equal,  he  regarded  even 
my  excellence  with  malignity,  when  it  was 
no  longer  fubfervient  to  his  intereft.  Yet  I 
ftill  lived  iu  cafe  and  plenty  ;  and  as  he  was 
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*  able  to  fell  even  my  pleafures,  though  my  la- 

*  bour  was  become  ufelefs,  I  had  a  feraglio  in 
'  which  there  was  a  perpetual  fucceflion  of  new 

*  beauties.     At  laft,  however,  another  compe- 
'  titor  appeared  :  I   enjoyed  a  new  triumph  by 
'  anticipation  ;  I  ruftied  into  the  field,  pant- 

*  ing  for  the  conqueft  ;  and  the  firft  heat  I  put 
4  my  mafter  in  pofTeffion  of  the  flakes,  which 
'  amounted   to   ten   thoufand   pounds.      The 
'  proprietor  of  the  mare  that  I  had  diftanced, 
'  notwithftanding  this  difgrace,  declared  with 
'  great  zeal,  that  ftie  fhould  run  the  next  day 
'  againft  any  gelding  in  the  world  for  double 

*  the  fum  :  my  mafter  immediately  accepted  the 
'  challenge,  and  told  him,  that  he  would  the 
'  next  day  produce  a  gelding  that  fhould  beat 
'  her  :  but  what  was  my  aftonifhment  and  in- 

*  dignation,  when  Idifcovered  that  he  moft  cru- 

*  elly  and  fraudulently  intended  to  qualify  me 
'  for  this  match  upon  the  fpot ;  and  to  facrifice 

*  my  life   at  the  very  moment  in  which  every 
«  nerve  fhould  be  ftrained  in  his  fervice.' 

'  As  I  knew  it  would  be  in  vain  to  refift,  I 

*  fuffered  myfelf  to  be  bound :    the  operation 
'  was  performed,  and  I  was  inftantly  mounted 
'  and  fpurred  on  to  the  goal.    Injured  as  I  was, 
f  the  love  of  glory  was  ftill  fuperior  to  the  de- 

*  fire  of  revenge  :  I  determined  to  die  as  I  had 

*  lived,  without  an  equal ;  and  having  again  won 

*  the  race,  I  funk  down  at  the  poft  in  an  ago- 

*  ny,  which  foon  after  put  an  end  to  my  life.' 
When  I  had  heard  this  horrid  narrative,  which 

indeed  I  remembered  to  be  true,  I  turned  about 
in  honeft  confufion,  and  blufhed  that  I  was  a 
man.  But  my  reflections  'were  interrupted  by 
the  notes  of  a  Blackbird,  who  was  finging  the 
ftory  of  his  own  fate  with  a  melody  that  irrefift- 
ibly  compelled  my  attention.  By  this  gentle 
and  harmonious  being,  I  was  not  treated  with 
equal  contempt ;  he  perceived  that  I  liftened  with 
curiofityj  and,  interrupting  his  fong — '  Stran- 
'  ger,'  fays  he,  *  though  I  am,  as  thou  feeft, 

*  in  the  fields  of  Elyfium,  yet  my  happinefs  is 
'  not  complete  ;  my  mate  is  ftill  expofed  to  the 
'  miferies  of  mortality,  and  I  am  ftill  vulnera- 
'  ble  in  her.    O  !  ftranger,  to  bribe  thy  friend- 

*  fhip,   if  peradventure  it  may  reach  my  love, 

*  I  will  gratify  the  curiofity  with  which  thy 

*  looks  enquire  after  me.     I  fell  by  the  unpro- 
'  voked  enmity  of  man,    in  that  feafon  when 
'  the  dictates  of  nature  are  love.      But  let  not 
<  my  cenfure  be  unive/fal  -t  for  as  the  elegy  which 
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'  I  fing  was  written  by  a  human  being,  every 
'  human  being  is  not  deftitute  of  compaffion, 
'  nor  deaf  to  the  language  in  which  our  joys 
'  and  fears  are  expreffed.'  He  then,  after  a 
fweet  though  fhort  prelude,  made  the  grove 
echo  again  with  his  fong. 
The  fun  had  chas'd  the  winter's  Inow, 

And  kindly  loos'd  the  froft-bound  foil  j 
The  melting  ftreams  began  to  flow, 

And  plow-men  urg'd  their  annual  toil. 
'Twas  then,  amid  the  vernal  throng, 

Whom  nature  wakes  to  mirth  and  love, 
A  Blackbird  rais'd  his  amorous  fong, 

And  thus  it  echo'd  through  the  grove  : 
«  O  !  faireft  of  the  feather'd  train, 

'  For  whom  I  fing,  for  whom  I  burn  j 

*  Attend  with  pity  to  my  drain, 

'  And  grant  my  love  a  kind  return. 

*  See,  fee,  the  winter  ftorms  are  flown, 
'  And  zephyrs  gently  fan  the  air  1 

*  Let  us  the  genial  influence  own, 

'  Let  us  the  vernal  paftime  lhare. 
'  The  raven  plumes  his  jetty  wing, 

'  To  pleafe  his  croaking  paramour  ; 
'  The  lacks  refponfive  love-tales  fing, 

1  And  tell  their  paflions  as  they  foar. 
*  But  truft,  me,  love,  the  raven's  wing, 

'  Is  not  to  be  compar'd  with  mine  ; 
1  Nor  can  the  lark  fo  fweetiy  fing 

'  As  I,  who  ftrength  with  fweetnefs  Join. 
«  With  thee  I'll  prove  the  fweets  of  love, 

'  With  thee  divide  the  cares  of  life  } 
4  No  fonder  hufband  in  the  grove, 

*  Nor  none  than  thee  a  happier  wife. 
«  I'll  lead  thee  to  the  cleareft  rill, 

'  Whofe  ftreams  among  the  pebbles  ftrayvj 
«  There  will  we  fit  and  fip  our  fill, 

*  Or  on  the  flow'ry  border  play. 

«  I'll  guide  thee  to  the  thickeft  brake, 

'  Impervious  to  the  fchool-boy's  eye  : 
'  For  thee  the  plafter'd  neft  I'll  make, 

c  And  on  thy  downy  pinions  lie. 
'  To  get  thee  food  I'll  range  the  fields, 

'  And  cull  the  beft  of  ev'ry  kind  j 
€  Whatever  nature's  bounty  yields 

«  Or  love's  afliducus  care  can  find. 
'  And  when  ray  lovely  mate  would  ftray, 

'  To  tafte  the  fummer's  fweet  at  large, 
*  At  home  I'll  wait  the  live-long  day, 

«  And  tend  at  home  our  infant  charge. 
N  * 
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'  When,  prompted  by  a  mother's  care, 

«  Thy  warmth  fhall  form  th'imprifon'd  young, 
*  With  thee  the  tafk  I'll  fondly  fliare, 

'  Or  chear  thy  labours  with  my  long.* 
He  ceas'd  his  long.     The  melting  dame 

With  tender  pity  heard  his  ftrain  ; 
She  felt,  /he  own'd,  a  mutual  flame, 

And  haft'ned  to  relieve  his  pain. 
He  led  her  to  the  nuptial  bow'r, 

And  neftled  clofely  to  her  fide, 
The  happieft  bridegroom  in  that  hour, 

Anjivflie  the  moft  enamour'd  bride. 
Next  morn  he  wak'd  her  with  a  fong — 

'  Arife  !  behold  the  new-born  day ! 
'  The  lark  his  mattin  peal  has  rung ; 

'  Arife,  my  love,  and  come  away  !' 
Together  through  the  fields  they  ftray'd, 

And  at  the  verdant  riv'let's  fide, 
Renew' d  their  vows,  and  hopp'd  and  play'd, 

With  hqneft  joy  and  decent  pride. 
But  O  !  my  mufe  witb^m  relates 

The  mournful  fequel  of  my  tale  5 
Sent  by  an  order  of  the  Fates, 

A  gunner  met  them  in  the  vale. 


Alarm'd,  th~  lover  cry'd — '  My  dear, 

'  Hafie,  hafte  away  ;  from  danger  fly  !— • 
'  Here,  gunner,  turn  thy  vengeance,  here  I 

'  O  !  fpare  my  love,  and  let  me  die.' 
At  him  the-gunner  took  his  aim  ; 

The  aim  he  took  was  much  too  true  j 
O  !  had  he  chofe  fome  other  game, 

Or  fliot  as  he  had  us'd  to  d«  *  ! 
Divided  pair!  forgive  the  wrong, 

While  I  with  tears  your  fate  rehearfe  : 
I'll  join  the  widow's  plaintive  fong, 

And  fave  the  lover  in  my  verfe. 

The  emotions  which  this  fang  produced  in. my 
bofom,  awaked  me  ;  and  I  immediately  recol 
lected,  that,  while  I  flept,  my  imagination  had 
repeated  '  an  elegy  occafioned  by  mooting  a 
'  Blackbird  on  Valentine's  day,'  which  had  a 
few  days  before  been  communicated  to  me  by 
a  gentleman,  who  is  not  only  eminent  for  tafte, 
literature  and  virtue,  but  for  his  zeal  in  defence 
of  that  religion,  which  moft  ftrongly  inculcates 
compaflion  to  inferior  natures,  by  the  example 
of  its  Divine  Author,  who  gave  the  moft  ftu- 
pendous  proof  of  his  companion  for  ours. 
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PVTHAG.  AP.  LONGIN. 

Pythagoras  being  afied  in  what  man  cculd  refemble  the  Divinity,  juftly  anfwered,  *  in  benevolence 

'  and  truth.* 


In  the  Per/Ian  chronicle  of  the  fa:  hundred  and  thirteenth  year  of  the  Heigyra,  it  is  thus  written. 

Of  the  Letter  of  Cofrou  the  Iman. 


IT  pleafed  our  mighty  fovereign  Abbas  Ca- 
rafcan,  from  whom  the  kings  of  the  earth 
derive  honour  and  dominion,  to  fet  Mirza  his 
fervant  ov*r  the  province  of  Tauris.  In  the 
liand  of  Mirea,  the  balance  of  diftribution  was 
fulpcnded  with  impartiality;  and  under  his  ad- 
miniftration  the  weak  were  protected,  the  learn 
ed  received  honour,  and  the  diligent  became 
rich  :  Mirza,  therefore,  was  beheld  by  every 
eye  with  complacency,  and  every  tongue  pro 
nounced  blefiings  upon  his  head.  But  it  was 
obferved  that  he  derived  no  joy  from  the  benefits 
which  he  diffufed ;  he  became  penfive  and  me 
lancholy  ;  lie  fpent  his  leifure  in  folitude  ;  'in 
liis  palace  he  fat  motionlefs  upon  a  fofa ;  and 
when  he  went  out,  his  walk  was  flow,  and  his 

*  Never  having  killed 


ryes  were  fixed  upon  the  ground  :  he  applied 
to  the  bufinefs  of  ftate  with  reluctance  ;  and 
refolved  to  relinquish  the  toil  of  government,  of 
which  he  could  no  longer  enjoy  the  reward. 

He  therefore  obtained  permifllon  to  approach 
the  throne  of  our  fbvereign;  and  being  aflced 
what  was  his  requeft,  he  made  this  reply : 
'  May  the  Lord  of  the  world  forgive  the  flave 
«  whom  he  has  honoured,  if  Mirza  prefume 

*  again  to  lay  the  bounty  of  Abbas  at  his  feet. 

*  Thou  haft  given  me  the  dominion  of  a  coun- 
'  try,    fruitful  as  the  gardens  of  Damafcus  ; 
4  and  a  city,  glorious  above  all  others,  except 
'  that  only  which  reflecls  the  fplendor  of  thy  pre- 
'  fence.     But  the  longeft  life  is  a  period  fcarce 
«  fufficient  to  prepare  for  death  :  all  other  bufmefs 

any  thing  before  or  fince, 
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*  is  vain  and  trivial,  as  the  toil  of  emmets  in 
'  the  path  of  the   trav^ier,   under  whofe  foot 

*  they  peri/h   for  ever ;  and  all  enjoyment  is 
'  unfubftantial    and  evctnefcent,  as  the  colours 

*  of  the  bow  that  appears  in  the  interval  of  a 
'  ftorm.     Suffer  me,  therefore,  to  prepare  for 
'  the  approach  of  eternity  $   let  me  give  up  my 

*  foul  to  meditation  :    let  folitude  nnd   filence 
'  acquaint  me  with  the  myfteries  of  devotion  ; 

*  let  me  forget  the  world,  and  by  the  world  be 
'  forgotten,  till  the  moment  arrives   in   which 

*  the  veil  of  eternity  mail  fall,  and  I  mall  be 
«  found  at    the   bar  of   the   ALMIGHTY.' 
Mirza  then   bowed   himfelf  to  the  earth,  and 
flood  filent. 

By  the  command  of  Abbas  it  is  recorded* 
that  at  thefe  words  he  trembled  upon  that 
throne,  at  the  footftool  of  which  the  world 
pays  homage ;  he  looked  round  upon  his 
nobles  ; 'but  every  countenance  was  pale,  and 
every  eye  was  upon  the  earth.  No  man  open 
ed  his  mouth  ;  and  the  king  firft'broke  filence, 
after  it  had  continued  near  an  hour. 

'  Mirza,  terror  and  doubt  are  come  upon 
'  me.  I  am  alarmed,  as  a  man  who  fuddenly 

*  perceives  that  he  is  near  the  brink  of  a  pre. 

*  cipice,  and  is  urged  forward  by  an  irrefiftible 
«  force  :    but   yet    I   know   not,    whether  my 
'  danger  is  a  reality  or  a  dream.     I  am  as  thou 

*  art,  a  reptile  of  the  earth  ;  my  life  is  a  mo- 

*  ment ;  and  eternity,  in  which  days  and  years 
'  and  ages  are  nothing,  eternity  is  before  me, 
'  for  which  I  alfo  fhould  prepare  :  but  by  whom 

*  then  rriuft  the  faithful  be  governed  ?  by  thofe 

*  only  who  have   no  fear   of  judgment  ?    by 
'  thofe  only  whofe  life  is  brutal,  becaufe  like 
'  brutes  they  do  not  confider  that  they  (hall  die  ? 
'  Or  who,  indeed,  are  the  faithful  ?    Are  the 
'  bufy    multitudes  that  croud   the  city,  in   a 
1  (late  of  perdition  ?  and  is  the  cell  of  the  der- 

*  vife  alone  the  gate  of  paradife  ?     To  all,   the 
'  life  of  a  dervife  is  not  pcffible  :  to  all,  there- 

*  fore,  it  cannot  be   a   duty.     Depart  to  the 

*  houfe  which  has  in  this  city  been  prepared  for 
'  thy  refidence  :   I  will  meditate  the  reafon  of 
'  thy  requeft ;    and   may   he   who  illuminates 
'  the  mind  of  the  humble,  enable  me  to  deter- 
'  mine  with  wifdom  !' 

Mirza  departed  ;  and  on  the  third  day  "hav- 
jng  received  no  command,  he  again  requefted 
an  audience,  and  it  was  granted.  When  he 
filtered  the  royal  prefence,  his  countenance  ap 


peared  more  chearful  j  he  drew  a  letter  from 
his  bofom,  and  having  kified  it,  be  prefented 
it  with  his  right  hand.  '  My  lord,'  laid  he, 
'  I  have  learned  by  this  letter,  which  Ireceiv- 
'  ed  from  Ccfrou  the  Iman  who  now  (lands  be- 
'  fore  thee,  in  what  manner  life  may  be  beft 
'  improved.  I  am  enabled  to  look  back 

*  with  pleaiure,  and  forward  with  hope  ;  and 
'  I  mall  now  rejoice  Itill  to  be  the  ftiadow  of 

*  thy  power  at  Tauris,  and  to  keep  thofe  ho- 
'  nours  which  I  fo  lately  wiflied  to  refign.'  The 
king,  who  had   liftened  to  Mirza  with  a  mix 
ture   of    lurpnze   and   curioiity,    immediately 
gave  the  letter  to  Cofrou,  and  commanded  that 
it  ihould  be  read.     Tlie  eyes  of  the  court  were 
at   once  turned  upon   the   hoary   fage,    whofe 
countenace  was  fufTufed  with  an  honeft  blufh  ; 
and  it  was  not  without  foine  hesitation  that  he 
read  thefe  words. 

'  To  Mirza,  whom    the   wifdom  of  Abbas 
'  our  mighty  lord  has  honoured  with  clomini- 

*  on,  be  everlafting  health  !  When  I  heard  thy 
'  purpofe  to  withdraw  the  bleffings  of  thy  go- 
1  vernment  from  the  thcufands  of  Tauris,  my 
'  heart  was  wounded  with  the  arrow  of  afflic- 
'  tion,  an<J  my  eyes  became  dim  with  forrow. 
'  But  who  fhall  fpeak  before  the  king,  when 
'  he  is  troubled  ?  and  who  mall  boaft  of  know- 
'  ledge,  when  he  is  diftrefled  by  doubt  ?     To 
'  thee  I  will  relate   the  events  of  my  youth, 
'  which  thou  haft  renewed  before  me ;    and 
'  thofe  truths  which  they  taught  me,  may  the 
'  Prophet  multiply  to  thee. 

'  Under  the  inftru&ion  of  the  phyfician 
'  Aluzar,  I  obtained  an  early  knowledge  of  his 
'  art.  To  thofe  who  werefmitten  with  difeafe, 
'  I  could  adminiftei*  plants,  which  the  fun 
'  has  impregnated  with  the  fpirit  of  health. 
'  But  the  fcenes  of  pain,  languor,  and  mor- 
'  tality,  which  were  perpetually  rifing  before 
*  me,  made  me  often  tremble  for  myfelf.  I 
'  faw  the  grave  open  at  my  feet :  I  detennin- 
'  ed,  therefore,  to  contemplate  only  the  regi- 
'  ons  heyond  it,  and  to  defpife  every  acquifiti- 
'  on  which  I  could  not  keep.  I  conceived  an 
'  opinion,  that  as  there  was  no  merit  but  in 
'  voluntary  poverty,  and  filent  meditation, 
1  thofe  who  defired  money  were  not  proper  ob 
'  je£ls  of  bounty  ;  and  that  by  all  who  were 
'  proper  objects  of  bounty,  money  was  de- 
'  fpifed.  I,  therefore,  buried  mine  in  the  earfb, 
«  and  renouncing  fociety,  I  wanJcicJ  ir.ro  a 
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*  wild  and  fequeftered  part  of  the  country  :  my 
'  dwelling  was  a  cave  by  the  fide  of  a  hill ;  I 

*  drank    the   running  water  from  the  fpring, 
'  and  eat  fuch  fruits  and  herbs  as  I  could  find. 
'  To  increafe  the  aufterity  of  my  life,  I  fre- 
'  quently  watched  all  night,  fitting  at  the  en- 
'  trance  of  the  cave  with  my  face  to  the  eaft» 
'  refigning  myfelf  to  the  fecret  influences  of 

*  the    Prophet,    and   expecting    illuminations 

*  from  above.     One   morning   after   my  noc- 

*  turnal  vigil,  juft  as  I  perceived  the  horizon 
'  glow  at  the  approach  of  the  fun,  the  power 

*  of  fleep  became  irrefiftible,  and  I  funk  under 
«  it.     I  imagined  myfelf  ftill  fitting  at  the  en- 

*  trance  of  my  cell ;  that  the  dawn  increafed  ; 
f  and  that  as  I  looked   earneftly   for  the  firft 

*  beam  of  day,  a  dark  fpot  appeared  to  inter- 

*  cept  it.     I  perceived  that  it  was  in  motion  j 
'  it  increafed  in  fize  as  it  drew  near,  and  at 
4  length  I  difcovered  it  to  be  an  eagle.     I  ftill 
e  kept  my  eye  fixed  ftedfaftly  upon  it,  and  faw 

*  it  alight  at  fmall  diftance,  where  I  now  def- 

*  cried  a  fox  whofe  two  fore  legs  appeared  to 

*  be  broken.     Before  this  fox  the  eagle  laid 
'  part  of  a  kid,  which  (he  had  brought  in  her 
'  talons,    and    then   difappeared.       When    I 

*  awaked  I  laid  my  forehead  upon  the  ground, 
'  and  blefied  the  Prophet  for  the  inftruftion  of 

*  the  morning.  I  reviewed  my  dream,  and  faid 
'  thus   to  myfelf:    "  Cofrou,  thou   haft  done 
"  well  to  renounce  the  tumult,    the   bufinefs, 
"  and  the  vanities  of  life :  but  thou  haft  as 
"  yet  only  done  it  in  part ;  thou  art  ftill  every 
"  day  bufied  in  fearch  of  food,  thy  mind  is  not 
"  wholly  at  reft,  neither  is  thy  truft  in  Provi- 
"  dence  complete.     What  art  thou  taught  by 
"  this  vifion?  If  thou  haft  feen  an  eagle  com- 
"  miffioned  by  Heaven  to  feed  a  fox   that  is 
"  lame,  mall  not  the  hand  of  Heaven  alfo  fup- 
"  ply  thee  with  food,  when  that  which  prevents 
*'  thee  from  procuring  it  for  thyfelf  is  not  ne- 
*'  cefiity  bat  devotion  "     I  was  now  fo  confi- 

*  dent  of  a    miraculous   fupply,    that   I    ne- 

*  gjefted  to  walk  out   for  my  repaft,    which, 

*  after  the   firft  day,  I  expefted  with  an  im- 
'  patience  that  left  me  little  power  of  attend- 
«  ing  to  any   other  objeft:    this   impatience, 
"  however,  I  laboured  to  fupprefs,  and  perfift- 
'  ed  in  my  refolution ;  but  my  eyes  at  length 

*  began  to  fail  me,  and  my  knees   fmote  each 

*  other ;  I  threw  myfelf  backward,  and  hoped 

*  my  weaknefs  would  foon  increafe  to  infenfi- 


'  bility.  But  I  was  fuddenly  rouzcd  by  the 
'  voice  of  an  invifible  being,  who  pronounced 
'  thefe  words  :  "  Cofrou,  I  am  the  angel  who, 
"  by  the  command  of  the  ALMIGHTY, 
"  have  regiftered  the  thoughts  of  thy  heart, 
"  which  I  am  now  commiffioned  to  reprove. 
"  While  thou  waft  attempting  to  become  wife 
"  above  that  which  is  revealed,  thy  folly  has 
"  perverted  the  inftruftion  which  was  vouch- 
''  fafed  thee.  Art  thou  difabled  as  the  fox  ? 
"  haft  thou  not  rather  the  powers  of  the  eagle  ? 
"  Arife,  let  the  eagle  be  the  objeft  of  thy 
"  emulation.  To  pain  and  ficknefs  be  thou 
"  again  the  meflenger  of  eaft  and  health. 
"  Virtue  is  not  reft,  but  aftion.  Ifthoudoft 
"  good  to  man,  as  an  evidence  of  the  love  to 
"  GOD,  thy  virtue  will  be  exalted  from  moral 
"  to  divine  ;  and  that  happinefs  which  is  the 
"  pledge  of  paradife,  will  be  thy  reward  up- 
"  on  earth." 

'  At  thefe  words  I  was  not  lefs  aftonifhed 
'  than   if   a  mountain  had  been  overturned  at 

*  my  feet ;  I  humbled   myfelf  in   the  duft ;  I 

*  returned  to  the  city  ;  I  dug  up  my  treafure ; 
«  I  was  liberal,  yet  I  became  rich.     My  fkill 
'  in  reftoring  health  to  the  body,  gave  me  fre- 

*  quent  opportunities  of  curing  the  difeafes  of 

*  the  foul.     I  put  on  the  facred  veftments  ;  I 
'  grew  eminent  beyond  my  merit  j  and  it  was 
'  the  pleafure  of  the  king  that  I  mould  ftand 
'  before  him.     Now,  therefore,  be  not  offend- 
'  ed ;  I  boaft  of  no  knowledge  that  I  have  not 
«  received  5  as  the  fands  of  the  defart  drink  up 

*  the  drops  of  rain,  or  the  dew  of  the  morn- 

*  ing  ;  fo  do  I  alfo,  who  am  but  duft,  imbibe 
'  the  inftruftion  of  |:he  Prophet.     Believe  then 

*  that  it  is  he  who  tells  thee,  all  knowledge  it 
'  prophane  which  terminates   in   thyfelf  j  and 
'  by  a  life  wafted  in  fpeculation,  little  even  of 
'  this  can  be  gained.     When  the  gates  of  pa- 

*  radife  are  thrown  open  before  thee,  thy  mind 
«  (hall  be  irradiated  in  a  moment :    here  thou 
'  canft  little  more  than  pile  error  upon  error, 

*  there   thou    (halt    build  truth  upon    truth. 

*  Wait,  therefore,  for  the  glorious  vifion ;  and 
'  in  the  meant  time  emulate  the  eagle;    Much 
<  is  in  thy  power  j  and,  therefore,  much  is  ex- 
«  petted  of  thee.    Though  the  ALMIGHTY 
'  only  can  give  virtue,  yet,  as  a  prince,   thou 

*  mayeft  ftimulate  thofe  to  beneficence  who  acT: 
«  from  no  higher  motive  than  immediate  inte- 

*  reft ;  thou  canft  not  produce  the  principle, 
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but  mayeft  enforce  the  practice.  The  relief 
of  the  poor  is  equal,  whether  they  receive  it 
from  oftentation  or  charity ;  and  the  effect 
of  example  is  the  fame,  whether  it  he  intend 
ed  to  obtain  the  favour  of  GOD  or  man. 
Let  thy  virtue  be  thus  diffufed  ;  and  if  thou 
believeft  with  reverence,  thou  (halt  be  accept 
ed  above.  Farewell.  May  the  fmile  of 
Him  who  refides  in  the  Heaven  of  Heavens, 
be  upon  thee  !  and  againft  thy  name  in  the 


'  volume    of   His    will,     may  happinefs     be 
'  written !' 

The  king,  whofe  doubts,  like  thofe  of  Mirza 
were  now  removed,  looked  up  with  a  fmile 
that  communicated  the  joy  of  his  mind.  He  dif- 
miffed  the  prince  to  his  government ;  and  com- 
manded  thefe  events  to  be  recorded,  to  the  end 

that  pofterity  may  know '  That  no  life  is 

'  pleafing  to  GOD,  but  that  which   is  uieful 
4  to  MANKIND  !' 
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Pallas  poured  fweet  Jlumbers  on  his  foul  ; 
And  balmy  dreams,  the  gift  offoft  repofe, 
Calnfd  all  his  pains,  and  baniftfd  all  his  -luaes. 


POPE. 


F  every  day  did  not  produce  frem  inftances 

of  the  ingratitude  of  mankind,  we  might, 
perhaps,  be  at  a  lofs,  why  Ib  liberal  and  impar 
tial  a  benefactor  as  Sleep  mould  meet  with  fc 
few  hiftorians  or  panegyrifts.  Writers  are  fo 
totally  abforbed  by  the  bufmefs  of  the  day,  as 
never  to  turn  their  attention  to  that  power,  whofe 
officious  hand  fo  feafonably  fufpends  the  bur 
then  of  life ;  and  without  whofe  interpofition, 
man  would  not  be  able  to  endure  the  fatigue 
of  labour  however  rewarded,  or  the  ftruggle 
with  oppofition  however  fuccefsful. 

Night,  though  me  divides  to  many  the 
longeft  part  of  life,  and  to  almoft  all  the  moft 
innocent  and  happy,  is  yet  unthankfully  ne 
glected,  except  by  thofe  who  pervert  her  gifts. 

The  aftronomers,  indeed,  expect  her  with 
impatience,  and  felicitate  themfelves  upon  her 
arrival  :  Fontenelle  has  not  failed  to  celebrate 
her  praifes  $  and  to  chide  the  fun  from  hiding 
from  his  view  the  worlds  which  he  imagines  to 
appear  in  every  conftellation.  Nor  have  the 
poets  been  always  deficient  in  her  praifes ; 
Milton  has  obferved  of  the  night,  that  it  is 
*  the  pleafant  time.,  the  cool,  the  fil'ent.' 

Thefe  men  may,  indeed,  well  be  expected 
to  pay  particular  homage  to  night ;  fmce  they 
are  indebted  to  her,  not  only  for  ceffation  of 
pain,  but  increafe  of  pleaiure,  not  only  for  (lum 
ber,  but  for  knowledge.  But  the  greater  part 
of  her  avowed  votaries  are  the  fons  of  luxury  j 


who  appropriate  to  feftivity  the  hours  defigned 
for  reft ;  who  confider  the  reign  of  pleafure  as 
commencing  when  day  begins  to  withdraw  her 
bufy  multitudes,  and  ceafes  to  diffipate  atten 
tion  by  intrufive  and  unwelcome  variety ;  who 
begin  to  awake  to  joy  when  the  reft  of  the 
world  finks  into  infenfibility  ;  and  revel  in  the 
foft  effluence  of  flattering  and  artificial  lights, 
which  '  more  fhadowy  fet  off  the  face  of  things.* 

Without  touching  upon  the  fatal  confequen- 
ces  of  a  cuftom,  which  as  Ramazzini  obferves, 
will  be  for  ever  condemned,  and  for  ever  re 
tained  ;  it  may  be  obferved,  that  however  deep 
may  be  put  off  from  time  to  time,  yet  the  de 
mand  is  of  fo  importunate  a  nature,  as  not  to 
remain  long  xmfatisfied  :  and  if,  as  fome  have 
done,  we  confider  it  as  the  tax  of  life,  we  can 
not  but  obferve  it  is  a  tax  that  muft  bepaidun- 
lefs  we  could  ceafe  to  be  men :  for  Alexander 
declared,  that  nothing  convinced  him  that  he 
was  not  a  divinity,  but  his  not  being  able  to 
live  without  fleep. 

To  live  without  fleep  in  our  prefent  fluctu 
ating  ftate,  however  deniable  it  might  feem 
to  the  lady  in  Clelia,  can  furely  be  the  wifli 
only  of  the  young  or  the  ignorant ;  to  every 
one  elfe,  a  perpetual  vigil  will  appear  to  be  a 
ftate  of  wretchednefs,  fecond  only  to  that  of 
the  miferable  beings,  whom  Swift  has  in  his 
travels  fo  elegantly  defcribed,  as  {  fupremely 
'  curfed  with  immortality. K 
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Sleep  is  neceflary  to  the  happy,  to  prevent 
fatiety,  and  to  endear  life  by  a  fhort  abfence  ; 
and  to  the  miferable,  to  relieve  them  by  inter 
vals  of  quiet.  Life  is  to  moft,  fuch  as  coxild 
not  be  endured  without  frequent  intermifiions 
of  exiftence  :  Homer,  therefore,  has  thought 
it  an  office  worthy  of  the  goddefs  of  vvifdom, 

rlay  Ulylfes  afleep  when  landed  on  Phaeacia. 

[t  is  related  of  Barretier,  whofe  early  ad 
vances  in  literature  fcarce  any  human  mind  has 
equalled,  that  he  i'pent  twelve  hours  of  the  four 
and  twenty  in  fleep :  yet  this  appears,  from  the 
bad  ftate  of  his'health,  and  the  fliortnefs  of  his 
life,  to  have  been  too  fmall  a  reipite  for  a  mind 
fo  vigorously  and  intenfely  employed  :  it  is  to 
be  regretted,  therefore,  that  he  did  not  exer- 
cife  his  mind  lefs,  and  his  body  more  ;  fmce  by 
this  means  it  is  highly  probable,  that  though 
he  would  not  then  have  aftonifhed  with,  the 
blaze  of  a  comet,  he  would  yet  have  fhone  with 
the  permanent  radiance  of  a  fixed  ftar. 

Nor  mould  it  be  obje&ed,  that  there  have 
been  many  men  who  daily  fpent  fifteen  or  fix- 
teen  hours  in  ftudy :  for  by  f'orae  of  whom  this 
is  reported,  it  has  never  been  done ;  others 
have  done  it  for  a  fhort  time  only ;  and  of  the 
reft  it  appears,  that  they  employed  their  minds 
in  fuch  operations  as  required  neither  celerity 
nor  ftrength,  in  the  low  drudgery  of  collating 
copies,  comparing  authorities,  digefting  dicti 
onaries,  or  accumulating  compilations. 

Men  of  ftudy  and  imagination  are  frequently 
upbraided  by  the  induftrious  and  plodding  fons 
of  care,  with  palling  too  great  a  part  of  their 
life  in  a  ftafe  of  inaclion.  But  thefe  defiers  of 
fleep  I'eem  not  to  remember,  that  though  it  mult 
be  granted  them  that  they  are  crawling  about 
before  the  break  of  day,  it  can  feldom  be  faid 
that  they  are  perfectly  awake  ;  they  exhauft  no 
fpirits,  and  require  no  repairs  ;  but  lie  torpid 
as  a  toad  in  marble,  or  at  leaft  are  known  to 
live  only  by  an  inert  and  ftuggifh  loco-motive 
faculty ;  and  may  be  faid,  like  u  wounded 
fnake,  to  '  drag  their  flo%v  length  along.' 

Alan  has  been  long  known  among  philofo- 
phers  by  the  appellation  of  the  rnicrocolin,  or 
epitome  of  the  world  :  the  refemblance  between 
the  great  and  little  world  might,  by  a  rational 
obferver,  be  detailed  to  many  particulars ; 
and  to  many  more  by  a  fanciful  fpecula'ift.  I 
know  not  in  which  cf  thefe  two 


mall  be  ranged  for  obferving,  that  as  the  foraf 
quantity  of  light  and  darknefs  allotted  in  the 
courfe  of  the  year  to  every  region  of  the  earth, 
is  the  fame,  though  distributed  at  various  times 
and  in  different  portions  ;  fo,  perhaps,  to  each 
individual  of  the  human  fpecies,  nature  has  or 
dained  the  fame  quantity  of  wakefulnefs  and 
fleep  ;  though  divided  by  fome  into  a  total  qui- 
efcence  and  vigorous  exertion  of  their  facul 
ties,  and  blended  by  others  in  a  kind  of  twi 
light  of  exiftence,  in  a  ftate  between  dreaming 
and  reafbning,  in  which  they  either  think 
without  action,  or  act  without  thought. 

The  poets  are  generally  well  aftefted  to 
fleep  :  as  men  who  think  with  vigour,  they  re 
quire  refpite  from  thought ;  and  gladly  refign 
themfelves  to  that  gentle  power,  who  not  only 
beftows  reft,  but  frequently  leads  them  to  hap 
pier  regions,  where  patrons  are  always  kind, 
and  audiences  are  always  candid ;  where  they  are 
feafted  in  the  bowers  of  imagination,  and 
crowned  with  flowers  diverted  of  their  prickles, 
and  laurels  of  unfading  verdure. 

The  more  refined  and  penetrating  part  of 
mankind,  who  take  wide  furveys  of  the  wilds 
of  life,  who  fee  the  innumerable  terrors  and  dif- 
trefles  that  are  perpetually  preying  on  the  heart 
of  man,  and  difcern  with  unhappy  perlpicuity 
calamities  yet  latent  in  their  caufes,  are  glad 
to  cloie  their  eyes  upon  the  glo;my  profpetl, 
and  lofe  in  a  fliort  infenfibility  the  remem 
brance  of  others  miferies  and  their  own.  The 
hero  has  no  higher  hope,  than  that,  after  hav 
ing  routed  legions  after  legions,  and  added 
kingdom  to  kingdom,  he  fhall  retire  to  milder 
happinefs,  and  cloie  his  days-  in  focial  feftivity. 
The  wit  or  the  fage  can  expect  no  greater  hap 
pinefs,  than  that,  after  having  harrafled  his 
reafon  in  deep  refearches,  and  fatigued  his  fancy 
in  boundlefs  excurfions,  he  fhall  fink  at  night 
in  the  tranquillity  of  ileep. 

The  poets,  among  all  thofe  that  enjoy  the 
bleflings  of  fleep,  have  been  leaft  afhamed  to  ac 
knowledge  their  benefactor.  How  much  Statius 
confidered  the  evils  of  life  as  affuaged  and  fof- 
tened  by  the  balm  of  (lumber,  we  may  difcove 
by  that  pathetic  invocation,  which  he  poured  01 
in  his  waking  nights  :  and  that  Cowley,  amor 
the  other  felicities  of  his  darling  folitude,  didnc 
forget  to  number  the  privilege  of  fleepingwithot 
disturbance,  we  may  learn  from  the  rank  that  he 
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alfigns  among  the  gifts  of  nature  to  the  poppy ; 
<  Which  is  flattered,'  fays  he,  '  over  the  fields 
'  of  corn,  that  all  the  needs  of  man  may  be 
*  eafily  fatisfied,  and  that  bread  and  ileep  may 
'  be  found  together.' 

Si  quis  invifum  Cereri  benign* 

Me  putat  germen,  vehenenter  err  at ; 

Ilia  me  in  partem  recipit  libenter 

Fertilis  agri. 

Meque  frumentumque  fitxul  per  omnes 
Confident  mundo  dea  fpargit  oras ; 
Crefcite,  O !  dixit,  duo  magua  fufien — 

tacula  <vit<t. 

Carpe,  tnortalis,  mea  dona  Lt-tus, 
Carpe,  nee  plantas  alias  require, 
Sed  fatur  panis,  fatur  et  fcporis, 

Ctftfra  fperne. 

He  wildly  errs  who  thinks  I  yield 
Precedence  in  the  well-clcath'd  field, 

Tho'  mix'd  with  wheat  I  grow : 
Indulgent  Ceres  knew  my  worth  j 
And,  to  adorn  the  teeming  earth, 

She  bade  the  Poppy  blow. 

Nor  vainly  gay  the  fight  to  pleafe, 
But  bleft  with  power  mankind  to  eafe, 
The  goddefs  faw  me  rife  : 
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'  Thrive  with  the  lifc-fupporting  grain,* 
She  cry'd,  '  the  folace  of  the  fwain> 
1  The  cordial  of  his  eyes. 

'  Seize,  happy  mortal,  feize  the  good ; 
'  My  hand  fupplies  thy  deep  and  food, 

'  And  makes  thee  truly  bleft : 
'  With  plenteous  meals  enjoy  the  day, 
'  In  flumbers  pafs  the  night  away, 

'  And  leave  to  fate  the  reft.' 

C.  B. 

Sleep,  therefore,  as  the  chief  of  all  earthly 
bleflings,  is  juftly  appropriated  to  induftry  and 
temperance  ;  the  refrefhing  reft,  and  the  peace 
ful  night,  are  the  portion  only  of  him  who  lies 
down  weary  with  honeft  labour,  and  free  from 
the  fumes  of  indigefted  luxury ;  it  is  the  juft 
doom  of  lazinefs.  and  gluttony,  to  be  inactive 
without  eafe,  and  drowfy  without  tranquil 
lity. 

Sleep  has  been  often  mentioned  as  the  image 
of  death  ;  *  So  like  it,'  fays  Sir  Thomas  Brown, 
'  that  I  dare  not  truft  it  without  my  prayers  :* 
their  refemblance  is,  indeed,  apparent  and  ftrik- 
ing ;  they  both,  when  they  feize  the  body, 
leave  the  foul  at  liberty ;  and  wife  is  he  that 
remembers  of  both,  that  they  can  be  fafe  and 
happy  only  by  Virtue. 

T 
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Soli'ile  tantis  animum  monftris, 

Solvite,  fuperi  j  reftam  in  melius 

fertile  mentem,  SEN-. 

O  !  fame,  ye  gods  omnipotent  and  kind, 

From  fuck  abhorred  chimeras  fave  the  mind ! 

In  truth's  flrait  path  no  hideous  monfters  roar ; 

To  trmh's  flrait  path  the  tveuuTring  mind  reflore. 


I  WE  NT  a  few  days  ago  to  vifit  a  friend, 
whofe  underftanding  is  fo  much  difordered 
by  an  injudicious  application  to  ftudy,  that 
he  has  been  fome  time  confined  in  a  mad-houfe. 
His  imagination  was  always  remarkably  vigo 
rous,  and  his  judgment  far  from  contemptible  : 
but  having  refolved  to  admit  no  propofition 
which  he  could  not  demonftrate  to  be  true,  and 
to  proceed  in  no  inquiry  till  he  had  perfectly 
levelled  the  path  before  him  ;  his  progrefs  was 
prefently  flopped,  and  his  mind  continued  fix 
ed  upon  problems  which  no  human  abilities  can 
folve,  till  its  object  became  confufed,  and  he 
miftook  for  realities  the  illufions  of  fancy. 
VOL.  II, 


The  unequal  dilrribution  of  good  and  evil, 
the  fufferings  of  virtue,  and  the  enjoyments 
of  vice,  hact  long  bufied  and  perplexed  his  un  - 
derftanding  :  he  could  not  difcover,  why  a  Be 
ing  to  whom  all  things  are  poflible,  mould 
leave  moral  agents  expofed  to  accidental  hap- 
pinefs  and  mifery  ;  why  a  child  often  languifhea 
under  difeafes  which  are  derived  from  a  parent^ 
and  a  parent  fuffers  yet  keener  anguifh  by  the 
rebellious  ingratitude  of  a  child  ;  why  the  ten- 
dereft  affection  is  often  abufed  by  the  neglect  of 
indifference,  or  the  infults  of  brutality ;  and  why 
vice  has  external  advantages  put  into  her  power, 
which  virtue  is  compelled  to  renounce, 
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He  ccnfidered  thefe  phenomena  as  blemifhes 
in  the  moral  fyftem,  and  could  not  fupprefs 
romantic  wifties  to  fee  them  removed.  Thefe 
wifhes  he  now  believes  to  be  in  fome  degree  ac- 
complifhed ;  for  he  conceives  himfelf  tranfport- 
ed  to  another  planet,  peopled  with  beings  like 
himfelf,  and  governed  by  fuch  laws  as  human 
pride  has  often  dictated  to  Divine  Wifdom  for 
the  government  of  the  earth  ;  he  fancies  too, 
that  he  is  attended  by  a  being  of  a  luperior  or 
der  ,who  has  been  commanded  to  take  charge  of 
him  during  his  excurfion  ;  and  he  fays  the  name 
of  this  being  is  Azail.  But  notwithftanding1 
thefe  extravagancies,  he  will  fometimes  reafon 
with  great  fubtilty  ;  and  perfectly  comprehends 
the  force  of  any  argument  that  is  brought 
againft  him,  though  the  next  moment  he  will 
be  wandering  in  the  mazes  of  phrenzy,  or  bu- 
fied  to  accomplim  fome  trifling  or  ridiculous 
purpofe. 

When  I  entered  his  room,  he  was  fitting  in 
a  contemplative  pofture,  with  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  ground :  he  juft  glanced  them  upon 
me  ;  but  as  I  perceived  that  his  imagination  was 
bufy,  I  was  not  willing  to  interrupt  it  by  the 
intrufion  of  foreign  ideas  :  I  therefore  feated 
myfelf  near  him,  without  {peaking  a  word ; 
and  after  he  had  continued  in  his  reverie  near 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  roie  up,  and  feemed 
by  his  geftures  to  take  leave  of  fome  invifible 
gueft,  whom  with  great  ceremony  he  attended 
to  the  door.  When  he  returned,  he  addreffed 
me  with  his  ufual  formality  ;  and  without  ex- 
prefling  any  curiofity  to  know  how  I  had  fol 
lowed  him  into  a  region  fo  remote  and  difficult 
of  accefs,  he  began  to  acquaint  me  with  all 
that  had  parted  in  his  imagination. 

«  Azail,'  faid  he,  «  has  juft  promifed,  that 
'  he  will  to-morrow  remove  me  from  this  foli- 

*  tary  retirement,  to  the  metropolis  ;  where  the 
<  advantages  that  arife  from  a  perfeft  coinci- 
"  dence  of  the  natural  and  the   moral  world, 
'  will  be  more  apparent  and  ftriking :    he  tells 

*  me  that  you  have  been  abroad  with  him  this 

*  morning,    and   have   made  fome  difcoveries, 

*  which  you  are  to  communicate  to  me.  Come, 
«  I  know  that  you  find  this  world  very  diffe- 
«  rent  from  that  which  you  left :  there,  all  is 
t  confufion  and  deformity;  good  and  evil  feem 
«  to   be    diftributed   not   by   deiign,    but    by 
c  chance ;  and  religion  is  not  founded  on  rea- 


'  fon,  but  faith.  Here,  all  is  order,  harmo- 
'  ny,  and  beauty  :  vice  itfelf  is  only  a  deep 
'  fliadow  that  gives  ftrength  and  elegance  to 
'  other  figures  in  the  moral  picture.  Happi- 
'  nefs  does,  indeed,  in  fome  degree  depend  up- 
'  on  externals  ;  but  even  external  advantages 
'  are  the  appendages  of  virtue  :  every  man 
'  fpontaneoufiy  believes  the  teftitude  which 
'  he  fees,  and  rejoices  that  a  blind  affent  to 
'  proportions  which  contradict  his  experience 
'  is  not  exacted.' 

To  this  addrefs  I  was  at  a  lofs  how  to  reply  } 
but  fome  time  was  happily  allowed  me  for  re 
collection  by  my  friend,  who  having  now  ex- 
haufted  his  ideas,  lighted  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  and 
refigned  himfelf  again  to  meditation.  In  this 
interval  I  determined  to  accommodate  myfelf 
to  his  conceptions,  and  try  what  could  be  ef 
fected  by  decorating  fome  arguments  with  the 
machinery  of  his  fancy. 

'  If  Azail,1  faid  I,  '  has  referred  you  to  me, 

*  I    will   readily  gratify  your  curiofity  :  but, 
'  for  my  own  part,  I  am  more  and  more    dif- 
'  gufted  with   this  place,  and   I   mail   rejoice 
'  when  I  return  to  our  own  world.     We  have, 
'  I   confefs,    been  abroad  this  morning ;  but 
'  though  the  weather  as  you  fee  is  fine,  and  the 
'  country  pleafant,  yet  I  have  great  reafon  to 
'  be  diflatisfied  with  my  walk.     This,  as  you 
'  have  remarked,  is  a  ictired  part  of  the  coun- 
'  try  :  my  difcoveries,  therefore,    with  refpecl 
'  to  the  people,  have  been  few  ;  and,  till  to-day, 
«  I  have  feen  no  object:  that  has  much  excited 
'  my  curiofity,  or  could  much  contribute  to  my 
'  information  ;  but  juft  as  we  had  croffed  the 
«  third  field  from  the  houfe,  I  difcovered  a  man 

*  lying  near  the  path,  who  feemed  to  be  perifh- 
'  ing  with  difeafe  and  want :  as  we  approached 
'  he  looked  up  at  us  with  an  afpecl  that  ex.- 
1  prelled  the  utmoft  diftrefs,  but  no  expeftati- 
'  on  of  relief;  the  filent  complaiut,  which  yet 
«  fcarce  implied  a  petition,  melted  my  heart 
'  with  pity ;  I  ran  to  him ;  and,    gently  raif- 
<  ing  him  from   the   ground,  inquired   how  I 
'  could  be  employed  to  aflift  him  :  the  man 
«  gazed  at  me  with  aftonifhment ;  and  while 
'  he  was  making  an  effort  to  fpeak,  Azail  fud- 
'  denly  forced  me  from  him.     "  Supprefs  thy 
"  pity/'  faid  he,  "  for  it  is   impious  ;    and 
"  forbear  attempts  of  relief,  for  they  are  vain. 
<(  Haft  thou  forgot  that  happinefs  and  mifery 
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•'  are  here  exaftly  proportioned  to  virtue  and 
"  vice;  and,  therefore,  that  to  alleviate  the 
"  mifery,  or  increafe  the  happinefs,  is  to  de- 
"  ftroy  the  equipoife  of  the  ballance,  and  to 
"  counterwork  the  defigns  of  Heaven  ?" 

'  I  felt  the  force  of  this  reproof;  and  furn- 
'  ing  my  eyes  from  an  object:  which  I  could  not 
'  behold  without  anguifh,  I  foon  difcovered  an- 

*  other  perfon  (landing  at  fome  diftance,  and 

*  looking  towards  us  :   his  features  were  fixed 
'  in  the  dead  calm  of  indifference,  and  expref- 

*  fed  neither  pleafure  nor   pain.     I,  therefore, 
'  enquired  of  Azail,   to  what   moral  clafs    he 

*  belonged ;    what  were  his  virtues,  paflions, 

*  enjoyments,  and  expectations.' 

"  The  man,"  faid  Azail,  "  who  is  the  fub- 
"  jeft  of  thy  enquiry,  has  not  deferved,  and 
*<  therefore  does  not  fuffer,  pofitive  pain,  either 
"  of  body  or  mind  :  he  poffeffes  eafe  and  health, 
"  and  enjoys  the  temperate  gratification  of  his 
"  natural  appetites ;  this  temperance  is  his 
"  virtue,  and  this  enjoyment  its  reward.  He 
"  is  deftitute  of  whatever  is  diftinguifhedupon 
"  earth  by  the  name  of  Kind  Affections  or 
41  Social  Virtue  :  the  kind  affeftions  would  ren- 
"  der  his  happinefs  dependent  upon  others  ; 
"  and  the  exercife  of  focial  virtue  prefuppofes 
"  the  happinefs  of  others  to  be  dependent  up- 
"  on  him.  Every  individual  is  here  a  kind  of 
"  feparate  fyftem :  among  thefe  there  can  be 
"  neither  pity  nor  relief,  neither  bounty  nor 
"  gratitude.  To  cloathe  the  naked,  to  feed  the 
"  hungry,  and  to  comfort  the  afflicted,  can  be 
"  duties  to  thofe  only  who  are  placed  where 
"  the  account  of  Providence  with  vice  and  vir- 
"  tue  is  kept  open,  and  the  mite  of  human 
"  benevolence  may  be  accepted  for  either;  as 
"  the  balance  is  deferred  till  hereafter,  and 
"  will  at  laft  be  ftated  with  the  utmoft  precifi- 
"  on  and  impartiality.  If  thefe  beings  are  in- 
"  tended  for  a  future  ftate,  itisnotrequifite  they 
«'  mould  know  it ;  the  DEITY  would  be  jufti- 
"  fied,  if  they  mould  lofe  exiftenceand  life  to- 
"  gether.  Hope  and  fear  are  not  neceflary  to 
*'  adjuft  the  fcale  of  diftributive  juftice,  or  to 
"  deter  them  from  obtaining  private  gratifica- 
"  tions  at  the  expence  of  others  ;  for  over  the 
•"  happinefs  of  others  they  have  no  power. 
"  their  expectations,  therefore,  are  bounded  by 
"  the  grave;  and  any  calamity  that  would  af- 
"  ford  a  probable  proof  of  their  cxjftence  be- 


"  yond  it,  would  he  regarded  as  the  moft  for- 
"  tunate  event  that  could  befal  them.  In  that 
"  of  \vhich  others  complain,  they  would  ie-' 
"  joice;  and  adore  as  bounty  that  which  upon 
"  earth  has  been  cenfured  as  injuftice."  'When 
'  Azail  had  vouchfafed  me  this  information,  I 
'  carneftly  requefted  that  I  might  no  longer 
'  continue  where  my  virtues  had  no  object, 
'  where  there  was  no  happinefs  worthy  my  com- 
'  placency,  nor  any  rruicry  that  I  was  permit - 
'  ted  to  relieve.' 

All  this  while  my  friend  feemed  to  liiten 
with  great  attention,  and  I  was  encouraged  to 
proceed.  '  I  could  not  forbear  obfervintj  to 
'  Azail,'  faid  I,  as  we  returned,  '  that  he  had 
'  exhibited,  in  a  very  ftrong  light,  the  great 
'  advantages  which  are  derived  from  that  very 
'  constitution  of  the  natural  and  moral  world, 

*  which   being  generally   confidered    as  defec- 
'  tive,  fome  have  concealed  with  a  viewtojuf- 
'  tify  Providence,  and  others  have   difplayed, 
'  as  an  argument,  that    all  things   were   pro- 

'  duced   by    chance.' But,    Sir,'   faid    my 

friend,  haftily  interrupting  me,  '  it  is  not  mere- 
'  ly   the   unequal  diftribution,  but   the   exif- 

*  tence  of  evil,  that  the  Stoics  denied  and  the 
'  Epicureans  admitted,  for  the  purpofes  which 
'  you  fuppofe  ;  and  I  can  difcover,  without  the 
'  afiiftance  of  Azail,  that  if  moral  evil  had  been 
'  exchided,    the   Ibcial   affections  would   have 
'  been   exerciied    only  in  the   participation  of 
4  happinefs;  pity  would  have   been  well   ex- 
'  changed  for  complacency,  and  the  alleviation 
'  of  evil   for  the   mutual    communication    of 
'  good.'     I  now  conceived  hopes  that  I  had 
engaged    him    in  a   train  of   thought,  which 
would  by  degrees  lead  him  out  of  all  his  difficul 
ties;  I   applauded  myfelf  upon  the  luccefs  of 
my  project,  and  believed  I  had   nothing  to  do 
but  to  obviate  the  objection  he  had  ftarted,  and 
to  recapitulate  my  other  arguments  of  which 
he  had  tacitly  acknowledged  the  force.      '  My 
«  dear  friend,'  r'lid  I,  '  you  talk  of  the  exclu- 

'  iion  of  moral  evil ;  but  does  not  the  exclufi- 
'  on  of  moral  evil  from  a  fociety  of  human 
'  beings  placed  in  a  ftate  of  probation,  appear 
'  to  be  as  impoffible  as  to  give  a  circle  the  prc- 
'  perties  of  a  fquare  ?  And  could  man,  iup- 
'  pofing  him  to  have  continued  impeccable, 

•  have  lived  upon  earth   in  perpetual   fecurity 

*  from  pain  ?  Would  he  not  have  been  ftill  li- 

O  a 
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able  to  be  cruflied  by  a  fall,  or  wounded  by  a 
blow  ?  And  is  it  not  eafy  to  fhew,  that  thefe 
evils,  which  unavoidably  become  probable 
the  moment  our  world  and  its  firft  inhabitants 
were  produced,  are  apparently  over -ruled  by 
the  WISE  CREATOR,  and  that  from  thefe  he 
is  perpetually  educing  good  ? 
«  The  fame  aft  by  which  -man  forfeited  his 
original  immortality,  produced  eventually  a 
proof,  that  it  fhould  be  reftored  in  a  future 
(late  j  with  fuch  circumftances  as  more  for 
cibly  reftrained  vice  by  fear,  and  encouraged 
virtue  by  hope.  Man,  therefore,  was  urged  by 
ftronger  motives  to  reftitude  of  life,  and  a 
further  deviation  to  ill  became  more  difficult 
than  the  firft  ;  a  new  field  was  opened  for  the 
exercife  of  that  virtue,  which  exercife  only 
can  improve.  When  diftrefs  came  among 
us,  the  relief  of  diftrefs  was  exalted  into 
piety :  "  What  ye  did  to  the  fick,  and  the 
'  prifoner,"  fays  the  AUTHOR  of  our  religion, 
'  ye  did  to  me."  But  the  fufferings  of  vir 
tue  do  not  only  exercife  virtue  in  others  ;  they 
are  an  earneft  of  everlafting  felicity :  and 
hope,  without  any  temporary  enjoyment,  is 
of  more  worth  than  all  temporary  enjoyments 
without  hope.  The  prefent  fyftem  is,  in 
deed,  evidently  in  a  ftate  of  progneflion  :  in 
this  view,  it  will  appear  to  be  a  work  wor 
thy  of  Infinite  Wifdom  and  Goodnefs ;  for 
no  one  can  complain,  that  an  ear  of  corn  rots 


'  in  the  ground,  who  knows  that  it  cannot 
'  otherwife  fpring  up,  and  produce  firft  the 
'  blade,  then  the  ear,  and  afterwards  an  in- 
'  creaie,  by  which  alone  it  becomes  ufe- 
«  ful.' 

I  now  paufed,  in  expectation  of  his  reply, 
with  the  utmoft  confidence  of  fuccefs :  but 
while  I  was  in  fancy  congratulating  him  on 
the  recovery  of  his  underftanding,  and  receiv 
ing  the  thanks  of  his  friends,  to  theuttti  con- 
fufion  of  my  hope,  he  burft  into  a  violent  fit 
of  laughter.  At  firft  I  was  not  lefs  aftoniflied 
than  difippoinfed  :  but  I  ibon  difcovered,  that 
while  I  was.  labouring  at  my  argument,  which 
wholly  engrafted  my  attention,  he  had  found 
means  mifchievoufly  to  fhake  the  lighted  to 
bacco  from  his  pipe  into  my  coat  pocket,  which 
having  fet  fire  to  my  handkerchief,  was  now 
finding  its  way  through  the  lining. 

This  was  fo  learned,  rational,  and  ingeni 
ous  a  confutation  of  all  I  had  faid,  that  I  could 
not  but  retract  my  error :  and  as  a  friend  to 
truth  and  free  inquiry,  I  recommend  the  fame 
method  of  reply  to  thofe  ingenious  gentlemen 
who  have  difcovered,  that  ridicule  is  the  left  of 
truth :  and  I  am  confident,  that  if  they  ma 
nage  it  with  dexterity,  it  will  always  enable 
them  perfectly  to  difconcert  an  antagonist  wh» 
triumphs  in  the  ftrength  of  his  argument,  and 
would  otherwile  bring  contempt  upon  thofe 
who  teach  Providence  to  govern  the  world. 


No.  LXI.     TUESDAY,    MARCH  27,    1753. 

-  Si  mutabile  peElus 

Eft  tibl,  conjiliis,  nan  curribus,  ittere  no/iris, 

Dum  fates,   et  folidis  etiamnum  fedibus  adftas  ; 

mate  opiates  tiondum  premis  iufcius  axes.         OviD. 


—  —  —  TJi"  attempt  forfake, 
And  not  my  chariot  but  my  ccunfel  take  ; 
Wlule  yet  fecurely  on  the  earlh  jau  fland  ; 
Nor  touch  the  horfes  ivlth  too  rajb  a  hand. 


ADDISON. 


TO   THE    ADVENTURER, 
TR,  FLEET,    MARCH  24. 

NOW  fend  you  the  fequel  of  my  ftory ; 

which  had  not  been  fo  long  delayed,  if  I 
emild  have  brought  myfelf  to  imagine,  that  any 
real  impatience  was  felt  for  the  fate  of  MYSAR- 
OYRUS  ;  who  has  travelled  no  unbeaten  track  to 


mifery,  and  confequently  can  prefent  the  reader 
only  with  fuch  incidents  as  occur  in  daily  life. 

You  have  feen  me,  Sir,  in  the  zenith  of  my 
glory;  not  difpenfing  the  kindly  warmth  of  anal  1- 
chearing  fun  ;  but,  like  another  Phaeton,  fcorch- 
ing  and  blafting  every  thing  round  me.  I  mail 
proceed,  therefore,  to  finjfh  my  career,  and  paft 
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as  rapidly  as  poflible  through  the  remaining 
viciffitudes  of  my  life. 

When  I  firft  began  to  be  in  want  of  money, 
I  made  no  doubt  of  an  immediate  fupply.  The 
news-papers  were  perpetually  offering  directions 
to  men,  who  feemed  to  have  no  other  bufmefs 
than  to  gather  heaps  of  gold  for  thofe  who 
place  their  fupreme  felicity  in  fcattering  it.  I 
pofted  away,  therefore,  to  one  of  thefe  adver- 
tifers,  who  by  his  propofals  feemed  to  deal  in 
thoufands  ;  and  was  not  a  littie  chagrined  to 
find,  that  this  general  benefactor  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  any  larger  Turn  than  thirty 
pounds,  nor  would  venture  that  without  a  joint 
note  from  myfelf  and  a  reputable  houfe-keeper, 
or  for  a  longer  time  than  three  months. 

It  was  not  yet  fo  bad  with  me,  as  that  I 
needed  to  follicit  furety  for  thirty  pounds :  yet, 
partly  from  the  greedinefs  that  extravagance 
always  produces,  and  partly  from  a  defire  of 
feeing  the'humour  of  a  petty  ufurer,  a  charac 
ter  of  which  I  had  hitherto  lived  in  ignorance> 
•  I  condefcended  to  Men  to  his  terms.  He  pro 
ceeded  to  inform  me  of  my  great  felicity  in  not 
falling  into  the  hands  of  an  extortioner  ;  and 
affured  me  that  I  mould  find  him  extremely 
moderate  in  his  demands  :  he  was  not,  indeed, 
certain  that  he  could  furnim  me  with  the  whole 
fum,  for  people  were  at  this  particular  time  ex 
tremely  prefling  and  importunate  for  money  ; 
yet  as  I  had  the  appearance  of  a  gentleman,  he 
would  try  what  he  could  do,  and  give  me  his 
anfwer  in  three  days. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  time,  I  called  upon 
him  again ;  and  was  again  informed  of  the 
great  demand  for  money,  and  that  '  money 
'  was  money  now  -.'  he  then  advifcd  me  to  be 
punctual  in  my  payment,  as  that  might  induce 
him  to  befriend  me  hereafter ;  and  delivered 
me  the  money,  deducting  at  the  rate  of  five 
and  thirty  per  cent,  with  another  panegyric 
upon  his  own  moderation. 

I  will  not  tire  you  with  the  various  practices 
of  ufurious  oppreffion ;  but  cannot  omit  my 
tranfaction  with  Squeeze  on  Tower  Hill,  who 
finding  me  a  young  man  of  confiderable  expec 
tations,  employed  an  agent  to  perfuade  me  to 
borrow  five  hundred  pounds,  to  be  refunded  by 
an  annual  payment  of  twenty  per  cent,  during 
the  joint  lives  of  his  daughter  Nancy  Squeeze 
and  myfelf.  The  negociator  came  prepared  to 
inibrce  his  propofal  with  all  his  art ;  but  find 


ing  that  I  caught  his  offer  with  Ae  eagernefs 
of  neceffity,  he  grew  cold  and  languid  :  he  had 
mentioned  it  out  of  kindnefs ;  he  would  try  to 
ferve  me  ;  Mr.  Squeeze  was  an  honeft  man,  but 
extremely  cautious.  In  three  days  he  came  to 
tell  me  that  his  endeavours  had  been  ineffectual, 
Mr.  Squeeze  having  no  good  opinion  of  my 
life  :  but  that  there  was  one  expedient  remaining; 
Mrs.  Squeeze  could  influence  her  hufband,  and 
her  good  will  might  be  gained  by  a  compliment. 
I  waited  that  afternoon  on  Mrs.  Squeeze,  and 
poured  out  before  her  the  flatteries  which  ulu- 
ally  gain  accefs  to  rank  and  beauty :  I  did  not 
then  know,  that  there  are  places  in  which  the 
only  compliment  is  a  bribe.  Having  yet  cre 
dit  with  a  jeweller,  I  afterwards  procured  a 
ring  of  thirty  guineas,  which  I  humbly  pre- 
fented,  and  was  foon  admitted  to  a  treaty  with 
Mr.  Squeeze.  He  appeared  peevifh  and  back 
ward,  and  my  old  friend  whifpered  me,  that  he 
would  never  make  a  dry  bargain  :  I,  therefore, 
invited  him.  to  a  tavern.  Nine  times  we  met 
on  the  affair ;  nine  times  I  paid  four  pounds 
for  the  fupper  and  claret ;  and  nine  guineas  I 
gave  the  agent  for  good  offices.  I  then  obtained 
the  money,  paying  ten  per  cent,  advance  ;  and 
at  the  tenth  meeting  gave  another  fupper,  and 
difburfed  fifteen  pounds  for  the  writings. 

Others,  who  liiledthemfelvei  brokers,  would 
only  trull  their  money  upon  goods  :  that  I 
might,  therefore,  try  every  art  of  expenlive 
folly,  I  took  a  houfe  and  furnifhed  it.  I 
amufed  myfelf  with  defpoiling;  my  moveables 
of  their  glofly  appearance,  for  fear  of  alarming 
the  lender  with  fufpicions  ;  and  in  this  I  fuc- 
ceeded  fo  well,  that  he  favoured  me  with  one 
hundred  and  fixty  pounds  upon  that  which 
was  rated  at  feven  hundred.  I  then  found 
that  I  was  to  maintain  a  guardian  about  me,  to 
prevent  the  goods  from  being  broken  or  remov 
ed.  This  was,  indeed,  an  unexpected  tax  j 
but  it  was  too  late  to  recede  ;  and  I  comforted 
myfelf,  that  I  might  prevent  a  creditor,  of 
whom  I  had  fome  apprehenfions,  from  feizing, 
by  having  a  prior  execution  always  in  the  houfe. 

By  fuch  means  I  had  fo  embarrafled  myfelf, 
that  my  whole  attention  was  engaged  in  con 
triving  excufes,  and  raifing  fmall  fums  to  quiet 
fuch  as  words  would  no  longer  mollify.  It 
coft  me  eighty  pounds  in  prefents  to  Mr.  Leeds, 
the  attorney,  for  his  forbearance  of  one  hun 
dred,  which  he  folicited  me  to  take  when  I  had 
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no  need.  1  was  pe^etually  harrafTed  with  im 
portunate  demands,  and  infulted  by  wretches 
•who  a  few  months  before  would  not  have  dared 
to  raife  their  eyes  from  the  duft  before  me.  I 
lived  in  continual  terror,  frighted  by  every 
noife  at  the  door,  and  terrified  at  the  approach 
of  every  ftep  quicker  than  common.  I  never 
retired  to  reft  without  feeling  the  jtiftnefs  of 
the  Spanifh  proverb — '  Let  him  who  fleeps  too 
'  much,  borrow  the  pillow  of  a  debtor  :'  my 
follicitude  and  vexation  kept  me  long  waking  ; 
and  when  I  had  clofed  my  eyes,  I  was  purfued 
or  infulted  by  vifionary  bailiffs. 

When  I  reflected  upon  the  meannefs  of  the 
fhifts  I  had  reduced  myfelf  to,  I  could  not  but 
curfe  the  folly  and  extravagance  that  had  over 
whelmed  me  in  a  fea  of  troubles,  from  which  it 
was  highly  improbable  that  I  mould  ever  emerge. 
I  had  fome  time  lived  in  hopes  of  an  eftate  at 
the  death  of  my  uncle  ;  but  he  difappointed  me 
by  marrying  his  hcufekeeper ;  and  catching  an 
opportunity  foon  after  of  quarrelling  with 
me,  for  fettling  twenty  pounds  a  year  upon  a 
girl  whom  I  had  feduced,  told  me  that  he  would 
take  care  to  prevent  his  fortune  from  being 
iquamlered  upon  proftitufes. 

Nothing  now  remained  but  the  chance  of  ex 
tricating  myfelf  by  marriage ;  a  fcheme  which, 
I  flattered  myfelf,  nothing  but  my  prefent  dif- 
trefs  would  have  made  me  think  on  with  pa 
tience.  I  determined,  therefore,  to  look  out 
for  a  tender  novice,  with  a  large  fortune  at  her 
own  difpofal ;  and  accordingly  fixed  my  eyes 
upon  Mifs  Biddy  Simper.  I  had  now  paid  her 
fix  or  feven  vifits  ;  and  fo  fully  convinced  her  of 
my  being  a  gentleman  and  a  rake,  that  I  made 
no  doubt  that  both  her  perfon  and  fortune  would 
be  foon  mine. 

At  this  critical  time,  Mifs  Gripe  called  upon 
me,  in  a  chariot  bought  with  my  money,  and 
loaded  with  trinkets  that  I  had  in  my  days  of 
affluence  lavimed  upon  her.  Thofe  days  were 
now  over,  and  there  was  little  hope  that  they 


would  ever  return.  She  was  not  able  to  with- 
ftand  the  temptation  of  ten  pounds  that  Talon 
the  bailiff  offered  her,  but  brought  him  into 
my  apartment  difguifed  in  a  livery  ;  and  taking 
my  fword  to  the  window,  under  pretence  of 
admiring  the  workmanfhip,  beckoned  him  to 
feize  me. 

Delay  would  have  been  expenfive  without 
ufe,  as  the  debt  was  too  confiderable  for  pay 
ment  or  bail :  I,  therefore,  fuffered  myfelf  to 
be  immediately  conducted  to  gaol. 

Veflibulum  ante  ipfum  primifque  infaucibus  orci, 
Luftus  et  ultrices  pofuere  cubilia  cur<r : 
Pallentefque  habitant  morbi,  triftifque  feneftus, 
Et  metus,   et  malefuada  fames,  et  turf  is  egeftas*  • 

VIRG. 

Juft  in  the  gate,  and  in  the  jaws  of  hell, 
Revengeful  cares,  and  fullen  forrows  dwell ; 
And  pale  difeafes,  and  repining  age  ; 
Want,  fear,  and  famine's  unrefifted  rage. 

DRYDEN. 

Confinement  of  any  kind  is-  dreadful ;  a  pri- 
fon  is  fometimes  able  to  mock  thofe  who  endure 
it  in  a  good  caufe  :  let  your  imagination,  there 
fore,  acquaint  you  with  what  I  have  not  words 
to  exprefs  ;  and  conceive,  if  poffible,  the  hor 
rors  of  imprifonment  attended  with  reproach 
and  ignominy,  of  involuntary  affociation  with 
the  refufe  of  mankind,  with  wretches  who  were 
before  too  abandoned  for  fociety,  but  being 
now  freed  from  fhame  or  fear,  are 'hourly  im 
proving  their  vices  by  conferring  with  each 
other. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  whom,  like  my 
felf,  imprifonment  has  rather  mortified  than 
hardened  :  with  thefe  only  I  converfe  ;  and  of 
thefe  you  may  perhaps  hereafter  receive  fome 
account  from 

Your  humble  Servant, 

T  MYSARGYRUS. 
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No.  XLII.     SATURDAY,   MARCH  31,    1753. 


Sua  cuique  deiti  Jit  dira  cupido. 
Our  lujls  are  gods,  and  nvAat  they  will  is  fate. 


VlRG. 


Had  the  misfortune,  fome  time  ago,  to  be 
in  company  where  a  gentleman,  who  has 
the  honour  to  be  a  principal  fpeaker  at  a  difput- 
ing  fociety  or"  the  firft  clals,  was  expe&ed. 
Till  this  perfon  came  in,  the  conveifation  was 
carried  on  with  the  chearful  eafy  negligence  of 
feniible  good-humour  :  but  we  foon  dil'covered, 
that  his  difcourfe  was  a  perpetual  effort  to  be 
tray  the  company  into  attempts  to  prove  felf- 
evident  propofitions  j  a  practice  in  which  he 
feems  to  have  followed  the  example  of  that  deep 
philcfopher,  who  denied  motion,  .'  becaufe,' 
as  he  ikid,  '  a  body  muft  move  either  where  it 
*  is,  or  where  it  is  not  \  and  both  fuppofitions 
'  are  equally  abiurd.' 

His  attempt,  however,  was  totally  unfuc- 
cefsrul ;  till  at  laft  he  affirmed,  that  a  man  had 
HO  more  power  over  his  own  a&ions  than  a 
clock  j  and  that  the  motions  of  the  human  ma 
chine  were  determined  by  irKfiitible  propenfi- 
ties,  as  a  clock  is  kept  going  by  a  weight. 
This  propofit;v>n  was  anfwered  with  a  loud 
laugh  ;  every  one  treated  it  as  an  abfurdity 
vrhich  it  was  impofilble  to  believe  ;  and  to  ex- 
.  pofe  him  to  the  ridicule  of  the  company,  he 
was  defired  to  prove  what  he  had  advanced,  as 
a  fit  punimment  of  his  defign  to  engage  others 
to  prove  the  contrary,  which,  though  for  a  dif 
ferent  reafon,  was  yet  equally  ridiculous.  Af 
ter  a  long  harangue,  in  which  he  retailed  all 
the  fophiltry  that  he  remembered,  and  much 
more  than  he  underftood,  he  had  the  mortifica 
tion  to  find,  that  he  had  made  no  profelyte, 
nor  was  yet  become  of  fufficient  confequence 
to  provoke  an  antagonift. 

I  fat  filent ;  and  ;is  I  was  indulging  my  fpe- 
culations  on  the  fcene  which  chance  had  exhi 
bited  before  me,  I  recollected  feveral  incidents 
which  convinced  me,  that  moft  of  the  perfons 
who  were  prefent  had  lately  profeiTed  the  opi 
nion  which  they  now  oppofed ;  and  afted  upon 
that  very  principle  which  they  derided  as  ab- 
lurd,  and  appeared  to  deteft,  as  impious.. 


The  company  confuted  of  Mr.  Tiafficj  a 
wealthy  merchant  j  Mr.  Courtly,  acommiflioner 
of  a  public  office  ;  Mr.  Gay,  a  gentleman  in 
whofe  converfation  there  is  a  higher  ftrain  of 
pleafantry  and  humour,  than  in  any  other  per- 
fon  of  myvacquaintance  ;  and  Myrtilla,  the 
wife  of  our  friend  at  whofe  houfe  we  were  af- 
fembled  to  dine,  and  who  daring  this  interval 
was  engaged  by  fome  unexpected  bufinefs  in 
another  room. 

Thofe  incidents  which  I  then  recollecled,  I 
will  now  relate :  nor  can  any  of  the  perfons 
whom  I  have  thus  ventured  to  name,  be  juftly 
offended  ;  becaufe  that  which  is  declared  not 
to  be  the  effeft  of  choice,  cannot  be  confidercd 
as  the  objeft  of  cenfure. 

With  Mr.  Traffic  I  had  contracted  an  inti 
macy  in  our  younger  days,  which,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  difparity  of  our  fortune,  has  con 
tinued  till  now.  We  had  both  been  long  ac 
quainted  with  a  gentleman,  who,  though  his 
extenfive  trade  had  contributed  to  enrich  his 
country,  was  himfelf  by  fudden  and  inevitable 
lofles  become  poor :  his  credit,  however,  wa« 
ftill  good  ;  and  by  the  rifque  of  a  certain  fum, 
it  was  ftill  poffible  to  retrieve  his  fortune.  With 
this  gentleman  we  had  Jpent  many  a  focial  hour  j 
we  had  habitually  drank  his  health  when  he 
was  abfent,  and  always  exprefled  our  fentiments 
of  his  merit  in  the  higheit  terms.  In  this  exi 
gency,  therefore,  he  applied  to  me,  and  com 
municated  the  fecret  of  his  diftrefs  j  a  fecret, 
which  is  always  concealed  by  a  generous  mind 
till  it  is  extorted  by  torture  that  can  no  longer 
be  borne  :  he  knew  my  circumftances  too  well, 
to  expec~t  the  fum  that  he  wanted  from  my 
purfe  ;  but  he  requefted  that  I  would,  to  lave 
him  from  the  pain  and  confuiion  of  luch  a  con 
verfation,  communicate  his  requeft,  and  a  true 
ftate  of  his  affairs,  to  Mr.  Traffiic  :  «  For/ 
fays  he,  '  though  I  could  raife  double  the  fum 
'  upon  my  own  perfonal  fecurity,  yet  I  would 
'  no  more  borrow  of  a  man  without  acquainting 
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'  him   at  what  rifque  he  lends,  than  I  would 
'  follicit  the  infurancc  of  a  (hip  at  a  common 
'  premium,  when  I  knew,  by  private  inteiii 
'  gence,    that  me  could  fwim  no  longer  than 

*  while  every  pump  was  at  work.' 

I  undertook  this  buiinefs  with  the  utmoft 
confidence  of  fuccefs.  Mr.  Traffic  heard  the 
account  of  our  friend's  misfortunes  with  great 
appearance  of  concern  ;  he  warmly  commended 
his  integrity,  and  lamented  the  precarious  fi- 
tuation  of  a  tracrcr,  vvhom  ceconomy  and  dili 
gence  could  not  fecure  from  calamities,  which 
;;re  brought  upon  others  only  by  profufion  and 
riot  :  but  as  to  the  money,  he  faid,  that  I 
COULD  NOT  expeft  him  to  venture  it  without 
fecurity :  that  my  friend  himfelf  COULD  NOT 
wonder  that  his  requeii  was  refufed  ;  '  A  re- 

*  queft  with  which  indeed,'  faid  he,  '  I  CAN- 

*  NOT  POSSIBLY  comply.'     Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  free   agency  of  myfelf  and  my 
friend  which  Mr.  Traffic  had  made  no  fcruple 
to  deny  in  a  very  interefting  particular  ;  I  be 
lieve  every  one  will  readily  admit,    that  Mr. 
Traffic  was  neither  free  in  fpeculation  nor  fail : 
for  he  can  be  little  better  than  a  machine  actu 
ated  by  avarice,    who  had  not  power  to  fpa.re 
one  thoufand  pounds  from  two  hundred  times 
the  fum,    to  prevent  the  immediate  ruin  of  a 
man,  in  whofe  behalf  he  had  been  fo  often  li 
beral  of  praife,  with  whom  his  focial  enjoy 
ments  had   been  fo  long-  connected,    and  for 
whofe  misfortunes  he  was  ftnfibly  touched. 

Soon  after  this  difappointment,  my  unhappy 
friend  became  a  bankrupt,  and  applied  to  me 
once  more,  to  follicit  Mr.  Courtly  for  a  place 
in  his  office.  By  Mr.  Courtly  I  was  received 
with  great  friendship ;  he  was  much  affe&ed 
with  the  diftrefles  of  my  friend ;  he  generoufly 
gave  me  a  bank-note,  which  he  requefted  me  to 
apply  to  his  immediate  relief  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  would  leaft  wound  his  delicacy ;  and  prcmifed 
that  the  firft  vacancy  he  mould  be  provided  for : 
but  when  the  vacancy  happened,  of  which  I  had 
the  earlieft  intelligence,  he  told  me,  with  evident 
compunftion  and  diftrefs,  that  he  COULD  NOT 
POSSIBLY  fulfil  his  promife,  for  that  a  very  great 
man  had  recommended  one  of  his  domeftics, 
whofe  follicitation  for  that  reafon  it  was  NOT  IN 
His  POWER  to  refufe.  This  gentleman,  there 
fore,  had  alfo  profefled  himfelf  a  machine  ;  and, 
indeed,  he  appears  to  have  been  no  lefs  the  inftru- 
ment  of  ambition,  than  Mr.  Traffic  of  avarice. 


Mr.  Gay,  the  wit,  befides  that  he  has  very 
much  the  air  of  a  free  agent,  is  a  man  of  deep 
penetration,  great  delicacy,  and  ftrong  com- 
paflion  :  but  in  direct  oppofition  to  all  thefe 
great  and  good  qualities,  he  is  continually  en 
tangled  in  difficulties,  and  precipitated  not 
only  into  indecency  and  unkindnefs,  but  im 
piety,  by  his  love  of  ridicule.  \  remembered, 
that  I  had  lately  expoftulated  with  him  about 
this  ftrange  perverfion  of  his  abilities  in  thefe 
terms  :  '  Dear  Charles,  it  amazes  me  that  yov 
'  mould  rather  affeft  the  character  of  a  mern 
'  fellow,  than  a  wife  man ;  that  you  fhoul 
'  mortify  a  friend,  whom  you  not  only  love 
'  but  efteem  ;  wantonly  mangle  a  charafte 
c  which  you  reverence  ;  betray  a  fecret,  violat 
'  truth,  and  fport  with  the  doctrines  and  the 
'  practice  of  a  religion  which  you  believe, 
'  merely  for  the  pleafure  of  being  laughed  at.' 
I  remember  too  that  when  he  had  heard  me 
out,  he  fhrugged  up  his  moulders,  and  greatly 
extending  the  longitudinal  dimenfions  of  his 
countenance — '  All  this,'  faid  he,  '  is  very 

*  true  ;  but  if  I  was  to  be  hanged  I  COULD  NOT 

*  HELP   IT.'      Here  was  another  declaratior 
in  favour  of  fatality.     Poor  Gay  profefles  him- 
leif  rather  a  nave  to  vanity  than  to  vice,  and 
patiently  fuLmits  to  the  moil  ridiculous  drud 
gery  without  one  ftrugjle  for  freedom. 

Of  the  lady  I  am  unwilling  to  fpeak  with 
equal  plainnefs  ;  but  I  hope  Myrtiila  will  al 
low  me  to  plead  an  IRRESISTIBLE  IMPULSE, 
when  me  reflects  that  I  have  heard  her  lament 
that  me  is  herfelf  urged  by  an  IRRESISTIBLE 
IMPULSE  TO  PLAY.  I  remembered,  that  I 
had,  at  the  requeft  of  my  friend,  taken  an  op 
portunity  when  we  were  alone,  indirectly  to 
repreient  the  pernicious  confequences  of  in 
dulging  fo  prepofterous  an  inclination.  She 
perceived  my  defign  ;  and  immediately  accufed 
herfelf  with  an  honeft  fenlibility  that  burft  into 
tears  :  but  at  the  fame  time  told  me,  that  me 
was  NO  MORE  ABLE  to  refrain  from  CARDS 
than  to  FLY  :  and  a  few  nights  afterwards  I 
obferved  her  chairmen  waiting  at  the  door  of 
a  great  lady,  who  feldom  fees  company  but  on, 
a  Sunday,  and  then  he.-,  always  the  happinefs 
of  engaging  a  brilliant  afiembly  at  cards. 

After  I  had  recollefted  thefe  incidents,  I 
looked  with  lefs  contempt  upon  our  Neceffita- 
rian  ;  and;  to  confefs  a  truth,  with  lefs  efteem 
upon  his  prefent  opponents.  I  took  for  granted, 
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that  this  gentleman's  opinion  proceeded  from 
a  confcioufnefs,  that  he  was  himfelf  the  flave 
of  fome  or  all  of  thefe  vices  and  follies  ;  and 
that  he  was  prompted  by  ibmething  like  bene 
volence,  to  communicate  a  difcovery  by  which 
alone  he  had  been  able  to  quiet  his  own  mind, 
and  to  regard  himfeli  rather  as  an  object  of 
pity  than  'contempt.  And  indeed  no  man, 
without  great  incongruity,  can  affirm  that 
he  has  powers  which  he  does  not  exert, 
when  to  exert  them  is  evidently  his  high- 
eft  intereft ;  nor  mould  he  be  permitted  to 
arrogate  the  dignity  of  a  free  agenf^who  has 
once  profeffed  himfelf  to  be  the  mere  inftrument 
of  neceflity. 

While  I  was  making  thefe  reflections,  the 
hufband  of  Myrtilla  came  in  j  and  to  atone  for 
a»y  dishonour  which  cullom  or  prejudice  anuy 


fuppofe  to  be  reflected  upon  him  by  the  unhappy 
FATALITY  of  his  wife,  I  mail  refer  to  him  as 
an  inconteftible  proof,  that  though  there  are 
fome  who  have  fold  themlelves  to  do  evil,  and 
become  the  bondmen  of  iniquity,  yet  there  are* 
others  who  preferve  the  birth-right  of  beings 
that  are  placed  but  a  little  lower  than  the  an 
gels  ;  and  who  may  without  reproach  deny  the 
doctrine  of  neceflity,  by  which  they  are  de 
graded  to  an  equality  with  brutes  that  perifh. 
I  acknowledge,  indeed,  that  my  friend  has 
motives  from  which  he  acts  ;  but  his  motives 
receive  their  force  from  reafon  illuminated  by 
Revelation,  and  confcience  invigorated  by 
hope.  I  acknowledge  too,  that  he  is  under 
fubjection  to  a  mafter ;  but  let  it  be  remem 
bered,  that  it  is  to  Him  only,  <  whofe  fervice 
'  is  perfect  freedom.' 
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Mobilitate  wiget— 
Its  life  is  motion. 
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SIR, 
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adulteration  of  the  copper-coin,  as 
JL  it  is  highly  pernicious  to  trade  in  general, 
fe  it  more  immediately  affects  the  itinerate 
branches  of  it.  Among  thefe,  at  prefent,  are 
to  be  found  the  only  circulators  of  bafe  metal ; 
and,  perhaps,  the  only  dealers  who  are  obliged 
to  take  in  payment  fuch  counterfeits  as  will 
find  a  currency  no  where  elfe  :  ard  yet  they 
are  not  allowed  to  raife  the  price  of  their  com 
modities,  though  they  are  abridged  of  ib  con- 
fiderable  a  portion  of  their  profits. 

A  Tyburn  execution,  a  duel,  a  moft  terrible 
fire,  or  a  horrid,  barbarous,  bloody,  cruel  and 
inhuman  murder  was  wont  to  bring  in  vaft  re 
venues  to  the  lower  clafs  of  pamphleteers,  who 
gejt  their  livelihood  by  vending  thefe  diurnal 
records  publicly  in  the  ftreets  :  but  fince  half 
pence  have  been  valued  at  no  more  than  five- 
pence  the  pound  weight,  thefe  occafional  pieces 
will  hardly  anfwer  the  expences  of  printing 
and  paper ;  and  the  fervant  maid,  who  ufed  to 
indulge  her  tafte  for  polite  literature,  by  pur- 
chafing  fifty  new  play-houfe  fongs,  or  a  whole 
poetical  iheet  of  the  Yorkflure  garland  or 
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Gloucefterfhire  tragedy,  for  a  half-penny,  can 
now  fcarcely  procure  more  than  one  fmgle  flip 
of  '  I  Love  Sue,  or  the  Lover's  Complaint.' 

It  is  alfo  obfervable,  that  the  Park  no  longer 
echoes  with  the  mrill  cry  of  «  Toothpicks  1 
'  Take  you  fix,  your  honour,  for  a  half-penny,* 
as  it  did  when  half-pence  were  half-pence  worth. 
The  vender  contents  herfelf  with  filently  pre- 
fenting  her  little  portable  fhop ;  and  guards 
againft  the  rapacity  of  the  buyer,  by  exhibit 
ing  a  very  fmall  parcel  of  her  wares. 

But  the  greateft  i'ufferers  are  undoubtedly 
the  numerous  fraternity  of  beggars  ;  for,  as 
things  are  circumftanced,  it  would  be  almoft 
as  profitable  to  work  as  to  beg,  were  it  not  that 
many  more  are  now  induced  to  deal  out  their 
charity  in  what  is  of  no  other  ufe  to  themfelves, 
in  the  hope  of  receiving  feven-fold  in  return. 
Indeed,  fince  the  ufual  donation  has  been  fo 
much  leflened  in  its  value,  the  beggars,  have 
been  obferveti  to  be  more  vociferous  and  im 
portunate.  One  of  thefe  orators,  .who  takes 
his  iland  at  Spring  Gardens,  now  enforces  his 
piteous  complaint,  with — *  Good  Chriftians, 
'  one  GOOD  half-penny  to  the  ftone  blind  ;' 
and  another  who  tells  you  he  has  loft  the  ufe  of 
his  precious  limbs,  addreffes  your  companion,  by 
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Shewing  a  bad  half-penny,  and  declaring  that 
he  is  ready  to  perifh  with  hunger,  having  tried 
in  vain  at  tv/enty-three  places  to  buy  a  bit  of 
bread.  Farthings,  we  are  told,  were  formerly 
called  in  by  the'  beggars,  as  they  threatened  the 
riiin  of  their  community.  I  mould  not  won 
der,  therefore,  if  this  public-  fpiriled  people 
were  alfo  to  put  a  flop  to  the  circulation  of  bad 
half-pence,  by  melting  them  down  from  time 
to  time  as  they  come  into  their  hands.  The 
experiment  is  worth  making ;  and  I  am  aflured, 
that,  for  fome  end  or  other,  orders  will  be  if- 
fued  out  from  the  king  of"  the  beggars,  to  bring 
all  their  adulterated  copper  to  their  mint  in  the 
Borough,  or  their  foundery  in  Moorfields. 

I  was  led  to  the  confideration  of  this  fubjec~i 
by  fome  half- pence  I  had  juft  received  in  change ; 
among  which  one  in  particular  attracted  my 
regard,  that  feemed  once  to  have  borne  the 
profile  of"  King  William,  now  fcarcely  vifible, 
as  it  was  very  much  battered,  and  befides  other 
marks  of  ill  ufage  had  a  hole  through  the 
middle.  As  it  happened  to  be  the  evening  of 
a  day  of  fome  fatigue,  my  reflections  did  not 
much  interrupt  my  propenfity  to  fleep,  and  I 
infenfibly  fell  into  a  kind  of  half- (lumber ; 
when  to  imagination  the  half- penny  which  then 
lay  before  me  upon  the  table,  erecled  itfelf 
upon  its  rim,  and  from  the  royal  lips  (tamped 
on  its  furface  articulately  uttered  the  following 
narration. 

'  Sir !    I  (hall   not  pretend  to  conceal  from 

*  you  the  illegitimacy  of    my  birth,    or   the 
'  bafenefs  of   my  extraction  :    and   though  I 
'  feem  to  bear  the  venerable  marks  of  old  age, 

*  I   received  my   being  at  Birmingham  not  fix 
'  months  ago.     From  thence  I  was  tranfport- 
'  ed,  with  many  of  my  brethren  of  different 

*  dates,    characters,    and  configurations,    to  a 
'  Jew-pe*dlar  in  Duke's  Place,  who  paid  for  us 
'  in  fpecie   fcarce  a  fifth  part  of  our  nominal 
'  and  extrinfic  value.      We  were  foon  after  le- 
'  paratdy  difpofed  of,  at  a  more  modeiT'e  pro- 

*  fit,  to  coffee-houfes,  chop-houfes,  chandlerj- 

*  mops,  and  gin-ihops. 

'  I  had  not  been  long  in  the  world,  before 

*  an'  ingenious  tranfmutcr  of  metals  laid  vio- 

*  lent  hands  on  me  ;    and   obferving  my  thin 
'  fhape  and  flat  furface,  by  the  help  of  a  little 
'  quickfilver,  exalted  me  into  a  /hilling.     Ufe, 

*  however,  foon  degraded  me  again  to  my  na- 
"'  tive  low  ftation ;  and  I  unfortunately  fell  into 


the  pofl'c  (lion  of  an  urchin  juft  breeched,  who 
received  me  as  a  Chriftmas-box  of  his  god 
mother. 

'  A  love  of  money  is  ridiculoufly  inftilled 
into  children  fo  early,  that  before  they  can 
pofiibly  comprehend  the  ufe  of  it,  they  con- 
fider  it  as  of  great  value  :  I  loft,  therefore, 
the  very  eflence  of  my  being  in  the  cuftody 
of  this  hopeful  difciple  of  avarice  and  folly, 
and  was  kept  only  to  be  looked  at  and  ad 
mired  ;  but  a  bigger  boy  after  a  while 
fnatched  me  from  him,  and  releafed  me  from 
my  confinement. 

'  I  now  underwent  various  hardfhips  among 
his  play-fellows,  and  was  kicked'about,  huf- 
tled,  tofled  up,  chucked  into  holes  ;  which 
very  much  battered  and  impaired  me  :  but  I 
fuffered  moft  by  the  pegging  of  tops,  the 
marks  of  which  I  have  borne  about  me  to 
this  day.  I  was  in  this  ftate  the  unwitting 
caufe  of  rapacity,  ftrife,  envy,  rancour,  ma 
lice,  and  revenge,  among  the  little  apes  of 
mankind ;  and  became  the  object  and  the 
nurfe  of  thofe  paflions  which  difgrace  human 
nature,  while  I  appeared  only  to  engage 
children  in  innocent  paftimes.  At  length  I 
was  difmifled  from  their  fervice,  by  a  throw 
with  a  barrow-woman  for  an  orange. 
*  From  her  it  is  natural  to  conclude,  I  pofted 
to  the  gin- (hop;  where,  indeed,  it  is  proba 
ble  I  ihould  have  immediately  gone,  if  her 
luifhand,  a  foot-foldier,  bad  not  wrcfted  me 
from  her,  at  the  expence  of  a  bloody  nofe, 
black  eye,  fcratched  face,  and  torn  regimen 
tals.  By  him  I«was  carried  to  the  Mall  in 
St.  James's  Park  ;  where — I  am  afhamed  to- 
tell  how  I  parted  from  him — Let  it  fuffice, 
that  I  was  loon  after  fafely  depofited  in  a 
night-cellar. 

'  From  thence  I  got  into  the  coat-pocket 
of  a  Blood,  and  rema.ned  there  with  feveral 
of  my  brethren  for  fome  days  unnoticed. 
But  one  evening,  as  he  was  reeling  home 
from  the  tavern,  he  jerked  a  whole  handful 
of  us  through  a  fafli  window  into  the  dining- 
room  of  a  tradeimun,  who  he  remembered 
had  been  fo  unmannerly  to  him  the  day  be 
fore,  as  to  defire  payment  of  his  bill.  We 
repofed  in  foft  cafe  on  a  fine  Turkey  carpet 
till  the  next  morning,  when  the  maid  fwept 
us  up ;  and  fome  of  us  were  allotted  to  pur- 
chafe  tea,  fome  to  btiy  frmrF,  and  I  myfelf 
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<  was  immediately  trucked  away  at  the  door 
4  -for  The  Sweetheart's  Delight. 
•  '  It  is  not  my  defign  to  enumerate  every  lit- 
'  tie  accident  that  his  befallen  me,  or  to  dwell 

*  upon  trivial  and  indifferent  circumftances,  as 
'  is  the  praftice  of  thofe  important   egotiits, 
«  who  write  narratives,  memoirs,  and  travels. 
'  As  ufelefs  to  the  community  as  my  fmgle 
«  felf  may  appear  to  be,    I  have  been  the  in- 
'  ftrument  of  much  good  and  evil  in  the  inter- 
«  courfe  of  mankind :    I  have  contributed  no 

*  fmall  fum   to  the  revenues  of  the  crov/n,  by 

*  my  mare  in  each  news-paper ;    and  in  the 
'  confumption  of  tobacco,    fpirituous  liquors, 
'  and  other  taxable  commodities.       If  I  have 
'  encouraged  debauchery  or  fupported  extrava- 
'  gance  ;    I  have  alib  rewarded  the  labours  of 

*  induftry,  and  relieved  the  necefTities  of  indi- 
«  gence.      The  poor  acknowledge  me  as  their 

*  conftant  friend  ;    and  the  rich,  though  they 

*  affeft  to  flight  me,    and  treat  me  with  con- 
«  tempt,  are  often  reduced  by  their  follies  to 
'  diftrefles   which  it  is  even   in  my  power  to 
'  relieve. 

'  The  prefent  exaft  fchitiny  into  our  con- 

*  ftitution   has,  indeed,  very  much  obftrufted 
«  and  embarrafled  my  travels  ;  though  I  could 

*  not  but  rejoice  in  my  condition  laft  Tuefday, 

*  as  I  was  debarred  having  any  fhare  in  maim- 

*  ing,    bruiting,    aud  deftroying,  the  innocent 
•*  victims  of  vulgar   barbarity  :    I  was  happy 

'  in    being  confined   to  the  mock -encounters 

it  with  feathers  and  fluffed  leather ;  a  childi/h 

'  fport,    rightly   calculated  to  initiate  tender 


'  minds  in  arts  of  crueky,  and  prepare  them 
'  for  t!je  exercile  of  inhumanity  on  hdpleis 
'  animals  ! 

'  I  fliall  conclude,  Sir,  with  informing;  yon 
'  by  what  means  I  cr.mc  to  you  in  the  condi- 
'  tion  you  fee.  A  Choice  Spirit,  a  memb.er 
'  of  the  Kill-Care  Club,  broke  a  link-boy's 
'  pate  with  me  hft  night,  as  a  reward  for 
'  lighting  him  acrofs  the  kennel.  The  lad 
'  wafted  half  his  tar-flambeau  in  looLina;  for 
'  me  ;  but  I  efcaped  his  fearch,  being  lodged 
'  ihugly  againil  a  port.  This  morning  a  pa- 
'  rim  girl  picked  me  up,  and  carried  me  with 
'  raptures  to  the  next  baker's  mop  to  purchaie. 
'  a  roll.  The  mailer,  who  was  church -war - 
'  den,  examined  me  with  great  attention,  and 
'  then  gruffly  threatening  her  with  Bridewell 
'  for  putting  off  bad  money,  knocked  a  nail 
4  through  my  middle,  and  fattened  me  to  the 
.'  counter  :  but  the  moment  the  poor  hungry 
'  child  was  gone,  he  whipped  me  up  again, 
'  and  fending  ,me  away  with  others  in  'change 
<  to  the  next  cuilomer,  gave  me  this  opportu- 
'  nity  of  relating  my  adventures  to  you.' 

When  I  awaked,  I  found  myielf  ib  much 
invigorated  by  my  nap,  that  I  immediately 
wrote  .down  the  ftrange  ftory  which  I  had  juit 
heard  ;  and  as  jt  is  not  totally  deltitute  of  ufe 
and  entertainment,  I  have  lent  it  to  you,  that 
by  means  of  your  paper  it  may  be  communi- 
c'-Ucd  to  the  public. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  Servant, 

A  TIM.  TURNPENNY. 
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Arcanum  neque  tu  fcrutaberis  vllius  unquam  ; 
teges,  et  *vim>  tort  us,    ct  ira. 


Strive  not 

Tour  Patrols  bofom  to  explore  ; 
And  let  not  ivine  or  anger  wrc/i 
T.-y  intrufted  fecret  from  your  brenft. 


HOR. 


FRANCIS. 


OWE,,  the  following  paper  to  an  unknown 
.  correfppndent,  who  fent  it  to  Mr.  Payne 
a  few  days  ago,  directed  to  the  Adventurer. 
As  I  have  no  objection  to  the  general  princi 
ples  upon  which  it  is  written,  I  have  taken 


the  firft  opportunity  to  communicate  it  to  the 
public  :  the  fubjeft  is  unqueiHonably  of  great 
importance  ;  and  as  I  think  it  is  far  from  be 
ing  exhaufted,  it  may  poifibly  produce  anctht; 
lucubration, 

P  z 
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A  MONO  ST  all  the  beauties  and  excel - 
JT.A.  lencies  of  the  ancient  writers,  of  which 
I  profefs  rr.yfelf  an  admirer,  there  are  none 
which  ftrike  me  with  more  veneration,  than  the 
precepts  thffy  have  delivered  to  us  for  our  con 
duct  in  fociety.  The  fables  of  the  poets,  and 
the  narrations  of  the  hiftorians,  amaze  and  de 
light  us  with  their  refpective  qualifications  : 
bu{  wr  feel  ourfelves  particularly  concerned, 
when  a  moral  virtue,  or  a  focial  obligation,  is 
fet  before  us,  the  practice  of  which  is  our  in- 
diipenfable  duty  :  and,  perhips,  we  are  more 
ready  to  obferve  thefe  inftructions,  or  at  leaft 
aequiefce  fooner  in  the  propriety  of  them,  as 
the  authority  of  the  teacher  is  unqueftionable, 
the  addrefs  not  particularly  confined  or  le 
velled,  and  the  cenfure  confequently  lefs  dog 
matical. 

Of  all  the  virtues  which  the  ancients  pofTe(T- 
ed,  the  zeal  and  fidelity  of  their  friendfhips 
appear  to  me  as  the  higheft  diftinctions  of  their 
characters.  Private  peirfons,  and  particular 
affinities  amongft  them,  hav"e  been  long  cele 
brated  and  admired  :  and  if  we  examine  their 
conduct  as  companions,  we  fhall  find,  that  the 
rites  of  their  religion  Were  not  more  facred, 
more  ftrongly  ratified,  or  more  feverely  pre- 
ferved,  than  their  laws  of  fociety. 

The  table  of  friendfhip,  and  the  altar  of 
facrifice  were  equally  incontaminated  :  the 
myfteries  of  Bacchus  were  enveloped  with  as 
many  leaves  as  tl]ofe  of  Ceres  j  and  the  pro. 
fanation  of  either  deity  excluded  the  offenders 
from  the  aflemblies  of  men  :  the  revealer  was 
judged  aecurfed,  and  impiety  was  thought  to 
accompany  his  fteps.  '  . 

Without  inveigliing  againft  the  practice  of 
the  prefent  times,  or  comparing  it  with  that  of 
the  paft,    I  ftiail  only  remark,  that  if  we  can 
not  meet  together  upon  the  honeft  principles  of 
focial   beings,  'there  is  reafon  to  fear  that  we 
are  placed  in  the  moft  unfortunate  and   lamen 
table  aera  fincethe  creation  of  mankind.     It  is 
riot   the  increafe  of  vices  infeparabte  from  hu 
manity  that  alannsus,  the  riots  of  the  licentious, 
er  the  outrages  of  the  profligate;  but  it  is  the 
abfence  of  that  integrity,    the  neglect  of  that 
virtue,    the  contempt  of  that  honour,    which 
by  connecting  individuals  formed  fociety,  and 
without  which  fociety  can  no  longer  fubfift. 

Few  men   are  calculated  for  that  clofe  con- 
ruction,  which  we  diftinguifh  by  the  s 


tion  of  friendfhip  ;  and  we  well  know  the  dif 
ference  between  a  friend  and  an  acquaintance; 
the  acquaintance  is  in  a  poft  of  progreflion  ; 
and  after  having  pafTed  through  a  courfe  oi 
proper  experience,  and  given  fufficient  evidence 
of  his  merit,  takes  a  new  title,  and  ranks  him- 
felf  higher.  He  muft  now  be  confidered  as  in 
a  place  of  confequence  ;  in  which  all  the  orna 
ments  of  our  nature  are  neceflary  to  fupport 
him.  But  the  great  requiiites,  thofe  without 
which  all  others  are  ufelefs,  are  fidelity  and 
taciturnity.  He  muft  not  only  be  fuperior  to 
loquacious  imbecillity,  he  muft  be  well  able 
to  reprefs  the  attacks  of  curiofity,  and  to  refiflr 
thofe  powerful  engines  that  will  be  employed 
againft  him,  wine  and  refentment.  Such  are 
the  powers  that  he  muft  constantly  exert,  after 
a  truft  is  repofed  in  him  :  and  that  he  may  not 
overload  himfelf,  let  him  not  add  to  his  charge,, 
by  his  own  enquiries  ;  let  it  be  a  devolved, 
not  an  acquired  commiffion.  Thus  accoutred— 

Sub  iifdem 

Sit  trabibus,  fragilemque  mecum 
Solvat  Phafelon. 

They  who  myfteries  reveal, 
Beneath  my  roof  fhall  never  live, 
Shall  never  hoift  with  me  the  doubtful  fail. 

FRANCIS. 

There  are  as  few  inftigations  in  this  country 
to  a  breach  of  confidence,  as  fincerity  can  re 
joice  under.  The  betrayer  is  for  ever  fhutout 
from  the  ways  of  men,  and  his  difcoveries  are 
deemed  the  effects  of  malice.  We  wifely  ima. 
Ijine  he  muft  be  actuated  by  other  motives  than 
the  promulgation  of  truth  ;  and  we  receive  his 
evidence,  however  we  may  ufe  it,  with  contempt. 
Political  exigencies  may  require  a  ready  reception 
of  fuch  private  advices  :  but  though  the  neceffi- 
ties  of  government  admit  the  intelligence,  the 
wifdom  of  it  but  barely  encourages  the  intelli 
gencer.  There  is  no  name  fo  odious  to  us,  as 
that  of  an  informer.  The  very  alarm  in  our 
ftreets  at  the  approach  of  one,  is  a  fufficient  proof 
of  the  general  abhorrence  of  this  character. 

Since  thefe  aie  the  confequential  conditions 
upon  which  men  acquire  this  denomination,  it 
may  be  afked  what  are  the  inducements  to  the 
treachery.  I  do  not  luppofe  it  always  proceeds 
from  the  badneft  of  the  mind ;  and  indeed  I 
think  it  is  impoffible  that  it  mould :  weaknefs 
difcovers  what  malignity  propagates,  till  at 
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laft,  confirmation  is  required,  with  all  the  fo- 
lem'nity  of  proof,  from  the  firft  author  of  the 
report ;  who  only  defigned  to  gratify  his  own 
loquacity,  or  the  importunity  of  his  compani 
on.  An  idle  vanity  inclines  us  to  enumerate 
our  parties  of  mirth  and  friendship  ;  and  we 
believe  our  importance  is  increafed,  by  a  reca 
pitulation  of  the  difcourfe,  of  which  we  were 
fuch  diftinguifhed  fharers  :  and  to  mew  that  we 
were  efteemed  fit  to  be  entrufted  with  affairs  of 
great  concern  and  privacy,  we  notably  give  in 
our  detail  of  them. 

There  is,  beSides,  a  very  general  inclination 
amongft  us  to  hear  a  Secret,  to  whomfoever  it 
relates,  known  or  unknown  to  us,  of  whatever 
import,  ferious  or  trifling,  fo  it  be  but  a  fe 
cret  :  the  delight  of  telling  it,  and  of  hearing 
it,  are  nearly  proportionate  and  equal.  The 
pofleflbr  of  the  valuable  treafure  appears  indeed 
rather  to  have  the  advantage  ;  and  he  Seems  to 
claim  his  Superiority.  I  have  difcovered  at 
once  in  a  large  company,  by  an  air  and  deport 
ment  that  is  aflumed  upon  fuch  occafions,  who 
it  is  that  is  confcious  of  this  happy  charge  5 


he  appears  reftlefs  and  full  of  doubt  for  a  con- 
fiderable  time  ;  has  freqvient  consultations  with 
himfelf,  like  a  bee  undetermined  where  to  let- 
tie  in  a  variety  of  Sweets ;  till  at  laft,  one  hap 
py  ear  attracts  him  more  forcibly  than  the 
reft,  and  there  he  fixes,  •  dealing  and  giving 
odours/ 

In  a  little  time  it  becomes  a  matter  of  great 
amazement,  that  the  whole  town  is  as  well  ac 
quainted  with  the  ftory  as  the  two  who  were  (b 
buSily  engaged  j  and  the  confternation  is  great 
er,  as  each  reporter  is  confident  that  he  only 
communicated  it  to  one  perfon.  '  A  report,' 
lays  Strada,  '  thus  tranimitted  from'  one  to 
'  one,  is  like  a  drop  of  water  at  the  top  of  a 
'  houfe  ;  it  defcends  but  from  tile  to  tile,  yet 
'  at  laft  makes  its  way  to  the  gutter,  and  then 
'  is  involved  in  the  general  ftream.'  And  if  I 
may  add  to  the  comparison,  the  drop  of  water, 
after  its  progrefs  through  all  the  channels  of 
the  ftreets,  is  not  more  contaminated  with  filth 
and  dirt,  than  a  Simple  ftory,  after  it  his 
parted  through  the  mouths  of  a  few  modem 
tale-bearers. 
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Nulla  fides  regni  fociis,  omnifque  potejias 
Impatient  confortis  erit,  LUC  AN. 

No  fait  A  of  partner/hip  dominion  mvns ; 
Still  Dijcord  hovers  o'er  divided  thrones* 


IT  is  well  known,  that  many  things  appear 
plaufible  in  fpeculation,  which  can  never 
be  reduced  to  practice ;  and  that  of  the  num- 
berlefs  projects  that  have  flattered  mankind 
with  theoretical  fpecioumefs,  few  have  Served 
any  other  purpose  than  to  mew  the  ingenuity  of 
their  contrivers.  A  voyage  to  the  moon,  how 
ever  romantic  and  abSurd  the  Scheme  may  now 
appeal,  Since  the  properties  of  air  have  been 
better  underltood,  Seemed  highly  probable  to 
many  of  the  aSpiring  wits  in  the  laft  century, 
who  began  to  doat  upon  their  glofly  plumes, 
and  fluttered  with  impatience  for  the  hour  of 
their  departure. 

•  •     Pereant  ve/ligia  mille 

Ante  fugam,    abfentemque  ferit  grains   ungula 
campum. 

Hills,  vales,  and  floods,  appear  already  croft  j 
And,  ere  he  ftarts,  a  thoufand  fteps  are  loft. 

POPE. 


Among  the  fallacies  which  only  experience 
can  detect,  there  are  Some  of  which  Scarcely 
experience  itfelf  can  deftroy  the  influence ; 
Some  which,  by  a  captivating  (hew  of  indubit 
able  certainty,  are  perpetually  gaining  upon 
the  human  mind ;  and  which,  though  every 
trial  ends  in  difappointment,  obtain  new  credit 
as  the  SenSe  of  mifcarriage  wears  gradually 
away,  perSuade  us  to  try  again  what  we  have 
tried  already,  and  expoSe  us,  by  the  Same  failure 
to  double  vexation. 

Of  this  tempting,  this  delufive  kind,  is  the 
expectation  cf  great  performances  by  confede 
rated  ftrength.  The  fpeculatift,  when  he  has 
carefully  obferved  how  much  may  be  perform 
ed  by  a  fingle  hand,  calculates  by  a  veiy  eafy 
operation  the  force  of  th9uSands,  and  goes  on 
accumulating  power  till  refiftance  vanimes  be 
fore  it ;  then  rejoices  in  the  SucceSs  of  his  new 
Scheme,  and  wonders  at  the  folly  or  idleneSs  of 
former  ages,  whp  have  lived  in  want  of  what 
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might  To  readily  be  procured,  and  fuffered 
themfelves  to  be  debarred  from  happinefs  by 
cbftacles  which  one  united  effort  would  have  fo 
eafily  furmounted. 

But  this  gigantic  phantom  of  collective  pow- 
•er  vanifhes  at  once  into  air  and  emptinefs,  at 
the  firft  attempt  to  put  it  into  action.  The 
different  apprehenfions,  the  difcordantpafnons, 
the  jarring  interefts  of  men,  will  fcarcely  per 
mit  that  many  mould  unite  in  one  undertaking. 

Of  a  great  and  complicated  defign,  fomewill 
never  be  brought  to  dif'cern  the  end  ;  and  of  the 
feveral  means  by  which  it  may  be  accomplim- 
ed,  the  choice  will  be  a  perpetual  fubject  of 
debate,  as  every  man  is  fwayed  in  his  deter 
mination  by  his  own  knowledge  or  conveni 
ence.  In  a  long  feries  of  action,  fome  will 
'languim  with  fatigue,  and  fome  be  drawn  off 
Ijy  prefent  gratifications  ;  fome  will  loiter  be 
caufe  others  labour,  and  fome  will  ceafe  to  la- 
'bour  becaufe  others  loiter  :  and  if  once  they 
come  within  profpect  of  fuccefs  and  profit, 
fome  will  be  greedy  and  others  envious  ;  fome 
will  undertake  more  than  they  can  perform,  to 
enlarge  their  claims  of  advantage;  fomewill 
perform  lefs  than  they  undertake,  left  their  la 
bours  fhould  chiefly  turn  to  the  benefit  of  others. 

The  hiftory  of  manlcind  informs  us  that  a 
fmgle  power  is  very  ieldom  broken  by  a  confe 
deracy.  States  of  different  interefts,  and  af- 
pects  malevolent  to  each  other,  may  be  united 
tor  a  time  by  common  diftrefs  ;  and  in  the  ar  - 
dour  of  felf-prefervation  fall  unanimously  upon 
an  enemy,  by  whom  they  are  all  equally  en 
dangered.  But  if  their  firft  attackcan  bewith- 
ftooci,  time  will  never  fail  to  diffolve  their  uni 
on  ;  fuccefs  and  mifcarriage  will  be  equally 
deftructive  :  after  the  conqueft  of  a  province, 
they  will  quarrel  in  the  divifion  ;  after  the  lols 
of  a  battle,  all  will  be  endeavouring  to  fecure 
therhfelves  by  abandoning  the  reft. 

From  the  impoffibility  of  confining  numbers 
TO  the  conftant  and  uniform  profecution  of  a 
common  intereil,  arifes  the  difficulty  of  fecur- 
ing  fubjects  againft  the  encroachment  of  go 
vernors.  Power  is  always  gradually  ftealing 
away  from  the  many  to  the  few,  becaufe  the 
few  are  more  vigvmt  and  confiftent ;  it  ftill 
contracts  to  a  fmaller  number,  till  in  time  it 
renters  in  a  fingje  perfon. 

Thus  all  the  forms  of  government  inftituted 
•3rr,cn£  mankind,  perpetually  tend  towards  mo 


narchy  ;  and  power,  however  diffufed  through 
the  whole  community,  is  by  negligence  or 
x-orruption,  commotion  or  diftrefs,  repofed  at 
laft  in  the  chief  magiftrate. 

'  There  never  appear,'  fays  Swift,  '  more 
'  than  five  or  fix  men  of  genius  in  an  age;  but 
'  if  they  were  united,  the  world  could  not 
'  ftand  before  them.'  It  is  happy,  therefore* 
for  mankind,  that  of  this  union  there  is  no 
probability.  As  men  take  in  a  wider  compafs 
of  intellectual  furvey,  they  are  more  likely  to 
chufe  different  objects  of  purfuit ;  as  they  fee 
more  ways  to  the  fame  end,  they  will  be  lefs 
eafily  perfuaded  to  travel  together ;  as  each  is 
better  qualified  to  form  an  independent  fcheme  of 
private  greatnefs,  he  will  reject  with  great  ob- 
ftinacy  the  project  of  another  ;  as  each  is  more 
able  to  diftinguifh  himfelf  as  the  head  of  a 
party,  he  will  lefs  readily  be  made  a  follower  or 
an  aflbciate. 

The  reigning  philofophy  informs  us,  that 
the  vaft  bodies  which  coirftitute  the  univerfe, 
are  regulated  in  their  progrefs  through  the  ethe- 
rial  fpaces  by  the  perpetual  agency  of  contrary 
forces ;  by  one  of  which  they  are  reftrained 
from  deferting  their  orbits,  and  lofing  them- 
ft-lves  in  the  inomenfity  of  heaven ;  and  held  off 
by  the  other  from  iufliing  together,  and  cluf- 
tcring  round  their  centre  with  everlafting  co- 
hefibn. 

The  fame  contrariety  of  impulfe  may  be  per 
haps  difcovered  in  the  motions  of  men  :  we  are 
formed  for  fociety,  not  for  combination ;  v.re 
are  equally  unqualified  to  live  in  a  dole  connec 
tion  with  our  fellow  beings,  and  in  total  fepa- 
ration  from  them  ;  we  are  attracted  towards 
each  other  by  general  fympathy,  but  kept  back 
from  contact  by  private  interefts. 

§pme  philofophers  have  been  foolifh  enough 
to  imagine,  that  improvements  might  be  made 
in  the  fyftem  of  the  univerfe,  by  a  different  ar 
rangement  of  the  orbs  of  heaven  5  and  politi 
cians,  equally  ignorant  and  equally  prefump- 
tuous,  may  eafily  be  led  to  fuppofe,  that  the  hap 
pinefs  of  our  world  would  be  promoted  by  a  dif 
ferent  tendencyof  the  humanmind.  Itappears, 
indeed,  to  a  flight  and  fuperficial  obferver,  that 
many  things  impracticable  in  our  prefent  ftate 
might  be  eafily  effected,  if  mankind  were  better 
difpofed  to  union  and  co-operation  :  but  a  little 
reflect  ion  will  difcover,  that  if  confederacies  were 
-  eafily  formed,  they  would  lofe  their  efficacy,  fmce 
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numbers  would  be  oppofed  to  number;,  and  una- 
itirriity  to  unanimity  ;  and  inftead  of  the  prefent 
petty  competitors  of  individuals  or  fingle  fami 
lies,  multitudes  would  be  Ibpplanting  multi 
tudes,  and  thoufands  plotting againft  thoufands. 

There  is  no  clafs  of  the  human  fpecies,  of 
which  the  union  leems  to  have  been  more  ex 
pected,  than  of  the  learned  -.  the  reft  «f  the 
world  have  almoft:  always  agreed  to  fhut  fcho- 
lars  up  together  in  colleges  and  cloifters :  fure- 
ly  not  without  hope,  that  they  would  look  for 
that  happinefs  in  concord,  which  they  were  de 
barred  from  finding  in  Variety  ;  and  that  fuch 
conjunctions  of  intellect  would  recompenfe  the 
munificence  of  founders  and  patrons,  by  per 
formances  above  the  reach  of  any  fingle  mind. 

But  Difcord,  who  found  means  to  roll  her 
apple  into  the  banqueting  chamber  of  the  god- 
defles,  has  had  the  addrefs  to  1'catter  her  laurels 
in  the  leminaries  of  learning.  The  friendfhip 
of  ftudents  and  of  beauties  is  for  the  mod 
part  equally  fmcere,  and  equally  durable:  as 
both  depend  for  happinefs  on  the  regard  of 
others,  on  that  of  which  the  value  ariles  merely 


from  companion,  they  are  both  expefed  to  per 
petual  jealoulies,  and  both  inceffantly  employ 
ed  in  fchemes  to  intercept  the  praifes  of  each 
other. 

I  am,  however,  far  from  intending  to  in 
culcate,  that  this  confinement  of  the  ftudious 
to  ftudious  companions,  has  been  wholly  with 
out  advantages  to  the  public  :  neighbourhood, 
where  it  does  not  conciliate  friend/hip,  incites 
competition  ;  and  he  that  would  contentedly 
reft  in  a  lower  degree  cf  excellence,  where  he 
had  no  rival  to  dread,  will  be  urged  by  his  im 
patience  of  inferiority  to  inct.Tant  endeavours 
after  great  attainment. 

Thefe  ftimulationsof  honeft  rivalry  are,  per 
haps,  the  chief  effects  cf  academies  and  focie  - 
ties  ;  for  whatever  be  the  bulk  of  their  joint 
labours,  every  fingle  piece  is  always  the  pro 
duction  of  an  individual,  that  owes  nothing  to 
his  colleagues  but  the  contagion  of  diligence, 
a  refolution  to  write,  becaufe  the  reft  are  writ 
ing,  and  the  fcorn  of  obfcurity  while  the  reft 
are  illuftrious. 

T 
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Muru  fjtiriteoyx 


Far  from  my  table  be  the  tell-tale 


PROV.  GR. 


IT  has  been  remarked,  that  men  are  gene 
rally  kind  in  proportion  as  they  are  hap 
py  ;  and  it  is  faid  even  of  the  devil,  that  he  is 
good  humoured  when  he  is  pleafed.  Every 
act,  therefore,  by  which  another  is  injured, 
from  whatever  motive,  contrails  more  guilt, 
and  expreffes  greater  malignity,  if  it  is  com 
mitted  in  thofe  feafons  which  are  fet  apart  to 
pleaiautry  and  good  humour,  and  brightened 
with  enjoyments  peculiar  to  rational  and  focial 
beings. 

Detraction  is  among  thofe  vices  which  the 
moft  languid  virtue  has  lufficient  force  to  pre 
vent;  becaufe,  by  detraction,  that  is  not  gain- 
ed  which  is  taken  away  :  '  he  who  filches  from 
'  me  my  good  name,'  fays  Shakefpeare,  *  en- 
'  riches  not  himlelf,  but  makes  me  poor  in- 
'  deed.'  As  nothing,  therefore,  degrades 
human  nature  more  than  detraction,  no 
thing  more  difgraces  converfation.  The 
detractor,  as  he  is  the  loweft  jnoral  cha 
racter,  reflects  greater  dishonour  upon  his 


company  than  the  hangman  ;  and  he  whofe  dif- 
pofuion  is  a  fcandal  to  his  fpecies,  fhould  be 
more  diligently  avoided  than  he  who  is  fcan- 
dalous  only  by  his  office. 

But  for  this  practice,  however  vile,  fome 
have  dared  to  apologize,  by  contending,  that 
the  report,  by  which  they  injured  an  ablent 
character,  was  true :  this,  however,  amounts 
to  no  more  than  that  they  have  not  complicat 
ed  malice  with  falfhood,  and  that  there  is.  fome 
difference  between  detraction  and  (lander.  To 
relate  all  the  ill  that  is  true  of  the  beft  man  in 
the  world,  would  probably  render  him  the  ob 
ject  of  fufpicion  and  diftruft  ;  and  if  this  prac 
tice  was  univerfal,  mutual  confidence  and 
eiteem,  the  comforts  of  fociety,  and  the  en 
dearments  of  friendfhip,  would  be  at  an  end. 

There  is  fomething  unfpeakably  more  hate 
ful  in  thofe  fpecies  of  villainy  by  which  the  law- 
is  evaded,  than  in  thofe  by  which  it  is  violate<i 
and  defined.  Courage  lias  fometimes  preferved 
rapacity  from  abhorrence,  as  beauty  has  been 
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thought  to  apologize  for  proftitution  ;  but  the 
injuftice  of  cowardice  is  univerfaliy  abhorred, 
and,  like  the  lewdnefs  of  deformity,  has  no 
advocate.  Thus  hateful  are  the  wretches  who 
detract  with  caution  ;  and  while  they  perpe 
trate  the  wrong,  are  felicitous  to  ?void  the  re 
proach  :  they  do  not  fay,  that  Chloe  forfeited 
her  honour  to  Lyfander  ;  but  they  fay  that  fuch 
a  report  has  been  fpread,  they  know  not  how 
true.  Thofe  who  propagate  thefe  reports  fre 
quently  invent  them  j  and  it  is  no  breach  of 
charity  to  fuppofe  this  to  be  always  the  cafe, 
t>ecaufe  no  man  who  fpreads  detraction  would 
have  fcrupled  to  produce  it ;  and  he  who  mould 
t'iffufe  poifon  in  a  brook  would  fcarce  be  ac 
quitted  of  a  malicious  defign,  though  he  mould 
alledge  that  he  received  it  of  another  who  is  do 
ing  the  fame  elfewhere. 

Whatever  is  incompatible  with  the  higheft 
dignity  of  our  nature,  mould  indeed  be  excluded 
from  our  converfation  :  as  companions,  not  on 
ly  that  which  we  owe  to  ourfelves  but  to  others, 
is  required  of  us ;  and  they  who  can  indulge 
any  vice  in  the  prefence  of  each  other  are  be 
come  obdurate  in  guilt  and  infenfible  to  in 
famy. 

REVERENCE  THY  SELF,  is  one  of  the  fub- 
lime  precepts  of  that  amiable  philofopher, 
whofe  humanity  alone  was  an  inconteftible  proof 
of  the  dignity  of  his  mind.  Pythagoras,  in  his 
idea  of  virtue,  comprehended  intellectual  pu 
rity  j  and  he  fuppofed,  that  by  him  who  reve 
renced  himfelf,  thofe  thoughts  would  be  fup- 
prefled  by  which  a  being  capable  of  virtue  is 
degraded :  this  divine  precept  evidently  pre- 
liippofes  a  reverence  of  others,  by  which  men 
are  reftrained  from  more  grofs  immoralities ; 
and  with  which  he  hoped  a  reverence  of  felt" 
would  alfb  co  operate  as  an  auxiliary  motive. 

The  great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  was 
perhaps  the  moft  accomplifhed  gentleman  of  his 
age,  would  never  fuffer  any  approaches  to  ob- 
fcenity  in  his  prefence  ;  and  it  was  faid  by  the 
late  Lord  Cobham,  that  he  did  not  reprove  it 
as  an  immorality  in  the  fpeaker,  but  refented 
it  as  an  indignity  to  himfelf  s  and  it  is  evident, 
that  to  fpeak  evil  of  the  abient,  to  utter  lewd 
nefs,  blafphemy  or  trealbn,  muft  degrade  not 
only  him  who  fpeaks,  but  thofe  who  hear  ;  for 
iurely  that  dignity  of  character  which  a  man 
ought  always  to  fuftain,  is  in  danger  when  he 


rs  made  the  confident  of  treachery,  detraction, 
impiety,  or  luft :  for  he  who  in  converfation 
difplays  his  own  vices,  imputes  them  ;  as  he 
who  boafts  to  another  of  a  robbery,  prefup- 
pofes  that  he  is  a  thief. 

It  mould  be  a  general  rule,  never  to  utter 
any  thing  in  converfation  which  would  juftly 
di/honour  us  if  it  mould  be  reported  to  the 
world  ?  if  this  rule  could  be  always  kept,  we 
mould  be  fecure  in  our  own  innocence  againft 
the  craft  of  knaves  and  parafites,  the  ftratagems 
of  cunning,  and  the  vigilance  of  envy. 

But  after  all  the  bounty  of  nature,  and  all 
the  labour  of  virtue,  many  imperfections  will 
be  (till  difcerned  in  human  beings,  even  by 
thofe  who  do  not  fee  with  all  the  perfpicacity 
of  human  wifdom  :  and  he  is  guilty  of  the  mod 
aggravated  detraction  who  reports  the  weaknefs 
of  a  good  mind  difcovered  in  an  unguarded 
hour  ;  fomething  which  is  rather  the  effect  of 
negligence,  than  defign  j  rather  a  folly,  than 
a  fault ;  a  fally  of  vanity,  rather  than  an  erupti 
on  of  malevolence.  It  has,  therefore,  been  a 
maxim  inviolably  facred  among  good  men,  ne 
ver  to  difclofe  the  fecrets  of  private  converfa 
tion  ;  a  maxim  which,  though  it  feems  to  arife 
from  the  breach  of  fome  other,  does  yet  imply 
that  general  rectitude,  which  is  produced  by  a 
confcioufnefs  of  virtuous  dignity,  and  a  regard 
to  that  reverence  which  is  due  to  ourfelves  and 
others :  for  to  conceal  any  immoral  purpofe, 
which  to  difclofe  is  to  difappoint  j  any  crime, 
which  to  hide  is  to  countenance  j  or  any  cha 
racter,  which  to  avoid  is  to  be  fafe  $  as  it  is  in 
compatible  with  virtue,  and  injurious  to  focie- 
ty,  can  be  a  law  only  among  thofe  who  aro 
enemies  to  both. 

Among  fuch,  indeed,  it  is  a  law  which  there 
is  fome  degree  of  obligation  to  fulfil ;  and  the 
fecrets  even  of  their  converfation  are  perhaps 
feldom  difclofed,  without  an  aggravation  of 
their  guilt :  it  is  the  intereft  of  fbciety,  that 
the  veil  of  taciturnity  mould  be  drawn  over  the 
myfteries  of  drunkennefs  and  lewdnefs  $  and  to 
hide  even  the  machinations  of  envy,  ambition, 
or  revenge,  if  they  happen  to  mingle  in  th'efe 
orgies  among  the  rites  of  Bacchus,  feems  to 
be  the  duty  of  the  initiated,  though  not  of  the 
prophane. 

Is  he  who  has  aflbciated  with  robbers,  who 
has  repofed  and  accepted  a  truft,  and  whofe 
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guilt  is  a  pledge  of  his  fidelity,  mould  betray 
his  aflbciates  for  hire  ;  if  he  is  urged  to  fecure 
himfelf,  by  the  anxiety  of  fufpicion,  or  the 
terrors  of  cowardice,  or  to  punifh  others  by  the 
importunity  of  refentment  and  revenge;  though 
the  public  receives  benefit  from  his  conducl, 
and  may  think  it  expedient  to  reward  him,  yet 
he  has  only  aJded  to  every  other  ipecies  of 
guilt,  that  of  treachery  to  his  friends  :  he  has 
demonftrated,  that  he  is  Ib  deftitute  of  virtue* 
us  not  to  poflefs  even  thole  vices  which  refemble 
jt :  and  that  he  ought  to  be  cut  off  as  totally 
unfit  for  human  fociety,  but  that,  as  pcifon  is 
an  antidote  to  poifon,  his  crimes  are  a  fecurity 
againft  the  crimes  or  others. 

It  is,  however,  true,  that  if  fuch  an  offen 
der  is  flung  with  remorfe,  if  he  feels  the  force 
of  higher  obligations  than  thole  of  an  iniquit 
ous  compact,  and  if  urged  by  a  defire  to  atone 
for  the  injury  which  he  has  done  to  fociety,  he 
gives  in  his  information,  and  delivers  up  his 
aflbciates,  with  whatever  reluctance,  to  the 
laws ;  by  this  facrifke  he  ratifies  his  repen 
tance,  he  becomes  again  the  friend  of  his 
country,  and  delerves  not  only  protection 
but  efteem  :  for  the  fame  aclion  may  be  either 
virtuous  or  vicious,  and  may  deferve  either 
honour  or  infamy,  as  it  may  be  performed  up 
on  different  principles  ;  and  indeed  no  aclion 
can  be  morally  clafled  or  eftimated,  without 
fome  knowledge  of  the  motive  by  which  it  is 
produced. 

But  as  there  is  feldom  any  other  clue  to  the 


motives  of  particular  actions,  than  the  general 
tenor  of  his  life  by  whom  they  are  performed  ; 
and  as  the  lives  of  thofe  who  ferve  their  coun 
try  by  bringing  its  enemies  to  punifhment  are 
commonly  flagitious  in  the  higheft  degree  ;  the 
ideas  of  this  fervice  and  the  mod  fordid  villainy 
are  fo  connected,  that  they  always  recur  toge 
ther  :  if  only  this  part  of  a  character  is  known* 
we  immediately  infer  that  the  whole  is  infa 
mous  ;  and  it  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  the 
name  by  which  it  is  exprefied  efpecially  when 
it  is  ufed  to  denominate  a  profeffion  mould  be 
odious  ;  or  that  a  gocxj  man  mould  not  always 
have  fufficient  fortitude  to  ftrike  away  the  maflc 
of  difllmulation,  anddireft  thefword  of  jufticc. 
But  whatever  might  be  thought  of  thofe  who 
difcharge  their  obligations  to  the  public  by 
treachery  to  their  companions,  it  cannot  be 
pretended  that  he  to  whom  an  immoral  defign 
is  communicated  by  inadvertence  or  miftake, 
is  Under  any  private  obligation  to  conceal  it ; 
the  charge  which  devolves  upon  him  he  mult 
inftantly  renounce}  for  while  he  hefitates, 
his  virtue  is  fufpended ;  and  he  who  commu 
nicates  fuch  defign  to  another,  not  by  inadver 
tence  or  miftakef  but  upon  preemption  of 
concurrence,  commits  an  outrage  upon  his  ho 
nour,  and  defies  his  refentment* 

Let  none>  therefore,  be  encouraged  to  pro- 
phane  the  rites  of  converfation,  much  lefs  of 
friendfhip,  by  fuppofing  there  is  any  law  which 
ought  to  reftrain  the  indignation  of  virtue,  or 
deter  repentance  from  reparation. 
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Committutit  eadem  d\<uerfo  critnina  fata ; 

llle  crucem  pretium  fieleris  tulit,  hie  diadtma. 


JuV* 


•E'v'ry  age  relates, 


'That  equal  crimes  unequal  fates  have  found ; 
And  <whiljl  one  'villain  fivir/gs,  another's  crown* d. 


MA  ft,  though  as  a  rational  being  he  has 
thought  fit  te  ftile  himfelf  the  lord  of 
the  creation,  is  yet  frequently  the  voluntary 
flave  of  prejudice  and  cuftom  ;  the  moft  general 
opinions  are  often  abfurd,  and  the  prevailing 
principles  of  aclion  ridiculous. 

It  may,  however,  be  allowed,  that  if  in  thde 
inftances  reafon  always  appeared  to  be  over- 
VOL.  II. 


horrre  by  the  importunity  of  appetite  ;  if  the 
future  was  faeririced  to  the  prelent,  and  hope 
renounced  only  for  pofTeflion  ;  there  would  not 
be  much  caufe  for  wondej; :  but  that  man  fhould 
draw  ablurd  conclufions,  contrary  to  his  im 
mediate  intereft  j  that  he  mould  even  at  the 
rifque  of  life  gratify  thole  vices  in  fome,  which 
in  others  he  punifties  with  a  gibbet  or  a  wheel, 
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is  in  the  higheft  degree  aftonifhing ;  and  is  fuch 
an  inftance  of  the  weaknefs  of  our  reafon,  and 
the  fallibility  of  our  judgment,  as  fhould  in 
cline  us  to  accept  with  gratitude  of  that  gui 
dance  which  is  from  above. 

But  if  it  is  ftrange,  that  one  man  has  been 
immortalized  as  a  god,  and  another  put  to  death 
as  a  felon,  for  actions  which  have  the  fame  mo 
tive  and  the  fame  tendency,  merely  becaufe  they 
were  circumftantially  different ;  it  is  yet  more 
ftrange,  that  this  difference  has  always  been 
fuch  as  increafes  the  abfurdity ;  and  that  the 
action  which  expofes  a  man  to  infamy  and  death, 
wants  only  greater  aggravation  of  guilt,  and 
more  extenfive  and  pernicious  effects,  to  render 
him  the  object  of  veneration  and  applaufe. 

Bagfhot  the  robber,  having  loft  the  booty  of 
a  week  among  his  aflbciates  at  hazard,  loaded 
his  piftols,  mounted  his  horfe,  and  took  the 
Kentifh  road,  with  a  refolution  not  to  return 
till  he  had  recruited  his  purfe.  Within  a  few 
miles  of  London,  juft  as  he  heard  a  village  clock 
ftrike  nine,  he  met  two  gentlemen  in  a  poft- 
cbaife,  which  he  flopped.  One  of  the  gentle-' 
men  immediately  prefented  a  piftol,  and  at  the 
fame  time  a  fervartt  rode  up  armed  with  a  blun- 
derbufs.  The  -^robber,  perceiving  that  he 
mould  be>  vigoroufly  oppofed,  turned  off  from 
the  chaife,  and  difcharged  a  piftol  at  the  fer- 
vant,  who  inftantly  fell  dead  from  his  horfe. 
The  gentlemen  had  now  leaped  from  the  chaife  ; 
but  the  foremoft  receiving  a  blow  on  his  head 
with  the  ftock  of  the  piltol  that  had  been  juft 
fired,  reeled  back  a  few  paces  j  the  other  hav 
ing  fired  at  the  murderer  without  fuccefs,  at 
tempted  to  difmount  him,  and  fucceeded  ;  but 
while  they  were  grappling  with  each  other,  the 
villain  drew  a  knife,  and  ftabbed  his  antago- 
nift  to  the  heart.  He  then,  with  the  calm  in 
trepidity  of  a  hero  who  is  familiar  with  dan 
ger,  proceeded  to  rifle  the  pockets  of  the  dead  5 
and  the  furvivor  having  recovered  from  the 
blow,  and  being  imperioufly  commanded  to 
deliver,  was  now  obliged  to  comply.  When 
the  victor  had  thus  obtained  the  pecu 
niary'  reward  of  his  prowefs,  he  deter 
mined  to  lofe  no  part  of  the  glory  which 
as  conqueror  was  now  in  his  power :  turn 
ing,  therefore,  to  the  unhappy  gentleman 
whom  he  had  plundered,  he  condefcended  to 
infult  him  with  the  applaufe  of  confcious  fupe- 


riority ;  he  told  him,  that  he  had  never  robbed 
any  perfons  who  behaved  better ;  and  as  a  tri 
bute  due  to  the  merit  of  the  dead,  and  as  a 
token  of  his  efteem  for  the  living,  he  gene- 
roufly  threw  him  back  a  milling,  to  prevent 
his  being  flopped  at  the  turnpike. 

He  now  remounted  his  horfe,  and  fet  off  to 
wards  London,  bxit  at  the  turnpike,  a  coach 
that  was  paying  the  toll  obftructed  his  way  5 
and  by  the  light  of  the  flambeau  that  was  behind 
it,  he  difcovered  that  his  c&at  was  much  ftain- 
ed  with  blood  :  this  difcovery  threw  him  into 
fuch  confufion,  that  he  attempted  to  rufh  by} 
he  was  however  prevented ;  and  his  appearance 
giving  great  reafon  to  fufpect  his  motive,  he 
was  fei?.ed  and  detained. 

In  the  coach  were  two  ladies,  and  a  little 
boy  about  five  years  old.  The  ladies  were 
greatly  alarmed  when  they  heard  that  a  per- 
fon  was  taken  who  was  fuppofed  to  have  juft 
committed  a  robbery  and  a  murder  ?  they  aflced 
many  queftions  with  great  eagernefs  ;  but  their 
enquiries  were  little  regarded,  till  a  gentleman 
rode  up,  who  feeing  their  diftrefs  offered  his 
affiftance.  The  elder  of  the  two  ladies  ac 
quainted  him,  that  her  hufband,  Sir  Harry 
Freeman,  was  upon  the  road  in  his  return  from 
Gravefend,  where  he  had  been  to  receive  an 
only  fon  upon  his  arrival  from  India,  after  an 
abfcnce  of  near  fix  years  ;  that  herfelf  and  her 
daughter-in-law  were  come  out  to  meet  them, 
but  were  terrified  with  the  apprehenfion  that  they 
might  have  been  flopped  by  the  man  who  had 
juft  been  taken  into  cuftody.  Their  attention 
was  now  fuddenly  called  to  the  other  fide  of  the 
coach  by  the  child,  who  cried  out  in  a  tranf- 
port  of  joy — '  There  is  my  grand-papa!'  This 
was  indeed  the  furvivor  of  the  three  who  had 
been  attacked  by  Bagfhot :  he  was  mounted  on 
his  fervant's  horfe,  and  rode  flowly  by  the  fide 
of  the  chaife  in  which  he  had  juft  placed  the 
body  of  his  fon,  whofe  countenance  was  disfi 
gured  with  blood,  and  whofe  features  were  ftill 
impreffed  with  the  agonies  of  death.  Who 
can  exprefs  the  grief,  horror,  and  defpair,  with 
which  a  father  exhibited  this  fpectacle  to  a  mo 
ther  and  a  wife,  who  expected  a  fon  and  a 
hufband,  with  all  the  tendernefs  and  ardour  of 
conjugal  and  parental  affection  ;  who  had  long 
regretted  his  abfence,  who  had  anticipated  the 
joy  of  his  return,  and  were  impatient  to  put 
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into  his  arms  a  pledge  of  his  love  which  he 
had  never  feen ! 

I  will  not  attempt  to  defcribe  that  diftrefs, 
which  tears  would  not  have  fuffered  me  to  be 
hold  :  let  it  fuffice,  that  fuch  was  its  effect  up 
on  thofe  who  were  prefent,  that  the  murderer 
was  not  without  difficulty  conducted  alive  to  the 
prifor. :  and  I  am  confident,  that  few  who  read 
this  ftory  would  have  heard  with  regret  that  he 
was  torn  in  pieces  by  the  way. 

But  before  they  congratulate  themfelves  up 
on  a  fenfe,  which  always  diftinguifhes  right 
and  wrong  by  fpontaneous  approbation  and 
cenfure ;  let  them  tell  me,  with  what  fenti- 
ments  they  read  of  a  youthful  monarch,  who  at 
the  head  of  an  army  in  which  every  man  be 
came  a  hero  by  his  example,  palled  over  moun 
tains  and  defarts,  in  fearch  of  new  territories 
to  invade,  and  new  potentates  to  conquer  ;  who 
routed  armies  which  could  fcarce  be  numbered} 
and  took  cities  which  were  deemed  impreg 
nable.  Do  they  not  follow  him  in  the  path  of 
daughter  with  horrid  complacency  ?  and  when 
they  fee  him  deluge  the  peaceful  fields  of  induf- 
trious  fimplicity  with  blood,  and  leave  them 
defolate  to  the  widow  and  the  orphan  of  the 
pofTeffor,  do  they  not  grow  frantic  in  his 
praife,  and  concur  to  deify  the  mortal  who 
could  conquer  only  for  glory,  and  to  return  the 
kingdoms  that  he  won  ? 

To  thefe  queftions,  I  am  confident  the  great 
er  part  of  mankind  muft  anfwer  in  the  affirma 
tive  ;  and  yet  nothing  can  be  more  abfurd  than 
their  different  apprehenfions  of  the  Hero  and 
the  Thief. 

The  conduct  of  Bag/hot  and  Alexander  had 
in  general  the  fame  motives,  and  the  fame  ten 
dency  ;  they  both  fought  a  private  gratification 
at  the  expence  of  others ;  and  every  circum- 
ftance  in  which  they  differ  is  greatly  in  favour 
of  Bagmot. 

Bagfhot,  when  he  had  loft  his  laft  milling, 
had  loft  the  power  of  gratifying  every  appetite 
whether  criminal  or  innocent ;  and  the  recovery 
of  this  power  was  the  object  of  his  expedition. 
Alexander,  when  he  fet  out  to  conquer  the 
world,  pofieffed  all  that  Bagfhot  hoped  to  ac 
quire,  and  more  ;  all  his  appetites  and  paffions 
were  gratified',  as  far  as  the  gratification  of 
them  was  poffible  ;  and  as  the  force  of  tempta 
tion  is  always  fuppofed  proportionably  to  ex 
tenuate  guilt,  Alexander's  guilt  was  evidently 


greater  than  Bagmot'*,  becaufe  it    cannot  be 
pretended  that  his  temptation  was  equal. 

But  though  Alexander  could  not  equally  in- 
creafethemeansofhisownhappinefs,yethe  pro 
duced  much  more  dreadful  and  extenfive  evil 
to  fjciety  in  the  attempt.  Bagmot  killed  two 
men  ;  and  I  have  related  the  murder  and  it« 
coniequences,  with  fuch  particulars  as  ufually 
rouze  that  fenfibility,  which 'often  lies  torpid, 
during  narratives  of  general  calamkv.  Alex 
ander,  perhaps,  deftroyed  a  million  :  and  who 
ever  reflects,  that  each  individual  of  this  num 
ber  had  fome  tender  attachments  which  were 
broken  by  his  death  ;  fome  parent  or  wife,  with 
whom  he  mingled  tears  in  the  parting  embrace, 
and  who  longed  with  fond  follicitude  for  his  re 
turn  ;  or,  perhaps,  fome  infant  whom  his  la 
bour  was  to  feed,  and  his  vigilance  protect ; 
will  fee  that  Alexander  was  more  the  peft  of  fo- 
ciety  than  Bagmot,  and  more  deferved  a  gib 
bet  in  the  proportion  of  a  million  to  one. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  abfurd,  to  en 
quire  into  the  virtues  of  Bagmot's  character  : 
and  yet  virtue  has  never  been  thought  incompa 
tible  with  that  of  Alexander.  Alexander,  we  are 
told,  gave  proof  of  his  greatnefs  of  mind  by  his 
contempt  of  danger ;  but  as  Bagmot's  danger  was 
equally  voluntary  and  imminent,  there  ought  to 
be  no  doubt  but  that  his  mind  was  equally 
great.  Alexander,  indeed,  gave  back  the 
kingdoms  that  he  won  :  but  after  the  conqueft 
of  a  kingdom,  what  remained  for  Alexander 
to  give?  To  a  prince,  whofe  country  he  had 
invaded  with  unprovoked  hoftility,  and  from 
whom  he  had  violently  wrefted  the  bleflings  of 
peace,  he  gave  a  dominion  over  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  thofe  he  had  flain,  the  tinfel  of 
dependent  greatnefs,  and  the  badge  of  royal  fub- 
jeftion.  And  does  not  Bagmot  deferve  equal 
honour,  for  throwing  back  a  milling  to  the 
man,  whofe  peribn  he  had  infulted,  and  whofe 
fon  he  had  ftabbed  to  the  heart  ?  Alexander 
did  not  ravifh  or  mafTacre  the  women  whom  he 
found  in  the  tents  of  Darius  ;  neither  did  ho- 
neft  Bagfhot  kill  the  gentleman  whom  he  had 
plundered,  when  he  was  no  longer  able  to 
refift. 

If  Bagfhot,  then,  is  juftly  dragged  to  pri- 
fon,  amidft  the  tumult  of  rage,  menaces,  and 
execrations  ;  let  Alexander,  whom  the  lords  of 
reafon  have  extolled  for  ages,  be  no  longer 
thought  worthy  of  a  triumph. 

Q* 
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As  the  acquifition  of  honour  is  frequently  a 
motive  to  the  rifque  of  life,  it  is  of  great  im 
portance  to  confer  it  only  upon  virtue  j  and  as 
honour  is  conferred  by  the  public  voice,  it  is 
of  equal  moment  to  ftrip  thole  vices  of  their 
difguife  which  have  been  miftaken  for  virtue. 
The  wretches  who  compofe  the  army  of  a  ty 
rant,  are  aflbciated  by  folly  in  the  fervice  of 
rapine  and  murder ;  and  that  men  mould  ima-, 
gine  they  were  deferving  honour  by  the  mafla- 
cre  of  each  other,  merely  to  flatter  ambition 
with  a  new  title,  is  perhaps  as  infcrutaJble  a 
myftery  as  any  that  has  perplexed  reafon,  and  as 
grofs  an  abfurdity  as  any  that  has  difgraced  it. 
It  is  not,  indeed,  fo  much  to  punifli  vice,  as  to 
prevent  mifery,  that  I  wifti  to  fee  it  always 
branded  with  infamy  ;  for  even  the  fuccefles  of 
vice  terminate  ip  the  anguifliof  difappojntment. 
To  Alexander,  the  fruit  of  ajl  his  conquefts 
*yas  tears  ;  and  whoever  goes  about  to  gratify 
intemperate  wifhes,  will  labour  to  as  little  purr 
ipofe,  as  he  who  fhould  attempt  to  fill  a  fieve 
V-'ith  water. 

I  was  accidentally  led  tp  purfue  my  fubjecl: 


in  this  train,  by  the  fight  of  an  hiftoricai 
chart,  in  which  the  rife,  the  progrefs,  the  de- 
clenfion,  and  duration  of  empire,  are  repre- 
fented  by  the  arrangement  of  different  colours  j 
and  in  which,  not  only  extent,  but  duration 
is  rendered  a  fenfible  obje&.  The  Grecian 
empire,  which  is  diftinguimed  by  a  deep  red, 
is  a  long  but  narrow  linej  becaufe,  though 
Alexander  marked  the  world  with  his  colour 
from  Macedonia  to  Egypt,  yet  the  colours  pe 
culiar  to  the  hereditary  potentates,  whom  he 
difpoffefled,  again  took  place  upon  his  death: 
and  indeed,  the  queftion  whofe  name  (hall  be 
connected  with  a  particular  country  as  its 
king,  is  to  thofe  who  hazard  life  in  the  decifi- 
on  as  trifling  as  whether  a  fmall  fpot  in  a  chart 
ftiall  be  Itained  with  red  or  yellow. 
That  man  mould  be  permitted  to  decide 
fuch  queftions  by  means  fo  dreadful,  is  a 
reflection  under  which  he  only  can  re 
joice,  who  believes  that  GOD  ONLY 
REIGNS  j  and  can  apppropriate  the  promife, 
that  ALL  THINGS  SHALL  WORK  TOGETHER 
FOR  GOOD. 
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Ibat  triumphant  'virgo^    .     "  • 

Sunt  qui  rogatam  rettulerint  precei 

Tulifle  Chrijlo,  redderet  ut  reo 

Lumen  jacenfi,  turn  in'venit  kalitum 

Vitx  inno'vatum,  vifibus  integru.  PRUDENT, 

4s  refcued  from  intended  woag, 
The  tnodeji  'virgin  pac'd  along  t 
By  blafting  hea<v"n  depri^/'d  of  day 
Beneath  her  feet  the  accufer  lay  ; 
She  marKd,   and  foon  the  prafr  arofe 
To  Him  iv/io  bade  us  lo<ve  our  foes  j 
$y  faith  enforced  the  pious  call 
Again  relu.nfd  the  fightlefs  ball. 


LOVE   AN'   Es'EMY,  is  the  diftinguim- 
JL     ing  characleriftic  of  a  religion,  which  is 
not  of  man  but  of  GOD.     It  could  be  deli 
vered  as  a  precept  on}y  by  HIM  who  lived  and 
died  to  eftablifh  it  by  his  example, 

At  the  clofe  of  that  feafon  in  which  human 
frailty  has  commemorated  fufferings  which  it 
could  not  fuftain,  a  feafon  in  which  the 
mod  zealous  devotion  can  only  fubftitute  a 
rhange  of  food  for  a  total  abftinence  of  forty 
days;  it  cannot,  furely,  be  incongruous  to 
confider,  what  approaches  we  can  make  to 
'hat  divine  love  which  thefe  fufferings  expref- 


fed,  and  how  far  ma«,  in  imitation  of  his^ 
SAVIOUR,  can  blefs  thofe  who  curfe  him,  and 
return  good  for  evil. 

We  cannot,  indeed,  behold  the  example  but 
at  a  diftance ;  nor  confider  it  without  being 
(truck  with  a  fenfe  of  our  own  debility  :  every 
man  who  compares  his  life  with  this  divine  rule, 
inftead  of  exulting  in  his  own  excellence,  will 
finite  his  bread  like  the  publican,  and  cry  out 
— «  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  fmner !'  Thus  to 
acquaint  us  with  ourfelves  may,  perhaps,  be 
one  ufe  of  the  precept ;  but  the  precept  cannot* 
furely,  be  confidered  as  having  no  other. 
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I  know  it  will  be  faid,  that  our  paffions  are 
not  in  our  power  ;  and  that  therefore  a  precept 
to  love  or  to  hate  is  impoffible  ;  for  if  the  gra 
tification  of  all  our  wiflies  was  offered  us  to 
love  a  ftranger  as  we  love  a  child,  we  could 
not  fulfil  the  condition,  however  we  might  de- 
fire  the  reward. 

But  admitting  this  to  be  true,  and  that  we 
cannot  love  an  enemy  as  we  love  a  friend ;  it  is 
yet  equally  certain,  that  we  may  perform  thofe 
actions  which  are  produced  by  love  from  a  higher 
principle  :  we  may,  perhaps,  derive  moral  ex 
cellence  from  natural  defecls,  and  exert  our 
reafon  inftead  of  indulging  a  paffion,  If  our 
enemy  hungers,  we  may  feed  him ;  and  if  he 
thirds,  we  may  give  him  drink  :  this,  if  we 
could  love  him  would  be  our  conduct }  and  this 
may  ftill  be  our  conduct,  though  to  love  him  is 
impoffible.  The  Chriftian  will  be  prompted  to 
relieve  the  neceffities  of  his  enemy,  by  his  love 
to  God  :  he  will  rejoice  in  an  opportunity  to 
exprefs  the  zeal  of  his  gratitude  and  the  alacrity 
of  his  obedience,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  appro 
Jiriates  the  promifes,  and  anticipates  his  reward, 
But  though  he  who  is  beneficent  upon  thefe 
principles,  may  in  the  Scripture  fenfe  be  faid 
to  love  his  enemy ;  yet  fomething  more  may 
ftill  be  effected  :  the  paffion  itfelf  in  fome  de 
gree  is  in  our  power ;  we  may  rife  to  a  yet 
nearer  emulation  of  divine  forgivenefs ;  we 
fnay  think  as  well  as  act  with  kindnefs,  and 
be  fanctified  as  well  in  heart  as  in  life. 

Though  love  and  hatred  are  neceflarily  pro 
duced  in  the  human  breaft,  when  the  proper 
pbjects  of  thefe  paffions  occur,  as  the  colour  of 
material  fubftances  is  necefTarily  perceived  by 
an  eye  before  which  they  are  exhibited  ;  yet  it 
is  in  our,  power  to  change  the  paffion,  and  to 
caufe  either  love  or  hatred  to  be  excited,  by 
placing  the  fame  object  in  different  circum- 
ftances }  as  a  changeable  filk  of  blue  and  yellow 
may  be  held  fo  as  to  excite  the  idea  either  of 
yellow  or  blue. 

No  act  is  deemed  more  injurious,  or  refented 
with  greater  acrimony,  than  the  marriage  of  a 
child,  efpecially  of  a  daughter,  without  the  con- 
fent  of  a  parent :  it  is  frequently  confidered  as  a 
breach  of  the  ftrongeft  and  tendered  obligations ; 
as  folly  and  ingratitude,  treachery  and  rebellion. 
By  the  imputation  of  thefe  vices,  a  child  becomes 
the  object  of  indignation  and  refentment ;  indig- 
ijation  and  refentment  in  the  breaft,  therefore, 
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of  the  parent,  are  necdTarily  excited ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  thefe  ale  fpecies 
of  hatred.  But  if  the  child  is  confidered  as 
{till  retaining  the  endearing  foftnefs  of  filial  af 
fection,  as  ftill  longing  for  reconciliation,  and 
profaning  the  rites  of  marriage  with  tears  ;  as 
having  been  driven  from  the  patli  or"  duty,  only 
by  the  violence  of  paflions  which  none  have 
always  refifted,  and  which  many  have  indulged 
with  much  greater  turpitude ;  the  fame  objeft 
that  before  excited  indignation  and  relentmenf, 
will  now  be  regarded  with  pity,  and  pity  is  a 
fpecies  of  love. 

Thofe,  indeed,  who  refent  this  breach  of  fi 
lial  duty  with  implacability,  though  perhaps  it 
is  the  only  one  of  which  the  offender  has  been 
guilty,  demonftrate  that  they  are  without  natu 
ral  affection  ;  and  that  they  would  have  profti- 
tuted  their  offspring,  if  not  to  luft,  yet  to  af 
fections  which  are  equally  vile  and  fordid,  the 
thirft  of  gold,  or  the  cravings  of  ambition  : 
for  he  can  never  be  thought  "to  be  fincerely  in- 
terefted  in  the  felicity  of  his  child,  who  when, 
fome  of  the  means  of  happinefs  are  loft  by  in- 
difcretion,  fuffers  his  refentment  to  take  away 
the  reft. 

Among  friends,  failles  of  quick  refentment 
are  extremely  frequent.  Friendfhip  is  a  con- 
ftant  reciprocation  of  benefits,  to  which  the  fa- 
crifice  of  private  intereft«is  fometimes  ncceflary : 
it  is  common  for  each  to  fet  too  much  value  upon 
thofe  which  he  beftows,  and  too  little  upon 
thofe  which  he  receives  ;  this  mutual  miftake 
in  fo  important  an  eltimation,  produces  mutual 
charges  of  unkindnefs  and  ingratitude ;  each  per 
haps  profefles  himfelf  ready  to  forgive,  but  nei 
ther  will  condefcend  to  be  forgiven.  Pride, 
therefore,  ftill  increafes  the  enmity  which  it 
began ;  the  friend  is  confidered  as  felfifh,  affum- 
ing,  injurious  and  revengeful  j  he  confequently 
becomes  an  object  of  hatred  :  and  while  he  is 
thus  confidered,  to  love  him  is  impoflible.  But 
thus  to  confider  him,  is  at  once  a  folly  and  a 
fault :  each  ought  to  reflect,  that  he  is,  at 
leaft  in  the  opinion  of  the  other,  incurring  the 
crimes  that  he  imputes  ;  that  the  foundation  of 
their  enmity  is  no  more  than  a  miftake  ;  and 
that  this  miftake  is  the  effect  of  weaknefs  or 
vanity,  which  is  common  to  all  mankind  :  the 
character  of  both  would  then  aflume  a  very  dif 
ferent  afpect,  love  would  again  be  excited  by 
the  return  of  its  object,  and  each  would  be  irn- 
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patient  to  exchange  acknowledgments,  and  re 
cover  the  felicity  which  was  fo  near  being  loft. 

But,  if  after  we  have  admitted  an  acquaint 
ance  to  our  bofom  as  a  friend,  it  mould  appear 
that  we  had  miftaken  his  character ;  if  he  mould 
betray  our  confidence,  and  ufe  the  knowledge 
of  our  affairs,  which,  perhaps  he  obtained  by 
offers  of  fervice,  to  effect  our  ruin  ;  if  he  de 
fames  us  to  the  world,  and  adds  perjury  to  falf- 
hood  ;  if  he  violates  the  chaftity  of  a  wife,  or 
feduces  a  daughter  to  proftitution ;  we  may  ftill 
confiderhim  infucb,  circumftances  as  will  incline 
us  to  fulfil  the  precept,  and  to  regard  him  with 
out  the  rancour  of  hatred  or  the  fury  of  revenge. 

Every  character,  however  it  may  deferve  pu- 
mfhment,  excites  hatred  only  in  proportion  as 
it  appears  to  be  malicious ;  and  pure  malice 
has  never  been  imputed  to  human  beings.  The 
wretch,  who  has  thus  deceived  and  injured  us, 
fhould  be  confidered  as  having  ultimately  in 
tended,  not  evil  to  us,  but  good  to  himfelf.  It 
ihould  alfo  be  remembered,  that  he  has  miftaken 
the  means  j  that  he  has  forfeited  the  friendfhip 
of  Him  whofe  favour  is  better  than  life,  by  the 
fame  conduct  which  forfeited  ours  ;  and  that 
to  whatever  view  he  facrificed  our  temporal  in- 
tereft,  to  that  alfo  he  facrificed  his  own  hope 
of  immortality  ;  that  he  is  now  feeking  felicity 
which  he  can  never  find,  and  incurring  punifh- 
mcnt  that  will  laft  for  ever.  And  how  much 


better  than  this  wretch  is  he,  in  whom  the  con 
templation  of  his  condition  can  excite  no  pity! 
Surely,    if  fuch  an  enemy  hungers,   we  may, 
without  fupprefling  any  paffion,  give  him  food  j 
for  who  that  fees  a  criminal  dragged  to  exect 
tion,  for  whatever  crime,  would  refufe  him 
cup  of  cold  water  ? 

On  the  contrary,  he,  whom  GOD  has  for 
given,  muft  neceflarily  become  amiable  to  man ; 
to  confider  his  character  without  prejudice 
partiality,    after  it  has  been  changed  by  reper 
tance,  is  to  love  him  ;  and  impartially  to  cor 
fider  it,  is  not  only  our  duty  but  our  intereft. 

Thus  may  we  love  our  enemies,  and  add 
dignity  to  our  nature  of  which  pagan  virtv 
had  no  conception.     But  if  to  love  our  enemie 
is  the  glory  of  a  Chriftian,  to  treat  others  wit 
coldnefs,   negleft  and  malignity,  is  rather  tl 
reproach  of  a  fiend  than  a  man.     Unprovoke 
enmity,  the  frown  of  unkindnefs,  and  the  me 
naces  of  oppreffion,   mould  be  far  from  thof 
who  profefs  themfelves  to  be  followers  of  HIJ 
who  in  his  life  went  about  doing  good  ;    wh 
inftantly  healed  a  wound  that  was  given  in  his 
defence  j  and  who,  when  he  was  fainting  in  his 
laft  agony,    and  treated  with  mockery  and  de 
rifion,    conceived   at  once    a   prayer  and 
apology  for  his  murderers ;  '  FATHER,  FOR- 
'    GIVE  THEM;  THEY  KNOW  NOT  WHATTHE1 
«   DO.' 
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"   Flumina  libant 
Summa  laves 
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they  lightly  Jkim, 

And  gently  Jlp  the  dimply  river's  brim. 


E  character  of  the  fcholars  of  the  pre- 
JL  fent  age  will  not  be  much  injured  or  mif- 
reprefented  by  faying,  that  they  feem  to  be 
fuperficially  acquainted  with  a  multitude  of 
fubjefts,  but  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  very  few. 
This  appears  in  criticifm  and  polite  learning, 
as  well  as  in  the  abftrufer  fciences  :  by  the  dif- 
fufion  of  knowledge  its  depth  is  abated. 

Eutyches  harangues  with  wonderful  plaufibi- 
lity  on  the  diftinft  merits  of  all  the  Greek  and 
Roman  dallies,  without  having  thoroughly  and 
attentively  perufed,  or  entered  into  the  fpirit 
and  fcope  of  one  of  them.  But  Eutyches 
has  diligenv.lv  digefted  the  differtations  of  Ra- 


pin,  Bouhours,  Felton,  Blackwall,  and  Rol- 
lin  ;  treatifes  that  adminifter  great  confolation 
to  the  indolent  and  incurious,  to  thofe  who  can 
tamely  reft  fatisfied  with  fecond-hand  know 
ledge,  as  they  give  concife  accounts  of  all  the 
great  heroes  of  antient  literature,  and  enable 
them  to  fpeak  of  their  feveral  characters  with 
out  the  tedious  drudgery  of  perufing  the  origi 
nals.  But  the  characters  of  writers,  as  of  men, 
are  of  a  very  mixed  and  complicated  nature, 
and  are  not  to  be  comprehended  in  fo  fmall  a 
compafs  :  fuch  obje&s  do  not  admit  of  be 
ing  drawn  in  miniature,  with  accuracy  and 
diftinclnefs. 
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To  the  prefent  prevailing  paffion  for  French 
moralifts  and  French  critics,  may  be  imputed 
the  fuperficial  mew  of  learning  and  abilities  of 
which  I  am  complaining.  And  fmce  thefe  al 
luring  authors  are  become  not  only  fo  fafhiona- 
ble  an  amufement  of  thofe  who  call  themfelves 
the  polite  world,  but  alfo  engrofs  the  attention 
of  academical  ftudents,  I  am  tempted  to  en 
quire  into  the  merits  of  the  moft  celebrated 
among  them  of  both  kinds. 

That  Montagne  abound^  in  native  wit,  in 
quick  penetration,  in  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  human  heart,  and  the  various  vanities  and 
vices  that  lurk  in  it,  cannot  be  juftly  denied. 
But  a  man  who  undertakes  to  tranfmit  his 
thoughts  on  life  and  manners  to  pofterity,  with 
the  hopes  of  entertaining  and  amending  future 
ages,  muft  be  either  exceedingly  vain  or  exceed 
ingly  carelefs,  if  he  expects  either  of  thefe  ef 
fects  can  be  produced  by  wanton  fallies  of  the 
imagination,  byufelefs  and  impertinent  digref- 
fions,  by  never  forming  or  following  any  regu- 
larphn,  never  claffing  or  confining  his  thoughts, 
never  changing  or  rejecting  any  fentiment  that 
occurs  to  him.  Yet  this  appears  to  have  been 
the  conduct  of  our  celebrated  eflayift  ;  and  it 
has  produced  many  aukward  imitators,  who 
under  the  notion  of  writing  with  the  fire  and 
freedom  of  th's  lively  old  Gafcon,  have  fallen 
:  into  confufed  rhapfodies  and  uninterefting  ego- 
tifms. 

But  thefe  blemimes  of  Montagne  are  trifling 
and  unimportant,  compared  with  his  vanity, 
his  indecency,  and  his  fcepticifm.  That  man 
mult  totally  have  fupprefled  the  natural  love  of 
honeft  reputation,  which  is  fo  powerfully  felt 
j  by  the  truly  wife  and  good,  who  can  calmly  fit 
down  to  give  a  catalogue  of  his  private  vices, 
i  and  publifh  his  moft  fecret  infirmities,  with  a 
,  pretence  of  exhibiting  a  faithful  picture  of  him- 
'  felf,  and  of  exactly  pourtraying  the  minuteft 
features  of  his  mind.  Surely  he  deferves  the 
cenfure  Quintilian  beftows  on  Demetrius,  a  ce 
lebrated  Grecian  ftatuary,  that  he  was  <  ni- 

*  mius  in  veritate,  et  fimilitudinis  quam  pul- 

*  chritudinis  amantior — more  ftudious  of  like- 

*  nefs  than  of  beauty.' 

Though  the  maxims  of  the  Duke  de  la  Roche- 
foucault,  another  fafhionable  philofopher,  are 
written  with  cxpreflive  elegance,  and  with 
j  nervous  brevity;  yet  I  muft  be  pardoned  for 
|  affirming  that  he  who  labour?  to  leflea  the  dig 


nity  of  human  nature,  deftroys  many  efficaci 
ous  motives  for  practifing  worthy  actions,  and 
deferves  ill  of  his  fellow  creatures,  whom  he 
paints  in  dark  and  difagreeable  colours.  As 
the  opinions  of  men  ufually  contract  a  tincture 
from  the  circumftances  and  conditions  of  their 
lives,  it  is  eafy  to  difcern  the  chagrined  courtier, 
in  the  fatire  which  this  polite  mifanthrope  has 
compofed  on  his  own  fpecies.  According  to 
his  gloomy  and  uncomfortable  fyftem,  virtue 
is  merely  the  refult  of  temper  and  conftitution, 
of  chance  or  of  vanity,  of  faftiion  or  the  fear 
of  lofing  reputation.  Thus  humanity  is  bru 
talized  ;  and  every  high  and  generous  principle 
is  reprefented  as  imaginary,  romantic,  and  chi 
merical  ;  reafon,  which  by  fome  is  too  much 
aggrandized  and  almoft  deified,  is  here  degraded 
into  an  abject  (lave  of  appetite  and  paffion, 
and  deprived  even  of  her  juft  and  indifputable 
authority.  As  a  Chriftian,  and  as  a  man,  I 
defpife,  I  deteft,  fuch  debafing  principles. 

Rochefoucault,  to  give  a  fmartnefs  and  fhort- 
nefs  to  his  fentences,  frequently  makes  ufe  of 
the  antithe/is,  a  mode  of  fpeaking  the  moft 
tirefome  and  difgufting  of  any,  by  the  famenefs 
and  fimilarity  of  the  periods  ;  and  fometimes, 
in  order  to  keep  up  the  point,  he  neglects  the 
propriety  and  juftnefs  of  the  fentiment,  and 
grofsly  contradicts  himfelf.  «  Happinefs,' 
fays  he,  '  confifts  in  the  tafte,  and  not  in  the 
*  things  :  and  it  is  by  enjoying  what  a  man 
1  loves,  that  he  becomes  happy ;  not  by  hav- 
'  ing  what  others  think  defirable.'  The  ob 
vious  doctrine  contained  in  this  reflection,  is 
the  great  power  of  imagination  with  regard  to 
felicity  :  but,  adds  the  reflector,  in  a  following 
maxim — '  We  are  never  fo  happy  or  fo  mifer- 
'  able,  as  we  imagine  ourfelves  to  be  :'  which 
is  certainly  a  plain  and  palpable  contradiction 
of  the  foregoing  opinion.  And  of  fuch  con 
tradictions  many  inftances  might  be  alledged 
in  this  admired  writer,  which  evidently  fhew 
that  he  had  not  digefted  his  thoughts  withphi- 
lofophical  exactnefs  and  precifion. 

But  the  characters  of  La  Bruyt-re  deferve 
to  be  fpoken  of  in  far  different  terms.  They 
are  drawn  with  fpirit  and  propriety,  without 
a  total  departure  from  nature  a  nd  refemblanee, 
as  fometimes  is  the  cafe  in  jM-etended  pictures 
of  life.  In  a  few  inftance'i  only  he  has  fail 
ed,  by  overcharging  his  r  portraits  with  many 
ridiculous  features  that  c  annot  exift  together  in 
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one  fubjecl  ;  as  in  the  character  of  Menalcas 
the  abfent  man,  which  though  applauded  by 
one  of  my  predecefibrs,  is  furely  abfurd,  and 
falfe  to  nature.  This  author  appears  to  be  a 
warm  admirer  of  virtue,  and  a  fteady  promoter 
of  her  intereft  :  he  was  neither  a/hamed  of 
Chriftianity,  nor  afraid  to  defend  it  :  accord 
ingly,  few  have  expofed  the  folly  and  abfurdity 
of  modifh  infidels,  of  infidels  made  by  vanity 
and  not  by  want  of  conviftion,  with  fo  much 
folidity  and  pleafantry  xinited  :  he  difdained  to 
facrifice  truth  to  levity  and  licentiouihefs.  Many 
of  his  characters  are  perfonal,  and  contain  allu- 
fions  which  cannot  now  be  underftood.  It  is, 
indeed,  the  fate  of  perfonal  fatire  to  perifh  with' 
the  generation  in  which  it  is  written  :  many 
artful  ftrokes  in  Theophraftus  himfelf,  perhaps, 
appear  coarfe  or  infipid,  which  the  Athenians 
looked  upon  with  admiration.  A  different  age 
and  different  nation  render  us  incapable  of  re- 
lifhing  feveral  beauties  in  the  Alchymift  of 
Johnfon,  arid  in  the  Don  Quixote  of  Cervantes. 

Saint  Evremond  is  a  florid  and  verbofe  trifler, 
without  novelty  or  folidity  in  his  reflections. 
What  more  can  be  expected  from  one  who  pro- 
pofed  the  diflblute  and  affe&ed  Petronius  for 
his  model  in  writing  and  living  ? 

As  the  corruption  of  our  tafte  is  not  of  equal 
c«nfequence  with  the  depravation  of  our  virtue, 
I  (hall  not  fpend  fo  much  time  on  the  critics,  as 
I  have  done  on  the  moralifts  of  France. 

How  admirably  Rapin,  the  moft  popular 
among  them,  was  qualified  to  fit  in  judgment 
upon  Homer  and  Thucydides>  Demofthenes 
and  Plato,  may  be  gathered  by  an  anecdote  pre- 
ferved  by  Menage,  who  affirms  upon  his  own 
knowledge,  that  Le  Feyre  of  Saumur  furnifhed 
this  afluming  critic  with  the  Greek  paflages  he 
had  occafion  to  cite,  Rapin  himfelf  being  to 
tally  ignorant  of  that  language.  The  ceniures 
and  the  commendations  this  writer  beftows,  are 
general  and  indifcriminate  5  without  Specifying 
the  reafons  of  his  approbation  or  diflike,  and 
without  allidging  the  paffages  that  may  fupport 
his  opinion  :  whereas  juft  criticifm  demands, 
not  only  that  every  beauty  or  blemim  be  mi 
nutely  pointed  out  in  its  different  degree  and 
kind,  but  alfo  that  the  reafon  and  foundation 
of  excellencies  and  &ults  be  accurately  afcer- 
tained. 


Boflu  is  ufually  and  juftly  placed  at  the  head* 
of  the  commentators  on  Ariftotle's  poetics, 
which  certainly  he  underftood  and  exj-!ained  in 
a  more  mafterly  manner  than  either  Beni  or 
Caftelvetro  :  but  in  one  or  two  inftances  he 
has  indulged  a  love  of  fubtilty  and  groundlefs 
refinement.  That  I  may  not  be  accufed  of  af- 
fe6iing  a  kind  of  hatred  againft  all  the  French 
critics,  I  would  obferve,  that  this  learned  wri 
ter  merits  the  attention  and  diligent  perufal  of 
the  true  fcholar.  What  I  principally  admire 
in  Boffu,  is  the  regularity  of  his  plan,  and 
the  exaftnefs  of  his  method  }  which  add  utility 
as  well  as  beauty  to  his  work. 

Brumoy  has  difplayed  the  excellencies  of  the 
Greek  tragedy  in  a  judicious  and  comprehenfive 
manner.  His  tranflations  are  faithful  and  ele 
gant  ;  and  the  analyiis  of  thofe  plays  which, 
on  account  of  fome  circumftances  in  antient 
manners,  would  fhock  the  readers  of  this  age, 
and  would  not  therefore  bear  an  entire  verfion, 
is  perfpicuous  and  full.  Of  all  the  French- 
critics,  he  and  the  judicious  Fenelon  have  had 
the  juft  ice  to  confefs,  or  perhaps  the  penetration 
to  perceive,  in  what  inftances  Corneille  and 
Racine  have  falfified  and  modernized  the  cha 
racters,  and  over-loaded  with  unneceffary  in 
trigues  the  fimple  plots  of  the  ancients. 

Let  no  one,  however,  deceive  himfelf  in  f 
thinking,  that  he  can  gain  a  competent  know 
ledge  either  of  Ariitotle  or  Sophocles  from  Boflu 
or  Brumoy,  how  excellent  foever  thefe  two  com 
mentators  may  be.  To  contemplate  thefe  ex 
alted  geniufes  through  fuch  mediums,  is  lit 
beholding  the  orb  of  the  fun,  during  an  eclipfe, 
in  a  veflel  of  water.  But  let  him  eagerly  pref 
forward  to  the  great  originals  :  '  Juvet  inte^ 
'  accedere  fontes'— '  His  be  the  joy  t'  approach 
'  th' untafted/prings.'  Let  him  remember  that 
the  Grecian  writers  alone,  both  critics  and  poets, 
are  the  beft  matters  to  teach,  in  Milton's  empha- 
tical  ftyle,  «  What  the  laws  are  of  a  true  epic 
'  poem,  what  of  a  dramatic,  what  of  a  lyric  j 
'  what  decorum  is  ;  which  is  the  grand  mafter-- 
'  piece  to  obferve.  This  would  make  them 
'  loon  perceive,  what  defpicable  creatures  our 
'  common  rhymers  and  play-wrights  be ;  anc 
'  mew  them,  what  religious,  wbat  glorious 
'  and  magnificent  ufe  might  be  made  of  poetry, 
«  both  in  divine  and  human  things,' 
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turpi  fraud;  femel  innoiuit, 
Eiia?nfi  verx   did,  amiitit  fidem. 

The  iwstch  that  often  has  decei<v'd, 

truth  he  fpeaks,  is  ne^er  belied. 


HEN  Ariftotle  was  once  afked,  what  a 
man  could  gain  by  uttering  falsehoods, 
he  replied — '  Not  to  be  credited  when  he  (hall 
«  tell  the  truth.' 

The  character  of  a  liar  is  at  once  fo  hateful 
and  contemptible,  that  even  of  thole  who  have 
loft  their  virtue  it  might  beexpecled,  that  from 
the  violation  of  truth  they  mould  be  reftrained 
by  their  pride.  Almoft  every  other  vice  that 
difgraces  human  nature  may  be  kept  in  counte 
nance  by  applaufe  and  aflbciation :  the  cor- 
rupter  of  virgin  innocence  fees  himfelf  envied 
by  the  men,  and  at  leaft  not  detefted  by  the 
women:  the  drunkard  may  eafily  unite  with  be 
ings  devoted  like  himfelf  to  noify  merriments 
or  filent  infenfibility,  who  will  celehratt  his 
victories  over  the  novices  of  intemperance, 
boaft  themfelves  the  companions  of  his  prow- 
efs,  and  tell  with  rapture  of  the  multitudes 
whom  unluccefsful  emulation  has  hurried  to 
the  grave :  even  the  robber  and  the  cut 
throat  have  their  followers,  who  admire  their 
addrefs  and  intrepidity,  their  ftratagems  of  ra 
pine,  and  their  fidelity  to  the  gang. 

The  liar,  and  only  the  liar,  is  invariably 
and  univerfally  defpifed,  abandoned,  and  dif- 
owned  :  he  has  no  domeftic  confolations  which 
he  can  oppofe  to  the  cenfure  of  mankind ;  he 
can  retire  to  no  fraternity  where  his  crimes 
may  ftand  in  the  place  of  virtues  ;  but  is  given 
up  to  the  hifles  of  the  multitude,  without 
friend  and  without  apologift.  It  is  the  peculiar 
condition  of  falfehood,  to  be  equally  detefted 
by  the  good  and  bad  :  *  The  devils,'  fays  Sir 
Thomas  Biown,  *  do  not  tell  lyes  to  one  an- 
'  other  ;  for  truth  is  necefiary  to  all  focieties, 
*  nor  can  the  fociety  of  hell  fubfift  without  it.' 

It  is  natural  to  expeft,  that  a  crime  thus 
generally  detefted  mould  be  generally  avoided ; 
at  leaft,  that  none  mould  expofe  himfelf  to  un- 
aftated  and  unpitied  temptation;  and  that  to 
guilt  fo  eafily  detefted,  and  fo  fevesdy  puniftu 
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ed,  an  adequate  temptation  would  not  readily 
be  found. 

Yet  fo  it  is,  that  in  defiance  of  cenfure  and 
contempt,  truth  is  frequently  violated;  and 
fcarcely  the  moft  vigilant  and  unremitted  cir- 
cumfpeclion  will  feoire  him  that  mixes  with 
mankind,  from  being  hourly  deceived  by  men 
of  whom  it  can  fcarcely  be  imagined  that  they 
mean  any  injury  to  him  or  profit  to  them 
felves  ;  even  where  the  fubjeft  of  converfation 
could  not  have  been  expected  to  put  the  paffi- 
ons  in  motion,  or  to  have  excited  either  hope 
or  fear,  or  zeal  or  malignity,  fufficient  to  in 
duce  any  man  to -put  his  reputation  in  hazard, 
however  little  he  might  value  it,  or  to  over 
power  the  love  of  truth,  however  weak  might 
be  its  influence. 

The  cafuifts  have  very  diligently  diftingui/h- 
ed  lyes  into  their  leveral  clafles,  according  to 
their  various  degrees  of  malignity :  but  they 
have,  I  think,  generally  omitted  that  which, 
is  moft  common,  and,  perhaps,  not  leaft  mif- 
chievous;  which,  fince  the  moralifts  have  not 
given  it  a  name,  I  mall  diftinguifh  as  the  LYE 
of  VANITY. 

To  vanity  may  juftly  be  imputed  moft  of  the 
falfehoods  which  every  man  perceives  hourly 
playing  upon  his  ear,  and  perhaps  moft  of 
thofe  that  are  propagated  with  fuccefs.  To  the 
lye  of  commerce,  and  the  lye  of  malice,  the 
motive  jis  fo  apparent,  that  they  are  feldom  neg 
ligently  or  implicitly  received  :  fufpicion  is  al 
ways  watchful  over  the  practices  of  intereft  ; 
and  whatever  the  hope  of  gain,  or  defire  of 
mifchief,  can  prompt  one  man  to  aflert,  an 
other  is  by  reafons  equally  cogent  incited  to 
refute.  But  vanity  pleafes  herfelf  with  fuch 
fligMt  gratifications,  and  looks  forward  to  plea- 
fure  fo  remotely  confequential,  that  her  prac 
tices  raife  no  alarm,  and  her  ftratagems  are  not 
eafily  difcovered. 

Vanity  is,  indeed,  often  faffered  to  pafs  un- 
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purfucd  by  fufpicion  ;  bccaufe  he  that  would 
watch  her  motions,  can  never  be  at  reft^;  fraud 
and  malice  are  bounded  in  their  influence ;  feme 
opportunity  of  time  and  place  is  neceflV.jpy  t  j 
their  agency  ;  but  fcarce  any  man  is  ubftracled 
one  moment  from  his  vanity ;  and  he  to  whom 
truth  affords  no  gratifications,  is  generally  in 
clined  to  feek  them  in  falsehoods. 

It  is  remarked  by  £ir  Kenelm  Digby,  '  that 
*  every  man  has,  a  dcfire  to  appear  fuperior  to 
'  others,  though  it. were  in  laving  feen  what 
'  they  have  not  feen.'  Such  an  acciden 
tal  advantage,  fmce  it  neither  implies  merit, 
nor  confers  dignity,  one  would  think  ihould  not 
be  defired  fo  much  as  to  be  counterfeited  :  yit 
even  this  vanity,  trifling  as  it  is,  produces  in 
numerable  narratives,  all  equally  faife  ,  but 
more  or  lefs  credible  in  proportion  to  the  fkill 
or  confidence  of  the  relater.  How  many  may 
a  man  of  diffufive  converfation  count  among 
his  acquaintances,  whofe  lives  have  been  figna- 
lized  by  mimberkfs  efcapes  -T  who  never  crofs 
the  river  but  in  a  ftorm,  or  take  a  journey  in 
to  the  country  without  more  advewtures-  than 
befel  the  knight-errants  of  a»tient  times  in 
pathlefs  forefts  or  enchanted  caftles  t  How  many 
rautt  he  know,  to  whom  portents  and  prodigies 
are  of  daily  occurrence  j  and  for  whom  na 
ture  is  hourly  working  wonders  inviiible  to- 
«very  other  eye,  only  to  fupply  them  with  fub- 
5ects  of  converfation ! 

Others  there  are  that  amufe  themfelves  with 
the  diffemination  of  falfehood,  at  greater  ha 
zard  of  detection  and  difgrace  ^  men  marked 
out  by  fbme  lucky  planet  for  univer&l  confi 
dence  and  friendfhip/  wk°  ^ave  been  confulted 
in  every  difficulty,  entrufted  with  every  fecret, 
and  fummoned  to  every  tranfaclion  i  it  is  the 
iupreme  felicity  of  thefe  men  to  fhun  all  com 
panies  with  noify  information  ;  to  ftili  doubt,, 
and  overbear  oppofition,.  with  certain,  know 
ledge  or  authentic  intelligence.  A  liar  of  this 
kind,  with  a  fhong  memory  or  brifk  imagina 
tion,  is  often  the  oracle  of  an  obfcure  club,  and 
till  time  difcovers  his  impoftures,  dictates  to 
his  hearers  with  uncontrouled  authority  ;  for  if 
&  public  queition  be  ftarted,  he  was  prefent  at 
the  debate  j  if  a  new  fafhion  be  mentioned,  he 
was  at  court  the  firft  day  of  its  appearance :  if 
%  new  performance  of  literature  draws  the  at- 
u-iiiion  of  the  public,  he  has  patronized  the 
s.:  her,  p.nd  fcen  bis  work  in  manufcriptj  if  a 


criminal  of  eminence  be  condemned  to  die,  lie 
often  predicted  his  fate,  and  endeavoured  his 
reformation  :  and  who  that  lives  at  a  diflance 
from  the  fcene  of  action,  will  dare  to  contra 
dict  a  man  who  reports  from  his  own  eyes  and 
cars,  and  to  whom  all  peribns  and  affairs  are 
thus  intimately  known? 

This  kind  of  falfehood  is  generally  fuccefsful 
for  u  time,  btcaofe  it  is  generally  practiced  at 
fir  It  with  timidity  and  caution.  But  the  prof- 
parity  of"  the  liar  is  of  fhort  duration  ;  the  re 
ception  of  one  flory  is  always  an  incitement 
to  the  forgery  of  another  lei's  probable;  and 
he  goes  on  to  triumph  over  tacit  credulity,  till 
pride  or  realbn  riles  wp  againit  him,  and  his 
companions  will  no  longer  endure  to  fee  him. 
wifer  than  themftlves.. 

It  is  apparent,  that  the  inventors  of  all  thefe 
fi£liorvs  intend  fbme  exaltation  of  themfelves, 
and  are  led  off  by  th«  pursuit  of  honour  from 
their  attendance  upon  truth  r  their  narratives- 
always  in.iply  feme  confequence  in  favour  ct" 
their  courage,  tlieir  fagacity,  or  their  activity, 
their  familiarity  with  the  learned,  or  their  re 
ception  among  the  great ;  they  are  always 
bribed  by  the  prefent  pleafare  of  feeing  them 
felves  ftrperior  to  thole  that  furround  them, 
and  receiving  the  homage  of  fiknt  attention, 
and  envious  admiration. 

But  vanity  is  fometimes  excited  to  fiction, 
by  kfs  vifjbk;  gratifications :  the  prefent  age- 
abounds  with  a  race  of  Lars  who  are  content 
with  the  confcioufnefs  of  falfehood,  and  whofe 
pnde  is  to  deceive  others  without  any  gain  or 
glory  to  themfelvcs.  Of  this  tribe  it  is  the 
fhpremc  pleafure  to  remark  a  lady  in  the  play- 
houfe  or  the  park  ;  and  to  pubiifh,  Hiider  the 
characlw  of  a  man  fuddenly  enamoured,  an 
advertifeiaent  in  the  news  of  the  next  day,  con 
taining  ft  minute  defcription  of  her  perfon  and 
her  drels.  From  this  artifice,  however,  no 
other  effect  can  bt-  expected,  than  perturbati 
on,'  which  the  writer  can  never  fee,  and  con 
jectures  o*  which  he  can  never  be  informed  j 
fbme  mifchief,  however,,  he  hopes  he  has  done  ; 
und  to  have  done  mifchicf  is  of  fome  impor 
tance.  He  fets  his  invention  to  work  again* 
and  produces  a  narrative  of  a  robbery  or  a 
murder,  with  all  the  circumftances  of  time  and 
place  accurately  adjuftcd.  This  is  a  jtft  cf 
greater  effect  and  longer  duration  :  if  he  fixes 
Jiis  fcene  at  a  proper  diitajice,  he  ma}-  for  ftverai 
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days  keep  a  wife  in  terror  for  her  hufband,  or  a 
mother  for  her  Ion  ;  and  pleafe  himfelf  with  re 
flecting,  that  by  his  abilities  and  addrefs  fome 
addition  is  made  to  the  miferies  of  life. 

There  is,  I  think,  an  antient  law  in  Scot 
land,  by  which  LEASING-MAKING  was  capi 
tally  puni(h«d.  I  am  indeed,  far  from  defir- 
ing  to  increafe  in  this  kingdom  the  number 
of  executions ;  yet  I  cannot  but  think,  that 
they  who  deltroy  the  confidence  of  Ibciety, 


weaken  the  credit  of  intelligence,  and  inter- 
nipt  the  fecurity  of  life  j  harrafs  the  delicate 
with  lhaine,  and  perplex  the  timorous  with 
alarms,  might  very  properly  be  awakened  to 
a  fenfe  of  their  crimes,  by  denunciations  of  a 
whipping-poft  or  pillory  :  fmce  many  are  fo  in- 
fenfible  of  right  or  wrong,  that  they  have  no 
ftandard  of  ailion  but  the  law  ;  nor  feel  guilt, 
but  as  they  dread  punifhment. 
T 
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cSV  ,:.•„.  i  ex  Pindari,  Tin  ccive  di3is  fuerit  inter  jeflum,  fplendet  crailo  ;  et  fjrdefdt,  /t  quid  e  fa- 
cris  pj'almis  apte  fuerit  attextum  ?  An  lilrl  ffiritus  coelejJis  c.ffatu  proditi  for  dent  nobis  pnt 
fcriptis  Homeri,  Euripidis,  out  Ennii.  ERASMUS. 

Is  a  difiaurfe  beautified  ly  a  quotation  from  Pindar  and  Horace  ?  And  Jball  ive  think  it  blemi/bed 
by  a  pa/age  from  the  jacred  Pfalms  aptly  interwoven  ?    Do  ive  dffpife  the  books  which 
dedicated  ly  the  SPIRIT  of  GOD,  in  comparifon  of  Homer,  Euripides,  and  Eitnius  ? 


TO    THE    ADVENTURER. 


SIR, 


N  the  library  of  the  Benedicline  Monks  at 
Lyons,  has  lately  been  difcovered  a  moft 
curious  manufcript  of  the  celebrated  Longinus. 
'As  I  knosv  you  will  eagerly  embrace  every  op 
portunity  of  contributing  to  promote,  or  ra 
ther  revive,  a  reverence  and  love  for  the  Sacred 
Writings,  I  fend  you  the  following  extraordi 
nary  work. 

MY   DEAR    TFRENTIANNUS, 

YO  U  may  remember  that  in  my  treatife  on 
the  Sublime,  I  quoted  a  ftriking  example 
of  it  from  Mofes  the  Jewifh  law-giver  j  '  Let 
'  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light.'  I  have 
fince  rnet  with  a  large  volume  tranflated  into 
Greek  by  the  order  of  Ptolomy,  containing  all 
the  religious  opinions,  the  civil  laws  and  cul- 
torns,  of  that  fingular  and  unaccountable  peo 
ple.  And  to  confefs  the  truth,  I  am  greatly 
aftoniftied  at  the  incomparable  elevation  of  its 
ftile  ;  and  the  fupreme  grandeur  of  its  images, 
many  of  which  excel  the  utmoit  efforts  of  the 
moft  exalted  genius  of  Greece. 

At  the  appearance  of  GOD,  the  mountains 
and    the  forefts    do  not  only  tremble,    as    in 


Homer,  but  '  are  melted  down  like  wax  at  his 
'  prefence.'  He  rides  not  on  a  fwift  chariot 
over  the  level  waves  like  Neptune,  but  «  comes 
'  flying  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind  :  w£ile 
'  the  floods  clap  their  hands,  and  the  hills  and 
4  forefts,  and  earth  and  heaven,  all  exult  to- 
'  gether  before  their  Lord.'  And  how  doft  thou 
conceive,  my  friend,  the  exalted  idea  of  the 
univerfal  prelence  of  the  Infinite  Mind  can  be 
expreffed,  adequately  to  the  dignity  of  thefub- 
jecl,  but  in  the  following  manner?  '  Whither 
'  mall  I  go  from  thy  prelence  ?  If  I  climb  up 
'  into  heaven  ,  thou  art  there !  If  I  go  down 
'  to  hell,  lo,  thou  art  there  alfo !  If  I  take 
'  wings  and  fly  toward  the  morning,  or  re- 
'  main  in  the  uttermoft  parts  of  the  weftern  ocean, 
'  even  ther«.alfo — '.the  poet  does  not  lay  '  I  (hail 
'  find  thee,*  but  far  more  forcibly  and  emphatl  - 
cally — '  thy  right-hand  (hall  hold  me.'  Witli 
what  majefty  and  magnificence  is  the  CREATOR. 
of  the  world,  before  whom  the  univerfe  isrepre- 
lented  as  nothing,  nay,  lefs  than  nothing,  and 
vanity  introduced  making  the  following  fublime 
inquiry  ?  '  Who  hath  meafured  the  waters  in 
'  the  hollow  of  his  hand  ?  and  meted  out 
'  heaven  with  a  fpan,  and  comprehended  the 
'  duft  of  the  earth  in  a  meafure,  and  weighed  the 
'  mountains  io  fcales,  and  the  hills  in  a  ha~ 
R  2 
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lance?'  Produce  me,  Terentianu:,  any  ima^e 
or  description  in  Plato  himStlf,  fo  truly  ele 
vated  and  divine !  Where  did  thefe  barbarians 
learn  to  Speak  of  GOD,  in  terms  that  alone  ap 
pear  worthy  of  him?  How  contemptible  and 
v.ie  are  the  deities  of  Homer  and  Hefiod,  in 
comparifon  of  this  JEHOVAH  of  the  illiterate 
Jews  ;  before  whom,  to  ufe  this  poet's  own 
words,  all  other  gods  are '  as  a  drop  of  a  bucket, 
and  are  counted  as  the  fmall  dull  of  the  ba 
lance!' 

Had  I  been  acquainted  with  this  wonderful 
volume,  while  I  was  writing  my  treatife  on  the 
Pathetic,  I  could  have  enriched  my  work,  with 
many  ftrokes  of  eloquence,  more  irrefiftibly 
moving  than  any  I  have  borrowed  from  our 
three  great  tragedians,  or  even  from  the  ten 
der  Simonides  himielf.  The  lame  Mofes  I  for 
merly  mentioned,  relates  the  hiftory  of  a  youth 
fold  into  captivity  by  his  brethren,  in  a  man 
ner  fo  deeply  interefting,  with  fo  many  little 
ftrokes  of  nature  and  paiTion,  with  fuch  pene 
trating  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  with 
fuch  various  and  unexpected  changes  of  fortune, 
and  with  fuch  a  ftriking  and  important  diSco- 
very,  as  cannot  be  read  without  aftonifhment 
and  tears ;  and  which,  I  am  almoft  confident, 
Ariftotle  would  have  preferred  to  the  (lory  of 
his  admired  Oedipus,  for  the  artificial  manner 
in  which  the  recognition,  *'t&yni(tfi4t  is  effect 
ed,  emerging  gradually  from  the  incidents  and 
circumftances  of  the  ftory  itfelf,  and  not  from 
things  extrinfical  and  uneiTential  to  the  fable. 

In  another  part  we  are  preSented  with  the 
picture  of  a  man  moft  virtuous  and  upright, 
who,  for  the  trill  and  exercife  of  his  fortitude 
and  patience,  is  hurled  down  from  the  Summits 
of  felicity  into  the  loweft  depths  of  diftrefs  and 
deSpair.  Where  ever  Sorrow  and  mifery  and 
eompaflion  exprefled  more  forcibly  and  feeling 
ly,  than  by  the  behaviour  of  his  friends,  who 
when  they  firft  discovered  him  in  this  altered 
condition,  deftitute,  afflicted,  tormented,  '  fat 
*  down  with  him  upon  the  ground  Seven  days, 
'  and  Seven  nights  5  and  none  Spake  awordun- 
'  to  him,  for  they  Saw  that  his  grief  was  very 
'  great !'  Let  us  candidly  confefs,  that  this 
noble  pafiage  is  equal,  if  not  Superior,  to  that 
celebrated  defcription  of  paternal  Sorrow  in 
jfliSchylus  ;  where  that  venerable  father  of  tra 
gedy,  whofe  fire  and  enthufiafm  Sometimes  force 


him  forwards  to  the  very  borders  of  improba 
bility,  has  in  this  inftance  juftly  repreSented 
Niobe  Sitting  diSconSolately  three  days  together 
upo1!!  the  tomb  of  her  children,  covered  with  a 
veil,  and  observing  a  profound  filence.  Such 
Silences  arc  Something  more  affecting,  and  more 
ftrongly  exprefiive  of  paffion,  than  the  moft 
artful  Speeches.  In  Sophocles,  when  the  un 
fortunate  Deianira  discovers  her  miftake  in 
having  Sent  a  poiSoned  veftment  to  her  hufband 
Hercules,  her  Surprize  and  Sorrow  are  unSpeak- 
able,  and  me  anSwers  not  her  Son,  who  ac 
quaints  her  with  the  diSafter,  but  goes  off  the 
ftage  without  uttering  a  Syllable.  A  writer 
unacquainted  with  nature  and  the  heart,  would 
have  put  into  her  movth  twenty  florid  iam 
bics,  in  which  me  would  bitterly  have  bewail 
ed  her  misfortunes,  and  informed  the  Specta 
tors  that  fhe  was  going  to  die. 

In  representing  likewife  the  deSolation  and 
detraction  of  the  cities  of  Babylon  and  Tyre, 
theSe  Jewifli  writers  have  afforded  many  in- 
ftances  of  true  pathos.  One  of  them  exprefles 
the  extreme  diftrefs  occaSioned  by  a  famine,  by 
this  moving  circumftance  :  '  The  tongue  of" 
'  the  fucking  child  cleaveth  to  the  roof  of  his 
'  mouth  for  thirft :  the  young  children  aflc 
'  bread,  and  no  man  breaketh  it  unto  them ; 
'  the  hands  of  the  pitiful  women  have  Sodden 
'  their  children.'  Which  tender  and  affecting 
ftroke  reminds  me  of  the  picture  of  a  Sacked 
city  by  Ariftides  the  Theban,  on  which  we 
have  fo  often  gazed  with  inexpreflible  delight : 
that  great  artift  has  exprefled  the  concern  of  a 
bleeding  and  dying  mother,  left  her  infant, 
who  is  creeping  to  her  fide,  mould  lick  the 
blood  that  flows  from  her  breaft,  and  miftake 
ft  for  her  milk. 

In  the  ninth  book  of  the  Iliad,  Homer  re- 
preSents  the  horrors  of  a  conquered  city,  by 
faying,  that  her  heroes  mould  be  flain,  her 
palaces  overthrown,  her  matrons  raviftied, 
and  her  whole  race  enflaved.  But  one  of 
theSe  Jewim  poets,  by  a  Single  circumftance, 
has  far  more  emphatically  pointed  out  the 
utter  deSolation  of  Babylon  :  '  I  will  make 
'  a  man  more  precious  than  fine  gold  ;  even 
*  a  fingle  perfon  than  the  golden  wedge  of 
«  Ophir.' 

What  Seems  to  be  particularly  excel 
lent  in  theSe  writers,  is  their  Selection  of 
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fuch  adjuncts  and  circumftances  upon  each  fub- 
jecl,  as  are  beft  calculated  to  ftrike  the  imagi 
nation  anu  embellim  their  dercriptions.  Thu?, 
they  think  it  not  enough  to  fay,  *  that  Baby- 
'  Ion,  the  glory  of  kingdoms,  mall  never  be 
«  more  inhabited  ;'  but  they  add  a  piclurefque 
ftroke,  *  neither  mall  the  Arabian  pitch  his 
«  tent  there  ;  the  wild  beafts  of  the  foreft  fhall 

•  cry  in   their  defolate  houfes,  and  dragons  in 
«  their  pleafant  places.' 

You  have  heard  me  frequently  obferve,  how 
much  vifions,  or  images  by  which  a  writer  feems 
to  behold  objefts  that  are  abfent,  or  even  non- 
exiftent,  contribute  to  the  true  fublime.  For 
this  reafon  I  have  ever  admired  Minerva's  fpeech 
in  the  fifth  book  of  the  Iliad,  where  (he  tells 
her  favourite  Diomede,  '  that  me  will  purge 

•  his  eyes  from  the  mifts  of  mortality,  and 

•  give  him  power  clearly  to  difcern  the  gods 

•  that  were  at  that  time  affifting  the  Trojans, 
'  that  he  might  not  be  guilty  of  the  impiety  of 
c  wounding  any  of  the  celeftial  beings,  Venus 
'  excepted.'     Obferve  the  fuperior  ftrength  and 
livelinefs .of  the  following  image  :  '  JEHOVAH, 
'  (the   tutelar  God  of  the  Jews)    opened  the 

•  eyes  of  the  young  man,    and  he  faw ;    and 
'  behold,  the  mountain  was  full  of  horfes,  and 

•  chariots  of  fire  round  about  him  !' 

Do  we  ftart,  and  tremble,  and  turn  pale, 
when  Oreftes  exclaims  that  the  furies  are  rufh- 
ing  forward  to  feize  him  ?  and  mall  we  be  lei's 
affefted  with  the  writer  who  breaks  out  into 
the  following  queftion  :  '  Who  is  this  that 
'  cometh  from  Edom,  with  dyed  garments  from 
'  Bozra,  this  that  is  glorious  in  his  apparel, 


*  travelling  in  the  greatnefs  of  hi«  ftrength  ?'— 
It  is  the  avenging  God  of  the  opprefied  Jews, 
whom  the  poet  imagines  he  beholds,  and  whofc 
anfwer  follows — '  I  that  am  mighty  to  fave.' — 
'  Wherefore,"  refumcs  the  poet,  '  art  thou 
'  red  in  thine  apparel,  and  thy  garments  like 
'  him  that  treadeth  in  the  wine-fat  ?' — '  I  have 
'  trodden  the  wine-prefs  alone,'  anfwers  the 
God  ;  '  and  of  the  people  there  was  none  with 
'  me  :  for  I  will  tread  them  in  mine  anger  and 
'  trample  them  in  my  fury,  and  their  blood 
'  mail  be  fprinkled  upon  my  garments,  and  I 
'  will  flain  all  my  raiment.'  Another  writer, 
full  of  the  idea  of  that  deftruclion  with  which 
his  country  was  threatened,  cries  out — '  How 
4  long  mail  I  fee  the  ftandard,  and  hear  the 
'  found  of  the  trumpet!'  And  to  reprefent 
total  defolation,  he  imagines  he  fees  the  uni- 
verfe  reduced  to  its  primitive  chaos  :  '  I  be- 
'  held  the  earth,  and  lo  !  it  was  without  font. 
'  and  void  j  and  the  heavens,  and  they  had  no 
1  light.' 

Above  all,  I  am  marvelloufly  ftruck  with 
the  beauty  and  boldnefs  of  the  Proibpopaeias, 
and  the  rich  variety  of  comparifons  with  which 
every  page  of  theie  extraordinary  writings 
abounds.  When  I  mall,  have  pointed  out  a 
few  of  thefe  to  your  view,  I  mall  think  your 
curiofity  will  be  fufficiently  excited  to  penafe 
the  book  itfelf  from  which  they  are  drawn.  And 
do  not  fuffer  yourfelf  to  be  prejudiced  againft  it, 
by  the  reproaches,  raillery  and  fatire,  which  I 
know  my  friend  and  dilciple  Porphyry  is  per 
petually  pouring  upon  the  Jews.  Farewell. 

Z 
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H*  nug*  feria  ducent 

In  mala  derifum.  HOR. 

••"Trifles  fuch  as  thefe 
To  ferious  mifchiefs  lead.  FRANCIS. 


TO  THE   ADVENTURER. 


SIR, 


HOUGH  there  are  many  calamities  to 


peculiar  to  the  vicious.  The  various  evils  of 
difeafe  and  poverty,  pain  and  forrow,  are  fre 
quently  derived  from  others  j  but  ftiarr.s  ami 
confufion  arefuppofed  to  proceed  from  out  felvcs, 


JL  which  all  men  are  equally  expofed,  yet  fome     and  to  be  incurred  only  by  the  mil conduft  which 
ipecies  of  intelleftual  diftrefs  are  thought  to  be     they  punifh.      This  fuppofition  is  indeed  lp»- 
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clous  :  but  I  am  convinced  by  the  fh-ongeft 
evidence  that  it  is  not  true  ;  I  can  oppofe  ex 
perience  to  theory  ;  and  as  it  will  appear  that 
I  fuffer  considerable  lofs  by  my  teftimony,  if 
muft  be  allowed  to  have  the  molt  diftinguifning 
characteriftic  of  fsncerity. 

That  every  man  is  happy  in  proportion  as  he 
is  virtuous,  was  once  my  favourite  principle  : 
I  advanced  and  defended  it  in  all  companies  ; 
and  as  the  laft  effort  of  my  genius  in  its  behalf; 
I  contrived  a  feries  of  events  by  which  it  was 
illuftrated  and  eftablifhed  :  and  that  I  might 
iubftitute  action  for  narrative,  and  decorate 
fentiment  with  the  beauties  of  poetry,  I  regu 
lated  my  ftory  by  the  rules  of  the  drama,  and 
with  great  application  and  labour  wrought  it 
into  a  tragedy.. 

When  it  was  rimmed,  I  fat  down,  like  Her 
cules  after  his  labours,  exulting  in  the  pali, 
-i^nd  enjoying  the  future  by  anticipation.  I 
read  it  to  every  friend  who  favoured  me  with  a 
viflt,  and  when  I  went  abroad  I  always  put  it 
in  my  pocket.  Thus  it  became  known  to  a 
circle  that  was  always  increafmg  ;  and  was  at 
length  mentioned  with  fuch  commendation  to 
a  very  great  lady,  that  flie  was  pleafed  to  fa 
vour  me  with  a  rneffege,  by  which  I  was  invited 
to  breakfaft  at  nine  the  next  morning,  and  ac 
quainted  that  a  /'elect  company  would  then  ex 
pect  the  pleaiure  of  hearing  me  read  my  play. 

The  delight  that  I  received  from  the  con 
templation  of  my  performance,  the  encomium 
of  my  friends,  and  efpecislly  tiiis  meflage,  was 
in  my  opinion  an  experimental  proof  of  my 
principles,  and  a  reward  of  my  merit.  I  re 
flected,  with  great  felf  complacence,  upon  the 
general  complaint  that  genius  was  without  pa 
tronage  ;  and  concluded,  that  all  who  had  been 
neglected  were  unworthy  of  notice.  1  believed 
that  my  own  elevation  was  not  only  certain  but 
near ;  and  that  the  reprefentation  of  my  play 
would  be  fecured  by  a  meflage  to  the  manager, 
which  would  render  the  mortifying  drudgery  of 
follicitation  and  attendance  unneceffary. 

Elated  with  thefe  expectations,  I  rofe  early 
in  the  morning,  and  being  drefled  long  before 
it  was  time  to  fet  out,  I  amufed  myfelf  by 
repeating  the  favourite  paflages  of  my  tragedy 
aloud,  forming  polite  anfwers  to  the  compli 
ments  that  mould  be  made  me,  and  adjufting 
the  ceremony  of  my  vifit. 


I  obferved  the  time  appointed  with  fuch 
punctuality,  that  I  knocked  at  the  door  while 
the  clock  was  ftriking.  Orders  had  been  given 
for  my  admitt-.nce  ;  and  the  porter  being  other- 
wife  engaged,  it  happened  that  the  fervant 
whofe  place  it  was  to  introduce  me,  opened  the 
door  in  his  (lead,  and  upon  hearing  my  name 
advanced  directly  before  me  into  the  room  ; 
fo  that  no  difcovery  was  made  of  an  enormous 
queue  of  brown  paper,  which  fome  mii'chievous 
brat  had  with  a  crooked  pin  hung  between  the 
two  locks  of  my  major  perriwig.  I  followed 
the  valet  into  a  magnificent  apartment ;  where 
after  I  had  got  within  a  very  large  Indian  fcreen, 
I  found  five  ladies  and  a  gentleman. 

I  was  a  little  difconcerted  in  my  firfl  ad- 
drefs,  by  the  refpect  that  was  fhewn  me,  and 
the  curiofity  with  which  I  was  regarded  :  how 
ever,  I  made  my  general  obeifance  ;  and  ad- 
drefling  mylelf  in  particular  to  the  elder  of 
the  ladies,  whom  I  confidered  as  my  patronefs, 
I  exprefled  my  fenfe  of  the  honour  (he  had  done 
me  in  a  mort  fpeech  which  I  had  preconceived 
for  the  purpofe ;  but  I  was  immediately  in 
formed,  that  the  lady  whofe  favour  I  had  ac 
knowledged  was  not  yet  come  down  :  this 
miftake  increafed  my  confufion  ;  for  as  I  could 
not  again  repeat  the  fame  words,  I  reflected> 
that  I  mould  be  at  laft  unprepared  for  the  oc- 
cafion  on  which  they  were  to  have  been  ufed. 
The  company  all  this  while  continued  ftand- 
ing  :  I  therefore  haftily  turned  about  to  recon 
noitre  my  chair  ;  but  the  moment  I  was  feated, 
I  perceived  every  one  labouring  to  ftifle  a  laugh. 
I  inftantly  fufpe&ed  that  I  had  committed  fome 
ridiculous  indecorum,  and  I  attempted  to  apo 
logize  for  I  knew  not  what  offence ;  but  after 
fome  hefitation,  my  extreme  fenfibility  ftruck 
me  fpeechlefs.  The  gentleman,  however, 
kindly  difcovered  the  caufe  of  their  merri 
ment,  by  exclaiming  againft  the  rude  licen- 
tioufnefs  of  the  vulgar,  and  at  the  fame  time 
taking  from  behind  me  the  pendulous  reproach 
to  the  honours  of  my  head.  This  difcovery 
afforded  me  inexpreffible  relief,  my  paper  ra- 
mellie  was  thrown  into  the  fire,  and  I  joined 
in  the  laugh  which  it  produced  :  but  I  was 
ftill  embarraffed  by  the  confequences  of  my 
miftake,  and  expected  the  lady  by  whom  I 
had  been  invited,  with  follicitude  and  appre- 
henfion. 
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When  me  came  in,  the  deference  with  which 
ihe  was  treated  by  perfons  who  were  fo  much 
my  fuperiors,  ftruck  me  with  awe ;  my  powers 
of  recollection  were  fufpended,  and  I  refolved 
to  exprefs  rny  fentiments  only  by  the  lownels 
of  my  bow  and  the  diftance  of  my  behaviour  : 
I  therefore  haftily  retreated  backward  ;  and  at 
the  fame  time  bowing  with  the  moft  pro- 
found  reverence,  unhappily  overturned  the 
fcreen,  wh\h  in  its  fall  threw  down  the  break- 
faft  table,  broke  all  the  china,  and  crippled  the 
Jap-dog.  In  the  midft  of  this  ruin  I  flood 
torpid  in  fiience  and  amazement,  ftunncd  with 
the  ihi-ielcs  of  the  ladies,  the  yelling  of  the 
dog,  and  the  clattering  of  the  china  j  and 
while  I  confidered  rnyielf  as  the  author  of 
iiich  complicated  mifchief,  I  believe  I  felt  as 
keen  anguifh  as  he  who,  with  a  halter  about 
his  neck,  looks  up  while  the  other  end  of  it  is 
fattening  to  a  gibbet. 

The  fcreen,  however,  was  foon  replaced, 
and  the  broken  china  removed ;  and  though 
the  dog  was  the  principal  object  of  attention, 
yet  the  lady  fometimes  adverted  to  me  :  fhe 
politely  defired  that  I  would  conlider  the  acci 
dent  as  of  no  confequence ;  the  china,  me 
faid,  was  a  trifle,  and  me  hoped  Poinpey  was 
more  frighted  than  hurt.  I  made  fome  apo 
logy,  but  with  great  confufion  and  incoher 
ence  :  at  length,  however,  we  were  again  feat- 
ed,  and  breakfafi  was  brought  in. 

I  was  extremely  mortified  to  perceive,  that 
the  difcourfe  turned  wholly  upon  the  virtues  of 
Pcmpey,  and  the  confequences  of  his  hurt :  it 
was  examined  with  great  attention  and  follici- 
tude,  and  found  to  be  a  razure  of  the  fkin  the 
whole  length  of  one  of  his  fore  legs.  After 
fome  topical  application,  his  cu/hion  was  placed 
in  the  corner  by  his  lady,  upon  which  he  lay 
down,  and  indeed  whined  piteoufly. 

I  was  beginning  to  recover  from  my  per 
plexity,  and  had  juft  made  an  attempt  to  in 
troduce  a  new  fubjecl  of  converfation,  when 
calling  my  eye  downward  I  was  again  thrown 
into  extreme  confufion,  by  feeing  fomething 
hang  from  the  fore  part  of  my  chair,  which  I 
imagined  to  be  a  portion  of  my  fhirt ;  though 
irdeed  it  was  no  other  than  the  corner  of  a 
napkin  on  which  I  fat,  and  which  during  the 
confuiion  produced  by  the  fcreen  had  been  left 
in  the  chair. 


My  embarraiTment  was  foon  difcovered, 
though  the  caufe  was  miftaken  -T  arui  the  lady 
hoping  to  remove  it,  by  giving  me  an  oppor 
tunity  to  difplay  my  abilities  without  the  re- 
ftraint  of  ceremony,  reqaeiled  that  I  would 
now  give  her  the  pleafure  which  me  had  impa 
tiently  t  •  peeled,  and  read  my  play. 

Ivly  play,  therefore,  I  was  obliged  to  pro 
duce  ;  and  having  found  an  opportunity  hailily 
to  butfon  aip  the  corner  of  the  napkin  while 
the  manufcript  lay  open  in  my  lap,  I  began  to 
lead:  and  though  my  voice  was  at  firfc  ian~ 
guid,  tremulous,  and  irreiblute,  yet  my  at 
tention  was  at  length  drawn  from  my  fituatiou 
to  my  liibject ;  I  pronounced  with  greater  em- 
pk.lis  and  propriety,  and  I  began  to  watch  for 
the  effects  which  I  expected  to  produce  upon 
my  auditors:  but  I  was  extremely  mortified 
to  find,  that  whenever  I  paufed  to  give  roora 
for  a  remark  or  an  encomium,  the  interval  was 
filled  with  an  ejaculation  of  pity  for  the  dog, 
who  ttill  continued  to  whine  upon  his  cufhion,, 
and  was  lamented  in  thefe  affectionate  ai\d  pa 
thetic  terms- — '  Ah !  poor,  dear,  pretty  little 
'  creature.' 

It  happened,  however,  that  by  fome  inci 
dents  in  the  fourth  act  the  paflions  were  appa 
rently  interefted  }  and  I  was  juft  exulting  in 
my  iuccefs,  when  the  lady  who  fat  next  me 
unhappily  opened  her  fnuff-box,  which  was 
not  effected  without  fome  difficulty,  the  duft 
that  flew  up  threw  me  into  a  fit  of  fneezing, 
which  inftantly  caufed  my  upper  lip  to  put  me 
again  out  of  countenance  :  I  therefore  haftily 
felt  for  my  handkerchief,  and  it  was  not  with 
lefs  emotion  than  if  I  had  feen  a  ghoft,  that  I 
difcovered  it  had  been  picked  out  of  my 
pocket.  In  the  mean  time  the  opprobrious 
effufion  descended  like  an  icicle  to  my  chin  ; 
and  the  eyes  of  the  company,  which  this  ac 
cident  had  drawn  upon  me,  were  now  turned 
away  with  looks  which  mewed  that  their  pity 
was  not  proof  againfl  the  ridicule  of  my  dif- 
trefs.  What  I  fuffered  at  this  moment,  can 
neither  be  exprefled  nor  conceived  :  I  turned 
my  head  this  way  and  that  in  the  anguifh  of  my 
mind,  without  knowing  what  I  fought ;  and 
at  laft  holding  up  my  manufcript  before  my 
face,  I  was  compelled  to  make  ufe  of  the  end 
of  my  neckcloth,  which  I  again  buttoned  into 
/ny  bofom.  After  many  painful  efforts  I  pro- 
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ceeded  in  my  lecture,  and  again  fixed  the  at 
tention  of  my  hearers.  The  fourth  aft  was 
finiflied,  and  they  exprefied  great  impatience 
to  hear  the  cataftrophe  :  I  therefore  began  the' 
fifth  with  frefh  confidence  and  vigour ;  but 
before  I  had  read  a  page,  I  was  interrupted  by 
two  gentlemen  of  great  quality,  protriTbrs  of 
Buckifm,  who  came  with  a  dtiign  to  wait  upon 
the  ladies  to  an  auction. 

I  rofe  up  with  the  reft  of  the  company  when 
they  came  in  ;  but  what  was  my  aftonifhment, 
to  perceive  the  napkin,  which  I  had  unfortu 
nately  lecured  by  one  corner,  hang  down  from 
my  waift  to  the  ground  !    From   this  dilemma, 
however,  I  was  delivered  by  the  noble  Buck 
who  ftood  neareft  me  5  who  fwearing  an  oath  of 
aftonifhment,    twitched  the  napkin  from  me, 
a'nd   throwing  it  to  the  fervant,  told  him  that 
he  had  redeemed  it  frcm  the  rats,  who  were 
dragging  it  by  degrees  into  a  place  where  he 
would  never  have  looked  for  it.     The  young 
ladies  were  fcarce  lefs  confounded  at  this  acci 
dent  than  I ;  and  the  noble  matron  herfelf  was 
fomewhat  difconcerted  :    (he  faw  my  extreme 
confufion,  and  thought  fit  to  apologize  for  her 
coufin's  behaviour  :    '  He  is  a  wild  boy,  Sir,' 
Ays  fhej    4  he  plays  thefe  tricks  with  every 
'  body  ;  but  it  is  his  way,  and  nobody  minds 
'  it.      When  we  were  once  more  leated,  the 
Bucks  upon  the  peremptory  refufal  of  the  la 
dies   to  go  out,    declared  they  would  ftay  and 
hear  the  laft  aft  of  my  tragedy  ;   I  was  there 
fore  requefted  to  go  on.      But  my  Ipirits  were 
quite  exhaufted  by  the  violent  agitation  of  my 
mind  ;    and  I  was  intimidated  by  the  prefence 
of  two  peribns,   who  appeared  to  confider  me 
and  my  performance  as  objefts  only  of  merri 
ment  and  fport.     I  would  gladly  have  renounced 
ill  I    that   in  the  morning  had  been  the  objeft  of 
my  hope,  to  recover  the  dignity  which  I  had 
already  loft  in  my  own  eftimation ;    and  had 
fcarce  any  wifli  but  to  return  without  further 
difgrace  into  the  quiet  fhade  of  obicurity.     The 
ladies,    however,    would  take  no  denial,  and  I 
was  at  length  obliged  to  comply. 

I  was  much  pleafed  and  iurprized  at  the  at 
tention  with  which  my  new  auditors  feemtd 
to  liften  as  I  went  on  :  the  dog  was  now  li- 
lent ;  I  increafed  the  pathos  of  my  voice  in 
proportion  as  I  afcended  the  climax  of  diftrefs, 
aad  flattered  myfeif  that  poetry  and  truth  would 


be  ftill  victorious  :    but  juft  at  this  crifis, 
gentleman   who  had  difengaged  me  from  tl 
napkin,    defired  me   to  ftop  half  a  moment 
fomething,    he  faid,    had  juft  ftarted  into  his 
mind,    which  if    he  did  not  communicate  he 
might  forget :   then  turning  to  his  companion- 
(  Jack,'    fays  he,    '  there  was  fold  in  Smith- 
'  field  no  longer  ago  than  laft  Saturday,  tl 
'  largeft  ox   that  ever  I   beheld  in  my  life/ 
The  ridicule  of  this  malicious  apoftrophe 
fo  ftriking,    that  pity  and  decorum  gave 
and  my  patronefs  herfelf  burft  into  laughter 
upon  me,  indeed,  it  produced  a  very  differei 
effect  ;  for  if  I  had  been  detected  in  an  unfuc- 
cefsful  attempt  to  pick  a  pocket,  I  could  not 
have  felt  more  fhame,  confufion  and  anguifh. 
The  laughter  into  which  the  company  had  been 
furprized,  was,  however,  immediately  fuppreiT- 
ed,    and  a  cenfure  pafled  upon  the  perfon  who 
produced  it .      To  atone  for  the  mortification 
which  I  had  fuffered,  the  ladies  expreffed  the 
utmoft  impatience  to  hear  the  conclufion,  and  I 
was  encouraged  by  repeated  encomiums  to  pro 
ceed  :  but  though  I  once  more  attempted  to  re 
collect  myfeif,    and  again  began  the  fpeech  in 
which  I  had  been  interrupted,  yet  my  thoughts 
were  ftill  diffracted,    my  voice  faltered,  and  I 
had  fcarce  breath  to  finifh  the  firft  period. 

This  was  remarked  by  my  tormentor  the 
Buck,  who  fuddenly  fnatched  the  manufcript 
out  of  my  hands,  declared  that  I  did  not  do  my 
play  juftice,  and  that  he  would  finifh  it  himfelf. 
He  then  began  to  read  ;  but  the  aftefted  gravity 
of  his  countenance,  the  unnatural  torie  of  his 
voice,  and  the  remembrance  of  his  late  anec 
dote  of  the  ox,  excited  fenfations  that  were 
incompatible  both  with  pity  and  terror,  and 
rendered  me  extremely  wretched  by  keeping 
the  company  perpetually  on  the  brink  of 
laughter. 

In  the  action  of  my  play,  virtue  had  been 
fuftained  by  her  own  dignity,  and  exulted 
in  the  enjoyment  of  intellectual  and  indepen 
dent  happinefs,  during  a  feries  of  external 
calamities  that  terminated  in  death ;  and 
vice,  by  the  fuccefs  of  her  own  projects, 
had  been  betrayed  into  fhame,  perplexity, 
and  confufion.  Thefe  events  were  indeed 
natural  ;  and  therefore  I  poetically  inferred, 
with  all  the  confidence  of  dernonftration, 
that  «  the  torments  of  Tartarus,  and  the 
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*  felicity  of  Elyfium,  were  not  neceffary  to  the 

*  juftification   of   the  gods  ;     fince    whatever 

*  inequality  might  be  pretended  in  the  diftri- 

*  bution  of  externals,  peace  is  ftill  the  prcro- 
'  gative  of  virtue,  and   intellectual  inifery  can 

*  be  inflicted  only  by  guilt.' 

But  the  intellectual  misery  \vhich  I  fuffered 
at  the  very  moment  when  this  favourite  fenti- 
ment  was  read,  produced  an  irrefiftible  convic 
tion  that  it  was  falfe ;  becaufe,  except  the 
dread  of  that  punifhment  which  I  had  indi 
rectly  denied,  I  felt  all  the  torment  that  could 
be  inflicted  by  guilt.  In  the  profecution  of  an 
undertaking  which  I  believed  to  be  virtuous, 
peace  had  been  driven  from  my  heart,  by  the 
concurrence  of  accident  with  the  vices  of  others  5 
and  the  miiery  that  I  fuffered  fuddeniy  propa 
gated  itfclf:  for  not  only  enjoyment  but  hope 
was  now  at  an  end ;  my  play,  upon  which 
both  had  depended,  was  overturned  from  its 
foundation  ;  and  I  was  fo  much  affected,  that 
I  took  my  leave  with  the  abrupt  hafte  of  dif- 
trefs  and  perplexity.  I  had  no  concern  about 
what  fhould  be  faid  of  me  when  I  was  depart 
ed  ;  and,  perhaps  at  the  moment  when  I  went  out 


of  the  houfe,  there  was  not  in  the  world  any 
human  being  more  wretched  than  myfelf:  The 
next  morning,  when  I  reflected  coolly  upon 
thefe  events,  I  would  willingly  have  reconciled 
my  experience  with  my  principles,  even  at  the 
expence  of  my  morals.  I  would  have  fuppofed 
that  my  delire  of  approbation  was  inordinate, 
and  that  a  virtuous  indifference  about  the  opi 
nion  of  others  would  have  prevented  all  my  dif- 
trefs  ;  but  I  was  compelled  to  acknowledge, 
that  to  acquire  this  indifference  was  not  poflible, 
and  that  no  man  becomes  vicious  by  not  effect 
ing  impoffibilities  :  there  may  be  heights  of 
virtue  beyond  our  reach ;  but  to  the  vicious, 
we  muft  either  do  fomethingfrom  which  we  have 
power  to  abftain,  or  neglect  fomething  whkh 
we  have  power  to  do.  There  remained,  there 
fore,  no  expedient  to  recover  any  part  of  the 
credit  I  had  loft,  but  fetting  a  truth,  which  I 
had  newly  difcovered  by  means  fo  extraordinary, 
in  a  new  light ;  and  with  this  view  I  am  a 
candidate  for  a  place  in  the  Adventurer. 

I  am,  Sir,  your's,  &c. 

DRAMATICUS. 


No.  LILT.     TUESDAY,    MAY  8,   1753. 

Quifquefuos  patimur  manes.         VIRG. 
Each  has  his  lot,  and  bears  the  fate  he  drew. 


SIR,  FLEET,    MAY  6, 

IN  confequence  of  my  engagements,  I  ad- 
drefs  you  once  more  from  the  habitations 
of  mifery.  In  this  place,  from  which  bufmels 
and  plcaiure  are  equally  excluded,  and  in  which 
our  only  employment  and  diverfion  is  to  hear 
the  narratives  of  each  other,  I  might  much 
fooner  have  gathered  materials  for  a  letter,  had 
I  not  hoped  to  have  been  reminded  of  my  pro- 
mife :  but  fince  I  find  myfelf  placed  in  the  re 
gions  of  oblivion,  where  I  am  no  lefs  neglected 
by  you  than  by  the  reft  of  mankind,  I  refolved 
no  longer  to  wait  for  follicitation,  but  ftole 
early  this  evening  from  between  gloomy  fullen- 
nefs  and  riotous  merriment,  to  give  you  an  ac 
count  of  part  of  my  companions. 

One  of  the  molt  eminent  members  of  our 
club  is  Mr.  Edward  Scamper,  a  man  of  whole 
name  the  Olympic  heroes  would  not  have  been 
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afhamed.  Ned  was  born  to  a  fmall  eftate,  which 
he  determined  to  improve ;  and  therefore,  a* 
foon  as  he  became  of  age,  mortgaged  part  of 
his  land  to  buy  a  mare  and  llallion,  and  bred 
horfcs  for  the  courfe.  He  was  at  firft  very  luc- 
cefsful,  and  gained  feveral  of  the  king's  plates, 
as  he  is  now  every  day  boafting,  at  the  expence 
of  very  little  more  than  ten  times  their  value. 
At  laft,  however,  he  difcovered  that  victory 
brought  him  more  honour  than  profit :  refolv- 
ing,  therefore,  to  be  rich  as  well  as  illuftrious, 
he  replenifhed  his  pockets  by  another  mort 
gage,  became  on  a  fudden  a  daring  better,  and 
revolving  not  to  truft  a  jockey  with  his  for 
tune,  rode  his  horfe  himfelf,  diftanced  two  of 
his  competitors  the  firft  heat,  and  at  laft  won 
the  race  by  forcing  his  horfe  on  a  defcent  to 
full  fpeed  at  the  hazard  of  his  neck.  His 
eftate  was  thus  repaired  ;  and  fome  friends  that 
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had  no  fouls  advifed  him  to  give  over  :  but 
Ned  now  knew  the  way  to  riches,  and  there 
fore   without   caution  increafed  his  expences. 
From  this  hour  he  talked  and  dreamed  of  no 
thing  but  a  horfe  race  ;  and  rifing  loon  to  the 
i'ummit  of  equeftHan   reputation,  he  was  con- 
ftantly  expected  on  every  courfe,  divided  all 
his  time  between  lords  ana  jockies,  and  as  the 
unexperienced  regulated  their  betts  by  his  ex 
ample,  gained  a  great  deal  of  money  by  laying 
openly  on  one  horle  and  fecretly  on  the  other. 
Ned  was  now  fo  fure  of  growing  rich,  that  he 
involved  his  eftate   in  a  third  mortgage,  bor 
rowed  money  of  all  his  friends,  and  rilqued  his 
whole  fortune  upon  Bay-Lincoln.     He  mounted 
vvith  beating  heart,    ftarted  fair,  and  won   the 
iirft  heat  5    but  in  the  fecond,  as  he  was  pulh- 
ing  againft  the  foremoft  of  his  rivals,  his  girth 
broke,  his  moulder  was  diflocated,  and  before 
lie  was.   difmifled  by  the  furgeon  two  bailiffs 
fattened  upon  him,  and  he  faw  Newmarket  no 
more.     His  daily  amufement  for  four  years  has 
"been  to  blow  the  fignal  for  ftarting,  to  make 
imaginary  matches,  to  repeat  the  pedigree  of 
Uay-Lincoln,    and  to  form  refolutions  againft 
trufting  another  groom  with  the  choice  of  his 
girth. 

The  next  in  feniority  is  Mr.  Timothy 
Snugg,  a  man  of  de?p  contrivance  and  impe 
netrable  fecrecy.  His  father  died  vvith  the  re 
putation  of  more  wealth  than  he  poflefled* 
Tim,  therefore,  entered  the  world  with  a  re 
puted  fortune  of  ten  thoufancl  pounds.  Of 
this  he  very  well  knew  that  eight  tlioufand  was 
imaginary  :  but  being  A  man  of  refined  policy, 
and  knowing  how  much  honour  is  annexed  to 
riches,  he  refolved  never  to  dereel;  his  own  po 
verty;  but  furniihed  his  houfe  with  elegance, 
Scattered  his  money  with  profulion,  encouraged 
every  fcheme  of  coftly  pleafure,  fpoke  of  petty 
lofles  with  negligence,  and  on  the  day  before 
an  execution  entered  his  doors,  had  proclaimed 
at  a  public  table  his  refohltion  to  be  jolted  no 
longer  in  a  hackney  coach. 

Another  of  my  companions  is  the  magnani 
mous  Jack  Scatter,  the  fon  of  a  country  gen 
tleman,  who  having  no  other  care  than  to  leave 
him  rich,  confidered  that  literature  could  not 
•be  had  without  expence  ;  mailers  would  not 
teach,  for  nothing ;  and  when  a  book  was 
bought  and  read,  it  would  fell  for  little.  Jack 
was,  therefore,  taught  to  read  and  write  by 


the  butler  ;  and  when  this  accjuifitiorr  was 
made,  was  left  to  pafs  his  days  in  the  kitchen 
and  the  ftable,  where  he  heard  no  crime  cen- 
fured  but  covetoufnefs  and  diftruft  of  poor 
honeft  fervants,  and  where  all  the  praife  was 
beftowed  on  good  houie-keeping  and  a  free 
heart.  At  the  death  of  his  father,  Jack  fet 
himfelf  to  retrieve  the  honour  of  his  family : 
he  abandoned  his  cellar  to  the  butler,  ordered 
his  groom  to  provide  hay  and  corn  at  difcre- 
tion,  took  his  houfe-keeper's  word  for  the  ex 
pences  of  the  kiichen,  allowed  all  his  fervants 
to  do  their  work  by  deputies,  permitted  his 
domtftics  to  klcp  his  houlc  cpen  to  their  rela 
tions  and  acquaintance,  and  in  ten  years  was 
conveyed  hither,  without  having  purchafed  by 
the  lois  of  his  patrimony  either  honour  or  plea- 
lure,  or  obtained  any  other  gratification  than 
that  of  having  corrupted  the  neighbouring  vil 
lagers  by  luxury  and  idlenefs. 

Dick  Serge  was  a  draper  in  Cornhill,  and 
pafled  eight  years  in  prosperous  diligence,  with 
out  any  care  but  to  keep  his  bocks,  or  any 
ambition  but  to  be  in  time  an  alderman  :  but 
then,  by  fome  unaccountable  revolution  in  his 
underftanding,  he  became  enamoured  of  wit 
and  humour,  deipifed  the  converfation  of  ped 
lars  and  ftockjobbers,  and  rambled  eVery  night 
to  the  regions  of  gaiety  in  queft  of  company 
fuited  to  his  tafte.  The  wits  at  firft  flecked 
about  him  for  fport,  and  afterwards  for  inte- 
reft  ;  fome  fcund  their  way  into  his  books,  and 
fome  into  his  pockets ;  the  man  of  adventure 
was  equipped  from  his  Ihop  for  the  purfuit  of 
a  fortune  ;  and  he  had  fometimes  the  honour 
to  have  his  fecurjty  accepted  when  his  friends 
were  in  diftrefs.  Elated  with  thcfe  alfocia- 
tions,  he  foon  learned  to  neglect  his  mop  ;  ami 
having  drawn  his  money  out  of  the  funds  to 
avoid  the  neceMity  of  teazing  men  of  honour' 
for  trifling  debts*  he  has  been  forced  at  laft  to 
retire  hither  till  his  friends  can  procure  him  a 
poft  at  court. 

.Another  that  joins  in  the  fame  mefs  is  Bo 
Cornice,    whole  life  has  been  Ipent  in  fittin 
up  a  houfe.       About  ten  years  ago  Bob  pur 
chafed  the  country  habitation  of  a  bankrupt 
the   mere   Ihell   of   a   building   Bob  holds  n 
great  matter,  the  inlide  is  the  tell  of  elegance 
Of  this  houfe  he  was  no  fooner  mailer  than  he 
fummoned  twenty  workmen  to  his  affiftance, 
tore  up  the  floors  and  laid  them  anew,  ftrippe 
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off  the  wainfcot,  drew  the  windows  from  their 
frames,  altered  the  difpofition  of  doors  :;n:l 
fire-places,  and  cuft  the  whole  fabrii  into  a 

•new  form.  His  next  care  was  to  have  his 
cielings  painted,  his  pannels  gilt,  and  his 
chimney-pieces  carved.  Every  thing  was  exe 
cuted  by  the  ablcft  hands.  Bob's  bufmefs  was 
to  follow  the  workmen  with  a  microfcope,  and 
call  upon  them  to  retouch  their  performances, 
and  heighten  excellence  to  perfection.  The 
reputation  of  his  houfe  now  brings  round  him 
a  daily  confluence  of  vifitants  ;  and  every  one 
tells  him  of  fome  elegance  which  he  has  hi 
therto  overlooked,  fome  convenience  not  yet 
procured,  or  fome  new  mode  in  ornament  or 
furniture.  Bob,  who  had  no  wilh  but  to  be 
admired,  nor  any  guide  but  thefafhion,  thought 
every  thing  beautiful  in  proportion  as  it  was 
new,  and  confidered  his  work  as  ainfinifhed, 
while  any  obferver  could  fugged  an  addition  ; 

\  fome  alteration  was  therefore  every  day  made, 
without  any  other  motive  than  the  charms  of 
novelty.  A  traveller  at  laft  fuggefted  to  him 
the  convenience  of  a  grotto.  Bob  immedi 
ately  ordered  the  mount  of  his  garden  to  be 
«'-xcavated  ;  and  having  laid  out  a  large  fum  in 
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fliells  and  minerals,  was  bufy  in  regulating  the 
difpciltion  of  the  colours  and  luitres,  when 
two  gentlemen,  who  had  allied  permiffion  to 
ice  his  gardens,  presented  him  a  writ,  and  led 
him  off  to  lefs  elegant  apartments. 

I  know  not,  Sir,  whether  among  this  fra 
ternity  of  forrow  you  will  think  any  much  to 
be  pitied ;  nor  indeed  do  many  of  them  appear 
to  follicit  companion,  for  they  generally  ap 
plaud  their  own  conduct,  and  defpife  thofe 
whom  want  of  tafte  or  fpirits  Miffers  to  grow 
rich.  It  were  happy,  if  the  prjfbns  of  the 
kingdom  were  filled  only  with  characters  like  • 
thefe,  men  whom  prpfuerity  could  not  make 
ufeful,  and  whom  ruin  cannot  make  wife  :  but 
there  are  among  us  many  who  raife  different 
lenfations,  many  that  owe  their  prefent  mifcry 
to  the  feducHcns  of  treachery,  the  ftrgkcs  of 
cafualty,  or  the  tendernefs  of  pity ;  many 
whofe  fufferings  difgrace  fociety,  and  whole 
virtues  would  adorn  it :  of  thefe,  when  fami 
liarity  fhall  have  enabled  me  to  recount  their 
ftories  without  horror,  you  may  expect  another 
narrative  from,  Sir, 

Your  moft  humble  fervant, 


No.  L1V.      SATURDAY,    MAY   12,    1753. 


»  i Senjlm  lalefatta  cadelat 

Rel/igio CLAUDIA^US. 

• — : His  confidence  in  Heaven 

Sunk  by  degrees — 


F  a  reclufemoraliftwho  fpeculates  in  acloif- 
ter,  mould  fuppofe  every  practice  to  be  rn- 
famous  in  proportion  as  it  is  allowed  to  be  cri 
minal,  no  man  would  wonder  j  but  every  man 
who  is  acquainted  with  life,  and  is  able  to  fub- 
ftitute  the  difcoveries  of  experience  for  the  deduc 
tions  of  reafon,  knows  that  he  would  be  miitaken. 

Lying  is  generally  allowed  to  be  lefs  crimi 
nal  than  adultery  ;  and  yet  it  is  known  to  ren 
der  a  man  much  more  infamous  and  contempt 
ible  ;  for  he  who  would  modeftly  acquiefce  in 
an  imputation  of  adultery  as  a  compliment, 
would  refent  that  of  a  lye  as  an  infult  for  which 
Kfe  only  could  atone.  Thus  are  men  tamely  led 
hood-winked  by  cuftom  the  creature  of  their 
own  folly,  and  while  imaginary  light  flaihes 


under  the  bandage  which  excludes  the  re.ality, 
the.y  fondly  believe  that  they  behold  the  fun. 

Lying,  however,  does  not  incur  more  infamy 
than  it  deferves,  though  other  vices  incur  lefs. 
I  have  before  remarked,  that  the/e  are  fome 
practices,  which  though  they  degrade  a  man  to 
the  loweft  clafs  of  moral  characters,  do  yet  im 
ply  fome  natural  fuperiority ;  but  lying  is,  on, 
the  contrary,  always  an  implication  of  weak- 
nefs  and  defect.  Slander  is  the  revenge  of  a 
coward,  and  diffimulation  his  defence  :  lying 
boafts  are  the  ftigma  of  impotent  ambition,  of 
obfcurity  without  merit,  and  pride  totally  def- 
titute  of  inte!le£lu?-l  dignity  :  and  even  lyes  of 
apology  imply  indifcretion  or  ruftiury,  igno- 
ranee,  folly,  or  indecorum. 
S  z 
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But  there  is  equal  turpitude,  and  yet  greater 
meannefs,  hi  thofc  forms  of  fpeech  which  de 
ceive  without  direct  falfehood.  The  crime  is 
committed  with  greater  deliberation,  as  it  re- 
.  quires  more  contrivance  ;  and  by  the  offenders 
the  ufe  of  language  is  totally  perverted  :  they 
conceal  a  meaning  oppofite  to  that  which  they 
exprefs  ;  their  fpeech  is  a  kind  of  riddle  pro 
pounded  for  an  evil  purpofe  ;  and  as  they  may, 
therefore,  be  properly  diftinguifhed  by  the  name 
of  Sphinxes,  there  would  not  perhaps  be  much 
cauie  for  regret,  if,  like  the  firft  monfter  of  the 
name,  they  mould  break  their  necks  upon  the 
£_!ution  of  their  "enigmas. 

Indirect  lyes,  more  effectually  than  others, 
<i  ftroy  that  mutual  confidence  which  is  faid  to 
be  the  band  of  fociety  :  they  are  more  frequently 
repeated,  becaufe  they  are  not  prevented  by  the 
dread  of  detection  ;  and  he  who  has  obtained  a 
•  virtuous  character  is  not  always  believed,  be 
caufe  we  know  not  but  that  he  may  have  been 
perfuaded  by  the  fophiftry  of  folly,  that  to  de 
ceive  is  not  to  lye,  and  that  there  is  a  certain 
manner  in  which  truth  may  be  violated  without 
incurring  eitner  guilt  or  mame. 

But  lying,  however  practifed,  does,  like  every 
Other  vice,  ultimately  difappoint  its  own  pur 
pofe:  '  A  lying  tongue  is  but  for  a  moment.' 
Detraction,  when  it  is  difcovered  to  be  falfo, 
confers  honour,  and  diffimulation  provokes  re- 
fentmcnt  ;  th?.  falfe  boaft  incurs  contempt,  and 
the  falie  apology  aggravates  the  offence. 

Is  it  not,  therefore,  aftonifhing  that  a  prac 
tice,  for  whatever  reafbn,  fbuniverfally  infamous; 
and  ur.fucrefsful,  fuould  not  be  more  generally 
and  fcrupuloufly  avoided  ?  To  think,  is  to  re 
nounce  it :  and  that  I  may  fix  the  attention  of 
my  readers  a  little  longer  upon  the  fubject,  I 
ffcall  relate  a  fto'ry,  which,  perhaps,  by  thofe  wh6 
have  much  fenfibility,  wij!  notfoon  be  forgotten. 

Charlotte  and  Maria  were  educated  together  at 
an  eminent  boarding-fchoolnear London.  There 
was  little  difference  in  their  age,  and  their  per- 
fonal  accomplifhments  were  equal  $  but  though 
their  families  were  of  the  fame  rank,  yet  as 
Charlotte  was  an  only  child,  fhe  was  confider- 
.  ably  fuperior  in  fortune.  ••  •• 

Soon  after  they  were  taken  home,  Charlotte 
was  addrtfled  by  Captain  Freeman,  who  be- 
fides  his  commiffion  in  the  guards  had  a  fmall 
paternal  eftate  :  but  as  her  friends  hoped  for  a 
jnore  advantageous  match,  the  Captain  was 


defired  to  forbear  his  vifits,  •  and  the  lady  to 
think  of  him  no  more.  After  fome  fruitlefs 
ftruggks  they  acquiefced  ;  but  the  difcontent 
of  both  was  fo  apparent,  that  it  was  thought 
expedient  to  remove  Mils  into  the  country. 
She  was  fent  to  her  aunt,  the  Lady  Meadows, 
who  with  her  daughter  lived  retired  at  the  fa 
mily-feat,  more  than  one  hundred  miles  diftant 
from  the  metropolis.  After  fhe  had  repined  ii; 
this  dreary  folitude  from  April  to  Auguft,  fhe 
was  furprized  with  a  vifit  from  her  father,  who 
brought  with  him  Sir  James  Forreft,  a  youm 
gentleman  who  had  juft  fucceeded  to  a  baronet's 
title,  and  a  very  large  eftate  in  the  fame 
county.  .  Sir  James  had  good  nature  and  good 
fenfe,  an  agreeable  perfon  and  an  esfy  addrefs : 
Mils  was  infenfibly  pleafed  with  his  company  ; 
her  vanity,  if  not  her  love,  had  a  new  object  ; 
a  delire  to  be  delivered  from  a  ftate  of  depend- 
ance  and  obfcurity  had  almoft  abforbed  all  the 
reft  j  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  this  defire  wa 
gratified,  when  fcarce  any  other  was  felt ;  or 
that  in  compliance  with  the  united  follicitatior 
of  her  friends  and  her  lover,  me  fuffered  her- 
felf  within  a  few  weeks  to  become  a  lady 
a  wife.  They  continued  in  the  country  till 
beginning  of  October,  and  then  came  up  to 
London,  having  prevailed  upon  her  aunt  to  ac« 
company  them,  that  Mifs  Meadows,  wit 
whom  the  bride  had  contracted  an  intimate 
friendfhip,  might  be  gratified  with  the  diver - 
nons  of  the  town  during  the  winter. 

Captain  Freeman,  when  he  heard  that  Mifs 
Charlotte  was  married,  immediately  made  pro- 
pofals  of  marriage  to  Maria,  with  whom  he 
became  acquainted  during  his  vifits  to  he 
friend,  and  foon  after  married  her. 

The  friendfhip  of  the  two  young  ladies  feeme 
to  be  rather  increafed  than  diminiflied  by  their 
marriage ;    they  were  always  of  the  fame  part 
both  in  the  private  and  public  diverfions  of  th 
feafon,   and  vifited  each  other  without  the  for 
malities  of  meffages  and  drefs. 

But    neither  Sir  James  nor  Mrs.  Freema 
could  reflect  without  uneafmefs  upon  the  fre 
quent  interviews  which    this   familiarity  and 
confidence  produced  between  a  lover  and  hi; 
miftrefs,  whom  force  only  had  divided ;  'an 
though  of  thefe  interviews  they  were  themfelvt 
witneffes,  yet  Sir  James  infenfibly  became  jea 
lous  of  his  Jady,   and  Mrs,  Freeman  of 
hufoand,        • 
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If  happened  in  the  May  following,  that  Sir 
James  went  about  ten  miles  out  of  town  to  be 
prefent  at  the  election  of  a  member  of  parlia 
ment  for  the  county,  and  was  not  expected  to 
return  till  the  next  day.  In  the  evening  his 
lady  took  a  chair  and  vifited  Mrs.  Freeman  : 
the  reft  of  the  company  went  away  early,  the. 
Captain  was  upon  guard,  Sir  James  was  out 
of  town,  and  the  two  ladies  after  fupper  fat 
down  to  piquet,  and  continued  the  game  with 
out  once  reflecting  upon  the  hours  till  three  in 
the  morning.  Lady  Forreft  would  then  have 
gone  home  ;  but  Mrs.  Freeman,  perhaps  chief 
ly  to  conceal  a  contrary  defire,  importuned 
her  to  flay  till  the  Captain  came  in,  and  at 
length  with  fome  reluctance  me  confented. 

About  five  the  Captain  came  home,  and 
Lady  Forreft  immediately  fent  out  for  a  chair : 
a  chair,  as  it  happened,  could  not  be  procured ; 
but  a  hackney-coach  being  brought  in  its  ftead, 
the  Captain  infifted  upon  waiting  on  her  lady- 
jhip  home.  This  me  refufed  with  fome  emoti 
on  3  it  is  probable,  that  me  ftill  regarded  the 
Captain  with  lefs  indifference  than  me  wifhed} 
and  was  therefore  more  fenfible  of  the  impro 
priety  of  his  offer  :  but  her  reafons  for  reject  - 
ing  it,  however  forcible,  being  fuch  as  fhe  could 
not  alledge,  he  perfifted,  and  her  refolution 
was  overborne.  By  this  importunate  complai- 
fance  the  Captain  had  not  only  thrown  Lady 
Forreft  into  confufion,  but  difpleafed  his  wife  : 
the  could  not,  however,  without  unpolitenefs 
oppofe  it ;  and  left  her  uneafmefs  mould  be  dif- 
covered,  fhe  affected  a  negligence  which  in  fome 
degree  revenged  it :  fhe  defired  that  when  he 
came  back,  he  would  not  difturb  her,  for  that 
me  mould  go  directly  to  bed ;  and  added  with 


a  kind   of  drowfy   infenfibility — {  I  am  more 
'  than  half  afleep  already.' 

Lady  Forreft  and  the  Captain  were  to  go 
from  the  Haymarket  to  Grofvenor  Square.  It 
was  about  half  an  hour  after  five  when  they  got 
into  the  coach ;  the  morning  was  remarkably 
fine,  the  late  conteft  had  fhaken  off  all  difpofi- 
tidn  to  fleep,  and  Lady  Forreft  could  not  help 
faying,  that  fhe  had  much  rather  take  a  walk  in 
the  Park  than  go  home  to  bed.  The  captain 
zealoufly  exprefied  the  fame  fentiment,  and 
propofed  that  the  coach  fhould  fet  them  down 
at  St.  James's  Gate.  The  lady,  however,  had 
nearly  the  fame  objections  againft  being  feen  in 
the  Mall  without  any  other  company  than  the 
captain,  that  fhe  had  againft  its  being  known 
that  they  were  alone  together  in  a  hackney 
coach  :  fhe  therefore,  to  extricate  herfelf  from 
this  fecond  difficulty,  propofed  that  they  fhould 
call  at  her  father's  in  Bond  Street,  and  take 
her  coufin  Meadows,  whom  fhe  knew  to  be  an 
early  rifer,  with  them.  This  project  was  imme 
diately  put  in  execution  ;  but  Lady  Forreft 
found  her  coufin  indifpofed  with  a  cold.  When 
fhe  had  communicated  the  defign  of  this  earflp 
vifit,  Mifs  Meadows  intreated  her  to  give  up 
•her  walk  in  the  Park,  to  flay  till  the  family 
rofe,  and  go  home  after  breakfaft :  '  No,'  replied 
Lady  Forreft,  '  I  am  determined  upon  a  walk  j 
'  but  as  I  muft  firft  get  rid  of  Captain  Free- 
*  man,  I  will  fend  down  word  that  I  will  take 
'  your  advice.'  A  fervant  was  accordingly*1 
difpatched  to  acquaint  the  captain,  who  was 
waiting  below,  that  Mifs  Meadows  was  indif 
pofed,  and  had  engaged  Lady  Forreft  to  break 
faft. 
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dd  qulfque  vitet,   nunquam  nomini  fatis 
Cautem  ejl  in  horas.  HOR. 


WJitle  dangers  hourly  round  us  rife, 
No  caution  guards  us  from  furprize. 


FRANC  13. 


*"  ji  ^  HE  Captain  discharged  the  coach;  but 
JL  being  piqued  at  the  behaviour  of  his 
wife,  and  feeling  that  flow  of  fpirits  which 
xifually  returns  with  the  morning  even  to  thofe 
who  have  not  flept  in  the  night,  he  had  no  de- 
fjrc  to  go  home,  and  therefore  refolved  to  enjoy 
the  fine  morning  in  the  Park  alone. 

Lady  Forreft,  not  doubting  but  that  the 
Captain  would  immediately  return  home,  con 
gratulated  herfelf  upon  her  deliverance  ;  but 
at  the  fame  time,  to  indulge  her  defire  of  a 
walk,  followed  him  into  the  Park. 

The  captain  had  reached  the  top  of  the  Mall ; 
and,  turning  back,  met  her  before  /he  had  ad- 
jyanced  two  hundred  yards  beyond  the  palace. 
The  moment  flie  perceived  him,  the  remem 
brance  of  her  mefTage,  the  motives  that  pro 
duced  it,  the  detection  of  its  falfhood,  and  dif- 
covery  of  its  defign,  her  disappointment  and 
confcioufnefs  of  that  very  fituation  which  Jhe 
had  fo  much  reafon  to  avoid,  all  concurred  to 
cover  her  with  confufion  which  it  was  impof- 
fible  to  hide  :  pride  and  good-breeding  were, 
however,  (till  predominant  over  truth  and  pru 
dence  ;  flie  was  ftill  zealous  to  remove  from  the 
captain's  mind  any  fufpicion  of  a  defign  to  fhun 
him,  and  therefore  with  an  effort  perhaps  equal 
to  that  of  a  hero  who  frniles  upon  the  rack,  me 
affccled  an  air  of  gaiety,  faid  me  was  glad  to 
fee  him,  and  as  an  excufe  for  her  meffage  and 
her  conduct,  prattled  fomething  about  the 
ficklenefs  of  a  woman's  mind,  and  concluded 
v/ith  obferving  that  me  changed  hers  too  often 
ever  to  be  mad.  By  this  conducl  a  retreat  was 
rendered  impoflible,  and  they  walked  together 
till  between  eight  and  nine  :  but  the  clouds 
having  infeniibly  gathered,  and  a  fudden 
mower  falling  juft  as  they  reached  Spring  Gar 
dens,  they  went  out  inftead  of  going  back  ; 
and  the  Captain  having  put  the  lady  into  a 
chair,  took  his  leave. 


It  happened  that  Sir  James,  contrary  to  his 
firft  purpofe,  had  returned  from  his  journey  at 
night.  He  learnt  from  the  fervants,  that  his 
lady  was  gone  to  Captain  Freeman's,  and  was 
fecretly  difpleafed  that  me  had  made  this  vifit 
when  he  was  abfent ;  an  incident  which,  how 
ever  trifling  in  itfelf,  was  by  the  magic  of jea- 
loufy  fwelled  into  importance  :  yet  upon  recol- 
leftion  he  reproved  himfelf  for  this  difpleafure, 
fince  the  prefence  of  the  Captain's  lady  would 
fufficiently  fecure  the  honour  of  his  own. 
While  he  was  ftruggling  with  thefe  fufpicions, 
they  increafed  both  in  number  and  ftrength  in 
proportion  as  the  night  wore  away.  At  one 
he  went  to  bed ;  but  he  paffed  the  night  in 
agonies  of  terror  and  refentment,  doubting 
whether  the  abfence  of  his  lady  was  the  effect 
of  accident  or  defign,  Mening  to  every  noife, 
and  bewildering  himfelf  in  a  multitude  of  ex~ 
travagant  fuppofitions.  He  rofe  again  at  break 
of  day ;  and  after  feveral  hours  of  fufpenfe  and 
irrefclution,  whether  to  wait  the  ifTue,  or  go 
out  for  intelligence,  the  reftleffnefs  of  curiofity 
prevailed.,  and  about  eight  he  fet  out  for  Cap 
tain  Freeman's ;  but  left  word  with  his  fer 
vants  that  he  was  gone  to  a  neighbouring  cof- 
fee-houfe. 

Mrs.  Freeman,  whofe  affected  indifference 
and  diflimulation  of  a  defign  to  go  immediate 
ly  to  bed,  contributed  to  prevent  the  Captain's 
return,  had  during  his  abfence  fuffered  inex- 
prellible  difquiet  :  me  had,  indeed,  neither 
intention  to  go  to  bed,  nor  inclination  to 
fleep ;  me  walked  backward  and  forward  in 
her  chamber,  diftrafted  with  jealoufy  and  fuf 
penfe,  till  me  was  informed  that  Sir  James  was 
below,  and  defired  to  fee  her.  When  me  came 
down,  he  difcovered  that  me  had  been  in  tears  j 
his  fear  was  now  more  alarmed  than  Ins  jea 
loufy,  and  he  concluded  that  fome  fatal  acci 
dent  had  befallen  his  wife  5  but  he  foon  iean\£ 
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that  flic  arid  the  Captain  had  gone  from  thence 
at  five  in  the  morning,  and  that  he  was  not  yet 
returned.  Mrs.  Freeman,  by  Sir  James's  en 
quiry,  knew  that  his  Isdy  had  not  been  at 
home  :  her  fui'picions,  therefore,  were  con 
firmed  ;  and  in  her  jealoui'y,  which  to  prevent' 
a  duel  me  laboured  to  conceal,  Sir  James  found 
new  caufe  for  his  own.  lie  determined,  how 
ever,  to  wait  with  as  much  decency  as  poffibie, 
till  the  Captain  came  in  ;  and  perhaps  two  per- 
tbns  Tvere  never  more  embarrafled  by  the  pre- 
icnce  of  each  other.  While  breakfaft  was  get 
ting  ready,  Dr.  Tattle  came  to  pay  Mrs.  Free- 
man  a  morning  visit ;  and,  to  the  unipeakable 
grief  both  of  the  lady  and  her  gucrl,  was  im 
mediately  admitted.  Dr.  Tattle  is  of  thole  male 
goflips  who,  in  the  common  opinion,  are 'he 
moil  diverting  company  in  the  world.  The 
Doctor  faw  that  Mrs.  Freeman  was  bw-fpirit- 
ed,  and  made  feveral  efforts  to  divert  her,  but 
without  fuccefs.  At  laft  he  declared,  with  an 
air  of  ironica.1  importance,  that  he  could  tell  her 
fuch  news  as  woi;id  make  her  look  grave  for 
fomething :  '  The  Captain,'  fays  he,  '  has  juft 
'  huddled  a  lady  into  a  chair  at  the  door  of  a 
'  bagnio  near  Spring  Gardens/  He  foon 
perceived,  that  this  ipeech  was  received  with 
emotions  very  different  from  thofe  he  intended 
to  produce  ;  and  therefore  added — that  the  need 
not  however  be  jealous ;  for  notwithftanding  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  related  the  incident, 
the  lady  was  certainly  a  woman  of  character, 
as  he  inftantiy  difcovered  by  her  mien  and  ap 
pearance.  This  particular,  confirmed  the  fuf- 
picion  it  was  intended  to  remove  j  and  the 
Doctor  finding  that  he  was  not  fo  good  com 
pany  as  uiual,  took  his  leave  ;  but  was  met  at 
the  door  by  the  Captain,  who  brought  him 
back.  His  prefence,  however  inlignificant, 
impofed  fome  reftraint  upon  the  reft  of  the 
company ;  and  Sir  James,  with  as  good  an  ap 
pearance  of  jocularity  as  he  could  affume,  afked 
the  Captain  what  he  had  done  with  his  wife. 
The  Captain  with  fome  irrefolution  replied, 
thru  he  had  left  her  early  in  the  morning  at 
her  father's  ;  and  that  having  made  a  point  of 
waiting  on  her  home,  me  fent  word  down  that 
her  couiin  Meadows  was  indifpofed,  and  had 
engaged  her  to  breakfaft.  The  Captain,  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  anecdote  that  had  been 
.communicated  by  the  Doctor,  judged  by  appear 


ances  that  it  was  prudent  thus  indirectly  t<> 
lye,  by  concealing  the  truth  both  from  Sir 
James  and  h;s  wife  :  he  fuppofed,  indeed,  that 
Sir  James  would  immediately  enquire  after  his- 
wife  at  her  father's,  and  learn  that  me  did  not 
ftay  there  to  breakfaft  ;  but  as  it  would  not  fol 
low  that  they  had  been  together,  he  left  her  to 
account  for  her  abfence  as  ihe  thought  fit,  tak 
ing  for  granted  that  what  he  had  concealed  file 
a!ib  would  conceal  for  the  fame  realbns  ;  or  if 
me  did  not,  as  he  had  affirmed  nothing  con 
trary  to  truth,  he  might  pretend  to  have  con 
cealed  it  in  jeft.  Sir  James,  as  foon  as  he  had 
received  this  intelligence,  took  his  leave  with 
fome  appearance  of  fatisfaction,  and  was  toii- 
lowed  by  the  doctor. 

As  foon  as  Mrs.  Freeman  arid  the  Captain? 
were  alone,  me  queftioned  him  with  great  ear- 
neftnefs  about  the  lady  whom  he  had  been  feen 
to  put  into  a  chair.  When  he  had  heard  that 
this  incident  had  been  related  in  the  prefence 
of  Sir  James,  he  was  greatly  alarmed  left  Lady* 
Forreft  fhould  increafe  his  fufpicions*,  by  at 
tempting  to  concear  that  which,  bv  a  feiies  of 
enquiry  to  which  he  was  now  Simulated,  he 
would  probably  difcover :  he  condemned  this 
conduct  in  himfelf ;  and  as  the  moft  effectual 
means  at  once  to  -quiet  the  mind  of  his  wife, 
and  obtain  her  affiftance,  he  told  her  all  that 
happened,  and  his  apprehenfion  of  the  confe- 
quences  :  he  alfo  urged  her  to  go  directly  to 
Mifs  Meadows,  by  whom  his  account  would  be 
confirmed,  and  of  whom  me  might  learn  farther 
intelligence  of  Sir  James  ;  and  to  find  fome  way 
to  acquaint  Lady  Forreft  with  her  danger,  and 
admonifti  her  to  conceal  nothing. 

Mrs.  Freeman  was  convinced  of  the  Cap 
tain's  fincerity,  not  only  by  the  advice  which 
he  urged  her  to  give  to  Lady  Forreft,  but  by 
the  confiftency  of  the  ftory  and  the  man 
ner  in  which  he  was  affected.  Her  jea- 
loufy  was  changed  into  pity  for  her  friend, 
and  apprehenfion  for  her  hulhand.  She  hafted 
to  Mifs  Meadows,  and  learnt  that  Sir  James 
had  enquired  of  the  fervant  for  his  lady,  and 
was  told  that  fhe  had  been  there  early  with 
Captain  Freeman,  but  went  away  foon  after 
him :  /he  related  to  Mifs  Meadows  all  that  hap 
pened  ;  and  thinking  it  at  leaftpofiible  that  Sir 
James  might  not  go  directly  home,  fhe  wrote 
the  following  letter  to  his  lady. 
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MY  DEAR  LADY  FORREST, 
AM  in.  the  utmoft  diftrefs  for  you.  Sir 
James  has  fufpicions  which  truth  only  "in 
remove,  and  of  which  my  indifcrction  is  the 
caufe.  If  I  had  not  concealed  my  defire  of  the 
Captain's  return,  your  defign  to  difengage 
yourfelf  from  him,  which  I  learn  from  Mifs 
Meadows,  would  have  been  effefted^  Sir 
James  breakfafted  with  me  in  the  Haymarket ; 
and  has  fmce  called  at  your  father's,  from 
whence  I  write  :  he  knows  that  your  ftay  here 
was  fhort,  and  has  realbn  to  believe  the  Cap 
tain  put  you  into  a  chair  feme  hours  afterwards 
at  Spring  Gardens.  I  hope  therefore,  my  dear 
lady,  that  this  will  reach  your  hands  time 
enought  to  prevent  your  concealing  any  thing. 
It  would  have  been  better  if  Sir  James  had 


known  nothing,  for  then  you  wotrfd  not  havfe 
been  fulpefted  ;  but  now  he  muft  know  all,  or 
you  cannot  be  juftified.  Forgive  the  freedom 
with  which  I  write,  and  believe  me  molt  affec 
tionately  your's, 

MARIA  FREEMAN. 

P.  S.  I  have  ordered  the   bearer   to   fay 
came  from  Mrs.  Famion,  the  milliner. 

This  letter  was  given  to  a  chairman,  and 
was  ordered  to  fay  he  brought  it  from  the  mil 
liner's  ;  becaufe  if  it  mould  be  known  to  come 
from  Mrs.  Freeman,  and  mould  fall  by  acci 
dent  into  Sir  James's  hands,  his  curiofitj 
might  prompt  him  to  read  it,  and  his  jealoufy 
to  queltion  the  lady  without  communicating 
the  contents. 


No.  LVI.     SATURDAY,    MAY  19,    1753. 


Mult  os  in  fumma  pericula  mijlt 
i  timor  ipfe  mali. 


LUCANUS. 


How  oft  the  fear  of  ill  to  ill  betrays! 


SIR  James  being  convinced  that  his  lady 
and  the  Captain  had  pafled  the  morning 
at  a  bagnio,  by  the  anfwer  which  he  re 
ceived  at  her  father's,  went  direftly  home. 
His  lady  was  juft  arrived  before  him,  and 
had  not  recovered  from  the  confufion  and 
dread  which  feized  her  when  fhe  heard  that  Sir 
lames  came  to  town  the  night  before,  and  at 
the  fame  inftant  anticipated  the  confequences 
of  her  own  indifcretion.  She  was  told  he  was 
then  at  the  coffee-houfe,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
was  thrown  into  an  univerfal  tremor  upon  hear 
ing  him  knock  at  the  door.  He  perceived 
her  diftrefs  not  with  compaffion  but  rage,  be 
caufe  he  believed  it  to  proceed  from  the  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  guilt :  he  turned  pale,  and  his 
lips  quivered  ;  but  he  ib  far  retrained  his  paf- 
fion  as  to  aflc  her  without  inve&ive,  where,  and 
how  (he  had  paffed  the  night.  She  replied,  at 
Captain.  Freeman's  ;  that  the  Captain  was  up 
on  guard,  that  (he  fat  up  with  his  lady  till  he 
came  in,  and  that  then  infifting  to  fee  her  home 
fhe  would  fuffer  the  coaeh  to  go  &o  farther  than 
her  father's,  where  he  left  her  eariy  in  the 
morning  :  fhe  had  not  fortitude  to  relate  the 
feque!,  but  flopped  with  feme  appearance  of  ir- 
|efoluti.on  and  terror.  Sir  James  then  a/ked, 


if  fhe  came  directly  from  her  father's  home. 
This  queftion,  and  the  manner  in  which  it ' 
aflced,  increafed  her  confufion  :  to  appear  to> 
have  flopped  fhort  in  her  narrative,  fhe  thought 
would  be  an  implication  of  guilt,  as  it  would 
betray  a  defire  of  concealment :  but  the  paft 
could  not  be  recalled,  and  fhe  was  impelled  by 
equivocation  to  falfhood  ;  from  which,  how 
ever,  fhe  would  have  been  kept  back  by  fear 
if  Sir  James  had  not  deceived  her  into  a  belief" 
that  he  had  been  no  farther  than  the  neighbour 
hood.  After  thefe  tumultuous  reflections, 
which  paffed  in  a  moment,  fhe  ventured  to  af 
firm,  that  fhe  ftaid  with  Mifs  Meadows  till 
eight,  and  then  came  home  :  but  fhe  uttered 
this  falfhood  with  fuch  marks  of  guilt  and 
fhame,  which  fhe  had  indeed  no  otherwife  than 
by  this  falfhood  incurred  or  deferved,  that  Sir 
James  no  more  doubted  her  infidelity  than  her 
exiftence.  As  her  ftory  was  the  fame  with  that  of 
the  Captain's,  and  a?,  one  had  concealed  the  truth 
and  the  other  denied  it,  he  concluded  there  was 
a  confederacy  between  them  ;  and  determin 
ing  firil  to  bring  the  Captain  to  account,  he 
turned  from  her  abruptly,  and  immediately 
left  the  houfe. 

At  the  door  he  met  the  chairman  who  had 
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been  difpatched  by  Mrs.  Freeman  to  his  lady  5 
and  fiercely  interrogating  him  what  wr.s  his 
buiinefs,  the  man  produced  the  letter,  and  fay 
ing,  as  he  had  been  ordered,  that  he  brought 
k  from  Mrs.  Fafhion,  Sir  James  matched  it , 
from  him,  and  muttering  fome  exprefllons  of 
contempt  and  refentment,  thruft  it  into  his 
pocket. 

It  happened  that  Sir  James  did  not  find  the 
Captain  at  home  ;  he  therefore  left  a  billet,  in 
which  he  requefted  to  fee  him  at  a  neighbour 
ing  tavern,  and  added  that  he  had  put  en  his 
fvvord. 

In  the  mean  time,  his  lady,  dreading  a  dif- 
covery  of  the  falfhood  which  fhe  had  aiferted, 
difpatched  a  billet  to  Captain  Freeman,  in 
which  fhe  conjured  him,  as  a  man  of  honour, 
for  particular  realbns,  not  to  own  to  Sir  James> 
or  any  other  perfon,  that  he  had  feen  her  after 
he  liad  left  her  at  her  father's  :  fhe  alfo  wrote 
to  her  coufm  Meadows,  intreating,  that  if  fhe 
was  queftioned  by  Sir  Jame-.  he  might  be  told 
that  me  ftaid  with  her  till  eight  o'clock,  an 
hour  at  which  only  herfelf  and  the  fervants 
were  up. 

The  billet  to  Mifs  Meadows  came  foon  after 
the  chairman  had  returned  with  an  account  of 
>vhat  had  happened  to  the  letter  ;  and  Mrs. 
Freeman  was' juft  gone  in  great  hafle  to  relate 
the  accident  to  the  Captain,  as  it  was  of  im 
portance  that  he  fhould  know  it  before  his  next 
interview  with  Sir  James  :  but  the  Captain  had 
been  at  home  before  her,  and  had  received  both 
Sir  James's  billet  and  that  of  his  lady.  He 
went  immediately  to  the  tavern,  and,  inquir 
ing  for  Sir  James  Forreft,  was  fhewn  into  a 
back  room  one  pair  of  flairs  :  Sir  James  re 
ceived  his  falutation  without  reply,  and  inflantly 
bolted  the  door.  His  jealoufy  was  complicated 
with  that  of  indignation  and  contempt,  which 
a  fenfe  of  injury  from  a  perfon  of  inferior  rank 
never  fails  to  produce  ;  he  therefore  demanded 
of  the  Captain,  in  a  haughty  tone  whether  he 
had  not  that  morning  been  in  company  with 
his,  wife,  after  he  had  left  her  at  her  father's. 
The  Captain,  who  was  incenfed  at  Sir  James's 
manner,  and  deemed  himfelf  engaged  in  honour 
to  keep  the  lady's  fecret,  anfwered,  that,  af  - 
ter  what  he  had  faid  in  the  morning,  no  man 
had  a  right  to  fuppofe  he  had  fecn  the  lady  af 
terwards  ;  that  to  infmuate  the  contrary,  was 
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obliquely  to  charge  him  with  a  falfhood ;  that 
he  was  bound  to  anfvver  no  fucVi  questions,  till 
they  were  properly  explairie'J  ;  r.nd  that,  as  a 
gentleman,  he  was  prepared  to  vindicate  his 
honour.  Sir  James  juftly  deemed  this  reply  an 
equivocation  and  an  infuk  ;  an:!  being  no  longer 
able  to  reftrain  his  rage,  he  curfecl  the  Captain 
as  a  liar  and  a  fcoundrel,  and  at  the  fame  tima 
ftriking  him  a  violo.it  blow  with  his  fife  drew 
his  fwcrd,  and  put  himfelf  in  a  pofture  of  de 
fence.  "Whatever,  deiign  the  Captain  might 
have  had  to  bring  his  friend  to  temper,  and  to 
reconcile  him  to  his  wife,  when  he  firft  entered 
the  room,  he  was  now  equally  enraged,  and 
indeed  had  differed  equal  indignity  ,  he  there 
fore  drew  at  the  fame  inftant,  and  after  a  few 
dcfperafe  pafTes  on  both  fides,  he  received  a 
wound  in  his  breaft,  and  reeling  backward  a 
few  paces,  fell  down. 

The  noife  had  brought  many  people  to  the 
door  of  the  room,  and  it  was  forced  open  juft 
as  the  Captain  received  his  wound  :  Sir  James 
was  fecured,  and  a  'meflenger  was  difpatched 
for  a  furgeon.  In  tiie  mean  time  the  Captain 
perceived  himfcjf  to  be  dying ;  and  whatever 
might  before  have  beer,  his'opinion  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  honour  and  fhame,  he  now  thought 
all  difTimulation  criminal,  and  that  his  mur 
derer  had  a  right  to  that  truth  which  he  thought 
it  meritorious  fo  deny  him  when  he  was  his 
friend  :  he  therefore  earneftly  defired  to  fpeak 
a  few  words  to  him  in  private.  .This  requeft 
was  immediately  granted ;  the  perfons  who 
had  ruftied  in  withdrew,  contenting  themfclves 
to  keep  guard  at  the  door ;  and  the  Captain, 
beckoning  Sir  James  to  kneel  down  by  him, 
then  told  him,  that  however  his  h,!; 
have  been  dirpriicd  cr  betrayed  by  pride  cr  fear 
into  diflimulation  cr  f.dihood,  fhe  was  innocent 
of  the  crime  which  he'fuppofed  her  folKcittms 
to  conce; ! :  '  e  n  '  -:...  •-  "ih^d  r.ll  the  events 
as  they  had  happened  ;  and  at  laft,  grafping 
his  hand,  urr-:  1  him  to  efcape  from  the  win 
dow,  that  he  might  be  a  friend  to  his  widow 
and  to  his  child,  if  its  birth  mould  not  be 
prevented  by  the  death  of  it:  father.  Sir 
James  yielded  to  the  force  of  this  motive,  and 
efcaped  as  the  Captain  h?.d  directed'.  In  his 
way  to  Dover  he  re?.d  the  letter  which  he 
had  taken  from  the  chairman,  and  the  next  poll 
inclofed  it  in  the  following  to  his  la.Iy. 
T 
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MV    DEAR   CHARLOTTE, 

I  AM  the  moft  wretched  of  all  men  ;  but  I 
do  not  upbraid  you  as  the  caufe  :  would  to 
God  that  I  were  not  more  guilty  than  you  !  We 
are  the  martyrs  of  diflimulation.  By  difllmu- 
lation  dear  Captain  Freeman  was  induced  to 
xvafte  thofe  hours  with  you,  which  he  would 
otherwife  have  enjoyed  with  the  poor  unhappy 
diflcmbler  his  wife.  Trufting  in  the -fuccefs  of 
diffimulation,  you  was  tempted  to  venture  into 
the  Park,  where  you  met  him  whom  you  wifhed  , 
to  (him.  By  detecting  diflimulation  in  the 
Captain,  my  fufpicions  were  increafed ;  and 
by  diftimulation  and  falfhood  you  confirmed 
them.  But  your  diflimulation  and  falfhood 
were  the  effects  of  mine  ;  your's  were  ineffec 
tual,  mine  fucceeded  :  for  I  left  word  that  I 
was  gone  no  farther  than  the  coffee-houfe,  that 
you  might  not  furpecl:  I  had  learned  too  much 
to  be  deceived.  By  the  fuccefs  of  a  lye  put 
into  the  mouth  of  a  chairman,  I  was  prevented 
from  reading  a  letter  which  at  laft  would  hav^ 


undeceived  me ;  and  by  perfifting  in  diflimula 
tion,  the  Captain  has  made  his  friend  a  fugi 
tive,  and  his  wife  a  widow.  Thus  does  infin- 
cerity  terminate  in  mifery  and  confufion,  whe 
ther  in  it  s  immediate  purpofe  it  fucceeds  or  is 
difuppointed.  O  my  dear  Charlotte!  if  eve 
we  meet  again — to  meet  again  in  peace  is  im- 
poffible — but  if  ever  we  meet  again,  let  us  re- 
folve  to  be  fincere  :  to  be  fincere  is  to  be  wife, 
innocent,  and  fafe.  We  venture  to  commit 
faults  which  mame  or  fear  would  prevent,  i 
we  did  not  hope  to  conceal  them  by  a  lye.  But 
in  the.  labyrinth  of  falfhood,  men  meet  thofe 
evils  which  they  feek  to  avoid  ;  and  as  in  the 
ftrait  path  of  truth  alone  they  can  fee  before 
them,  in  the  ftrait  path  of  truth  alone  they  can 
purfue  felicity  with  fuccefs.  Adieu  !  I  am — 
dreadful ! — I  can  fubfcribe  nothing  that  does 
not  reproach  and  torment  me — Adieu ! 

Within  a  few  weeks  after  the  receipt  of  this 
letter,  the  unhappy  lady  heard  that  her  hufbandl 
was  caft  away  in  his  prfl'age  to  France. 
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-Nee  'vox  hominem  fonat—— 
-O  more  than  human  'voice  I 


VIRG. 


TO    THL    ADVENTURER. 


SJR, 


"W    ONGINUS  proceeds  to  addrefs  his  friend 
A.  ^  Terentianus  in  the  following  manner. 

It  is  the  peculiar  privilege  of  poetry,  not 
only  to  place  material  objefts  in  the  moft  ami 
able  attitudes,  and  to  clothe  them  in  the  moft 
graceful  drefs,  but  a'.fo  to  give  life  and  motion 
to  immaterial  beings ;  and  form,  and  colour, 
and  ailion,  even  to  abftraft  ideas  ;  to  embody 
the  Virtues,  the  Vices,  and  the  Paflions  j  and 
to  bring  before  our  eyes,  as  on  a  ftage,  every 
faculty  of  the  human  mind. 

Profopopceia,  therefore,  or  perfonification, 
coTidufted  with  dignity  and  propriety,  may  be 
juftly  efteemed  one  of  the  greateft  efforts  of  the 
creative  power  of  a  warm  and  lively  imagination, 
Of  this  figure  many  illuftrious  examples  may  be 
produced  from  the  Jewim  writers  I  have  been  fo 
*;arneftly  recommending  to  your  perufal ;  among 
whcm  every  part  and  objeft  of  nature  is  ani 


mated,  and  endowed  with  fenfe,  with  paflloa 
and  with  language. 

To  fay  that  the  lightning  obeyed  the  com 
mands  of  GOD,  would  of  itfelf  be  fufficiently 
fublime  ;  but  a  Hebrew  bard  exprefles  this  idea 
with  far  greater  energy  and  life  :  '  Canft  thou 
'  fend  lightnings,  that  they  may  go,  and  fay 
'  unto  thee,  "  Here  we  are!"  And  again, 
'  God  fendeth  forth  light,  and  it  goeth  j  he 
'  calleth  it  again,  and  it  obeyeth  him  with 
*  fear/  How  animated,  how  emphatical,  is 
this  unexpected  anfwer,  '  Here  we  are  !' 

Plato,  with  a  divine  boldnefs,  introduces  in 
his  Crito,  the  Laws  of  Athens  pleading  with 
Socrates,  and  difluading  him  from  an  attempt 
to  efcape  from  the  prifon  in  which  he  was  con 
fined  ;  and  the  Roman  rival  of  Demofthenes 
has  made  his  country  tenderly  expostulate  with 
CatilJne,  on  the  dreadful  miferies  which  his 
rebellion  would  devolve  on  her  head,  B^ut  will 
a  candid  critic  prefer  either  of  thefe  admired 
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ptrfoniiications  to  thofe  paflages  in  the  Jewim 
poets  where  Babylon  or  Jerufalem,  or  Tyre, 
are  reprefented  as  fitting  in  the  duft,  covered 
with  fackcloth,  ftretching  out  their  bands  in 
vain,  and  loudly  lamenting  their  deiblation  ? 
Nay,  farther,  will  he  reckon  them  even  equal 
to  the  following  fifHons  ?  Wil'dom  is  introduc 
ed,  faying  of  herfelf-*4  When  GOD  prepared 
'  the  heavens,  I  was  there ;  when  he  fet  a  cir- 
'  cle  upon  the  face  of  the  deep,  when  he  gave 

*  to  the  fea  his  decree  that  the  waters  mould 

*  not  },afs  his  commandments,    when  he  ap- 
'  pointed  the  foundations  of  the   earth,   then 
'  was  I  by  him  as  one  brought  up  with  him  ; 
'  and  I  v/as  daily  his  delight,  playing  always 
«  before   him.'      Where,    Terentianus,    mall 
we  find  our  Minerva  fpeaking  with  fuch  dignity 
and  elevation  ?    The  goddefs  of  the  Hebrew 
bard  is  not  only  the  patroncis  and  inventrefs  of 
arts  and  learning,    the  parent  of -felicity  and 
fame,  the  guardian  and  conduclrefs  of  human 
life  ;  but  fhe  is  painted  as  immortal  and  eternal, 
the  conftant  companion  of  the  great  CREATOR 
himfelf,  and  the  partaker  of  his    counfels    and 
defigns.     Still  bolder  is  the  other  Profopopoeia : 
1  Deftruftion  and  Death  fay  (of  Wifdom)  we 
«  have  heard  the  fame  thereof  with  our  ears.' 
If  pretenders  to  tafte  and  judgment  cenfure  fuch 
a  fiction  as  extravagant  and  wild,  I  defpife  their 
frigidity  and  grofs  infenfibility. 

When  JEHOVAH  is  reprefented  as  defcending 
to  punifh  the  earth  in  his  juft  anger,  it  is  added 
— '  Before  him  went  the  Peftilence."  When  the 
Babylonian  tyrant  is  deftroyed,  '  the  fir-trees 
'  rejoice  at  his  fall,  and  the  cedars  of  Lebanon, 
'  faying,  "  Since  thou  art  laid  down  no  feller  is 
"  come  up  againft  us."  And  at  the  captivity  of 
Jerufalem  the  very  ramparts  and  the  walls  la 
ment,  '  they  languim  together.'  Read  likewife 
the  following  addrefs,  and  tell  me  what  emotion 
you  feel  at  the  time  of  prrufal :  '  O  thou  fword 
«  of  the  Lord,  how  long  will  it  be  ere  thou  be 
'  quiet  ?  Put  up  thyfelf  into  thy  fcabbard,  reft 
'  and  be  filent.'  Art  thou  not  amazed  and  de 
lighted,  my  friend,  to  behold  joy  an i  anguifli, 
and  revenge,  afcribed  to  the  trees  of  the  forell, 
to  walls  and  warlike  inftruments  ? 

Before  I  conclude  thefe  obfervations,  I  can 
not  forbear  taking  notice  of  two  remarkable 
paflages  in  the  Hebrew  writers,  becaufe  they 
bear  a  clofe  refemblance  with  two  in  our  own 
tragedians. 


Sophocles,  by  a  noble  profopopoeia,  thus 
aggravates  the  mifery  of  the  Thebans,  vifited 
by  a  dreadful  plague  s  '  Hell  is  enriched  with 
'  groans  and  lamentations.'  This  image  is 
heightened  by  a  Jewim  author,  who  defcribes 
Hell,  or  Hades,  as  '  an  enormous  monfter, 
(  who  hath  extended  and  enlarged  himfelf, 

*  and    opened   his    infatiable   mouth   without 

*  meafure.' 

Caflandra,  in  ^Efchylus,  ftruck  with  the 
treachery  and  barbarity  of  Clytemneftra,  who 
is  murdering  her  hufband  Agamemnon,  fud- 
denly  exclaims  in  a  prophetic  fury — '  Shall  t 
call  her  the  direful  mother  of  hell !'  To  re- 
prefent  the  moft  terrible  fpecies  of  deitruction, 
the  Jewim  poet  fays,  *  The  firft-born  of  death 
'  mall  devour  his  ftrength.1 

Befides  the  attribution  of  perfon  and  aftiori 
to  objects  immaterial  or  inanimate,  there  is  ftill 
another  fpecies  of  the  profopopoeia  no  lefs  lively 
and  beautiful  than  the  former,  when  a  real 
perfon  is  introduced  fpeaking  with  propriety 
and  decorum.  The  fpeeches  which  the  Jewifh 
poets  have  put  into  the  mouth  of  their  JEHO 
VAH,  are  worthy  the  greatnefs  and  incom- 
prehenfible  majefty  of  the  All-perfect  Being. 
Hear  him  aflcing  one  of  his  creatures,  with  a 
lofty  kind  of  irony — '  Where  waft  thou,  when 
',  I  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth  ?  declare^ 
'  if  thou  haft  underftanding.  Who  hath  laid 
'  the  meafures  thereof,  if  thou  knoweft  ?  or 
«  who  hath  ftretched  the  line  upon  it  ?  Where  - 
'  on  are  the  foundations  thereof  fattened,  of 
'  who  laid  the  corner  ftone  ?  When  the  morn- 
'  ing  ftars  fang  together,  and  all  the  fons  of 
1  GOD  fhouted  for  joy  ?  Or  who  mut  up  the 
'  fea  with  doors,  when  it  brake  forth  as  if  it 
'  had  iflued  out  of  the  womb  ?  When  I  brake 
'  up  for  it  my  decreed  place,  and  fet  bars  and 

*  doors,     and    faid "  Hitherto    malt   thott 

"  come   but   no   further,    and  here  mail  the 
"  pride  of  thy  waves  be  flayed."      How  can 
we  reply  to  thefe  fublime  enquiries,  but  in  the 
words  that  follow  ?  '  Behold,  I  am  vile ;  what 
1  mall  I  anfwer  thee  ?    I  will  lay  mine  hand 
'  upon  my  mouth.' 

I  have  in  a  former  treatife  obferved  to  you> 
that  Homer  has  degraded  his  gods  into  men  : 
thefe  writers  alone  have  not  violated  the  DI 
VINE  MAJESTY  by  inadequate  and  indecent 
reprefentations,  but  have  made  the  great  CRE 
ATOR  ad  and  fpeak  in  a  manner  fuitable  ^ 
T  » 
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the  fupreme  dignity  of  his  nature,  as  far  as 
the  groffhefs  cf  mortal  conceptions  will  permit. 
From  the  fublimity  and  fpirituality  of  their 
notions,  fo  different  in  degree  and  kind  from 
thofe  of  the  mod  exalted  philosophers,  one 
may,  perhaps,  be  inclined  to  think,  their  claim 
to  a  divine  infpiration  reafonable  and  juft, 
fince  GOD  alone  can  deferibe  himfelf  to  man. 

I  had  written  thus  far,  when  I  received  dif- 
patches  from  the  Emprefs  Zenobia,  with  or 
ders  to  attend  her  inftantly  at  Palmyra ;  biit 
am  refolved,  before  I  fet  out,  to  add  to  this 
letter  a  few  remarks  on  the  beautiful  compart  - 
fons  of  the  Hebrew  poets. 

The  ufe  of  fimilies  in  general  confifts  in 
the  illuftration  or  amplification  of  any  fubjecT:, 
or  in  prefenting  pleafmg  pictures  to  the  mind 
by  the  fuggeftion  of  new  images.  Homer  and 
the  Hebrew  bards  difdain  minute  refemblances, 
and  feek  not  an  exact  correfpondence  with  every 
feature  of  the  object  they  introduce.  Provided 
a  general  likenefs  appear,  they  think  it  Suffi 
cient.  Nor  follicitous  for  exact  nefs,  which  in 
every  work  is  the  fure  criterion  of  a  cold  and 
Creeping  genius,  they  introduce  many  circum- 
ftances  that  perhaps  have  no  direct  affinity  to 
the  fubject,  but  taken  all  together,  contribute 
to  the  variety  and  beauty  of  the  piece. 

The  pleafures  of  friendfflip  and  benevol'ence 
are  compared  to  the  perfumes  that  flow  from 
the  ointments  ufiially  poured  on  the  pricit's 
head,  which  run  down  to  his  beard,  and  even  to 
the  ikirts  of  his  cloathing.  The  funrifmg  and 
breaking  in  upon  the  (hades  of  night,  is  compar 
ed  to  a  bridegroom  ifluing  out  of  his  cham.- 
ber  ;  in  allufion  to  the  Jewifh  cuftom  of  ufhet- 
ing  the  bridegroom  from  his  chamber  at  mid 
night  with  great  folemnity  and  fplendor,  pre 
ceded  by  the  light  of  innumerable  lamps  and 
torches.  How  amiably  is  the  tendernefs  and 
'follicitude  of  GOD  for  his  favourites  expreffed! 
*  As  the  eagle  ftirreth  Up  her  neit,  fluttereth 
'  over  her  young,  (preadeth  abroad  her  wings, 
<  taketh  them,  beareth  them  on  her  wingSj  fo 
'  the  Lord  alone  did  lead  them  !  On  the  other 
hand,  how  dreadfully  is  his  indignation  def- 
cribed  !  '  I.  will  be  unto  them  as  a  lion,  as  a 
'  leopard  by  the  way  will  I  oblerve  them.  I 
•'  will  meet  them  as  a  bear  that  is  bereaved  of 
'  her  whelps,  and  I  will  rend  the  caul  of  their 
heart.'  A  little  afterwards  the  fcene  iuddcnly 


changes,  and  divine  favour  is  painted  by  ihf 
following  fimilitudes  :  '  I  will  be  as  the  dew" 
'  unto  Judaea ;  he  mall  grow  as  the  lily ;  his 
'  branches  (hall  fpread,  and  his  beauty  mafl 
'  be  as  the  olive  tree,  and  his  fmell  like  mount 
'  Libanus.'  Menander  himfelf,  thatjudcha- 
raftcrizer  of  human  life,  has  not  given  us  a 
rnort  apt  and  lively  companion  than  the  fol 
lowing  :  '  As  the  climbing  a  fandy  way  is  tct 
c  the  feet  of  the  aged,  fo  is  a  wife  full  of  words 
'  to  a  quiet  man  '  Nor  has  one  of  our  Gre 
cian  p;>ets  (poken  fo  feelingly,  Ib  eloquently/ 
cr  fo  elegantly  of  beauty,  as  the  Emperor  So 
lomon  of  his  miftrefs  cr  brHe,  in  images  per 
fectly  original  and  new  :  '  Thy  hair,'  fays  he, 
'  is  as  a  flock  of  goats  that  appear  from  Mount 
'  Gilead  ;  thy  teeth  are  like  a  flock  of  iheep- 
'  that  are  even  (horn,  which  come  up  trom  th'tj 
'  waih'mg  :]  by  which  firr.ilii.ude  their  exact 
equality,  evennefs,  and  whitenefs,  are  juftly 
rcprefcnte'd.  '  Thy  neck  is  like  the  tower  of 
'  Duvid,  builded  for  an  armoury,  whereon. 
'  there  hang  a  thoufand  bucklers,  all  (liitkU 
'  of  mighty  men  :'  tliat  is,  (trait  and  tallr 
adorned  with  goklen  chains,  and  tlie  richeft 
jewels  of  the  eaft.  '  Thy  two  breads-  are  like" 
4  two  young  roes  that  are  twins,  which  feed 
'  among  the  lilies  :'  the  exquifite  elegance  and 
propriety  of  which  fnnilitude  need  not  be"  pointed 
out,  and  cannot  be  excelled. 

I  have  purpcfely  referved  one  comparifon  for 
a  concluiion,  not  only  for  the  fake  cf  its  beauty 
and  j'.alnef?,  but  becaufe  it  defcribes  a  friend- 
A^ip  fo  different  from  the  conftancy  which  I 
hope  will  ever  be  the  character  of  yours  arid 
mine.  '  My  brethren,'  fays  the  writer,  '  have 
'  dealt  deceitfully  with  me/  They  are  like' 
'  torrents,  which,  when  fwoln  and  increafed 
'  with  winter  (howers  and  the  meltings  of  ice, 
'  promife  great  and  unfailing  plenty  of  waters  j 
'  but  in  the  times  of  violent  heats,  fuddenly 
'  are  purched  up  and  difappear.  The  traveller 
'  in  the  deferts  of  Arabia  feeks  for  them 
'  in  vain  ;  the  troops  of  Sheba  looked,  the 
*  caravans  of  Tema  waited  for  them  :  they 
'  came  to  the  accuftomed  fprings  for  relief  j 
'  they  were  confounded,  they  periflied  with 
'  thiril.' 

In  giving  you  the'fe  (hort  fpecimens  of 
Jewifh  poei'y,  I  think  I  may  compare  my- 
(elf  to  x  thofe  fpies  which  the  above- men- 
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tioned  Mofes  difpatched  to  difcover  the  coun-  a  branch  with  one  clufter  of  grapes,  <  fo  large 

try  he  intended  to  conquer  ;  and  who  brought  '  and -weighty,  fays  the   hiftorian,  'that  they 

from  thence,  as  evidences  of  its  fruitfulnefs.  '  bare  in  between  two  upon  a  ftaff.'     Farewell, 
the  moft  delicious  figs  and  pomegranates,  a*.!  Z 
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Damnant  qucd  non  intelligunt.  Cic. 

Ihry  condemn  -tv/iat  they  do   not   underfland-. 


TjpURIPIDES,  having  prefented  Socrates 
JL-i  with  the  writings  of  Keraciitus,  a  phi- 
lofopher  famed  for  involution  and.  obfcurity, 
enquired  afterwards  his  opinion  of  their  merit. 

*  What  I  underrtand,1  laid  Socrates,  '  I  find 
«  to  be  excellent,  and  therefore,  believe  that  to 

*  be  of  equal  value  which  I  cannot  underftand.' 
The  reflection  of  every  man  who  reads   this 

paflage  will  fuggeft  to  him  the  difference  be 
tween  the  practice  of-  Socrates  and  that  of  mo 
dern  critics  :  Socrates,  who  had  by  long  ob- 
fervation  upon  himfelf  and  others,  difcovered 
the  weaknefs  of  the  ftrongeft,  and  the  dimnefs 
«f  the  moft  enlightened  intellect,  was  afraid 
to  decide  haftily  in  his  own  favour,  or  to  con 
clude  that  an  author  had  written  without  mean 
ing,  becaufe  he  could  not  immediately  catch 
his  ideas  :  he  knew  that  the  faults  of  books 
are  often  more  jufdy  imputable  to  the  reader, 
who  fometimes  wants  attention,  and  fometimes 
penetration  ;  whofe  underftanding  is  often  ob- 
ftructed  by  prejudice,  and  often  diflipated  by 
remiflnefs  5  who  comes  fometimes  to  a  new 
ftudy,,  unfurnimed  with  knowledge  previoufly 
neceffary ;  and  finds  difficulties  infuperable, 
for  want  of  ardour  fufScient  to  encounter 
them. 

Obfcurity  and  clearnefs  are  relative  terms  : 
to  fome  readers  fcarce  any  book  is  eafy,  to  others 
not  many  are  difficult :  and  furely  they  whom 
neither  any  exuberant  praife  beftowed  by 
others,  nor  any  eminent  conqueft  oveV  ftub- 
born  problem?,  have  entitled  to  exalt  them- 
felves  above  the  common  orders  of  mankind, 
might  condefcend  to  imitate  the  candour  of 
Socrates  ;  and  where  they  find  inconteftible 
proofs  of  fuperior  genius,  be  content  to  think 
that  there  is  juftnefs  in  the  connexion  which 


they  cannot  trace,  and  cogency  in  thereafoning 
which  they  cannot  comprehend. 

This  diffidence  is  never  more  reafonable", 
than  in  the  perufal  of  authors  of  antiquity ;  of 
thofe  whofe  works  have  been  the  delight  of 
ages,  and  tranfmitted  as  the  great  inheritance 
of  mankind  from  one  generation  to  another  4 
furely,  no  man  can,  without  the  utmoft  arro 
gance,  imagine,  that  he  brings  any  fuperiority 
of  underftanding  to  the  perufal  of  theie  books 
which  have  been  preferved  in  the  devaftation 
of  cities,  and  matched  up  from  the  wreck  of 
nations  j  which  fhofe  who  fled  before  barbari 
ans  have  been  careful  to  cany  off  in  the  hurry 
of  migration,  and  of  which  barbarians  have 
repented  the  deftruction.  If  in  books  thus 
made  venerable  by  the  uniform  attention  of 
fuccemVe  ages,  any  paffages  fhall  appear  un 
worthy  of  that  praife  which  they  have  former 
ly  received  5  let  us  not  immediately  determine, 
that  they  owed  their  reputation  to  dulnefs  or 
bigotry  ;  but  fufpect  at  leaft  that  our  anceftorj 
had  fome  reafons  for  their  opinions,  and  that 
our  ignorance  of  thofe  reafons  makes  us  differ 
from  them. 

It  often  happens,  that  an  author's  reputati 
on  is  endangered  in  fucceeding  times,  by  that 
which  raifed  the  Joudeft  applaufe  among  his 
cotemporaries  :  nothing  is  read  with  greater 
pleafure  than  allufions  to  recent  facts,  reigning 
opinions,  or  prefent  controverfies ;  but  when 
facts  are  forgotten,  and  controverfies  extin- 
guifhed,  the  favourite  touches  bfe  all  their 
graces ;  and  the  author  in  his  defcent  to  pofte- 
rity  muft  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  cliance,  with 
out  any  power  of  afcertaining  the  memory  of 
thofe  things  to  which  he  owed  his 
thoxights  and  his  kindeft  reception. 
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On  fuch  occafions,  every  reader  mould  re 
member  the  diffidence  of  Socrates,  and  repair 
by  his  candour  the  injuries  of  time  ;  he  mould 
impute  the  feeming  defefts  of  his  author  to 
fome  chafm  of  intelligence,  and  fuppofe,  that 
the  fenfe  which  is  now  weak  was  once  forcible, 
and  the  expreflion  which  is  now  dubious  for 
merly  determinate. 

How  much  the  -mutilation  of  ancient  hiftory 
has  taken  away  from  the  beauty  of  poetical  per 
formances,  may  be  conjectured  from  the  light 
which  a  lucky  commentator  fometimes  effufes, 
by  the  recovery  of  an  incident  that  had  been 
long  forgotten  :  thus  in  the  third  book  of  Ho 
race,  Juno's  denunciations  againft  thofe  that 
Ihould  prefume  to  raife  again  the  walls  of  Troy, 
could  for  many  ages  pleafe  only  by  fplendid 
images  and  fwelling  language,  of  which  no 
man  difcovered  the  ufe  or  propriety  ;  till  Le 
Fevre,  by  Shewing  on  what  occafion  the  Ode 
was  written,  changed  wonder  to  rational  de 
light.  Many  paflages  yet  undoubtedly  remain 
in  the  fame  author  which  an  exafter  know 
ledge  of  the  incidents  of  his  time  would  clear 
from  objections.  Among  thefe  I  have  always 
numbered  the  following  lines  : 
Aunim  per  tnedios  ire.  fatellite s, 
Et  perrumpere  amat  faxa,  potentius 
Iftu  fulmineo.  Concidit  Augur  is 

Argiiii  domus  ob  lucrum 
Demerfa  excidio.     Diffidit  urbium 
Portas  vir  Mace  Jo,  et  fubruit  eemulos 
Reges  muneribus.     Munera  navium 

Saevos  illaqueant  duces. 
Stronger  than  thunder's  winged  force, 
AH  powerful  gold  can  fpread  its  courfe, 
Through  watchful  guards  its  paflage  make, 
And  loves  through  folid  walls  to  break  : 
From  gold  tfce  overwhelming  woes, 
That  crufli'd  the  Grecian  augur  rofe  , 
Philip  with  gold  through  cities  broke, 
And  rival  monarchs  felt  his  yoke  ; 
Captains  of /hips  to  gold  arejlavet, 
though  fierce  as  their  own  winds  and  waves. 

FRANCIS. 

The  clofe  of  this  pafTage,  by  which  every  rea 
der  is  now  difappointed  and  offended,  was  pro 
bably  the  delight  of  the  Roman  court :  it  can 
not  be  imagined,  that  Horace,  after  having 
given  to  gold  the  force  of  thunder,  and  told  ot 
its  power  to  ftorm  cities  and  to  conquer  kings, 
would  have  concluded  his  account  of  its  effi 


cacy  with  its  influence  over  naval  command' 
had  he  not  alluded  to  fome  fa6l  then  current  i 
the  mouths  of  men,  and  therefore  more   int 
refting  for  a  time  than  the  conquefts  of  Phili 
Of   the  like  kind  may   be   reckoned  another 
ftanza  in  the  fame  book  ? 

"'  JuJJa  coram  non  fine  confcio 
Surgit  marito,  feu  wocat  inftitor 
Seu  navis  Hifpanae  magifter 

Dedecorum  pretiofus  emptor. 
The  confcious  hufband  bids  her  rife, 
When  fome  rich  faftor  courts  her  charms, 
Who  calls  the  wanton  to  his  arms, 
And,  prodigal  of  wealth  and  fame, 
Profufely  buys  the  coftly  ftiame. 

FRANCI*., 

He  has  little  knowledge  of  Horace  who  ima 
gines  that  the  Faftor,  or  the  Spanifh  Merchant, 
are  mentioned  by  chance  i  there  was  undoubt- 
ly  fome  popular  ftory  of  an  intrigue,  which, 
thofe  names  recalled  to  the  memory  of  his 
reader. 

The  flame  of  his  genius  in  other  parts 
though  fomewhat  dimmed  by  time,  is  not  to 
tally  eclipfed  :  his  addrefs  and  judgment  yet 
appear,  though  much  of  the  fpirit  and  vigour 
of  his  fentiment  is  loft.  This  has  happened 
to  his  twentieth  Ode  of  the  firft  book  : 

Vile  potabis  modicis  Sabinum 

Cantharis,  Gracd  quod  ego  ipfe  tejtd 

Ccnditum  le*vi ;  datus  in  theatro 
Cum  tibi  plaufus, 

Chare  Maecenas  eques,     Ut  paterni 

Fluminis  ripee  \  fimul  et  jocofa 

Redderet  laudes  tibi  Vaticani 
Montis  imago. 

A  poet's  beverage  humbly  cheap, 

(Should  great  Maecenas  be  my  gueft) 
The  vintage  of  the  Sabine  grape, 

But  yet  in  fober  cups  mall  crown  the  feaft  : 
'Twas  rack'd  into  a  Grecian  caflc, 

Its  rougher  juice  to  melt  away; 
I  feal'd  it  too — a  pleafing  tafk  ! 

With  annual  joy  to  mark  the  glorious  day, 
When  in  applaufive  fhouts  thy  name 

Spread  from  the  theatre  around, 
Floating  on  thy  own  Tiber's  ftream, 

And  Echo,    playful    nymph,    return'd   the 

found.  FRANCIS. 

We  here   eafily  remark  the   intertexture  of  a 

happy  compliment  with  an  humble  invitation  5 
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but  certainly  are  lefs  delighted  than  thofe 
to  whom  the  mention  of  the  applaufe  beftow- 
ed  upon  Mecenas  gave  occafion  to  recount 
the  actions  or  words  that  produced  it. 

Two  lines  which  have  exercifed  the  inge 
nuity  of  modern   critics,  may,  I  think,  be  re 
conciled  to  the  judgment,  by  an  eafy   fuppo- 
fition  :  Horace  thus  addrefles  Agrippa  : 
Scriberis  Vario  fortis,  et  hojlium 
Vi&w,  Maeonii  carminis  alite. 
Varius,  a  fruan  of  Homer's  wing, 
Shall  brave  Agrippa's  conquefts  fing. 

FRANCIS. 

That  Varius  mould  be  called  '  A  bird  of  Ho- 
'  meric  fong,'  appears  fo  harm  to  modern 
ears,  that  an  emendation  of  the  text  has  been 
propofed:  but  lurely  the  learning  of  the  an- 
tients  had  been  long  ago  obliterated,  had  every 
man  thought  himfelf  at  liberty  to  corrupt  the 
lines  which  he  did  not  under/land .  If  we  ima 
gine  that  Varius  had  been  by  any  of  his  co- 
temporaiies  celebrated  under  the  appellation  of 
Mufarum  Ales,  the  fwan  of  the  Mules,  the 
language  of  Horace  becomes  graceful  and  fa 
miliar  ;  and  that  fuch  a  compliment  was  at 
leaft  poflible,  we  know  from  the  transformati 
on  feigned  by  Horace  of  himfelf. 

The  moft  elegant  compliment  that  was  paid 
to  Addifon,  is  of  this  obfcure  and  periftiable 
kind  : 

When  panting  virtue  her  laft  efforts  made 
You  brought   your  Clio  to  the  virgin's  aid. 


Thefe  lines  muft  pleafe  as  long  as  they  are  un- 
derftood  j  but  can  be  underftood  only  by  thofe 
that  have  obferved  Addifon's  iignatures  in  the 
Spectator. 

The  nicety  of  thefe  minute  allufions  I  mall 
exemplify  by  another  in  (lance,  which  I  take 
this  occafion  to  mention,  becaufe,  as  I  am  told, 
the  commentators  have  omitted  it.  Tibullus 
addrefles  Cynthia  in  this  manner : 
Te  fpeflem,  fuprema  mihi  cum  Benefit  hora, 

Te  teneam  moriens  dtf.ciente  manu. 
Before  my  doling  eyes,  dear  Cynthia,  itand, 
Held  weakly  by  my  fainting  trembling  hand. 
To  thefe  lines  Ovid  thus   refers  in  his  elegy 
on  the  death  of  Tibullus : 

Cynthia  decedens,  felicius,  inquit,  amata 
Sum  tibi ;  <vixifti  dum  tuus  ignis  eram, 

Cut  Nemtt/is,    quid,   ait,  tibi  funt  mea  damna 

dolori? 
Me  tenuit  moriens  defidente  manu. 

Bfeft  was  my  reign,  retiring  Cynthia  cry'd : 
Not  till  he  left  my  breaft,  Tibullus  dy'd. 
Forbear,  faid  Nemefis,  my  lofs  to  moan, 
The  fainting  trembling  hand  was  mine  alone. 

The  beauty  of  this  paflage,  which  confifts  \\ 
the  appropriation  made  by  Nemefis  of  the  line 
originally  directed  to  Cynthia,  had  been  wholly 
imperceptible  to  fucceeding  ages,  had  chance, 
which  has  deftroyed  fo  many  greater  volumes, 
deprived  us  likewife  of  the  poems  of  Tibullus. 
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Si  pieria  quadrans  tibi  nullus  in  area 
OJJendatur,  ames  nomen  viftumque  machine 
Et  vendas  potius,  commiffa  quod  auttio  <vendit 
Stantibus  oenop/iorum,  tripodes,  armaria,  cijias, 
Haleyonem  Bacchi,  Thebas,  et  terea  Faujii. 


Juv. 


If  not  a  foufe  in  thy  lank  purfe  appear, 
Go  mount  the  rojlrum  and  turn  auctioneer  ; 
With  china  cracked  the  greedy  crowd  trepan. 
With  fpurious  piflures  and  'with  falfe  japan  ; 
Sell  the  colle£led  flares  of  mifers  dead, 
Or  Englijb  peers  for  debts  to  Galliafled. 


HE  indigence  of  authors,  and  particu- 
larly  poets,  has  long  been  the  objeft  of 
lamentation  and  ridicule,  of  compaffion  and 
contempt. 


It  has  been  obferved,  that  not  one  favourite 
of  the  Mufes  has  ever  been  able  to  build  a 
houfe  fince  the  days  of  Amphion,  whofe  art  it 
would  be  fortunate  for  them  if  they  poffcfled  ; 
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and  that  the  great  eft  pun'fnment  that  can  pof- 
fibly  be  inflicted  on  them,  is  to  oblige  them  to 
fup  in  their  own  lodgings. 

•   Mot-la  ubi  reddunt  o*va  colv.mb<E. 
Where  pigeons  lay  their  eggs. 

Boileau  introduces  Damon,  v/hofe  writings 
entertained  and  inftrucled  the  cry  and  the 
court,  as  having  paft  the  rummer  without  a 
fliirt,  and  the  winter  without  a  cloak  ;  and  re- 
folving  at  laft  to  forfake  Paris — 

ou  la  <vertu  n'a  plus  ni  Feu  ni  Lieu ; 

Where  ftiiv'ring  worth  no  longer  find;"  a  home, 
and  to  find  out  a  retreat  in  fume  diftant  grotto, 
D'ou  jamais  ni  /'  Hxijfier,  nf  le  Strjcnt  n"  ap- 
proche ; 

Safe,  where  no  critics  damn,  nor  duns  moleft. 

POPE. 

*  The  rich  comedian,'  fays  Bruyere,  '  lolling 

*  in   his    gilt   chariot,  befpatters    the   face  of 

*  Corneille  walking   afoot :'    and  Juvenal  re 
marks,  that   his  cotemporary  bards   generally 
qualified  themfelvcs  by  their  diet,  to  make  ex 
cellent  buftos  :  that  they  were  compelled  fome- 
fimes  to  hire  lodgings  at  a  baker's,  in  order  to 
v-  .irm  themfelves  for  nothing  ;  and  that  it  was 
the  common  fate  of  the  fraternity — 

Pallere,  et  viaum  iota  nefdre  Decembfi. 

—• To  pine, 

Look  pale,  and  aii  December  tafte  no  wine. 

DRYDEN. 

Virgil  himfelf  is  ftrongly  fufpectcd  to  have  lain 
in  the  ftreets,  or  on  feme  Roman  bulk,  when 
he  fpeaks  fo  feelingly  of  a  rainy,  and  tempef- 
tuous  night  in  his  well  known  epigram. 

*  There  ought  to  be  an  hofpital  founded  for 

*  decayed  wits,1  faid  a  lively  Frenchman,  '  and 
'  it  might  be  called  an  hofpital  of  incxirables.' 

Few,  perhaps,  wander  among  the  laurels  ot 
ParnaiTus,  but  who  have  reafon  ardently  to 
v/im  and  to  exclaim  with  ^neas,  but  without 
the  hero's  good  fortune — 

Si  nunffe  nobis  ille  aureus  arbore  ramut 
OJlendat  nemore  in  tanto ! 

O  !  in  this  ample  grove  could  I  behold 
The  tree  that  grows  with  vegetable  gold. 

PITT. 

The  patronage  of  Lelius  and  Sclpio  did  not 
<naole  Terence  to  rent  a  houfe.  Taffo,  in  a 


humorous  fonnet  addrefled  to  his  favourite 
cat,  earneftly  entreats  her  to  lend  him  the  light 
pf  her  eyes  during  his  midnight  ftudies,  not 
being  hirnfelf  able  to  purchafe  a  candle. to  writ? 
by.  Dante,  the  Homer  of  Italy,  andCamo- 
ens  of  Portugal,  were  both  banifhed  and  im- 
prifoned.  Cervantes,  perhaps  the  moft  original 
genius  the  world  ever  beheld,  perifhed  by  want 
in  the  ftreets  of  Madrid,  as  did  our  own  Spen 
cer  at  Dublin.  And  a  writer  little  inferior  to 
the  Spaniard  in  the  exquifitenefs  of  his  hu 
mour  and  raillery,  I  mean  Erafmus,  after  the 
tedious  wanderings  of  many  years,  from 
city  to  city,  and  from  patron  to  patron,  praif- 
ed  and  promifed,  and  deceived  by  all,  obtain 
ed  no  fettlement  but  with  Kis  printer,  '  At 
*  laft,'  fays  he,  in  one  of  his  epiftks,  *  I  mould 
'  have  been  advanced  to  a  cardinal/hip,  if  there 
<  had  not  been  a  decree  in  my  way,  by  which 
'  thole  are  fecluded  from  this  honour,,  whofe 
'  income  amounts  not  to  three  thoufand  ducats. 

I  remember  to  have  read   a  fatire  in  Latia 

profe,  infilled '  A   Poet   hath    bought    a 

houfe.'  The  poet  having  purchafed  a  houfe, 
the  matter  was  immediately  laid  before  the 
parliament  of  poets,  affembled  on  that  import T 
ant  occasion,  a  thing  unheard  of,  as  a  very 
bad  precedent,  and  of  mod  pernicious  confe- 
quence  ;  and  accordingly  a  very  fevere  fentence 
was  pronounced  againft  the  buyer.  When  the 
members  came  to  give  their  votes,  it  appeared 
there  was  not  a  fingle  perfon  in.  the  affembly 
who,  through  the  favour  of  powerful  patrons, 
or  their  own  happy  genius,  was  worth  fo  much 
as  to  be  proprietor  of  a  houfe,  either  by  inhe 
ritance  or  purchafe  :  all  of  them  neglecting 
their  private  fortunes,  confefled  and  boafted, 
that  they  lived  in.  lodgings.  The  poet  was 
therefore  ordered  to  fell  his  houfe  immediately, 
to  buy  wine  with  the  money  for  their  enter 
tainment,  in  order  to  make  fome  expiation  for 
his  enormous  crime,  aud  to  teach  him  to  live 
xmfettled  and  without  care  like  a  true  poet. 

Such  are  the  ridiculous,  and  fuch  the  piti 
able  ftories  related,  to  expofe  the  poverty  of 
poets  in  different  ages  and  nations  ;  but  which, 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  are  rather  the  bound- 
lefs  exaggerations  of  fatire  and  fancy,  than  the 
Ibber  refult  of  experience,  and  the  determi 
nation  of  truth  and  judgment :  for  the  gene 
ral  pofition  may  be  contradicted  by  numerous 
examples ;  and  it  may$  perhaps,  appear  on 
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reflection  and  examination,  that  the  art  is  net 
chargeable  with  the  faults   and  failings  of  its 
peculiar  profeffors,  that  it  has  no  peculiar  ten 
dency  to  make  men  either  rakes  or  fpendthrifts. 
and  that  thofe  who   are   indigent  poets  would 
have  been  indigent  merchants  and  mechanics. 
The  neglect  of  ceconomy,    in  which  great 
genitifes  are  fuppofed  to  have   indulged  them- 
felves,  kas  unfortunately  given  fo  much  autho 
rity  and  juirification   to  careleflnefs  and  extra 
vagance,  that  many  a  minute  rhymer  has  fal 
len  into  di/Iipation  and  druiikennefs,    becaufe 
Butler  and  Otway  lived  and  died  in  an  alehoufe. 
As  a  certain  blockhead  wore  his   gown  on  one 
moulder  to  mimic  the  negligence  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,    fo  thefe  fervile  imitators   follow  their 
matters  in  all  that  dilgraced  them  ;  contract  im 
moderate  debts,  becaufe  Dryden  died  infolvent  j 
and  neglect  to  change  their  linen,  becaufe  Smith 
was  a  floven.      '  If  I  mould  happen  to  look 
'  pale,'  fays  Horace,  '  all  the  hackney  writers 
'  in  Rome  would  immediately  drink  cummin 
'  to  gain  the  fame  complexion/     And  I  my- 
fclf  am  acquainted  with  a  witling  who  ufes  a 
glafs,  only  becaufe  Pope  was  near  fighted. 

I  can  ealily  conceive,  that  a  mind  occupied 
and  overwhelmed  with  the  weight  and  immcn- 
fity  of  its  own  conceptions,  glancing  with  af- 
tonifhing  rapidity  from  heaven  to  earth,  and 
from  earth  to  heaven,  cannot  willingly  fubmit 
to  the  dull  drudgery  of  examining  the  juftnefs 
'and  accuracy  of  a  butcher's  bill.  To  defcend 
from  the  wjdeft  and  moft  comprehenfive  views 
of  nature,  and  weigh  out  hops  for  a  brewing, 
muft  be  invincibly  difgufting  to  a  true  genius  » 
to  be  able  to  build  imaginary  palaces  of  the 
exquifite  architecture,  but  yet  not  to  pay  a 
carpenter's  bill,  is  a  cutting  mortification  and 
difgrace ;  to  be  ruined  by  purfuing  the  pre 
cepts  of  Virgilian  agriculture,  and  by  plowing 
claflically,  without  attending  to  the  whole- 
feme  monitions  of  low  Britim  farmers,  is  a 
circumftance  that  aggravates  the  failure  of  g 
crop,  to  a  man  who  wifhes  to  have  lived  in 
the  Auguftan  age,  and  defpifes  the  fyftem  of 
modern  hufbandry. 

Many  poets,  however,  may  be  found,  who 
have  condefcended  to  the  cares  of  ceconomy, 
and  who  have  conducted  their  families  with  all 
.the  parfimony  and  regularity  of  an  alderman 
of  the  laft  century  5  \\-hc  Have  not  fupercili* 

.  n. 
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oufly  difdained  to  enter  into  the  concerns  of 
common  life,  and  to  fubfcribe  to  and  ftudy  cer 
tain  necefTary  dogmas  of  the  vulgar,  convinced 
of  their  utility  and  expediency,  and  well  know 
ing  that  becaufe  they  are  vulgar,  they  are 
therefore  both  important  and  true. 

If  we  look  backwards  on  antiquity,  or  fur- 
vey  the  ages  nearer  our  own,  we  mall  find  fe- 
veral  of  the  greateft  geniufes  fo  far  from  be 
ing  funk  in  indigence,  that  many  of  them  en 
joyed  fplendor  and  honours,  or  at  leaft  were 
fecured  againft  the  anxieties  of  poverty,  by  a 
decent  competence  and  plenty  of  the  eonveni- 
encies  of  life. 

Indeed,  to  purfue  riches  farther  than  to  at 
tain  a  decent  competence,  is  too  low  and  illi 
beral  an  occupation  for  a  real  genius  to  defcend 
to  :  and  Horace  wifely  afcribes  the  manifeft 
inferiority  of  the  Roman  literature  to  the  Gre 
cian,  to  an  immoderate  love  of  money,  which 
neceflarily  contracts  and  rufts  the  mind,  and 
difqualifies  it  for  noble  and  generous  under 
takings. 

^fchylus  was  an  officer  of  no  fmall  rank  in 
the  Athenian  army  at  the  celebrated  battle  of 
Marathon  ;  and  Sophocles  was  an  accomplished 
general,  who  commanded  his  countrymen  in  fe- 
veral  moft  important  expeditions :  Theocritu* 
was  careffed  and  enriched  by  Ptolomy  j  and  the 
gaiety  of  Anacreon  was  the  refult  of  eafe  and 
plenty :  Pindar  was  better  rewarded  for  many 
of  his  odes,  than  any  other  bard  ancient  or 
modern,  except  perhaps  Boileau  for  his  cele 
brated  piece  of  flattery  on  the  taking  Namui  : 
Virgil  at  laft  poiTefled  a  fine  houfe  at  Rome, 
and  a  villa  at  Naples  :  '  Horace,*  fays  Swift 
in  one  of  his  lectures  on  ceconomy  to  Gay,  '  I 
am  fure  kept  his  coach.'  Lucan  and  Silius 
Italicus  dwelt  in  marble  palaces,  and  had  their 
gardens  adorned  with  the  moft  exquifite  capital 
ftatues  of  Greece  :  Milton  was  fond  of  a  do- 
mefticlife,  and  liyed  with  exemplary  frugality 
and  order :  Corneille  and  Racine  were  both 
admirable  mafters  of  their  families,  faithful 
huibands,  and  prudent  ceconomifts :  Boileau, 
by  the  liberalities  of  Lewis,  was  enabled  to 
purchafe  a  delightful  privacy  at  Auteuil,  was 
eminently  fkilled  in  the  management  of  his 
finances,  and  defpifed  that  affectation  which 
arrogantly  aims  to  place  itfelf  above  the  ne- 
ceffary  decorums  and  rules  of  civil  life  ;  ia  all 
U 
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which  particulars  they  were  equalled  by  Ad- 
difon,  Swift,  and  Pope. 

It  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  concluded  from 
a  few  examples  to  the  contrary,  that  poetry, 
and  prudence  are  incompatible  j  a  conclufion 
that  feems  to  have  arifen  in  this  kingdom,  from 
the  diflblute  behaviour  of  the  defpicablc  de 
bauchees,  that  difgraced  the  Mufes  and  the 
court  of  Charles  the  Second,  by  their  lives  and 


by  their  writings^  let  thofe  who  are  bleft  wkfe 
genius  recoiled,  that  OECONOMY  is  the  pa 
rent  of  INTEGRITY,  of  LIBERTY,  and  of 
EASE  ;  and  the  beauteous  fifter  of  TEMPE- 
JLANCE,  of  CHEARFULNESS,  and  HEALTH: 

and  that  PROFUSE  NESS  is  a  cruel  and  crafty 
demon,  that  gradually  involves  her  followers 
in  dependance  and  debts  ;  that  is,  fetters  them 
with  '  irons  that  enter  into  their  fouls.* 
Z 
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Jus  eft  et  ab  kafte  doceri. 
Our  foes  may  teadt^    the  'wife  by  foes  are  taugftt. 


TO  have  delayed  the  publication  of  the  fol 
lowing  letter  would  have  been  furely 
inexcufable,  as  it  is  fubfcribed  by  the  name  of 
a  very  great  perfonage,  who  has  been  long  cele 
brated  for  his  fuperiority  of  genius  and  know 
ledge  ;  and  whofe  abilities  will  not  appear  to 
have  been  exaggerated  by  fervility  or  faction, 
when  his  genuine  productions  fhall  be  better 
known.  He  has,  indeed,  been  fufpected  of 
fome  attempts  againtt  Revealed  Religion  :  but 
the  letter  which  I  have  the  honour  to  publ.fh 
will  do  juftice  to  his  character,  and  fet  his 
principles  in  a  new  light. 


TO    THE    ADVENTURER. 


SIR, 


AS  your  principal  clefign  is  to  revive  the 
practice  of  virtue,  by  eftablifhing  the 
Chriftian  Religion  ;  you  will  naturally  con 
clude,  that  your  views  and  mine  are  directly 
oppofite  :  and  my  attempt  to  mew,  that  it  is 
your  intereft  to  admit  my  correfpondence,  will, 
therefore,  be  confidered  as  a  proof  of  the  con 
trary.  You  will,  however,  foon  difcover,  that 
by  promoting  your  intereft  I  feek  my  own  j 
and  when  you  have  read  my  letter,  you  will 
be  far  from  fufpecting,  that  under  a  fpecious 
fliow  of  concurrence  in  your  undertaking  I 
have  concealed  an  attempt  to  render  it  inef- 


*  Never  to  give  up  the  prefent  for  the  fu- 
*  ture,'  is  a  maxim  which  I  have  always  taught 
both  by  precept  and  example  :  I  coufider  the 
NOW  as  the  whole  of  my  exiftence  ;  and  there 
fore  to  improve-  "it  is  the  yvhok  of  my  ftudy. 


And,  indeed,  happinefs,  like  virtue,  con/iris 
not  in  reft,  but  in  a6tion  ;  it  is  found  rather 
in  the  puriuit  than  the  attainment  of  an  end  : 
for  though  the  death  of  the  ftag  is  the  purpofe 
of  the  chace,  yet  the  moment  this  purpofe  is 
accomplished,  the  fport  is  at  an  end.  Virtue 
and  Religion  alone  can  afford  me  employment ; 
without  them,  I  muft  inevitably  be  idle ;  and 
to  be  idle  is  to  be  wretched.  I  mould  there 
fore,  inftead  of  attempting  to  deftroy  the  prin 
ciples  upon  which  I  wvs  refifted,  have  been  con 
tent  to  furinount  them  :  for  he  who  mould 
hamftring  the  game  left  any  of  them  mould 
efcape,  would  be  juftly  difappoirited  of  the  plea- 
fure  of  running  them  down.  Such,  indeed,  is 
my  prefent  condition  ;  and  as  it  will  at  onc6 
anfwer  your  purpofe  and  mine,  I  mall  exhibit 
an  account  of  my  conduct,  and  mew  how  my 
difappointment  was  produced. 

My  principal  bufmefs  has  always  been  to 
counterwork  the  effects  of  Revealed  Religion  : 
I  have,  therefore,  had  little  to  do,  except 
among  Jews  and  Chriftians.  In  the  early  ages, 
of  the  world,  when  Revelation  was  frequently 
repeated  witli  lenfibk  and  miraculous  circum- 
ftances,  I  was  far  from  being  idle ;  and  ftill 
think  it  an  inconreftible  proof  of  my  abilities, 
that  even  then  my  labour  was  not  always  un- 
fuccelsful.  I  applied  not  fo  much  to  the  un- 
derltanding  as  to  the  fenfes,  till  after  the  pro 
mulgation  of  Chriftianity  ;  but  I  foon  difcovcr- 
ed,  that  Chriftianity  afforded  motives  of  Virtue 
and  Piety,  which  were  fcarce  to  be  overpower 
ed  by  temptation  :  I  was  therefore  obliged 
now  to  exert  my  power,  n<?t  upon  the  fenfes 
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but  the  anderftanding.  As  I  could  not  fuf- 
pend  the  force  of  thefe  motives,  I  laboured  to 
direct  them  towards  other  objects  ;  and  in  the 
eighth  century  I  had  fo  far  fucceeded,  as  to 
produce  a  prevailing  opinion,  that  '  the  wor- 
'  fhip  of  images  was  of  more  moment  than 
«  moral  rectitude.'  It  was  decreed  by  a  pope 
and  council,  that  to  fpeak  of  them  with  irre 
verence  was  a  forfeit  of  falvation,  and  that  the 
offender  mould,  therefore,  be  excommunicated  : 
thofe  who  oppofed  this  decree  were  perfecuted 
with  fire  and  fword ;  and  I  had  the  fatisfaftion  not 
only  of  fupplanting  virtue,  but  of  propagating 
mifery  by  a  zeal  for  religion.  I  muit  not,  how 
ever,  arrogate  all  the  honour  of  an  event  which 
fo  much  exceeded  my  hopes  j  for  many  argu 
ments  in  favour  of  images  were  drawn  from  a 
book  entitled  Pratum  Spirituale,  in  which  it  is 
affirmed,  that  having  long  tempted  a  hermit  to 
incontinence,  I  offered  to  defift  if  he  would 
ceafe  to  worfhip  an  image  of  the  Virgin ;  and 
that  the  hermit  having  ccmfulted  an  abbot, 
whether  to  accept  or  refufe  the  condition,  was 
told,  that  it  was  more  eligible  to  commit  in 
continence,  than  to  neglect  the  worfhip  of 
images  :  and  I  declare,  upon  my  honour,  that 
the  facts,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  me,  did  never 
happen,  but  are  wholly  invented  by  the  inge 
nious  author.  That  falvation  had  very  little 
connection  with  virtue,  was  indeed  an  opinion 
which  I  propagated  with  great  diligence ;  and 
with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  Boniface,  the  apoftle  of 
Germany  declared  the  benefit  of  facraments  to 
depend  upon  the  qualifications  of  thofe  by 
whom  they  were  adminiftered  j  and  that  a 
Bavarian  monk  having  ignorantly  baptized  in 
thefe  words — c  Baptize  te  in  nomine  patria  fi- 
«  Ha  et  fpiritua  fancta,'  all  fuch  baptifms  were 
invalid.  Againft  knowledge,  however,  I  ne 
ver  failed  to  oppofe  zeal ;  and  when  Vigilius 
aflerted,  that  the  earth  being  a  fphere,  there 
were  people  upon  it  the  foles  of  whofe  feet 
were  directly  oppofite  to  each  other ;  the  fame 
father  Boniface  reprefented  him  to  the  pope  as 
a  corrupter  of  the  Chriftian  Faith ;  and  the 
pope  concurring  with  Boniface,  foon  after  ex 
communicated  a  biftiop  for  adopting  fo  dange 
rous  an  opinion,  dfeclared  him  a  heretic,  and 
a  blafphemer  againft  GOD  and  his  own  foul. 
In  thefe  inftances  my  fuccefs  was  the  more  re 
markable,  as  I  verily  believe  Boniface  himfelf 


intended  well,  becaufe  he   died  a  martyr  with 
great  conftancy. 

I  found,  however,  that  while  the  Gofpels 
were  publickly  read,,  the  fuperftructure  which 
I  had  built  upon  them  was  in  perpetual  dan 
ger:  I  therefore  exerted  all  my  influence  to 
difcontinue  the  practice,  and  at  length  fuc 
ceeded,  though  Ariftotle's  Ethics  were  fubiH- 
tute;l  for  thein  in  fome  northern  churches ;  but 
againft  Ariftotle's  Ethics  I  had  not  equal  ob- 
jedtions. 

During  this  period,  therefore,  my  powtrs 
were  neither  diiTipated  by  unfuccefsful  labour, 
nor  rendered  ufelefs  by  neceffary  idlenefs  :  I 
had  perplexed  and  confounded  the  moft  fimple 
and  iaiutary  doctrines,  with  abfurd  fubtilties 
and  extravagant  conceits  ;  and  I  had  armed 
with  the  weapons  of  fuperftitlon,  and  difguifed 
with  the  tinfel  of  ceremony,  that  Religion 
which  comprehended  every  precept  in  LOVE 
TO  GOD,  AND  TO  MAN;  which  gave  no  direc 
tion  about  divine  worftiip,  but  that  it  mould 
be  performed  IN  SPIRIT  AND  IN  TRUTH  ; 
or  about  SOCIAL  VIRTUE,  but  that  love  of 
SELF  fhould  be  the  meafure  of  bounty  to  others. 
But  there  was  frill  perfonal  fanctity,  though 
the  doctrine  and  the  difcipline  of  the  church 
were  become  corrupt  and  ridiculous  :  zeal  was 
ftill  animated  by  integrity,  though  it  was  no 
longer  directed  by  knowledge ;  the  fervice  and 
the  honour  of  G  O  D  were  ftill  intended,  though 
the  means  were  miftaken.  Many,  indeed, 
gladly  fubilituted  gain  forgodlinefs  :  and  com 
mitted  every  ipecies  of  wickednefs,  becaufe 
they  hoped  to  appropriate  v.-orks  of  fuperero- 
gation  that  were  performed  by  others ;  but 
there  were  fome  who  pra&ifed  all  the  feveri- 
ties  of  erroneous  piety,  and  fuffered  the  mor 
tification  which  they  recommended ;  fo  that  I 
had  ftill  fomething  to  do,  and  was  ftill  encou 
raged  to  diligence  by  fuccefs. 

But  all  thefe  advantages  depended  upon  igno 
rance  ;  for  the  fecurity  of  ignorance,  therefore,  I 
affirmed,  that  flie  was  the  mother  of  devotion.  : 
a  lye  fo  fuccefsful,  that  it  parted  into  a  proverb. 

The  period,  however,  arrived,  when  know 
ledge  could  be  no  longer  fuppreffed  ;  and  I  was 
under  the  moft  dreadful  apprehenuons  that  ail 
the  abfurdities,  by  which  I  had  diminished  the 
influence  and  the  beauty  of  Chriftianity,  would 
now  be  removed ;  I  could  not  conceive  tl  at 
•U  a 
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thofe  motives  which  had  produced  abftinence 
and  folitude,  vigils,  fcourgings,  and  the  mor 
tification  of  every  appetite  and  every  paffion, 
would  fail  to  produce  a  more  reafonable  fer- 
vice  ;  or  become  ineffectual,  when  the  paths  cf 
duty  appeared  to  be  not  only  peaceful  but 
pleafant.  I  did  not,  however,  fit  down  in  de- 
fpair ;  but  the  knowledge  which  I  could  not 
rsprefs,  I  laboured  to  pervert.  As  the  human 
intellect  is  finite,  and  can  comprehend  only  finite 
objects,  I  knew  that  if  all  was  rejected  as  in 
credible  which  was  not  comprehended,  I  fhould 
have  little  to  fear  from  a  religion  founded  in 
Infinite  Perfection,  and  connected  with  revelati 
ons  which  an  Infinite  Being  had  vouchfafed  of 
himfelf.  I,  therefore,  immediately  oppofed 
reason  to  faith  :  I  threw  out  fubjects  of  debate 
which  I  knew  could  never  be  difcufled ;  the  af- 
fent  of  many  was  fufpended,  in  expectation 
that  impofiibilities  would  be  effected,  and  at 
laft  refufed  in  the  fretfulnefs  of  difappointment, 
Thus  infidelity  gradually  fucceeded  to  fuper- 
perftiticn :  the  hope  and  fear,  the  love,  reve 
rence,  and  gratitude,  which  had  been  excited 
by  Chriftianity,  and.  produced  fuch  aftoni/hing 
effects,  were  now  felt  no  more ;  and  as  the 
moft  forcible  motives  to  piety  and  virtue  were 
again  wanting,  piety  was  wholly  neglected, 
and  virtue  rendered  more  eafy  and  commodi  - 


ous  :  the  bounds  of  moral  obligation  included 
ever)-  day  Jefs  and  lefs  ;  and  crimes  were  com 
mitted  without  compunction,  becaufe  they  were 
not  fuppofed  to  incyr  punimment. 

Theie  evils,  Mr.  Adventurer,  evils  both  in 
your  eftimation  and  mine,  I  am  afraid  will  con 
tinue  if  they  cannot  increafe.  Difputation 
and  fcepticifm  flourim  without  my  influence, 
and  have  left  no  principle  forme  to  counteract : 
the  number  of  my  vaflals  is  indeed  greatly  in- 
creafcd  by  the  unfollicited  wickednefs  of  the 
prcient  time  ;  but  this  increafe  is  not  equiva 
lent  to  the  pleafvjre  of  feduition. 

If  the  importance,  therefore,  of  Chriftianity 
to  mankind,  mall  appear  from  its  having  bufi- 
ed  me  to  fubvert  it,  and  from  the  mifery 
which  I  fuffer  in  idlenels,  now  my  purpofe  is 
unhappily  effected  ;  I  hope  they  are  not  yet  fo 
obdurate  in  ill,  as  to  perfift  in  rejecting  it 
merely  in  fpite  tome;  and  deftroy  themfelves, 
only  that  I  may  not  be  amufed  by  attempting 
their  deftruction.  You  fee,  that  I  have 
fufficient  benevolence  to  requeft,  that  they 
would  regard  their  own  inlereft,  at  leaft 
as  far  as  it  is  confident  with  mine ;  and  if 
they  refufe  me,  I  am  confident  you  will  think 
they  treat  me  with  more  feveritythan  Ideferve. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  moft  obe 
dient  and  very  humble  Servant,  SATAN. 


No.  LXL      TUESDAY,   JUNE  5,    1753. 

Ploravere  fuis  non  refpondere  favorem 


mentis 


HOR. 


Each  inly  murmuring  at  th"  unequal  meed) 
Repines  that  merit  Jlould  reward  fucceej. 


THjERHAPS  there  is  not  any  word  in  the 
A-  language  lefs  underftood  than  Honour ; 
and  but  few  that  might  not  have  been  equally 
miftaken,  without  producing  equal  mifchief. 

Honour  is  both  a  motive  and  an  end  :  as  a 
principle  of  action  it  differs  from  virtue  only 
in  degree,  and  therefore  necefTarily  includes  it, 
as  generofity  includes  juftice ;  and  as  a  reward, 
it  can  be  deferved  only  by  thofe  actions  -which 
no  other  principle  can  produce.  To  fay  of  an 
other  that  he  is  a  Man  of  Honour,  is  at  once  to 
attribute  the  principle  anri  to  confer  the  reward;' 
But  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word, 
Honour,  as  a  principle^  does  not  include  vir 


tue;  and,  therefore,  as  a  reward,  is  frequent 
ly  beftowed  upon  vice.  Such,  indeed,  is  the 
bjindnefs  and  vaflalage  of  human  reafon,  that 
men  are  difcouraged  from  virtue  by  the  fear  of 
fliame,  and  incited  to  vice  by  the  hope  of 
honour. 

Honour,  indeed,  is  always  claimed  in  fpeci- 
ous  terms ;  but  the  facts  upon  which  the 
claim  is  founded,  are  often  flagitioufly  wick 
ed.  Lothario  arrogates  the  character  of  a 
man  of  honour,  for  having  defended  a  lady 
who  had  put  herfelf  under  his  protection  from 
iiuiilt  at  the  r.ifque  of  life ;  and  Aleator  for 
fulfilling  an  engagement,  to  which  the  law 
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would  not  have  obliged  him,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  liberty.  But  the  champion  of  the 
lady  had  firft  feduced  her  to  adultery  j  and  to 
preferve  her  from  the  refentment  of  her  huf  • 
band,  had  killed  him  in  a  duel :  and  the  mar 
tyr  to  his  promife  had  paid  a  fum,  which  mould 
have  difcharged  the  bill  of  a  neceffitous  tradef- 
man,  to  a  gamefter  of  quality  who  had  given 
him  credit  at  cards. 

Such,  in  the  common  opinion,  are  men  of 
honour  ;  and  he  who  in  certain  circumftances 
ftiould  abftain  from  murder,  perfidy,  or  ingra 
titude,  would  be  avoided  as  reflecting  infamy 
upon  his  company. 

In  thefe  fpeculations  I  exhaufted  my  waking 
powers  a  few  nights  ago  ;  and  at  length  fink 
ing  into  flumber,  I  was  immediately  tranfported 
into  the  regions  of  fancy. 

As  I  was  fitting  penfive  and  alone  at  the  foot 
of  a  hill,  a  man,  whofe  appearance  was  ex 
tremely  venerable,  advanced  towards  me  with 
great  fpeed ;  and,  beckoning  me  to  follow 
him,  began  haftily  to  climb  the  hill.  My 
mind  fuddenly  fuggefted  that  this  was  the  Ge 
nius  of  Inftruftion ;  I,  therefore,  inftantly 
rofe  up,  and  obeyed  the  filent  intimation  of 
his  will  j  but  not  being  able  to  afcend  with 
equal  rapidity,  he  caught  hold  of  my  hand  : 
«  Linger  not/  faid  he,  «  left  the  hour  of  illu 
mination  be  at  an  end.'  We  now  afcended 
together,  and  when  we  had  gained  the  fummit 
he  flood  (till.  '  Survey  the  profpeft,'  faid  he, 
4  and  tell  me  what  thou  feed.' — '  To  the 
'  right,'  replied  I,  <  is  a  long  valley,  and  on 

*  the  left  a  boundlefs  plain  :  at  the  end  of  the 
c  valley   is   a   mountain  that   reaches   to   the 
'  ckuds ;    and    on    the  fummit   a  brightnefs 
€  which  I  cannot  ftedfaftly  behold.' — '  In  that 

*  valley,'    faid  he,    <  the   difciples  of  virtue 

*  prefs  forward  ;  and  the  votaries  of  vice  wan- 
4  der  on  the  plain.     In  the  path  of  virtue  are 

*  many  afperities  :  the  foot  isfometimeswound- 

*  ed  by  thorns,  and  fometimes  bruifed  againft  a 
c  ftone ;  but  the  fky  over  it  is  always  ferene ; 

*  the  traveller  is  refrefhed  by  the   breezes  of 
'  health,  and  invigorated  by  the  ray  of  chear- 

*  fulnefs:     The  plain  is  adorned  with  flowers, 
'  which  gratify  the   f'enfe  with  fragance  and 

*  beauty  ;    but  the  beauty  is  tranfient,    and 

*  the  fragrance   hurtful :    the  ground   is  foft 
4  and  level  j  and  the  paths  are  fo  various,  that 

*  the  turf  is  no  where  worn  away  :  but  above 


'  is  perpetual  gloom  ;  the  fun  is  not  feen,  nor 

1  the  breeze  felt ;  the  air  ftagnates,  and  peiti- 

'  lential  vapours  diffule  drowiineis,  laflitude, 

4  and  anxiety.  At  the  foot  of  .the  mountain 

are  the  bowers  of  Peace,  and  on  the  iuimnit 

'  is  the  temple  of  Honour. 

'  But  all  the  diiciplcs  of  Virtue  do  not  ai- 

4  cend  the  mountain  ;  her  path,  ind;eJ,  i-, 

'  continued  beyond  the  bowers  ;  snd  the  lalt 

'  ftage  is  the  afcent  of  the  precipice  :  to  climb, 

'  is  the  voluntary  labour  of  the  vigorous  and 

4  the  bold  }  to  deiift,  is  the  irreproachable  re- 

'  pofe  of  the  timid  and  the  weary.  To  thoje, 

'  however,  who  have  furmounted  the  difficul- 

*  ties  of  the  way,    the  gates  of  the  temple 
4  have  not  always  been  opened ;    nor  againik 
'  thofe  by  whom  it  has  never  been  trodden, 
'  have  they    always  been  fhut :    ths  declivity 
'  of  the  mountain  on  the  other  fide  is  gradual 
c  and  eafy  ;    and  by  the  appointment  of  Fate, 
'  the  entrance  of  the  temple  of  Honour  hai 
'  been   always    kept  by  Opinion.      Opinion, 
'  indeed,   oiight  to  have  aftad  under  the  influ  - 

*  ence  of  Truth,     but   was    foon    perverted 
'  by    Prejudice    and  Cuftom ;     (he  admitted 

*  any  who    afcended    the     mountain   without 
«  labour   from   the   plain,    and  rejeiled    fome 

*  who    had   toiled     up    the   precipice   in  the 
«  path    of  Virtue.       Theie,    however,     were 

*  not    clamorous    for    admittance ;     but    ei- 

*  ther  repined  in  filence,    or,    exulting  with 

*  honeft  pride  in  the  confcioufnefs  of  their  own 
«  dignity,  turned  from  Opinion  with  contempt 
'  and   difdain  ;    and   fmiled   upon   the   world 
'  which   they  had  left  beneath  them,  the  wit- 
'  nefs  of  that  labour  of  which  they  had  been 
'  refufed  the  reward. 

'  But  the  crowd  within  the  temple  became 

'  difcontented  and  tumultuous  :    the  difciples 

'  of   Virtue,   jealous  of   an  eminence  which 

*  they  had  obtained  by  the  utinoft   efforts  of 

*  human  power,  made  fome  attempts  to  expel 
«  thofe  who  had   ftrolled   negligently   up   the 
'  flope,  and  been  admitted  by  Opinion  to  pol- 
'  lute  the  temple  and  difgrace  the  aflembly  : 
'  thofe  whofe  right  was  difputed  were,  how- 

*  ever,  all  ready  to  dfccide  the  contrcverfy  by 
'  the  fword  ;    and  as  they  dreaded   fcarce  any 

*  imputation     but    cowardice,     they    treated 
'  thofe  with  great  infolence  who  declined  this 
'  decifion,    and   yet   would   not   admit   their 
'  claim. 
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*  This  confufion  and  uproar  was  beheld  by 
'  the  Goddefs  with  indignation  and  regret : 
'  me  flew  to  the  throne  of  Jupiter;  and  carting 
c  herfelf  at  his  feet — "  Great  ruler  of  the 
"  world,"  faid  fne,  "  if  I  have  erected  a  tem- 
«'  pie  to  fulfil  the  purpofes  of  thy  wifdom  and 
"  thy  love,  to  allure  mortals  up  the  fteep  of. 
t(  Virtue,  and  animate  them  to  communicate 
"  happinefs  at  the  expence  of  life ;  let  it  not 
"  be  perverted  to  render  vice  prefumptuous, 
*•'  nor  poflefled  by  thofe  who  dare  to  perifh  in 
"  the  violation  of  thy  laws,  and  the  diffufion 
"  of  calamity."  «  Jupiter  gracioufly  touched 

*  the  Goddefs  with  his  fceptre,    and  replied, 
'  that  the  appointment  of  fate  he  could  not  re- 

*  verfe  ;  that  admiffion  to  her  temple  muft  ftill 

*  depend  upon  Opinion ;    but  that  he  would 
'  depute  Reafon  to  examine  her  conduct,  and> 
'  if  poffible,  put  her  again  under  the  influence 
"  of  Truth. 

'  Reafon,    therefore,     in   obedience   to   the 

*  command   of   Jupiter,    defcended  upon  the 

*  mountain  of  Honour,   and  entered  the  tem- 

*  pie.     At  the  firft  appearance  of  Reafon  con- 

*  testion  was  fufpended,  and  the  whole  aflem- 

*  bly  became  filent  with  expectation  :  but  the 

*  moment  fhe  revealed  her  commiflion,  the  tu- 

*  mult  was  renewed  with  yet  greater  violence. 

*  All  were  equally  confident,  that  Reafon  would 

*  eftablifh   the  determination   of    Opinion   in 
'  their  favour  :  and  he  that  fpoke  loudeft  hoped 
'  to  be  firft  heard.      Reafon   knew,  that  thofe 

*  only  had  a  right  to  enter  the  temple  who  af- 
'  cended  by  the  path  of  Virtue  ;  to  determine, 

*  therefore,  who  mould  be  expelled  or  receivedj 
'  nothing  more  feemed  neceffary,  than  to  dif- 
'  cover  by  which  avenue  they  had  accefs  :  but 
'  Reafon  herfelf  found  this  difcovery,  however 
'  eafy  in  fpeculation,  very  difficult  in  effect. 

'  The  moft  flagitious  affirmed,  that  if  they 

*  had  not  walked  the  whole  length  of  the  val- 
'  ley,  theycameinto  it  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
'  tain ;     and   that  at  lead  the  path  by  which 
'  they  had  afcended  it,  was  the  path  of  Virtue. 

*  This  was    eagerly  contradicted  by  others  ; 
'  and  to  prevent  the  tedious  labour  of  deduc- 

*  ing  truth  from  a  great  variety  of  circum- 
'  ftances,    Opinion  was  called  to  dicide  the 
'  queftion. 

*  But  it  foon  appeared,  that  Opinion  fcarce 
'  knew  one  path  from  the  other  ;  and  that  fhe 
•-  neither  determined  to  admit  or  refufe  upon 


«  certain  principles,  or  with  difcriminating 
'  knowledge.  Reafon,  however,  ftill  contU 
4  nued  to  examine  her ;  and  that  me  might 
'  judge  of  the  credibility  of  her  evidence  by 
'  the  account  me  would  give  of  a  known  cha- 
'  rafter,  afked  her,  which  fide  of  the  mountain 
'  was  afcended  by  the  Macedonian  who  deluged 
'  the  world  with  blood  :  fhe  anfwered  without 
'  hefitation,  the  fide  of  Virtue ;  that  fhe  knew 

*  fhe  was   not  miftaken,  becaufe  (he  faw  Jiirn 
'  in  the  path  at  a  great  diftance,  and  remarked 
'  that  no  man  had  ever  afcended  with  fuch  im- 
'  petuous  fpeed.     As    Reafon  knew  this  ac- 

*  count  to  be  falfe,.  fhe  ordered  Opinion  to  be 
c  difmiffed,  and  proceeded  to  a  more  particular 

*  examination  of  the  parties  themfclves. 

'  Reafon  found  the  accounts  of  many  to  be 

*  in  the  higheft  degree  extravagant  and  abfiird : 

*  fbme,  as  a  proof  of  their  having  climbed  the 
'  path  of  Virtue,    defcribed  profpects  that  ap- 
'  peared  from  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  mountain ; 
1  and  others  affirmed,  that  the  path  was  fmooth 
'  and  level,  and  that  many  had  walked  it  with- 
'  out  ftumbling  when  they  were  fcarce  awake,and 
'  othe"s  when  they  were  intoxicated  with  wine. 

'  Upon  the  foreheads  of  all  thefe  Reafon  im- 
'  prefled  a  mark  of  reprobation  ;  and  as  flie 
'  could  not  expel  them  without  the  concurrence 
c  of  Opinion,  fhe  delivered  them  over  to  Time,. 
'  to  whom  fhe  knew  Opinion  had  always  paid 
'  great  deference  ;  and  who  had  generally  been 

*  a  friend  to  Truth. 

'  Time  was  commanded  to  ufe  his  influence 

*  to  procure  their  expulfion,    and  to  perfuade 
'  Opinion  to  regulate   her  determinations   by 
'  the  judgment  of   Truth.      Juftice  alfo  de- 
«  creed,  that  if  fhe  perfifted  to  execute  her  of- 
'  fice  with  negligence  and  caprice,  under  the 
'  influence  of  Prejudice,    and  in  concurrence 
«  with  the  abfurdities  of  Cuftom,    fhe  fhould 

*  be  given  up  to  Ridicule,  a  remorfelefs  being 
'  who  rejoices  in  the  anguifh  which  he  inflicts : 
'  by  him  alone  Opinion  can  be  punifhed ;  at 

*  the  found  of  his  fcourge  fhe  trembles  with 
'  apprehenfion  ;    and  whenever  it  has  been  ap- 
'  plied  by  the  direction  of  Juftice,    Opinion 
'  has  always  become  obedient  to  Truth. 

«  Time,  '  continued  my  inftructor,"  ftill  la- 
'  bours  to  fulfil  the  command  of  Reafon  :  but 
'  though  he  has  procured  many  to  be  expelled 
'  who  had  been  admitted,  yet  he  has  gained 
1  admiffion  for  but  few  who  had  been  rejected  j 
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*  and  Opinion   ftiil   continues   negligent   and 
'  perverfe  j  for  as  (he  has  often  felt  the  fcourge 

*  of    Ridicule  when   it    has  not  been  deierv- 
'  ed,    the  dread  of  it   has  no   otherwife   in- 
'  fluenced    her  conduft,    tlian    by     throwing 

*  her    into    fuch    confuiion,     that    the   pur- 
'  pofes  of  Reafon  are  fometimes  involuntarily 

*  defeated.' 

*  How  then,'   faid  I,  '  fhall  Honour  diftin- 

*  guifh  thofe  whom  me  wiihes  to  reward?1 — 
"*  They  fhall  be  cjiftiugui/hed/  replied  the  vi- 


fionary  fage,  '  in  the  regions  of  Immortality  j 
'  to  which  they  will  at  length  be  conducted  by 
'  Time,  who  will  not  fuffer  them  to  be  finally 
'  difappointed.' 

While  I  was  liftenir.g  to  this-  reply,  witk 
my  eyes  fixed  ftedfaftiy  upon  the  temple,  it 
fuddenly  difappeared  \  the  black  clouds  that 
hovered  over  the  plain  of  Vice  burft  in  thun 
der  ;  the  hill  on  which  I  flood  began  to  fink 
under  me  :  and  the  ftart  of  fudden  terror  as  I 
descended  awaked  me. 


No.  LXII.     SATURDAY,  JUNE  9,  1753. 


O  fortuna  'viris  in<v:da  fortibus 
Quzm  non  aqua  bonis  pramia  di-i/idis. 

Capricious  fortune  ever  joys, 

With  partial  hand  to  deal  the  prize, 

To  critjh  the  bra<ue  and  cheat  the  ivife. 


SENECA. 


TO    THE    ADVENTURER. 


SIR, 


FLEET,    JUNE    6. 


r~jp*O  the  account  of  fuch  of  my  companions 
JL  as  are  impi  ifoned  without  being  mifera- 
ble,  or  are  miferable  without  any  claim  to  com- 
paffion  ;  I  promifed  to  add  the  hiftories  of  thofe 
whofe  virtue  has  made  them  unhappy,  or  whofe 
misfortunes  are  at  leaft  without  a  crime.  That 
this  catalogue  mould  be  very  numerous,  nei 
ther  you  nor  your  readers  ought  to  expeft  ; 
'  rari  quippe  boni — '  The  good  are  few.'  Vir 
tue  is  uncommon  in  all  the  clafTes  of  humanity ; 
and  I  fuppofe  it  will  fcarcely  be  imagined  more 
frequent  in  a  prifon  than  in  other  places. 

Yet  in  thefe  gloomy  regions  is  to  be  found 
the  tendernefs,  the  generofity  the  philanthropy, 
of  Serenus,  who  might  have  lived  in  compe 
tence  and  eafe,  if  he  could  have  looked  without 
emotion  on  the  miferies  of  another.  Serenus 
was  one  of  thofe  exalted  minds,  whom  know 
ledge  and  fagacity  could  not  make  fufpicious ; 
who  poured  out  his  foul  in  boundlefs  intimacy, 
and  thought  community  of  poffefllons  the  law 
of  friendfliip.  The  friend  of  Serenus  was  ar- 
refted  for  debt ;  and  after  many  endeavours  to 
foften  his  creditor,  fent  his  wife  to  follicit  that 
afliftance  -which  never  was  refufed.  The  tears 
and  importunity  of  fsmale  diftrefs  were  more 


than  was  neceffary  to  move  the  heart  of  Sere 
nus  ;  he  hafted  immediately  away,  and  confer 
ring  a  long  time  with  his  friend,  found  him 
confident  that  if  the  preffure  was  taken  off,  he 
mould  foon  be  able  to  re-eftablim  his  affairs. 
Serenus,  aecuftomed  to  believe,  and  afraid  to 
aggravate  diftrefs,  did  not  attempt  to  detecl  the 
fallacies  of  hope,  nor  reflect  that  every  man 
overwhelmed  with  calamity  believes,  that  if 
that  was  removed  he  fhall  immediately  be  hap 
py  :  he  therefore,  with  little  hefitation,  offered 
himfelf  as  furety. 

In  the  firft  raptures  of  efcape  all  was  joy, 
gratitude  and  confidence  ;  the  friend  of  Serenus 
difpiayed  his  profpetts,  and  counted  over  the 
fums  of  which  he  mould  infallibly  be  mafter 
before  the  day  of  payment.  Serenus  in  % 
fliort  time  began  to  find  his  danger,  but  could 
not  prevail  with  himfelf  to  repent  of  his  benefi 
cence  j  and  therefore  fuffered  hiinlelf  flill  to 
be  amufed  with  projects  which  he  durft  not 
confider,  for  fear  of  finding  them  imprafticable. 
The  debtor,  after  he  had  tried  every  method  of 
raifing  money  which  art  or  indigence  could 
prompt,  wanted  either  fidelity  or  refolution  to 
furrender  himfelf  to  prifon,  and  left  Serenus 
to  take  his  place. 

Serenus  has  often  propofed  to  the  creditor, 
to  pay  him  whatever  he  (hall  appear  to  hav- 
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loft  by  the  flight  of  his  friend  ;  but  however  rea- 
fonable  this  propofal  may  be  thought,  avarice  and 
brutality  have  been  hitherto  inexorable,  and 
Serenus  ftill  continues  to  languifti  in  prifon. 

In  this  place,  however,  where  want  makes 
almoft  every  man  felfifh,  or  defperation  gloomy, 
it  is  the  good  fortune  of  Serenus  not  to  live 
without  a  friend  :  he  pafTts  moft  of  his  hours 
in  the  converfation  of  Candidus,  a  man  whom 
the  fame  virtuous  ductility  has  with  fome  dif 
ference  of  circumftances  made  equally  unhappy. 
Candidus  when  he  was  young,  helplefs,  and 
ignorant,  found  a  patron  that  educated,  pro 
tected,  and  fupported  him  :  his  patron  being 
more  vigilant  for  others  than  himfelf,  left  at 
bis  death  an  only  fon,  deftitute  and  friendle/s. 
Candidus  was  eager  to  repay  the  benefits  he 
had  received  ;  and  having  maintained  the  youth 
for  a  few  years  at  his  own  houfe,  afterwards 
placed  him  with  a  merchant  of  eminence,  and 
£ave  bonds  to  a  great  value  as  a  fecurity  for 
his  conduct. 

The  young  man,  removed  too  early  from 
the  only  eye  of  which  he  dreaded  the  obierva- 
tion,  and  deprived  of  the  or  lyinftruction  which 
he  heard  with  reverence,  foon  learned  to  con- 
fider  virtue  as  reftraint,  and  reflraint  as  oppref 
fion  ;  and  to  look  with  a  longing  eye  at  every 
expence  to  which  he  could  not  reach,  and  every 
pleafure  which  he  could  not  partake :  by  de 
grees  he  deviated  from  his  firft  regularity,  and 
unhappily  mingling  among  young  men  bufy  in 
diffipating  the  gains  of  their  fathers  induftry, 
he  forgot  the  precepts  of  Candidus,  fpent  the 
evening  in  parties  of  pleafure,  and  the  morning 
in  expedients  to  fupport  his  riots.  He  was, 
however,  dextrous  and  active  in  bufinefs  5  and 
his  mafter,  being  fecured  againft  any  confe- 
quences  of  di/honefty,  was  very  little  follicit- 
ous  to  infpeft  his  manners,  or  to  enquire  how 
he  'pafled  thofe  hours  which  were  not  immedi 
ately  devoted  to  the  bufinefs  of  his  profeffion  : 
when  he  was  informed  of  the  young  man's  ex 
travagance  or  debauchery — *  Let  his  bondfman 
'  look  to  that,'  faid  he,  «  I  have  taken  care  of 
•  myfelf.' 

Thus  the  unhappy  fpendthrift  proceeded 
from  folly  to  folly,  and  from  vice  to  vice,  with 
the  connivance  if  not  the  encouragement  of  his 
mafter  ;  till  in  the  heat  of  a  nocturnal  revel  he 
commited  liich  violences  in  the  ftreet  as  drew 
upon  him  a  criminal  profecution.  Guilty  aad 


unexperienced,  he  knew  not  what  courfe  to 
take  ;  to  confefs  his  crime  to  Candidus,  and 
follicit  his  interpofition,  was  little  lefs  dread 
ful  than  to  ftand  before  the  frown  of  a  court  of 
juftice.  Having,  therefore,  pafled  the  day  with 
anguifh  in  his  heart  and  diffraction  in  his  look?, 
he  feized  at  night  a  very  large  fum  of  money 
in  the  counting  houfe,  and  fetting  out  he  knew 
not  whither,  was  heard  of  no  more. 

The  confequence  of  his  flight  was  the  rain 
of  Candidus  ;  ruin  furely  undeferved  and  irre 
proachable,  and  fuch  as  the  laws  of  a  juft  go 
vernment  ought  either  to  prevent  or  repair  : 
nothing  is  more  inequitable  than  that  one  man 
mould  furFer  for  the  crimes  of  another,  for 
crimes  which  he  neither  prompted  nor  permitted, 
which  he  could  neither  forefee  nor  prevent. 
When  we  confiderthe  weaknefs  of  human  refo- 
lution  and  the  inconfiftency  of  human  conduct, 
it  muft  appear  abfurd  that  one  man  mall  engage 
for  another,  that  he  will  not  change  his  opini 
ons  or  alter  his  conduct. 

It  is,  I  think,  worthy  of  confideration, 
whether,  fince  no  wager  is  binding  without 
a  pofiibility  of  lefs  on  each  fide,  it  is  not  equally 
reafonable,  that  no  contract  fhould  be  valid 
without  reciprocal  ftipulations :  but  in  this 
cafe,  and  others  of  the  fame  kind,  what  is  fti 
pulated  on  his  fide  to  whom  the  bond  is  given  ? 
he  takes  advantage  of  the  fecurity,  neglects 
his  affairs,  omits  his  duty,  fuffers  timorous 
wickednefs  to  growing  daring  by  degrees,  per 
mits  appetite  to  call  for  new  gratifications,  and, 
perhaps,  lecretly  longs  for  the  time  in  which  he 
(hall  have  power  to  feize  the  forfeiture  :  and  if 
virtue  or  gratitude  mould  prove  too  ftrong  for 
temptation,  and  a  young  man  perfift  in  ho- 
nefty,  however  inftigated  by  his  paflions,  what. 
can  fecure  him  at  laft  againft  a  falfe  accufation  ? 
I  for  my  part  always  mall  fufpect,  that  he  who 
can  by  fuch  methods  fecure  his  property,  will 
go  one  ftep  farther  to  increafe  it :  nor  can  I 
think  that  man  fafely  trufted  with  the  means 
cf  mifchief,  who  by  his  defire  to  have  them  in 
his  hands,  gives  an  evident  proof  how  much 
lefs  he  values  his  neighbour's  happinefs  than 
his  own. 

Another  of  our  companions  is  Lentulus,  a 
man  whofe  dignity  of  birth  was  very  ill  fup 
ported  by  his  fortune.  As  fome  of  the  firft 
offices  in  the  kingdom  were  filled  by  his  rela 
tion?;  he  \vas  early  invited  to  court,  and  en* 
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eouraged  by  careffes  and  promifes  to  follicita- 
tion  :  a  conftant  appearance  in  fplendid  com 
pany  neceffarily  required  magnificence  of  drefs  ; 
and  a  frequent  participation  of  fafhionable 
amulements  forced  him  into  expence  :  but  thefe 
meafures  were  requifite  to  his  fuccefs  ;  fmce 
every  body  knows,  that  to  be  loft  to  fight  is  to 
be  loft  to  remembrance,  and  that  he  who  defires 
to  fill  a  Vacancy  muft  be  always  at  hand,  left 
fome  man  of  greater  vigilance  mould  ftep  in 
before  him. 

By  this  courfe  of  life  his  little  fortune  was 
every  day  made  lefs  :  but  he  rece:-  sd  fo  many 
diftinftions  in  publick,  and  was  known  to  re- 
fort  fo  familiarly  to  the  houfes  of  the  grsat, 
that  every  man  looked  on  his  preferment  as 
certain,  and  believed  that  its  value  would  com- 
penfate  for  its  flownefs  :  he  therefore  found  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  credit  for  all  that  his 
rank  or  his  vanity  made  neceffary ;  and  as  ready 
payment  was  not  expected,  the  bills  were  pro- 
portionably  enlarged,  and  the  value  of  the  ha 
zard  or  delay  was  adjufted  folely  by  the  equity 
oF  the  creditor.  At  length  death  deprived 
Lentulus  of  one  of  his  patrons,  and  a  revolu 
tion  in  the  miniftry  of  another  ;  fo  that  all  his 
profpefts  vanifhed  at  once,  and  thofe  that  had 
before  encouraged  his  expences  began  to  perceive 
that  their  money  was  in  danger :  there  was  now 
no  other  contention  but  who  mould  firft  feize 
upon  his  perfon,  and  by  forcing  immediate 
payment,  deliver  him  up  naked  to  the  venge 
ance  of  the  reft.  In  purfuance  of  this  fcheme, 
one  of  them  invited  him  to  a  tavern,  and  pro 
cured  him  to  be  arrefted  at  the  door  $  but  Len 
tulus  inftead  of  endeavouring  fecretly  to  pacify 
him  by  payment,  gave  notice  to  the  reft,  and 
offered  to  divide  amongft  them  the  remnant  of 
his  fortune  :  they  feafted  fix  hours  at  his  ex- 
pence,  to  deliberate  on  his  propofal ;  and1  at  laft 
determined,  that,  as  he  could  not  offer  more  than 
VOL.  II. 


five  millings  in  the  pound,  it  would  be  more  pru 
dent  to  keep  him  in  prifon,  till  he  could  procure 
from  his  relations  the  payment  of  his  debts. 

Lentulus  is  not  the  only  man  confined  withia 
thefe  walls,  on  the  fame  account :  the  like  pro 
cedure,  upon  the  like  motives,  is  common 
among  men  whom  yet  the  law  allows  to  partake 
the  ufe  of  fire  and  water  with  the  compaffionate 
and  the  iuft ;  who  frequent  the  aflemblies  of 
commerce  in  open  day,  and  talk  with  detefta- 
tion  and  contempt  of  highwaymen  or  houfe- 
breakers  :  but,  fureiy^  that  man  muft  be  con- 
feffedly  robbed  who  is  compelled,  by  whatever 
means,  to  pay  the  debts  which  he  does  not  owe ; 
nor  can  I  look  with  equal  hatred  upon  him. 
who,  at  th«  hazard  of  his  life,  holds  out  his. 
piftol  and  demands  my  purfe,  as  on  him  who 
plunders  under  fhelter  of  the  law,  and,  by  de 
taining  my  fonor  my  friend  in  prifon,  extorts 
from  me  the  price  of  their  liberty.  No  man. 
can  be  more  in  enemy  to  fociety  than  he  by 
whofe  machinations  our  virtues  are  turned  to 
our  difad  vantage  j  he  is  lefs  deftru&ive  to  man 
kind  that  plunders  cowardice,  than  he  that 
preys  upon  compaffion. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Adventurer,  you  will  readily 
confefs,  that  though  not  one  of  thefe,  if  tried 
before  a  commercial  judicature,  can  be  wholly 
acquitted  from  imprudence  or  temerity  j  yet 
that,  in  the  eye  of  all  who  can  confider  virtu* 
as  diftinft  from  wealth,  the  fault  of  two  of  them, 
atleaft,  is  out-weighed  by  the  merit;  and  that  of 
the  third  is  fo  much  extenuated  by  the  circum- 
ftancesof  his  life, .as  not  to  deferve  a  perpetual 
prifon  :  yet  muft  thefe,  with  multitudes  equally 
blamelefs,  languish  in  confinement,  till  malevo 
lence  (hall  relent,  or  the  law  be  changed. 


I  am,  Sir, 


Yotr  humble  fjfrvant, 
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Pereant,  qui  ante  nos  noftra  dixerunt !         DONATUS  -A PUD  JER.OM. 
Perifh  tfoft  'who  have  f aid  our  good  things  before  us  I 


' HE  number  of  original  writers,  of  wri- 
JL  ters  who  difcover  any  traces  of  Native 
thought,  or  veins  of  new  expreffion,  is  found 
to  be  extremely  fmall  in  every  branch  of  litera 
ture.  Few  poffefs  ability  or  courage  to  think 
for  themfelves,  to  truft  to  their  own  powers,  to 
rely  on  their  own  ftock ;  and  therefore  the  genb- 
rality  creep  tamely  and  cautioufly  in  the  tiack  of 
their  predecfeffors.  The  quinteffeftce  of  the 
largeft  libraries  might  be  reduced  to  the  compafs 
of  a  few  volumes,  if  all  ufelefs  repetitions  and 
acknowledged  truths  were  to  be  omitted  in  this 
procefs  of  critical  chemiftryi  A  learned  French 
man  informs  us,  that  he  intended  to  tompile  a 

treatife,  '  -zrtgl  rav  «7r«|  ti^fift cortcern- 

'  ing  things  that  had  been  faid  but  once/ 
which  certainly  would  have  been  contained  in  a 
very  fmall  pamphlet* 

It  happens  unfortunately  in  poetiy,  which 
principally  claims  the  merit  of  novelty  and  in 
vention,  that  this  want  of  originality  arifes 
frequently,  not  from  a  barrenness  and  timidity 
of  genius,  but  from  invincible  necefli'ty,  and 
the  nature  of  things.  The  works  of  thole  who 
profefs  an  art  whofe  entree  is  imitation,  nmft 
needs  be  ftamped  with  a  clofe  refemblanct;  to 
each  other;  fmce  the  objecls  material  cr  ani 
mate,  extraneous  or  internal,  which  tlu  y  all 
imitate,  lie  equally  open  to  the  obfervation  of 
all,  and  are  perfectly  fimilar.  Defcriptions, 
therefore,  that  are  faithful  and  juft,  muft  be 
uniform  and  alike  :  the  firft  copier  mrift  be, 
perhaps,  entitled  to  the  praife  of  priority  j  but 
•&.  fucceeding  one  ought  not  certainly  to  be  con 
demned  for  plagiarifm. 

I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  notwithftand- 
ing  the  manifold  alterations  diffufed  in  modern 
times  over  the  face  of  nature,  by  the  invention 
of  arts  and  manufactures,  by  the  extent  of 
commerce,  by  the  improvements  of  pbilofophy 
and  mathetics,  by  the  manner  of  fortifying  and 
fighting,  by  the  important  difcoveryof  both 
the  Indies,  and,  above  all,  by  the  total  change 
of  religion ;  yet  an  epic  or  dramatic  writer, 
though  furroundcd  with  fuch  a  multitude  of  no 


velties,  would  find  it  difficult  or  impoffible  to- 
be  totally  original,  and  eflentiaJly  different 
frcm  Homer  and  Sophocles.  The  caufes  that 
excite^  and  the  operations  that  exemplify,  the 
greater  paffions,  will  always  have  an  exact  co. 
incidence,  u.ough  perhaps  a  little  diverfified  by 
c'iniate  or  cuftom  :  every  ex-afperated  hero  mud 
rage  like  Achilles,  and  e?ery  afflicted  widow 
motirn  like  Artdromache  :  an  abandoned  Ar- 
mida  will  make  ufe  of  Dido' 3  execrations  j  ami 
a  Jew  will  nearly  refemble  a  Grecian,  when  al- 
m'oii:  placed  in  the  fame  fituation  ;  that  is,  the 
loas  of  Racine,  in  his  incomparable  Athalia,- 
will  be  very  like  (lie  lun  of  Euripides. 

Boileau  observes,  that  ^  new  and  extraordinary 
thought  is  by  no  means,  a  thought  which  no  per- 
fon  ever  conceived  before,  or  could  poffibly  con 
ceive  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  fuch  a  thought  as1 
mu(t  have  occurred  to  every  man  in  the  like 
cafe,  a»d  have  been"  one  of  the  firft  in  any  per- 
fon's  mind  upon  (he  fame  occaiion  :  and  it  is  * 
maxim  cf  Pope,  that  whatever  is  very  good 
fenfe,  muft  have  been  common  fenfe  at  all  times , 

But  if,  from  the  foregoing  reflections  it  may 
appear  difficult  todiftinguifti  imitation  and  pla- 
giariiin  fromneceflary  reiemblance  and  unavoid-- 
able  analogy,  yet  the  following  paffages  of 
Pope,  which,  becaufe  they  have  never  been  ta 
ken  notice  of,  may  poflibly  enteitaih  curious 
and  critical  readers,  feem  evidently  to  be  boi-- 
rowed,  though  they  are  improved* 

The  dying  Chriftian  addreffes  his  (ovl 
with  a  fine  fpirit  of  poetical  enthufiafm  . 

Vital  fpark  of  heavenly  flame  ! 
Qujt,  O  quit  this  mortal  frame  ! 
Trembling,  hoping,  lingering*  flying, 
O  !  the  pain,  the  blifs  of  dying ! 
Hark,  they  whifper  !  Angels  fay— 
'   Sifter  fpirit,  come  away  !' 

I  Was  furprized  to  find  this  animated  paflage 
clofely  copied  from  one  of  the  vile  Pindaric 
writers  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second. 

When  on  my  fick  bed  1  lunguifh, 
Full  of  Ibrrow,  full  of  anguifh, — 
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Fainting,  gafping,  trembling,  crying, 
Panting,  groaning,  fpeechlefs,  dying  ! 
Methinks  I  hear  fome  gentle  fpirit  fay —     - 
*  Be  not  fearful,  come  away  P 

FLATMAN. 

Palingenius  and  Charron  furnifhed  him  with 
ftetwo  following  thoughts  in  the  Eflay  on  Man  : 
Superior  beings,  when  of  late  they  faw 
A  mortal  man  unfold  all  nature's  law ; 
Admired  fuch  wifdom  in  an  earthly  fnape, 
And  fliewM  a  Newton  as  we  fliew  an  ape. 

POPE. 

Utque  mo*vet  nobis  imitatrix  fimia  rifum, 
Sic  nos  cerllcclis,  quoties  cer-vice  fuperba 
Ventofi  gradimur- 
And  again, 

Simla  caelicolum,  rifufque  jocufque  deer  urn  eft 
'Tune  homo,  quum  temere  ingenio  confidit,  et  audet 
Abdita  nature  fcrutari,  arcanaque  di*vum. 

PALINGENIUS. 
While  man  exclaims — *  See  all  things  for 

'  my  ufe  !' 

'  See  man  for  mine  P  replies  a  pamper'd  goofe. 

POPE. 

Man  fcruples  not  to  fay,  that  he  enjoyeth  the 

heavens  and  the  elements  ;  as  if  all  had  been 

made,  and  ftill  move  only  for  him.     In  this 

fenfe  a  gofling  may  fay  as  much,  and  perhaps 

with  more  truth  and  juftnefs.        CHARRON. 

That  he  hath  borrowed  not  only  fentiments, 

but  even  expreflions,  from  Wollafton  and  Paf- 

cal,    cannot   be  doubted,    if  we  confider  two 

more  paflages  : 

When  the  loofe  mountain  trembles  from  on  high, 
Shall  gravitation  ceafe  if  you  go  by  ? 
Or  fome  old  temple,  nodding  to  its  fall, 
For  Chartres'  head  referve  the  hanging  wall  ? 

POPE. 

If  a  good  man  be  paffing  by  an  infirm  build 
ing,  juft  in  the  article  of  falling,  can  it  be 
expefted  that  GOD  mould  fufpend  the  force 
of  gravitation  till  he  is  gone  by  in  order  to 
his  deliverance  ?  WOLLASTON. 

Chaos  of  thought  and  paffion  all  confus'd, 
Still  by  himfelf  abus'd,  or  difabus'd  ; 
Created  half  to  rife,  and  half  to  fall, 
Great  lord  of  all  things,  yet  a  prey  to  all  j 
Sole  judge  of  truth,  in  endlefs  error  hurl'd, 
The  glory,  jeft,  and  riddle  of  the  world. 

POPE. 


What  a  chimera  then  is  man  !  what  a  confuted 
chaos  !    what  a  fubjecl  of  contradiction  !    a 

*  profeiTed  judge  of  all  things,  and  yet  a  feebk 
worm  of  the  earth  !  the  great  depositary  and 
guarliun  of  truth,  and  yet  a  mere  huddle  of 
uncertainty  !   the  glory  and  the  fcandal  of  the 
univerfe!  PASCAL. 
The  witty  allv.ficn  to  the  ptmifhment  of  ava 
rice,  in  the  Epiitle  on  Riches — 

Damn'd  to  the  mines,  an  equal  fate  betides 
The  Have  that  digs  it,  and  the  nave  that  hides  ; 
is  plainly  taken  from  '  The  Caufes  of  the  De 
cay  of  Chriftian"Piety  ;'  where  that  excellent 
and  neglected  writer  fays — c  It  has  always  been 
'  held  the  fevereft  treatment  of  flaves  and  ma- 

*  lefactors,   "  damnare   ad   metalja — to   forca 
"  them  to  dig  in  the  mines."     Now  this  is 
'  the  covetous  man"s  lot,    from  which  he  is 
'  never  to  expecl  a  releafe.'      Cowley  has  alib 
ufed  the  fame  allufion.     The  celebrated  reflec 
tion  with  which  Chartres's  epitaph,  in  the  fame 
epiftle,  concludes,  is  the  property  of  Briryere. 

To  rock  the  cradle  of  repofing  age, 
is  a  tender  and  elegant  image  of  filial  piety, 
for  which  Pope  is  indebted  to  Montagne,  who 
wifhes,    in  one  of  his  effays,  to  find  a  fon-in- 
law  that  may  '  kindly  cherifli  his  old  age,  and 

*  rock  it  afleep.'     And  the  character  of  Helluo 
the  glutton,    introduced  to  exemplify  the  force 
and  continuance  of  the  ruling  paflion,  who  in 
the  agonies  of  death  exclaimed — 

Then  bring  the  Jowl ! 

is  taken  from  that  tale  in  Fontaine,  which  ends — 

Puis  qufilfaut  qi:e  je  meurt 

Sans  fair e  (ant  df  fafon, 
^M"ca  nfapparte  tout  a  Vheure 
Le  rcfle  de  f.ton  poi/cn. 

The  conclusion  of  the  epitaph  on  Gay,  where 
he  obferves  that  his  honour  confifts  not  in  being 
entomb'd  among  kings  and  heroes — 

But  that  the  worthy  and  the  good  may  fay, 
Striking    their  penfive    boibms : — '  Here   lies 

'  Gay,' 

is  adopted  from  an  old  Latin  elegy  on  the  death 
of  Prince  Henry. 

In  feveral  parts  of  his  writings,  Pope  feems 
to  have  formed  himfelf  on  the  model  of  Boi- 
leau  j  as  might  appear  from  a  large  dedu&ion 
of  particular  paffages,  almost  literally  tranflate<l 
from  that  nervous  and  fenfible  fatyriit. 
X  i 
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. Happily  to  freer 

From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  fevere. 

POPE. 

>'    D"itne  <voix  legere 

P offer  du  grave  au  doux,  du  plaifant  au  fever e  I 

BOJLEAU. 

Pride,  madnefs,  folly,-  againft  Dryden  rofe, 
In  various  fliapes  of  parfons,  critics,  beaus. 

POPE. 

}. 'ignorance ,  et  Ferreur  afef  naijfantes  pieces, 
En  habits  de  marquis,  en  robbes  de  comteffes, 
t'enoieni  pour  diffamerfon  chef-d-ceuvre  nouveau. 

BOILEAU. 

While  I  am  tranfcribing  thefe  fimilarities,  I 
feel  great  uneafaiefs,  left  I  mould  be  accufed  of 
vainly  and  impotently  endeavouring  to  ca^ft 
clouds  over  the  reputation  of  this  exalted  and 
-truly  original  genius,  '  whofe  memory,'  to-u/e 
an  expreffion  of  Beu  Johnfon,'  '  I  do  hpnour 
*  on  this  fide  idolatry,  as  much  as  any;'  and 


left  the  reader  mould  bo  cloyed  and  difgufted 
with  a  clufter  of  quotations  :  it  happens,  how- 
ever,  fortunately,  that  each  paflage  I  have 
produced,  contains  fome  important  moral  truth, 
or  conveys  fome  pleafing  image  to  the  mind. 

Critics  feem  agreed  in  giving  greater  lati 
tude  to  the  imitation  of  the  ancients>  than  of 
later  writers.  To  enrich  a  compofition  with 
the  ientiments  and  images  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  is  ever  etteemed  not  only  lawful,  but 
meritorious.  We  adorn  our  writings  with 
their  ideas,  with  as  little  fcruple  as  our  houfes 
with  their  ftatues.  And  Pouflin  is  not  accufed 
of  plagiarifm,  for  having  painted  Agrippina 
covering  her  face  with  both  her  hands  at  the 
death  of  Germanicus  ;  though  Timanthes  had 
reprefented  Agamemnon  clofely  veiled  at  the  fa- 
crifice  of  his  daughter,  judieioufly  leaving  the 
fpectator  to  guefs  at  a  forrow  inexpreflible,  and, 
that  mocked  the  power  of  the  pencil. 
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ffotitiam  primofque  gradus  vicinia  fecit  j 
Tempore  crevit  amor. 


OVID. 


Acquaintance  grew,  tlf  acquaintance  they  improve 

To  friendjKp,  friendjhip  ripe  net  into  love .  E  u  s  D  E  N  . 


TO   THE    ADVENTURER. 


S  1  R> 


YOUR  paper  of  laft  Tuefday  fevennight, 
which  I  did  not  read  till  to-day,  deter 
mined  me  to  fend  you  an  account  of  my  friend 
Tiugenio,  by  whofe  diftrefs  my  mind  has  been 
long  kept  in  perpetual  agination  :  and,  perhaps, 
my  narrative  may  not  only  illuftrate  your  alle 
gory,  but  contribute  to  recover  opinion  from 
her  defection. 

As  Orgilio,  the  father  of  Eugenic,  had  no 
principles  but  thofe  of  a  man  of  honour,  he 
avoided  alike  both  the  virtues  and  the  vices 
which  are  incompatible  with  that  character  : 
religion  he  fuppofed  to  be  a  contrivance  of  priefts 
and  politicians,  to  keep  the  vulgar  in  awe  ;  and 
nfed  by  thofe  in  the  rank  of  gentlemen  who  pre- 
*end  to  acknowledge  its  obligations,  only  as  an 
expedient  to  conceal  their  want  of  fpirit.  By  a 
fomhicT:  regulated  upon  thefe  principles  he  gra- 
tjyally  reduced  a  paternal  eftat*  of  two  thoufand 


pounds  p«r  annum  to  five  hundred.  Befides 
fcugenio,  he  had  only  one  child,  a  daughter  : 
his  wife  died  while  they  were  infants.  His 
younger  brother,  who  had  acquired  a  very  con- 
fiderable  fortune  in  trade,  retired  unmarried  into 
the  country  :  he  knew  that  the  paternal  eftate 
was  greatly  reduced ;  and  therefore  took  the 
expence  of  his  nephew's  education  upon  him- 
felf.  After  fome  years  had  been  fpent  at  Weft- 
r  nfter  fchool,  he  fent  him  to  the  univerfity, 
and  fupported  him  by  a  very  genteel  annuity. 

Eugenio,  though  his  temper  was  remarkably 
warm  and  fprightly,  had  yet  a  high  relim  of  li 
terature,  arid  infenfibly  acquired  a  ftrong  at 
tachment  to  a  college  life.  His  apartment  ad 
joined  to  mine,  and  our  acquaintance  was  foon 
improved  into  friendship.  I  found  in  him  great 
ardour  of  benevolence,  and  a  fenfe  of  generofity 
and  honour  which  I  -had  conceived  to  confift  only 
in  romance.  Withrefpeft  to  Chriftianity,  indeed, 
he  was  as  yet  a  fceptic :  but  I  found  it  eafy  to 
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obviate  general  objections ;    and,    as   he  had 
great  penetration  and    fagacity,   was    fuperior 
to  prejudice,  and  habituated  to  no  vice  which 
fie  wifhed  to  countenance  by  infidelity,  he  be 
gan  to  believe  as  foon  as  he  began  to  enquire  : 
the  evidence  for  Revelation  at  length  appeared 
inconteftiblc ;     and   without   bufying    himfelf 
with   the  cavils  of  fubtilty    againft  particular 
doctrines,  he  determined  to  adhere  inviolably 
to  the  precepts  as  a  rule  of  life,  and  to  truft  in 
the  promifes  as  the  foundation  of  hope.     The 
fame  ardour  and  firmnefs,  the  fame  generofity 
and  honour    were   now   exercifed  with   more 
exalted  views,  and  upon   a  more  perfect  plan. 
He  confidered  me  as  his  preceptor,  and  I  con- 
fidered  him  as  my  example  c  our  friendfhip  in- 
creafed  every  day ;  and  I  believe  he  had  a  de- 
fign  to  follow  me  into   orders.     But  when   he 
had  continued  at  college  about  two  years,  he 
received  a  command  from  his  father  to  come 
immediately  to  town ;  for  that  his  earned  de- 
Cre  to  place  him  in  the  anny  was  now  accom- 
plifhed,  and  he  had  procured  him  a  captain's 
commiffion.     By  the   fame  poft   he  received  a 
letter  from  his  uncle,  in  which  he  was  ftrongly 
urged  to  continue  at  college,  with  promifes  of 
fucceeding  to  his  whole  eftate ;    his   father's 
project   was  zealoufly  condemned,  and  his  ne 
glect  of  a  brother's  concurrence  refented.    Eu- 
genio,  though  it  was  greatly  his  defire  to  ftay 
at  college,  and  his  intereft  to  oblige  his  uncle, 
yet  obeyed  his   father  without  the  leatt  hefita- 
tkm. 

When  he  came  to  town,  he  difcovered  that 
a  warm  altercation  had  been  carried  on  between 
his  uncle  and  his  father  upon  this  fubject  :  his 
uncle,  not  being  able  to  produce  any  effect  up 
on  the  father,  as  a  laft  effort  had  written  to 
the  fon ;  and  being  equally  offended  with  both, 
when  his  application  to  both  had  been  ineffec 
tual,  he  reproached  him  with  folly  and  ingra 
titude  :  and  dying  foon  after  by  a  fall  from  his 
horfe,  it  appeared  that  in  the  height  of  his  re- 
fentment  he  had  left  his  whole  fortune  to  a 
diftant  relation  in  Ireland,  whom  he  had  ne 
ver  feen. 

Under  this  misfortune  Eugenic  comforted 
himfelf  by  reflecting,  that  he  had  incurred  it 
by  obedience  to  his  father ;  and  though  it 
precluded  hopes  that  were  dearer  than  life, 
yet  he  never  exprefTed  his  difpleafure  either  by 
invective  or  complaint, 


Orgilio  had  very  curly  in  life  contracted  an 
intimacy   with   Agreftis,    a  gentleman   whole 
character   and    principles   were  very  different 
from  his    own.     Agreftis  had  very    juli  no 
tions    of  right    and  wrong,  by  wuicb  he  re 
gulated  his  conduct  without  any  regard  to  the 
opinion  of  others  :  his    integrity  was  univerial 
and  inflexible,  and  his  temper  ardent  and  open  ; 
he   abhorred   whatever  had   the  appearance  of 
difingenuity,  he  was  extremely  jealous  of  his 
authority,  and  there  was  a  rough  fimplicity  in 
his  manner  which  many  circumftances  of  his 
life  had  contributed  to  produce.     His   father 
left   him   a   fortune  of  two  hundred  thoufand 
pounds;  but  as  the  pariimony  which  enabled 
him  to  amafs  it,  extended  to  the  education  of 
his  fon,  by  whom  it  was  to  be  poflefTed,  he  had 
been  taught  neither  politenefs    nor   literature. 
He  married  a  lady,  whole  influence  would  hava 
polifhed  the  rough  diamond  by  degrees  ;  but 
me  died  within  the  firft  year  of  her  marriage, 
leaving  him  a  daughter  to  whom   he   gave   her 
name  Amelia,  and  transferred,  all  his  affecti 
on  :  he,  therefore,  continued  to   live  in  great 
privacy;  and  being  ufed  to  have  only  fervants 
dependents  about    him,  he  indulged  the  pecu 
liarities  of  his  humour  without  that  complai- 
fance  which  becomes  infenfibly  habitual  to  thofe 
who  njix  in   the  company  of  perfons  whom  it 
is  their  apparent  intereft  to  pleafe,  and  whofc- 
prefence  is  a  perpetual  reftraint  upon  fuch  irre 
gular  ftarts  of  temper  as  would  incur  contempt, 
by  arrogating  a  luperierity  which  none  wouM 
acknowledge.     To  this  difpofition   his  daugh 
ter  accommodated  herfelf  as  /he  grew  up,  from 
motives   both  of    affection   and  duty :    as    he 
knew  and  regretted  the  defect  of  his  own  edu 
cation,  he  fpared  no  coft   to  complete  her's ; 
fhe  is  indeed  the  moft  accomplilhed  character  I 
ever  knew  :  her  obedience  is  chearful  and  im 
plicit,  her  affection  tender  and  without  parade ; 
her  looks  exprefs  the  utmoft  fweetnefs  and  fen- 
fibility,  and  yet  there  is  a  dignity  in  her  man 
ner  which  commands  refpect. 

The  intimacy  between  the  father  of  Eugenio 
and  Agreftis  produced  a  tender  friendfhip  be 
tween  his  filter  and  Amelia,  wnich  began 
in  their  infancy,  and  increafed  with  their 
years. 

Such  characters  as  Amelia  and  Eugenio 
could  not  be  long  familiarly  known  to  each 
other,  without  exciting  mutual  efteem  :  the 
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tranfition  from  efteem  to  love,  between  perfons 
«f  different  fexes,  is  often  imperceptible  even 
to  themfelves ;  and,  perhaps,  was  not  difco- 
vered  till  long  after  it  happened,  either  by 
Eugenio  or  Amelia.  When  he  returned 
from  the  university,  (he  was  about  eighteen : 
ag  her  ftature  and  her  beauty  were  greatly 
increafed  during  this  interval  their  firft  effeft 
upon  Eugenio  was  proportionably  great 
er  ;  and  he  perceived,  from  whatever  caufe,  a 
more  fenfible  emotion  in  her.  He  had  too 
much  difcernment  not  to  difcover  that  me  loved 
him ;  and  too  much"  generofity  not  to  conceal 
h*«  love  of  her,  becaufe  he  was  fo  much  her  in 
ferior  in  fortune  :  fometimes  he  reflected  upon 
her  partiality  with  pleafure,  and  ibmetiines 
with  regret.  But  while  they  were  thus  mutu 
ally  confcious  to  defires  which  they  mutually 
fupprefled,  the  late  rebellion  broke  out,  and 
Eugenio  was  commanded  into  Scotland.  In 
this  expedition  he  diftinguimed  himfelf  equal 
ly  by  his  courage  and  humanity  ;  and  though 
he  had  not  much  money,  and  therefore  could 
but  feldom  difplay  his  bounty,  yet  his  concern 
for  the  real  intereft  of  his  men  was  fo  appa 
rent,  as  well  in  fuch  afts  of  kindnefs  as  were 
in  his  power,  as  in  the  ftricl  difcipline  which 
he  maintained  among  them,  that  his  perfonal 
influence  was  very  powerful  and  extenfive. 
During  this  abfence,  though  he  felt  his  paffion 
for  Amelia  increafe,  notwithstanding  all  his 
attempts  to  fupprefs  it ;  yet  he  never  wrote  to 
her,  but  contented  himfelf  with  mentioning 
her  in  general  terms,  and  including  her  in  his 
remembrance  of  other  friends,  when  he  wrote 
to  his  father  and  his  fifter. 

When  he  returned,  as  his  fifter's  intimacy 
with  Amelia  ftill  continued,  his  opportunities, 
to  ice  her  were  equally  frequent :  but  the  plea 
fure  of  thofe  interviews  were  become  yet  more 


tumultuous  and  confufed  ;  and  the  lovers  vrere 
both  confcious,  that  their  fentiments  were  every 
moment  involuntarily  difcovered  to  each  other. 

Amelia  had  difmiffed  many  fuitors  who  were 
no  lefs  diftinguimed  by  their  merit  than  their 
rank,  becaufe  fhe  ftill  hoped  to  enrich  Eugenio 
with  her  fortune  5  and  Eugenio  perfifted  in  a 
conduft  by  which  this  hope  was  difappointed, 
becaufe  he  would  not  degrade  Amelia  by  an 
alliance  with  depenuance  and  poverty.  The 
objections  of  duty  might,  indeed,  have  been 
removed  by  obtaining  the  confent  of  Agreftis  : 
but  thofe  of  honour  would  ftill  have  remain 
ed  :  he  was  not,  however,  abfolutely  without 
hope  j  for  though  he  had  loft  his  uncle's  fortune 
by  obedience  to  his  father,  yet  as  he  had  great 
ly  recommended  himfelf  to  his  commanding 
officer,  who  was  of  the  higheft  rank,  he  be 
lieved  it  poflible  that  he  might  be  advanced  to 
a  poft  in  the  army,  which  would  juftify  his 
pretenfions  to  Amelia,  and  remove  all  his  diffi 
culties  at  once. 

Agreftis  wondered  at  the  conduct  of  his 
daughter,  but  neither  aflced  nor  fufpefted  her 
motives  :  for  he  always  declared,  that  as  he 
believed  She  would  never  marry  againft  his  con 
fent,  he  would  never  urge  her  to  marry  againSt 
her  own  inclination. 

Amelia,  therefore,  continued  to  decline 
every  offer,  and  Eugenio  to  fee  her  every  day, 
without  the  leaft  intimation  of  his  love,  till  the 
beginning  of  the  laft  winter  when  he  loft  his 
fifter  by  the  fmall-pox.  His  interviews  with 
Amelia  were  now  lefs  frequent,  and  therefore 
more  interefting  :  he  feared,  that  as  he  would  be 
feldom  in  her  fight,  the  aSfiduities  of  fome  for 
tunate  rival  might  at  length  exclude  him  from 
her  remembrance  :  he  did  not,  however,  falter 
in  his  refolution,  nor  did  Amelia  change  her 
conduft. 


No.  LXV.     TUESDAY,  JUNE  19,  1753. 

Et  furiis  agitatus  amor.  VIRG. 

Low,  tuhick  the  furies  irritate  to  rage. 


T  happened  that  about  this  time  me  was 
addreffed  by  Ventofus,  the  eldeft  fon  of  a 
noble  family;  'who,  beiides  a  large  eftate,  had 
jreat  expectations  from  his  father's  influence 


at  court.  Ventofus,  though  he  was  ftrongly 
recommended  by  Agreftis,  and  was  remarkable 
for  perfonal  accomplishments,  was  yet  received 
with  great  coldasfs  by  Amelia :  he  was  fur- 
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prized,  mortified,  and  difappointed ;  yet  he 
continued  his  vifits,  and  was  very  diligent  to 
difcover  what  had  prevented  his  fuccefs.  One 
evening,  juft  as  he  was  about  to  take  his  leave, 
after  much  ineffectual  entreaty  and  complaint, 
Euger.io  unexpectedly  entered  the  room.  Vento- 
fus  inftantly  remarked  the  embarraffment  both 
of  his  mifcrefs  and  the  ftranger,  whom  lie 
therefore  fuppofed  to  be  a  rival,  and  no  longer 
wondered  at  his  own  difappcintment :  thefe  JTuf- 
picions  were  every  moment  confirmed  and  en- 
creafed ;  fer  his  prefence  produced  emotions 
which  could  neither  be  concealed  nor  miftaken ; 
though  by  a  leis  penetrating  eye  than  that  of 
jealoufy,  they  might  have  been  overlooked. 

He  was  now  fired  with  refentment  and  in 
dignation  $  and  having  lelt  the  room  fomewhat 
abruptly,  he  was  met  upon  the  ftalrs  by  Agref- 
tis,  with  whom  he  deiired  to  fpeak  a  few  words 
in  private.  Agreftis  tnrned  back  into  another 
apartment,  and  Ventofus  told  him  with  fome 
warmth,  that  he  did  not  expect  to  have  found 
his  daughter  pre-engaged ;  and  that  he  could 
not  help  thinking  himfelf  ill  treated.  Agreftis, 
with  equal  warmth,  required  him  to  explain 
his  meaning  ;  and  after  fome  time  had  been 
fpent  in  eager  altercation,  they  parted  in  bet 
ter  temper ;  Agreftis  perfuaded  that  a  clan- 
deftine  love  had  been,  carried  on  between  his 
daughter  and  Eugenic,  and  Ventofus  convinced 
that  Agreftis  had  never  encouraged  the  preten- 
lions  of  his  rival. 

Agreftis  immediately  fent  for  Amelia,  and  ' 
fternly  urged  her  with  many  queftions,  which 
the  could  only  anfwer  with  blufhes  and  tears  : 
her  filence  and  confuiion  convinced  him  that 
Ventofus  was  not  mistaken  ;  and  therefore,  de- 
.fifting  from  enquiry,  he  feverely  reprehended 
her  for  the  paft,  and  enjoined  her  never  to  con- 
verfe  with  Eugenio  again  j  to  whom  he  alfo  fig- 
nified  his  difpleafure,  and  requeued  that,  to 
prevent  further  uneafmefs,  he  would  come  no 
more  to  his  houfe  till  Amelia  mould  be  mar 
ried. 

Eugenio,  though  his  love  was  almoft  hope- 
lefs  before,  was-  yet  greatly  afflicted  by  this 
meflage  j  becaufe  he  feared  that  Amelia  had 
fallen  under  her  father's  difpleafure,  and  that 
now  he  was  become  jealous  of  his  authority, 
he  might  be  tempted  to  abufe  it.  As  to  fecure 
her  peace  was  the  principal  object  of  his  wifh, 
he  concealed  what  had  happened  from  his  fa 


ther,  left  a  quarrel  mould  be  produced  between 
him  and  Agreftis,  in  which  Amelia's  delicacy 
and  tendernels  would  be  yet  more  deeply 
wounded.  When  a  vifit  was  intended  to  A- 
greftis,  he  always  took  care  to  have  fome  en 
gagement  at  iinother  place  :  Agreftis,  how 
ever,  as  he  had  no  conce^-  ion  of  the  principles 
upon  which  Eugenio  acted,  did  not  doubt  but 
tii. tc  he  had  communicated  the  reafon  of  his 
abfence  to  his  father,  and  that  his  father  was 
iccretly  offended  ;  but  as  he  exprefled  no  refent 
ment,  he  believed  that  his  ambition  had  for 
once  retrained  the  petulance  of  his  pride,  that 
he  diffembled  to  prevent  an  open  rupture,  and 
had  ftill  hopes  cf  effecting  the  purpofe  which  he 
had  concerted  with  his  fon. 

A  fufpicion  of  ill-will  always  produces  it  j 
but  befides  this  caufe  of  alienation,  Agreftis 
had  unjuftly  imputed  a  conduct  to  his  friend, 
which  rendered  him  the  object  of  his  contempt 
and  averfion  j  he  therefore  treated  him  with 
coldnefs  and  referve,  fuppofing  that  he  well 
knew  the  caufe,  and  neglected  to  return  his 
vifits  without  thinking  it  necelTary  to  affign 
any  reafon.  Thi  j  conduct  was  at  length  re 
marked  by  Orgilio,  who  confidered  it  as  the  ca 
price  of  a  character  which  he  always  defpifed  j 
he  therefore  retorted  the  neglect  without  expof- 
tulation  :  and  thus  all  intercourfe  between  the 
families  was  at  an  end. 

Eugenio,  in  the  mean  time,  was  inflexible 
in  his  purpofe  j  and  Amelia,  in  her  next  inter 
view  with  Ventofus,  acquainted  him  that  me 
would  fee  him  no  more.  Ventofus  again  ap 
pealed  to  her  father  :  but  the  old  gentleman 
was  fteady  in  his  principles,  notwithftanding 
his  refentment ;  and  told  him,  that  he  had  ex 
erted  all  the  authority  which  GOD  and  natur  ; 
had  given  him  in  his  favour ;  and  that,  however 
provoked,  he  would  never  proftitute  his  child, 
by  compelling  her  to  marry  a  perfon  who  was 
not  the  object  of  her  choice. 

Ventofus,  who  was  extremely  mortified  at 
this  difappointment,  was  very  inquifitive  about 
Eugenio,  for  whom  he  ftill  fuppofed  he  had 
been  rejected :  he  foon  barned  his  lituation  and 
circumftances,  and  his  long  intimacy  with 
Amelia  ;  he  reflected  upon  the  confufion  which 
both  had  exprefled  in  the  accidental  interview 
at  which  he  was  prefent ;  and  was  willing  to 
believe,  that  his  rival,  however  contemptible, 
had  been  too  fuccefsful  to  be  fupplanted  with 
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honour  by  a  hufband  :  this,  however,  if  he  did 
*ot  believe,  he  was  verjr  diligent  to  propagate  } 
and  to  remove  the  difgrace  of  a  refufal,  hinted 
that  for  this  reafon  he  had  abruptly  difcontinu- 
ed  his  addreffes,  and  congratulated  himfelf  tip- 
on  his  efcape. 

It  happened  that  about  fix  weeks  ago,  Ven- 
tofus,  as  he  was  walking  in  the  Mall  with  a 
young  officer  of  diflinclion,  met  Amelia  in 
company  of  Several  ladies  and  a  gentleman.  He 
thought  fit  to  bow  to  Amelia  with  a  fupercilious 
refpecT:,  which  had  greatly  the  air  of  an  infult. 
Of  this  compliment  Amelia,  though  me  looked 
him  in  the  face,  took  no  notice  •  by  this  calm 
difdain  he  was  at  once  difappointed  and  con 
founded  :  he  was  ftung  by  an  effort  of  his  own 
malignity,  and  his  breaft  fwelled  with  paflion 
which  he  could  not  vent.  In  this  agitation  of 
mind  he  haftily  turned  back,  and  determined, 
for  whatever  reafon,  to  follow  her.  After  he 
had  advanced  about  fifty  paces,  he  faw  Buge- 
nio  coming  forward,  who,  the  moment  he  per 
ceived  Amelia,  turned  into  another  walk.  This 
was  obferved  by  Ventofus,  whofe  contempt  and 
indignation  had  now  another  object,  upon  which 
they  might  without  violence  to  the  laws  of  ho 
nour  be  gratified :  he  communicated  his  pur- 
pofe  to  his  companion,  and  haftily  followed 
Eugenio.  When  they  had  overtaken  him,  they 
burft  into  a  horfe-laugh,  and  pufhed  fo  rudely 
by  him  that  he  could  fcarce  recover  his  ftep  : 
they  did  not,  however,  go  on;  but  flopping 
fuddenly,  turned  about  as  if  to  apologize  for 
the  accident,  and  affected  great  furprize  at  dif- 
covering  to  whom  it  had  happened.  Ventofus 
bowed  very  low,  and  with  much  contemptuous 
ceremony  begged  his  pardon,  telling  him  at 
the  fame  time,  that  there  was  a  lady  in  the  next 
walk  who  would  be  very  glad  of  his  company, 

To  this  infult  Eugenio  anfwered,  that  he  was 
not  willing  to  fuppofe  that  an  affront  was  in- 
t«nded,  and  that  if  the  lady  he  meant  was  a 
woman  of  honour,  fhe  ought  always  to  be  men 
tioned  with  refpeft.  Ventofus  replied,  that 
whether  the  lady  he  meant  was  a  woman  of 
honour,  he  would  not  determine ;  but  he  be 
lieved  me  had  been  very  kind ;  and  was  pleaf- 
.ed  tp  fee  that  her  favours  were  not  forgotten, 
though  they  were  no  longer  accepted.  Euge 
nio  was  not  now  matter  of  his  temper,  but 
turning  fuddenly  upon  Ventofu-,  ftruck  him 


with  fuch  violence  that  he  fell  at  his  feet ; 
rofe,  however,  in  an  inftant,  and  laid  his  har 
upon  his  fword,  but  was  prevented  from  drav 
ing  it  by  his  companion  ;  the  crowd  beginnir 
to  gather  about  them,  they  parted  with  mutv 
expreffions  of  contempt  and  rage. 

In  the  morning  the  officer  who  had  been  it 
company  with  Ventofus  at  the  quarrel,  deliver 
ed  a  challenge  to  Eugenio,  which  he   anfwere 
by"  the  following  billet. 

s  J  R, 

~\7~  OUR  behaviour  laft  night  has  cohvinc . 
JL     me  that  you  are  a  fcoundrel ;    and  yoi 
letter    this  morning  that  you  are  a  fool.     If 
mould  accept  your  challenge,  I  mould  myfelf  1 
both.     I  owe  a  duty  to  GOD  and  to  my  cout 
try,  which  I  deem  it  infamous  to  violate ;    ar 
I    am    intruded   with  a    life,    which  I   thir 
cannot  without  folly  be  flaked   againfl  your 
I  believe  you  have  ruined,  but  you  cannot  de 
grade  me.     You  may  poflibly,  while  you  fnee 
over  this  letter,    fecretly   exult  in  your 
lafety  ;  but  remember,  that  to  prevent  afTaf 
nation  I  have  a  fword,  and  to  chaflife  infoler 
a  cane. 

With  this  letter  the  captain  returned  t< 
Ventofus,  who  read  it  with  all  the  extrava 
gancies  of  rage  and  difdain  :  the  captain,  how 
ever,  endeavoured  to  footh  and  encourage  him  5 
he  reprefented  Eugenio  as  a  poltroon  and  a 
beggar,  whom  he  ought  no  otherwife  to  pu- 
nifh  than  by  removing  him  from  the  rank 
into  which  he  had  intruded ;  and  this, 
he  faid,  would  be  very  eafily  accomplifhed. 
Ventofus  at  length  acquiefced  in  the  fentiments 
of  his  friend  ;  and  it  was  foon  induftrioufly  re 
ported  that  Eugenio  had  ftruck  a  perfon  of 
high  rank,  and  refufed  him  the  fatisfaftion  of 
a  gentleman  which  he  had  condefcended  to  afk. 
For  not  accepting  a  challenge,  Eugenio  could 
not  be  legally  punifhed,  becaufe  it  was  made 
his  duty  as  a  foldier  by  the  articles  of  war ; 
but  it  drew  upon  him  the  contempt  of  his  fu- 
perior  officers,  and  made  them  very  follicitous 
to  find  fome  pretence  to  difmifs  him.  The 
friends  of  Ventofus  immediately  intimated, 
that  the  aft  of  violence  to  which  Eugenio  had 
been  provoked,  was  committed  within  the 
verge  of  the  court,  and  was  therefore  a  fuY- 
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ficient  caufe  to  break  him  $  as  for  that  offence  ftill  in  force.  This  expedient  was  eagerly 
he  was  liable  to  be  punifhed  with  the  Icfs  of  adopted,  and  Eugenio  was  accordingly  deprived 
his  hand,  by  a  law  which  though  diruied  was  of  his  commiflion. 


No.  LXVI.      SATURDAY,  JUNE  23,  1753, 


Noli  I'iruta,  facili  redimit  qui  fanguine  famam 
Hunc  'volo,  laudari  qui  fine  morte  pctcft. 

Not  him  I  prize  ivho  poorly  gains 
From  death  the  palm  vjhich  blood  diflatns  ; 
But  him  *who  wins  wit  A  nobler  flrife 
An  unpolluted  --wreath  froxi  life. 


MART. 


had  concealed  his  quarrel  with  Vento- 
fus  from  his  father,  who  was  then  at  the 
family  feat  about  twenty  miles  from  London, 
becaufe  he  was  not  willing  to  acquaint  him 
with  the  caufe  :  but  the  efFecl  was  fuch  as  could 
not  be  hidden  ;  and  it  was  now  become  necef- 
iary  that  he  mould  anticipate  the  report  of  others. 
He  therefore  fet  out  immediately  for  the  coun 
try  ;  but  his  father  about  the  fame  time  arrived 
in  London  :  fome  imperfect  account  had  been 
fent  him  of  the  proceedings  againft  Eugenic ; 
and  though  he  concluded  from  his  filence  that 
he  had  been  guilty  of  fome  indifcretion,  yet  he 
did  not  fufpect  an  imputation  of  cowardice } 
and  hoped  by  his  intereft  to  fupport  him  againft 
private  refentment.  When  he  found  that  he 
had  miffed  Eugenio  in  fome  of  the  avenues  to 
town,  he  went  immediately  to  the  gentleman 
who  had  procured  his  commiflion,  from  whom 
he  learned  all  the  circumftances  of  the  affair. 
The  moment  he  heard  that  his  fon  had  refufed 
a  challenge,  he  was  feized  with  rage  fb  violent, 
that  it  had  the  appearance  of  diftra6lion  :  he 
uttered  innumerable  oaths  and  execrations  in  a 
voice  that  was  fcarce  human,  declared  his  fon 
to  be  unworthy  of  his  name,  and  folemnly  re 
nounced  him  for  ever. 

Eugenio  returned  to  London  the  fame  day, 
but  it  was  late  before  he  arrived.  The  fervant 
that  opened  the  door  told  him  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  that  his  father  was  gone  to  bed  much  dif- 
ordered,.  and  had  commanded  that  he  mould  no 
more  be  admitted  into  that  houfe.  He  flood 
motionlefs  a  few  moments  ;  and  then  departing 
without  reply,  came  dire£tly  to  me  ;  his  looks 
were  wild,  his  countenance  pale,  and  his  eyes 
fwimming  in  tears  j  the  moment  he  faw  me,  he 

VOL.  II. 


threw  hirrfelf  into  a  chair  j  and  putting  a  copy 
of  his  anfwer  to  Ventofus's  challenge  into  my 
hand,  anticipated  my  enquiries  by  relating  all 
that  had  happened. 

After  having  adminiftered  fucli  confolation 
as  I  could,  I  prevailed  upon  him  with  much 
difficulty  to  go  to  bed.  I  fat  up  the  reft  of  the 
night,  devifing  various  arguments  to  convince 
Orgilio,  that  his  fon  had  added  new  dignity  to 
his  character.  In  the  morning  I  went  to  his 
houfe ;  and  after  much  felicitation  was  admitted 
to  his  chamber.  I  found  him  in  bed,  where  he 
had  lain  awake  all  the  night :  and  it  was  eafy 
to  fee  that  his  mind  was  in  great  agitation.  I 
hoped  that  this  tumult  was  produced  by  the 
ftruggles  of  parental  tendernefs  :  but  the  mo 
ment  I  mentioned  his  fon,  he  fell  into  an  agony 
of  rage  that  rendered  him  fpeechlefs  ;  and  I 
came  away,  convinced  that  the  eloquence  of  an 
angel  upon  the  fame  fubject  would  have  been 
without  effecl:.  I  did,  not,  however,  relate 
thefe  difcouraging  circumftances  to  Eugenio  :  I 
told  him  that  it  would  be  proper  to  wait  a  few 
days  before  any  farther  application  was  made  -, 
not  only  becaufe  his  father's  refentment  would 
probably  fubfide,  but  becaufe  he  was  now  in- 
difpofed. 

Eugenio,  when  he  heard  that  his  father  was 
ill,  changed  colour  and  burft  into  tears.  He 
went  every  evening,  and  knocking  foftly  at  the 
fervant's  window,  enquired  how  he  did  j  and 
when  he  found  that  his  fever  was  become  dan 
gerous,  he  intreated  me  to  go  yet  once  more  and 
intercede  for  him,  that  he  might  at  leaft  be  per 
mitted  "to  fee  his  father,  if  he  might  not  hope  to 
be  forgiven.  I  went ;  but  when  Orgilio  heard 
my  name,  he  fell  into  a  frefli  tranfport  of  rage 
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which  ended  in  a  delirium.  The  effect  which 
this  incident  produced  upon  Eugenio,  who 
waitec  at  the  end  of  the  ftreet  for  my  return, 
cannot  be  defcribed  :  I  prevailed  upon  him  to 
go  back  to  my  houfe,  where  he  fometimes  haf- 
tily  traverfed  the  room,  and  fometimes  fat  fixed 
in  a  kind  of  ftupid  infenfibility  upon  the  floor. 
Whik  he  was  in  one  of  thefe  fits,  news  was 
brought  that  his  father  was  dead,  and  had  the 
morning  after  he  was'  taken  ill  difmherited  him, 
dtclaring  that  by  the  infamy  of  his  conduct  he 
had  broke  his  heart. 

Eugenio  heard  this  account  without  any  ap 
parent  forprize  or  emotion,  but  conld  not  be 
ptrfaaded  to  change  his  pofture  or  receive  any 
food  j  till  his  fpirits  being  quite  exhaufted, 
fJeep  relieved  him  a  few  hours  from  the  agony 
of  his  mind. 

The  night  on  which  his  father  was  buried^ 
he  wrapped  himfelf  up  in  a  horfeman's  coat  that 
belonged  to  mv  fervant,  and  followed  the  pro- 
ceffion  at  a  diftance  on  foot.  When  the  cere 
mony  was  over,  and  the  company  departed,  he 
threw  himfelf  on  the  grave  ;  and  hiding  his 
face  in  the  duftr  wept  over  it  in  filence  that 
was  interrupted  only  by  groans,  Iy  who  had 
followed  him  unperceived,  did  not  think  it  pru 
dent  to  intrude  upon  the  Iblemnky  of  his  for- 
row,  till  the  morning  dawned  •,  lie  was  furpri^ 
zed,  and  I  thought  foraewhat  confounded  to 
fee  me  ^5  he  fuffer-ed  me,  however,  to  lead  him. 
away,  but  neither  of  us  uttered  at  word. 

He  told  me  the  next  day,  that  he  would 
trouble  me  a  few  nights  longer  for  a  lodging, 
and  in  the  menn-  time  think  of  fome  means  by 
which  he  might  obtain  a  fubfiftence  :  he  was, 
indeed,  totally  dertitute,  without  money  and 
without  a  profeffion  ;  but  lie  made  no  com 
plaint,  and  obftinately  refufed  all  pecuniary 
affi  fiance. 

In  lefs  than  a  week  afterwards,  having,  con 
verted  his  watch,his  fword,afnuff-box,  and  ring, 
into  money,  he  engaged  as  a  common  failor  in 
a  private  undertaking  to  difcover  the  north-weft, 
pafiage  to  India. 

When  he  communicated  this  defperate  enter, - 
prize,  he  appeared  perfectly  compofed  ; '  My  dear 
'  friend,'  laid  he,  '  it  has  been  always  my  point 
'  of  honour  to  obey  the  commands  of  GOD,  the 
*  Prime  Author  of  my  being  and  the  ultimate 
'  objecl  of  my  hope,  at  whatever  rifque  ;  and  I 
'  do  not  repent  that  I  have  fteadily  adhered  to 
'his  principle  at  the  expence  of  ill  that  is  valu- 


1  able  upon  earth  :  I  have  fufrered  the  fofs 
'  fortune,  of  love,  and  of  fame  5  but  I  have  pre  - 
'  ferved  my  integrity,  and  I  know  that  I  fhall 
'  not  lofe  my  reward.  T«  thefe  I  would,  in- 
'  deed,  add  the  efteem,  though  not  the  love 

*  Amelia,      She  will  hear  of  me  as  degrade 

'  and  difmherited,  a  coward,  a  vagabondr,anc 
'  a  fugitive  j    and  her  efteera,  I  think,  I  have 

*  fufficient  reafon  to  give  up  :  grief  will  wound 

*  her  deepsr  than  contempt ;  it  is-,  therefore, 
'  beft   that  me   fhould  defpife  me.      Some  of 
(  thofe  by  whom  me  is  addrefTed,  deferve  her  j. 
'  and  I  ought  not  to  withlioM  a  felicity  which 

*  I  cannot  enjoy,     I  mail  embark  to-morrow  ; 
'  and  yonr  friendly  embrace  is  all  the  good  tliat 
'  I  expect  to  receive  from  this  country,  when  I 
*•  depart  in  fearch  of  others  which  are  unknown.' 

To   this   addrefs  I  was  not  in  a  condition  to 
reply ;  anrf  perceiving  that  I  was  over-whelmed 
with  grief,    he  left  me,  perhaps,  left  his  pur 
pofe  fhonld  be  fhaken,  and  my  wsaknefs  mould 
prove  contagious. 

On  the  morrow  I  attended  him  to  the  fhip,. 
He  talked  to  me  of  indifferent  things  j  and 
when  we  parted  wrung  my  hand,  and  turned 
from  me  abruptly  withaat  fpeaking.  I  hafted 
into  the  boat  which  waited  to  bring  me  on  more 
and  *-cuId  not  again  feel  the  pangs  of  yefterday 
for  all  the  kingdom*  of  the  world. 

Such  is  the  friend  I  have  loft !'  fuch  is  the 
man,  whom  tire  world  has  difgraced  for  refu- 
fi'ng  a  challenge !  But  none  who  are  touched 
with  pity  at  his  misfortunes,,  wifh  that  he  had 
avoided  them  by  another  conduft  ;  and"  not  to 
pity  Eugenio,  is  furely  to  be  a  monfter  rather 
than  a  man. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  queftioned,  whether  I 
ought  thus  to  have  exhibited  his  ftory  under 
feigned  names  ;  or  have  a  right  to  attempt  that 
which  he  forbore.  My  love  to  him,-  is,  indeed, 
my  motive:  but  I  think  my  conduct  is  juft, 
wherr  I  confider,  that  though  it  is  poffible  th;tt 
Amelia  may  by  the  perufal  of  thefe  papers  fnf- 
fer  the  moft  tender  a-nd  therefore  the  moft  ex- 
quiiite  diftrefs,  by  the  re-eftabliftiment  of  her 
efteem  for  him  who  moft  deferves  it ;  yet  the 
world  may  derive  new  virtue  from  the  dignity 
which  the  character  of  Eugenio  reflects  upon 
his  conduct  :  his  example  is  truly  illuflrious  j 
and  as  it  can  fcarce  fail  to  excite  emulation,  it 
ought  not  to  be  concealed. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  Servant, 

BENEVOLVS* 
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Invent  as ~jiiam  excolucrc  fer  artes.  VIRC 

They  polijh  life  by  ufeful  arts. 


r  ]l  ^H  AT  familiarity  produces  negleft,  has 

JL     been   long  obferved.       The  effefl  of  ail 

extern  il  objefts,    however  gre»t  or   fpleudid, 

ceafe*   •••ifh  the  novelty:    the  courtier  itands 

•without  emotion  in   the  royal  prefencej    the 

tramples  under  his  foot  the  beauties  of 

the  iprmg-,  with  little  attention  to  their  colour 

or   their  fragrance  ;   and  the  inhabitant  of  the 

coaft  darts  his  eye  upon  the  immenfe  diffulion 

.ers,  without  awe,  wonder,  or  terror, 

Thofe  who  have  paflei  much  of  their  lives 

in  this  great  city,  look  upon  its  opulence  and 

Ititudes,    its  extent  and  variety,   with 

cold  indifference  j  but  an  inhabitant  of  the  re- 

r  ".m  of  the  kingdom  is  immediately  uii- 

tinguiihcd  by  a  kind  of  ciiffipated  curiofity,    a 

bu;v  endeavour  to  divide  his  attention  amongli 

a  tiiomand  objects,    and  a  wild  confulion  of 

aftoui/hment  and  alarm. 

The  attention  of  a  new  corner  is  generally 
firft  ftruck  by  the  multiplicity  of  cries  that  ftun 
him  in  the  ilieets,  and  the  variety  of  merchan- 
dife  and  niur,ufucl\ires  which  the  fhopkeepers 
expofe  on  every  hand  j  and  he  is  apt  by  unwary 
burfts  of  admiration,  to  excite  the  merriment 
and  contempt  of  thofe,  who  miftake  the  ufe  of 
their  eyes  for  effects  of  their  understanding, 
and  confound  accidental  knowledge  withjuil 
reafoning. 

But,  furely,  thefe  are  fubjects  on  which  any 
man  may  without  reproach  employ  his  medita 
tions  :  the  innumerable  occupations  among 
which  the  thoufands  that  fwarm  in  the  llreets 
of,  London  are  d'ftributed,  may  furnifh  employ 
ment  to  minds  of  every  caft,  and  capacities  of 
every  degree.  He  that  contemplates  the  extent 
of  this  wonderful  city,  nnds  it  difficult  to  con 
ceive,  by  what  method  plenty  is  maintained  in 
our  market*,  and  how  the  inhabitants  are  regu 
larly  fupplied  with  the  neceffaries  of  life  ;  but 
when  he  examines  the  (hops  and  warehoufes, 
fees  the  immenfe  ftores  of  every  kind  of  mer- 
chandife  piled  up  for  lale,  and  runs  over  all  the 
jj)anufaftures  of  art  and  produces  of  nature, 


which  are  every  where  attracting  his  eye  and  fo- 
licitiug  his  puiie,  he  will  be  inclined  to  con- 
cjude,  tir.u  iuch  quantities  cannot  eafily  bsex- 
haultcJ,  and  that  part  of  mankind  muft  fooa 
Hand  ilill  for  want  of  employment,  till  the  wares 
alreuf.y  provided  /hall  be  worn  out  and  dcftioyed. 

As  Socrates  was  palRng  through  the  fair  at 
Athens,  ;;:id  calling  his  eyes  over  the  /hops  and 
cuftomers  ;  '  How  many  things  are  here,'  fays 
he,  '  hu.  i  ilo  not  waJit!'  The  fame  fentiment 
is  eveiy  moment  rifing  in  the  mind  of  him  that 
walks  t.'-o  f' reels  of  London,  however  inferior 
in  phibi.phy  to  Socrates  ;  he  beholds  a  thou- 
fa;id  !hops  crowded  with  goods,  of  which  he 
can  fcarcely  tell  the  ufe,  and  which  therefore  he 
is  upt  to  conllder  as  of  no  value  ;  and,  indeed, 
many  of  the  arts  by  which  families  are  fupport- 
ed,  and  wealth  is  heaped  together,  are  of  that 
minute  and  luperfluous  kind,  which -nothing  but 
experience  could  evince  poifible  to  be  profecuted 
with  advantage,  and  which,  as  the  world  might 
eaiily  want,  it  could  fcarcely  be  expefled  ty 
encourage. 

But  fo  it  is,  that  cuftom,  curiofity,  or  wan- 
tonneis,  fupplies  every  art  with  patrons,  and 
finds  purchalers  for  every  manufacture.  The 
world  is  fo  adjufted,  that  not  only  bread,  but 
riches,  may  b£  obtained  without  great  abilities 
or  arduous  .performances  :  the  moft  unfldliul 
hand  and  unenlightened  rnind  have  fufficient  in 
citements  to  iuduilry  ;  for  he  that  is  refolutely 
buiy,  can  fcarcely  be  in  want.  There  is,  in* 
dted,  no  employment,  however  defpicable,  from 
\vhich  a  man  may  not  promife  himfelf  more  than 
competence,  when  he  fees  thoufands  and  my 
riads  railed  to  dignity  by  no  other  merit  ti>an 
that  of  contributing  to  fupply  their  neighbours 
with  th;  means  of  lucking  fmoke  through  a  tube 
of  clay ;  and  others  railing  contributions  upon 
thole  whofe  elegance  difdains  the  groflnefs  of 
fmoky  luxury,  by  grinding  the  fame  materials 
into  a  powder  that  may  at  once  gratify  and  im 
pair  the  fmell. 

Not  only  by  thefe  popular  and  modifti  trffies, 
Y  a 
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but  by  a  thoufand  unheeded  and  evanefcent  kinds 
cf  bulinefs,  are  the  multitudes  of  this  city  pre- 
ferved  from  idlcnefs,  and  confequently  from 
want.  In  the  endlefs  variety  of  taftes  and  cir- 
cumilances  that  diverfify  mankind,  nothing  is 
fo  fuperfluous,  but  that  fome  one  defires  itj  or 
fo  common,  but  that  fome  one  is  compelled  to 
buy  it.  As  nothing  is  ufelefs  but  becaufe  it 
is  in  improper  hands,  what  is  thrown  away  by 
one  is  gathered  up  by  another ;  and  the  refufe  of 
part  of  mankind  furnifhes  a  fubordinate  clafs 
with  the  materials  necelTary  to  their  fupport. 

When  I  look  round  upon  thofe  who  are  thus 
vanoufly  exerting  their  qualifications,  I  cannot 
but  admire  the  fecret  concatenation  of  fcciety, 
that  link  together  the  great  and  the  mean,  the 
iiluftrious  and  the  obfcure ;  and  confider  with 
benevolent  fatisfaclion,  that  no  man,  unlefs  his 
body  or  mind  be  totally  difabled,  has  need  to 
fuffer  the  mortification  of  feeing  himfelf  ufelefs 
t>r  burdenfome  to  the  community  :  he  that  will 
fliligently  labour,  in  whatever  occupation,  will 
cieierve  the  fuftenance  which  he  obtains,  and 
the  protection  which  he  enjoys  ;  and  may  lie 
down  every  night  with  the  pleafmg  conlciouf- 
nefs,  of  having  contributed  fomething  to  the 
happinefs  of  life. 

Contempt  and  admiration  are  equally  incident 
to  narrow  minds  :  he  whofe  comprehension  can 
take  in  the  whole  fubordination  of  mankind, 
and  whofe  per/picacity  can  pierce  to  the  real 
ftate  of  things  through  the  thin  veils  of  fortune 
er  of  fafhion,  will  difcover  meannefs  in  the 
higheft.  ftations,  and  dignity  in  the  mean- 
eft  ;  and  find  that  no  man  can  become  vener 
able  but  by  virtue,  or  contemptible  but  by 
wickednefs. 

In  theroidft  of  this  univerfal  hurry,  no  man 
cught  to  be  fo  little  influenced  by  example,  or 
fo  void  of  honeft  emulation,  as  to  ftand  a  lazy 
fpeclator  of  incefTant  labour  ;  or  pleafe  himfelf 
»vith  the  mean  happinefs  of  a  drone,  while  the 
active  fwarms  arc  buzzing  about  him  :  no  man 
is  without  fome  quality,  by  the  due  application 
of  which  he  might  deferve  well  of  the  world  ; 
and  whoever  he  be  that  has  but  little  in  his 
power,  fhould  be  in  hafte  to  do  that  little,  left 
he  be  cocfounded  with  him  that  can  do  nothing, 
By  this  general  concurrence  of  endeavours, 
arts  of  every  kind  have  been  fo  long  cultivated, 
that  all  the  wants  of  man  may  be  immediately 


fupplied  ;  idlenefs  canfcarcely  form  awifh  which 
me  may  not  gratify  by  the  toil  of  others,  or 
curiofity  dream  of  a  toy,  which  the  (hops  are 
not  ready  to  alford  her. 

Happinefs  is  enjoyed  only  in  proportion  as 
it   is   known  ;    and  i'uch  is  the  ftate  or  folly  of 
man,    that  it  is  known  only  by  experience  of 
its  contrary  :    we  who  have  long  lived  amidft 
the  conveniencies  of  a  town  immenfely  popu 
lous,    have  fcarce  an  idea  of  a  place  where  de- 
fire  cannot  be  gratified  by  money.      In  order 
to  have  a  juft  fenfe  of  this  artificial  plenty,  it  is 
neceffary  to  have  pafled  fome  time  in  a  diftant 
colony,    or  thofe  parts  of  our  illand  which  are 
thinly  inhabited  :     he  that  has    once   known 
how  many  trades  every  man  in  fuch  fituations 
is  compelled  to  exercife,  with  how  much  labour 
the  produces  of  nature  muft  be  accommodated 
to  human   ufe,    how  long  the  lofs  or  defecl  of 
any  common    utenfil  muft  be  endured,  or  by 
what  aukward  expedients  it  muft  be  fupplied* 
how  far  men  may  wander  with  money  in  their 
hands  before  any  can  fell  them  what  they  wim 
to  buy,  will  know  how  to  rate  at  its  prefer  va 
lue  the  plenty  and  eafe  of  a  great  city. 

But  that  the  happinefs  of  man  may  ftill  re 
main  imperfecl,  as  wants  in  this  place  are  ea- 
fily  fupplied,  new  wants  likewife  are  ealily 
created  ;  every  man,  in  furveying  the  mops  of 
London,  fees  numberlefs  initruments  and  con 
veniences,  of  which,  while  he  did  not  know 
them,  he  never  felt  the  need  j  and  yet,  when 
ufe  has  made  them  familiar,  wonders  how  life 
could  be  fupported  without  them.  Thus  it 
comes  to  pafs,  that  our  defires  always  increafe 
with  our  poiTeUions  ;  the  knowledge  that  fome 
thing  remains  yet  unenjoyed,  impairs  our  en 
joyment  of  the  good  before  us. 

They  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  the  re 
finement  of  fcience,  and  multiplications  of 
contrivance,  foon  lofe  their  confidence  in  the 
unaflifted  powers  of  nature,  forget  the  paucity 
of  our  real  neceffities,  and  overlook  the  eafy 
methods  by  which  they  may  be  fupplied. 
It  were  a  fpeculation  worthy  of  a  philofophi- 
cal  mind,  to  examine  how  much  is  taken  away 
from  our  native  abilities,  as  well  as  added  to 
them  by  artificial  expedients.  We  are  fo 
accuftomed  to  give  and  receive  affiftance,  that 
each  of  us  fmgly  can  do  little  for  himfelf  j  and 
there  is  fcarce  any  one  among  us,  however 
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contracted  may  be  his  form  of  life,  who  does 
not  enjoy  the  labour  of  a  thoufand  artifts. 

But  a  furvey  of  the  various  nations  that  in 
habit  the  earth  will  inform  us,    that  life  may 
be  fupported  with  lefs  afliftance  j  and  that  the 
dexterity  which  practice  enforced  by  neceiTity 
produces,  is  able  to  effect  much  by  very  (canty 
means.      The  nations   of    Mexico   and   Peru 
creeled  cities  and  temples   without  the   ufe   of 
iron ;  and  at  this  day  the  rude  Indian  fupplies 
himfelf  with  all  the    neceflaries   of  life :  fent, 
like  the  reft  of  mankind,  naked  into  the  world, 
as  foon  as  his  parents  have  nurfed  him  up   to 
ftrength,  he  is  to  provide  by  his  own    labour 
for  his  own  fupport.     His  firft  care  is  to  find 
a  fliarp    flint    among  the  rocks  ;  with  this  he 
undertakes  to  fell  the    trees  of  the    foreft ;  he 
ftapes  his  bow, "heads  his  arrows,  builds  his 
cottage,  and  hollows  his  canoe,  and  from  that 
time  lives  in  a  (late  of  plenty  and  profperity  ; 
he  is  flickered  from  the  ftorms,  he  is  fortified 
againft  beafts  of  prey,  he  is  enabled  to  purfue 
the  fifh  of  the  fea,  and  the  deer   of  the  moun 
tains  ;  and  as  he  does  not  know,  does  not  en 
vy  the   happihefs    of  poliihed  nations,  where 
gold  can  fupply  the  want  of  fortitude  and  (kill, 
and  he  whole   laborious  anceftors.-have  made 
him  rich,  may  lie  ftretched  upon  a  couch,  and 
,  fee  all  the  treafures  of  all  the  elements  poured 
down  before  him. 

This  picture  of  a  favage  life,  if  it  (hews 
how  much  individuals  may  perform,  fhews 
likewife  how  much  fociety  is  to  be  defired. 


Though  the  perfeverance  and  addrcfs  of  the 
Indian  excite  our  admiration,  they  neverthe- 
lef's  cannot  procure  him  the  conveniences  which 
are  enjoyed  by  the  vagrant  beggar  of  a  civi 
lized  country :  he  hunts  like  a  wild  beaft  to 
fatisfy  his  hunger ;  and  when  he  lies  down  to 
reft  after  a  fuccefsful  chace,  cannot  pronounce 
himfelf  fecure  againft  the  danger  of  peri  filing 
in  a  few  days  ;  he  is,  perhaps,  content  with 
his  condition,  becaufe  he  knows  not  that  a 
better  is  attainable  by  man  ;  as  he  that  is  born 
blind  does  not  long  for  the  perception  of  liqht, 
becaufe  he  cannot  conceive  the  advantages 
which  light  would  afford  him  :  but  hunger, 
wounds,  and  wearinefs,  are  real  evils,  though 
he  bejieves  them  equally  incident  to  all  his 
fellow  creatures  ;  and  when  a  tempeft  compels 
him  to  lie  ftarving  in  his  hut,  he  cannot  juftly 
be  concluded  equally  happy  with  thofe  whom 
art  has  exempted  from  the  power  of  chance, 
and  who  make  the  foregoing  year  provide  for 
the  following. 

To  receive  and  to  communicate  afilftanc«, 
conftitutes  the  happinefs  of  human  life  :  man 
may  indeed  preferve  h'.s  exiftence  in  folitude, 
but  can  enjoy  it  only  in  fociety :  the  grcateft 
underftanding  of  an  individual,  doomed  to  pro 
cure  food  and  cloathing  for  himfelf,  will  barely 
fupply  him  with  expedients  to  keep  offdeath  from 
day  today ;  but  as  one  of  a  large:  community,per- 
forming  only  his  (hare  to  the  common  bufmefs, 
he  gains  leilure  for  intellectual  pleasures,  and  en 
joys  the  happinefs  of  reaibn  and  reflection. 
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Nocet  empta  dolore  voluptas.  OVID. 

Haw  vain  the  joy  for  iiahich  our  pain  muft  fey. 


IT  has  been  remarked,  that  the  play  of 
brutes  is  always  a  mock  fight ;  and,  per 
haps,  this  is  equally  true  of  all  the  fports  that 
have  been  invented  by  reafon  for  the  amufe- 
ment  of  mankind.  The  celebrated  games  of 
antiquity  were  fomething  more;  the  conflict 
was  often  fatal,  *nd  the  pleafure  of  the  fpec- 
tators  feems  to  have  been  proportioned  to  the 
danger  of  the  combatants  :  nor  does  it  appear 
that  any  (port  has  been  fmce  contrived,  which 
can  gratify  pure  benevolence,  cr  entertain 
without  producing  an  oppofition  of  intereft. 


There  are,  indeed,  many  external  advantages 
which  it  has  never  been  thought  immoral  to 
acquire,  though  an  oppofition  of  intereft  is  i;e- 
ceflarily  implied ;  advantages  which,  like  a 
(take  at  cards,  one  party  can  only  gain  by  the 
lofs  of  the  other  ;  for  wealth  and  poverty,  ob- 
fcurityand  diftinclion,  command  and  fervitxide, 
are  mutually  relative,  and  the  exiftence  of 
each  is  by  each  reciprocal!^  derived  and 
given. 

Play,  therefore,  is  not  unlawful,  merely  as 
a  conteft  j    nor  cau  the  pkafure  of  them  that 
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win,  be  imputed  to  a  criminal  want  of  bene 
volence  in  this  ftate  of  imperfe&ion,  merely 
becaufe  it  is  enjoyed  at  the  expence  of  thofe 
who  lofe.  But  as  in  bufinefs,  it  has  never 
been  held  lawful  to  circumvent  thofe  whom 
we  defire  to  excel ;  fo  jn  play,  the  chance  of 
lofs  and  gain  ought  to  be  always  equal ;  at 
leaft,  each  party  fhould  be  apprized  of  the 
force  employed  againft  him  ;  and  if  then  he 
plays  againft  odds,  no  man  has  a  right  to  en 
quire  his  motive,  though  a  good  man  would 
decline  to  engage  him. 

There  is,  however,  one  fpecies  of  diverfion 
which  has  not  been  generally  condemned, 
though  it  is  produced  by  an  attack  upon  thofe 
who  have  not  voluntarily  entered  the  lifts  ; 
who  find  themfelves  buffeted  in  the  dark,  and 
have  neither  means  of  defence  nor  poflibility 
of  advantage. 

Thefe  feats  are  atchieved  by  the  knights  er 
rant  of  mirth,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Fro 
lics  :  under  this  name,  indeed,  many  fpecies 
of  wanton  cruelty  have  been  practifed  without 
incurring  the  infamy,  or  raifmg  the  indignati 
on,  which  they  deferve ;  and  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  fix  upon  any  certain  criterion,  by 
which  frolics  may  be  diftinguifhed  into  crimi 
nal  and  innocent.  If  we  could  difccrn  effects 
while  they  are  involved  in  their  caufcs,  and  af- 
certain  every  remote  confequence  of  our  ONTO 
actions,  perhaps  thefe  failles  might  be  allowed 
under  the  fame  reftrictions  as  raillery:  the  falfe 
alarms  and  ridiculous  diftrefs  into  which  others 
are  betrayed  to  make  us  fport,  fhould  be  fuch 
only  as  will  be  fubjects  of  merriment  even  to 
the  fufferer  when  they  are  part,  and  remember 
ed  neither  with  refentment  nor  regret :  but  as 
evey  action  may  produce  effects  over  which  hu. 
man  power  has  no  influence,  and  which  hu 
man  fagacity  cannot  forefee  ;  we  fhould  not 
lightly  venture  to  the  verge  of  evil,  nor  ftrike 
at  others,  though  with  a  reed,  left,  like  the 
rod  of  Mofes,  it  become  a  ferpent  in  our  hands. 

During  the  hard  froft  in  the  year  MDCCXL 
four  young  gentlemen  of  confiderable  rank 
rode  into  an  inn,  near  one  of  the  principal 
avenues  to  this  city,  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night, 
without  any  af^idant ;  and  having  exprefTed 
uncommon  concern  about  their  horfes,  and 
overlooked  the  provifion  that  was  made  for 
them,  called  tor  a  room ;  ordering  wine  and 
tobacco  to  be  brought  in,  and  declaring,  that 


as  they  were  to  fct  out  very  early  in  the' 
morning,  it  was  not  worth  while  to  go  to  bed. 
Before  the  waiter  returned,  each  of  them  had 
laid  a  pocket  piftol  upon  the  table,  which  when 
he  entered  they  appeared  to  be  very  folicitous 
to  conceal,  and  (hewed  Ibme  confuhon  at  the 
lurprize.  They  perceived  with  great  fatisfac- 
tion,  that  the  fellow  was  alarmed  at  his  dil'co- 
very  j  and  having  upon  various  pretences  call 
ed  him  often  into  the  room,  one  of  them  con 
trived  to  pull  out  a  mafk  with  his  handkerchief 
from  the  pocket  of  a  horfeman's  coat.  They 
difcourfed  in  dark  and  ambiguous  terms,  a£» 
fected  a  bufy  and  anxious  circumfpection,  urg 
ed  the  man  often  to  drink,  and  leemed  defirous 
to  render  him  fubfervient  to  fume  purpofe 
which  they  were  unwilling  to  difcover.  They 
endeavoured  to  conciliate  his  good  will,  by 
extravagant  commendations  of  his  dexterity 
and  diligence,  and  encouraged  him  to  famili 
arity  by  aiking  him  many  queftions  :  he  was, 
however,  ftill  cautious  and  referved  ;  one  of 
them,  therefore,  pretending  to  have  known  his 
mother,  put  a  crown  into  his  hand,  and  foon 
after  took  an  opportunity  to  alk  him  at  what 
hour  a  ftage  coach,  the  paffengers  of  which 
they  intended  to  HUMBUG,  fet  out  in  the  morn 
ing,  whether  it  was  full,  and  if  it  was  attend 
ed  with  a  guard. 

The  man  was  now  confirmed  in  his  fufpici- 
ons  j  and  though  he  had  accepted  the  bribe, 
refolved  to  difcover  the  fecret.  Having  evad 
ed  the  queftions  with  as  much  art  as  he  could, 
he  went  to  his  matter,  Mr.  Spiggot,  who  was 
then  in  bed,  and  acquainted  him  with  what 
he  had  obferved. 

Mr.  Spiggot  immediately  got  up,  and  held 
a  confutation  with  his  wife  what  was  to  be 
done.  She  advifed  him  immediately  to  fend 
for  the  conftable  with  proper  afliftants,  and  fe* 
cure  them :  but  he  confidered,  that  as  this  would 
probably  prevent  a  robbery,  it  would  deprive 
him  of  an  opportunity  to  gain  a  very  confider 
able  fum,  which  he  would  become  intitled  to 
upon  their  conviction,  if  he  could  apprehend 
them  after  the  fact ;  he  therefore  very  pru 
dently  called  up  four  or  five  of  the  oftlers  that 
belonged  to  the  yard,  and  having  communicat 
ed  his  fufpicious  and  defign,  engaged  them  to 
enlift  under  his  command  as  an  efcort  to  the 
coach,  and  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  high 
waymen  as  he  mould  direft.  But  mine  hoft  alfo 
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wifely  confidertng,  that  this  expedition  would 
be  attended  with  certain  expence,  and  that  the 
profit  which  he  hoped  was  contingent,  ac 
quainted  the  paflengers  with  their  danger,  and 
propofed  that  a  guard  fliould  be  hired  by  a 
voluntary  contribution;  a  propofal,  to  which, 
upon  a  fight  of  the  robbers  through  the  win 
dow,  they  readily  agreed.  Spiggot  was  now 
fccured  againft  pecuniary  lofs  at  all  events,  and 
about  three  o'clock  the  knights  of  the  frolic 
I  with  infinite  fatisfa&ion  beheld  five  paiTengers, 
aiv.ong  whom  there  was  but  one  gentleman, 
ftep  into  the  coach  with  the  -Alpedt  of  criminals 
going  to  execution;  and  enjoyed  the  lignificant 
ligns  which  pafled  between  them  and  the  land 
lord,  concerning  the  precautions  taken  for 
their  defence. 

As  foon  as  the  coach  was  gone,  the  fuppofed 
highwaymen  paid  their  reckoning  in  great  hafte, 
and  called  for  their  horfes  :  care  had  already 
been  taken  to  faddle  them  ;  for  it  was  not  Mr. 
Spiggot's  defire  that  the  adventurers  mould  go 
far  before  they  executed  their  purpofe  :  and  as 
foon  as  they  departed  he  prepared  to  follow 
them  with  his  pofle.  He  was,  indeed,  greatly 
furprized  to  fee  that  they  turned  the  contrary 
way  when  they  went  out  of  the  inn  yard ;  but 
he  fuppofed  they  might  chufe  to  take  a  fmall 
circuit  to  prevent  fufpicion,  as  they  might  ea- 
fiiy  overtake  the  coach  whenever  they  would : 
he  determined,  however,  to  keep  behind  them  ; 
and  therefore,  inftead  of  going  after  the  coach, 
followed  them  at  a  diftance,  till,  to  his  utter 
difappointment,  he  faw  them  periill  in  a  diffe 
rent  route,  and  at  length  turn  into  an  inn  in 
Piccadilly,  where  (everal  fervants  in  livwy  ap- 
|)i-ared  to  have  been  waiting  for  them,  and 
where  his  curiofity  was  foon  gratified  with 
their  characters  and  their  names. 

In  the  mean  time  the  coach  proceeded  in  its 
journey.  The  panic  cf  the  paflengers  increaf- 
ed  upon  perceiving  that  the  guard  which  they 
had  hired  did  not  come  up  ;  and  they  began  to 
accufe  Spiggot  of  having  betrayed  them  to  the 
robbers  for  a  mare  of  the  booty  :  they  could 
not  help  looking  every  moment  from  the  win 
dow,  though  it  was  fo  dark  that  a  waggon 
could  not  have  been  feen  at  the  diftance  of 
twenty  yards  :  every  tree  was  miftaken  for  a 
man  and  horfe,  the  noife  of  the  vehicle  in 
which  they  icde  was  believed  to  be  the 
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trampling  of  purfuers,  arid  they  expected  every 
moment  to  hear  the  coachman  commanded  to 
ftop,  and  to  fee  a  piftol  thruft  in  among  them 
with  the  dreadful  injunction — '  Deliver  your 
'  money.' 

Thus  far  the  diftrefs,  however  great  and  un  • 
merited,  will  be  deemed  ridiculous ;  the  fuf- 
ferers  will  appear  to  have  ingeniously  torment- 
ed  themfelves,  by  the  fagacity  with  which  they 
realbned  from  appearances  intended  to  deceive 
them,  and  their  fplicitude  to  prevent  inifchief* 
which  none  would  attempt. 

But  it  happened  that  when  the  coach  had  got 
about  two  miles  out  of  town,  it  -.vas  over 
taken  by  a  horfeman  who  rode  very  hard,  and 
called  out  with  great  eagernefs  to  the  driver  to 
flop  :  this  incident  among  perfons  who  had  fuf* 
fered  perpetual  apprehenfion  and  alarm  from 
the  moment  they  let  out,  produced  a  propor 
tionate  effect.  The  wife  of  the  gentleman  was 
fo  terrified,  that  me  funk  down  from  her  feat  j 
and  he  was  fo  much  convinced  of  his  danger, 
fo  touched  at  her  diftrefs,  and  fo  inccnfed 
againft  the  ruman  who  had  produced  it,  that 
without  uttering  a  word,  he  drew  a  piitol  from 
his  pocket,  and  feeing  the  man  parley  with  the 
coachman,  who  had  now  (topped  his  horfes,  he 
(hot  him  dead  upon  the  fpot. 

The  man,  however,  who  had  thus  fallen  the 
victim  of  a  frolic,  was  loon  known  to  be  the 
fervant  of  a  lady  who  had  paid  earned  for  the 
vacant  place  in  the  ftage  ;  and  having  by  fome 
accident  been  delayed  till  it  was  fet  out,  had 
followed  it  in  a  hackney-coach,  and  lent  him 
before  her  to  detain  it  till  me  came  up. 

Here  the  ridicule  is  at  an  end  j  and  we  are 
furprized  that  we  did  not  fooner  reflect  that  the 
company  had  fufficient  caufe  for  their  fear  and 
their  precaution,  and  that  the  frolic  was  nothing 
more  than  a  lye,  which  it  would  have  been  fol 
ly  not  to  believe,  and  prefumption  to  difregard. 
The  next  day,  while  the  bucks  were  enter, 
taining  a  polite  circle  at  White's  with  an  ac 
count  of  the  farce  they  had  played  the  night  be 
fore,  news  arrived  of  the  cataftrophe.  A  fuddea 
confufion  covered  every  countenance  :  and  they 
remained  fome  time  filent,  looking  upon  each 
other,  mutually  accufed,  reproached  and  con 
demned. 

This  favourable  moment  was  improved 
by  a  gentleman,  who,  though  fometimes 
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fometimes  feen  in  that  afTembly,  is  yet  eminent 
for  his  humanity  and  his  wifdom.  «  A  man,' 
faid  he,  '  who  found  himfelf  bewildered  in 
'  the  intricacies  of  a  labyrinth,  when  the  fun 
'  was  going  down,  would  think  himfelf  happy, 
'  if  a  Ciue  (hould  be  put  into  his  hand  by  which 

*  he  might  be  led  out  in  fafety  :  he  would  not, 

*  furely,  quit  it  for  a  moment,  becaufe  it  might 
«  poffibly  be  recovered  5  and,  if  he  did,  would 


'  be  in  perpetual  danger. of  {tumbling  upon 
'  fome  other  wanderer,  and  bringing  a  common 
'  calamity  upon  both.  In  the  maze  of  life 
*  we  are  often  bewildered,  and  darknefs  fur- 
'  round  us  :  but  every  one  may  at  leaft  danger 
'  and  fecure  confcience  againft  the  power  of 
'  accident,  by  adhering  inviolably  to  that  rule, 
'  by  which  we  are  enjoined  to  abftain  even  from 
'  the  APPEARANCES  OF  EVIL.' 
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fere  libenier  homines  id  quod  *volitnt  credunt.  CAESAR. 

Men  'willingly  believe  -iv/iat  they  vjjjb  to  be  true. 


has  long  ago  obferved,  that  no 
JL     man,  however  weakened  by  long  life,  is 
o  conicious  of  his  own  decrepitude,  as  not  to 
imagine  that  he  may  yet  hold  his  ftation  in  the 
world  for  another  year. 

Of  the  truth  of  this  remark  every  day  fur- 
nifties  new  confirmation  :  there  is  no  time  of 
life  in  which  men  for  the  moft  part  feem  lefs  to 
expect  the  ftroke  of  death,    than  when  every 
other  eye  fees  it  impending  ;  or  are  more  bufy 
in  providing  for  another  year,    than  when  it  is 
plain  to  all  but  themfelves,  that  at  another  year 
they  cannot  arrive.     Though  every  funeral  that 
pafles  before  their  eyes  evinces  the  deceitfulneis 
of  fuch  expectations,  fince  every  man  who  is 
borne  to  the  grave  thought  himfelf  equally  cer 
tain  of  living  at   leaft  to  the    next  year  j   the 
furvivor  ftiil  continues  to  flatter  himfelf,  and  is 
never  at  a  lofs  for  fome  reafon  why  his  life 
fhould  be  protracted,  and  the  voracity  of  death 
continue  to  be  pacified  with  fome  other  prey. 
But  this  is  only  one  of  the  innumerable  ar 
tifices  practifed  in  the  univerfal  confpiracy  of 
mankind  againft  themfelves  :    every  age   and 
every  condition  indulges  fome  darling  fallacy  ; 
every  man  amufes  himfelf  with  projects  which 
he  knows  to  be  improbable,  and  which,  there 
fore,    he  refolves  to  purfue  without  daring  to 
examine  them.     Whatever  any  man  ardently 
defires-,    he  very  readily  believes  that  he  mail 
fome  time  attain  :  he  whofe  intemperance  has 
overwhelmed  him  with  difeafes,  while  he  Ian  . 
guimes  in  the  fpring,  expects  vigour  and  reco 
very  from   the   fummer  fun  ;    and  while    he 
melts  away  in  the  fummer,  transfers  his  hopes 


to  the  frofts  of  winter  :  he  that  gazes  upon 
elegance  or  pleafure,  which  want  of  money 
hinders  him  from  imitating  or  partaking,  com 
forts  himfelf  that  the  time  of  diftrefs  will  foon 
be  at  an  end,  and  that  every  day  brings  him 
nearer  to  a  ftate  of  happinefs ;  though  he  knows 
it  has  patted  not  only  without  acquiiition  of 
advantage,  but  perhaps  without  endeavours  af 
ter  it,  in  the  formation  of  fchemes  that  cannot 
be  executed,  and  in  the  contemplation  of  pro- 
fpects  which  cannot  be  approached. 

Such  is  the  general  dream  in  which  we  all 
fiumber  x>ut  our  time  :  every  man  thinks  the 
day  coming,  in  which  he  malll  be  gratified  with 
all  his  wimes,  in  which  he  fliall  leave  all  thofc 
competitors  behind,  who  are  now  rejoicing  like 
himfelf  in  the  expectation  of  victory  j  the  day 
is  always  coming  to  the  fervile  in  which  they 
mall  be  powerful,  to  the  obfcure  in  which  they 
niall  be  eminent,  and  to  the  deformed  in  which 
they  mall  be  beautiful. 

If  any  of  my  readers  has  looked  with  fo 
little  attention  on  the  world  about  him,  as  to 
imagine  this  reprefentation  exaggerated  be 
yond  probability,  let  him  reflect  a  little  upon 
his  own  life  ;  let  him  confider  vv-hat  were  his* 
hopes  and  profpects  ten  years  ago,  and  what 
additions  he  then  expected  to  be  made  by  ten 
years  to  his  happinefs  :  thofe  years  are  now 
dan  fed  ;  have  they  made  good  the  promife 
that  was  extorted  from  them,  have  they  ad 
vanced  his  fortune,  enlarged  his  knowledge,  or 
reformed  his  conduct,  to  the  degree  that  was  once 
expected?  I  am  afraid,  that  every  man  that  recol- 
lefts  his  hopes,  muft  ccufefs  his  difappointment  5 
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and  owh<  that  day5  Has  glided  unprofitably  af 
ter  day,  and  that'he  is  ftill  at  the  fame  diftance 
from  the  point  of  happinefs. 

With  what  confolations  can  thbfe  who  have 
thus  mifcarried  in  their  chief  defign,  elude  the 
memory  of  their  ill  fuccefs  ?  with  what  amufe- 
ments  can  they  pacify  their  diicontent,  after 
the  lofs  of  fo  large  a  portion  of  life ',  they  can 
give  thcmfelves  up  again  to  the  fame  delufions> 
they  can  form  new  fcliemes  of  a;!y  gratificati 
ons,  and  fix  another  period  of  felicity  5  they 
can  again  refolve  to  trull  the  promife  which 
they  know  will  be  broken,  they  can  walk  in  a 
circle  with  their  eyes  (hut,  arid  perfua<ie  them - 
ielves  to  think  that  they  go  forward. 

Of  every  great  and  complicated  event,  part 
depends  upon  caufes  out  of  our  power,  arid 
part  muft  be  effected  by  vigour  and  perfever- 
ancei  With  regard  to  that  which  is  ftiled  in 
common  language  the  work  of  chance,  men 
will  always  find  realbns  for  confidence  tor  dif- 
truft,  according  to  their  different  tempers 
or  inclinations ;  and  hfc  that  has  been  long 
accuftomed  to  pleafe  himlelf  with  poffibilities 
of  fortuitous  happinefs ,  will  not  ealily  or  wil 
lingly  be  reclaimed  from  his.miftake.  But  the 
effects  of  human  induftry  and  fkill  are  more 
eafily  fubjected  to  calculation  :  whatever  can 
be  completed  in  a  year  is  divihb'e  into  parts;  of 
which  each  may  be  performed  in  the  compafs 
of  a  day  ;  he  therefore  that  has  pafled  the  day 
without  attention  to  the  talk  aflignedhiirij  may 
be  certain  that  the  lapfe  of  life  has  brought 
him  no  nearer  to  his  object :  for  whatever  idle- 
neis  may  expect  from  timej  its  prqdtice  will  be 
only  in  proportion  to  the  diligence  with  whith 
it  has  been  ufed.  He  that  floats  lazily  down 
the  ftream,  in  purfuit  of  fomething  borne  along 
by  the  feme  current,  will  find  himfelf  indeed 
move  forward  5  but  unlefs  he  lays'  his  hand  to 
the  oarj  and  increafes  his  fpeed  by  his  own  la- 
bour>  muft  be  always  at  the  fame  'lifrance  from 
that  which  he  is  following; 

There  have  happened  in  every Vige  fome  con 
tingencies  of  unexpected  and  undeierved  fuc 
cefs,  by  which  thofe  who  are  determined  to  be 
lieve  whatever  favours  their  inclinations,  have 
been  encouraged  to  delight  themfelves  with  fu 
ture  advantages ;  they  fuprport  confidence  by 
eonfiderations,  of  which  the  only  proper  ufe  is 
to  chafe  away  defpair :  it  is  equally  abfurd  to 
VOL,  II. 


fit  down  in  idlenefs  becaufe  fome  have  been  en 
riched  without  labour,  as  to  leap  a  precipice 
becaufe  fome  have  fallen  and  efcaped  with  life, 
or  to  put  to  fea  in  a  ftorm  becaufe  fom%  have 
been  driven  from  a  wreck  upon  the  coaft  to 
which  they  are  bound, 

We  are  all  ready  to  confefs,  that  belief1 
ought  to  be  proportioned  to  evidence  or  proba 
bility  :  let  any  man,  therefore,  compare  the 
number  of  thole  who  have  been  thuS  favoured  by 
fortune,  arid  of  thofe  who  have  failed  of  their 
expectations,  and  he  will  eafily  determine,  with 
what  juftnefs  he  has  regiftered  himfelf  in  the 
lucky  catalogue; 

But  there  is  no  need  on  thefe  occafions  for 
deep  enquiries  or  laborious  calculations ;  there 
is    a  far  eafier  method  of    diftinguifhing    the 
hopes  of  folly  from  thofe  of  reafon,  of  finding 
the  difference  between   profpects  that  exift  be 
fore  the  eyes,  and  thofe  that  are  only  painted 
on  a  food  imagination.     Tom  Drowfy  had  ac 
cuftomed  himfelf  to  compute  the  profit  of  a 
darling  project,  till  he  had  no  longer  any  doubt 
of  its  fuccefs  j  it  was  at  laft  matured  by  clofe 
confederation;  all  the  meafures  were  accurately 
adjufted,     and   he  wanted   only   five   hundred 
pounds  to   become  mafter  of   a   fortune  that 
might  be  enriedby  £  director  of  a  trading  com 
pany.     Tom  was  generous   and  grateful;  and 
was  refolved  to  recompenfe  this  fmall  afiiftance 
with  an  ample  fortune  :  he  therefore  deliberat 
ed  for  a  time;    to  whom  amortgft  his  friends  he 
mould  declare  his  neceflities  ;  not  that  he  fuf- 
pected  a  refufal,'  but  becaufe  he  could  not  fud- 
denly  determine  wbich  of  them  would   make 
the  beft  ufe  of  riches,  and  was,  therefore,  moft 
worthy  of  his  favour.     At  laft  his  choice  was 
fettled  5  and  knowing  that  in  order  to  borrow 
he  muft  fhew   the   probability   of   repayment, 
he  prepared  for  a  minute  arid  copious  explana 
tion  of  h<s    project.     But    here    the    golden 
dream  was    at  an  end  :    he  foon    difcovered 
the    impoffibilitjr    of     impofirig    upon    others 
the  notion^  by  which  he  had  fo  long  impof- 
ed  upon  himfelf;  which  way  foever  he  turn 
ed  his  thoughts^    impoflibility  and    abfurdity 
arofe  in  oppofition   on  every  fide  5    even  cre 
dulity   and    prejudice    were    at  laft  .forced  to 
give  way,  and  he  grew  afhained  of  crediting 
himfelf  what  fhame' would   not  fuffer  to  com 
municate  to  another, 
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To  this  teft  let  every  man  bring  his  imagi 
nations,  before  they  have  been  too  long  pre 
dominant  in  his  mind.  Whatever  is  true  will 
bear  to  be  related,  whatever  is  rational  will  en 
dure  to  be  explained  :  but  when  we  delight  to 
brood  in  fecret  over  future  happinefs,  and  fi- 
Jently  to  employ  our  meditations  upon  fchemes 
of  which  we  are  confcious  that  the  bare  men 
tion  would  expofe  us  to  derifion  and  contempt ; 
we  fhould  then  remember,  that  we  are  cheat 
ing  ourfelves  by  voluntary  delufions ;  and 
giving  up  to  the  unreal  mockeries  of  fancy, 
thofe  hours  in  which  Iblid  advantages  might  be 
attained  by  fober  thought  and  rational  affi- 
duity. 

There  is,  indeed,  fo  little  certainty  in  human 
affairs,  that  the  moft  cautious  and  fevere  exa 
miner  may  be  allowed  to  indulge  fome  hopes, 
which  he  Cannot  prove  to  be  much  favoured  by 
probability  j  fince  after  his  utmoft  endeavours 
to  ascertain  events,  he  muft  often  leave  the  if- 
fue  in  the  hands  of  chance.  And  fo  fcanty  is 
our  prefent  allowance  of  happinefs,  that  in 
many  fituations  life  could  fcarcdy  be  fupport- 
ed,  if  hope  were  not  allowed  to  relieve  the  pre 
fent  hour  by  pleafure*  borrowed  from  futurity  ; 
and  reanimate  the  languor  of  dejection  to  new 
efforts,  by  pointing  to  diftant  regions  of  feli 
city,  which  yet  no  refolution  or  perfeverance 
ftiall  ever  reach. 

But  theie,  like  all  other  cordials,  though 
they  may  invigorate  in  a  fmall  quantity,  intoxi 
cate  in  a  greater  ;  thefe  pleafurcs,  like  the  reft, 
are  lawful  only  in  certain  circumftances,  and 
to  certain  degrees  ;  they  may  be  ufeful  in  ?. 
due  fublervjfncy  to  nobler  purpofes,  but  be 


come  dangerous  and  deftructive  when  once 
they  gain  the  afcendant  in  the  heart :  to  footh 
the  mind  to  tranquillity  by  hope,  even  when 
that  hope  is  likely  to  deceive  us,  may  befbme- 
times  ufeful;  but  to  lull  our  faculties  in  a  le 
thargy,  is  poor  and  defpicable. 

Vices  and  errors  are  differently  modified,  ac 
cording  to  the  ftate  of  the  minds  to  which  they 
are  incident.  To  indulge  hope  beyond  the  war 
rant  of  reafbn,  is  the  failure  alike  of  mean  and 
elevated  underftandings ;  but  its  foundation 
and  its  effects  are  totally  different  :  the  man 
of  high  courage  and  great  abilities,  is  apt 
to  place  too  much  confidence  in  himfelf,  and 
to  expect  from  a  vigorous  exertion  of  his 
powers  more  than  fpirit  or  diligence  can  attain  ; 
between  him  and  his  wifh  he  fees  obftacles  in 
deed,  but  he  expects  to  overleap  or  break 
them  j  his  miftaken  ardour  hurries  him  for 
ward  ;  and  though  perhaps  he  miffes  his  end, 
he  neverthelefs  obtains  fome  collateral  good, 
and  pei  forms  fomething  ufeful  to  mankind  and 
honourable  to  himfelf. 

The  drone  of  timidity  prefumes  likewife  to 
hope,  but  without  ground  and  without  confe- 
que.nce ;  the  blifs  with  which  he  folaces  his 
hours,  he  always  expects  from  others,  though 
very  often  he  knows  not  from  whom  ;  he  folds 
his  arms  about  him,  and  fits  in  expectation  of 
fome  revolution  in  the  ftate  that  fliall  raiie  him 
to  greatnefs,  or  fome  golden  fhower  that  mall 
load  him  with  wealth  ;  he  dozes  away  the  day 
in  mufmg  upon  the  morrow  ;  and  at  the  end  of 
life  is  rouzed  from  his  dream  only  to  difcover 
that  the  time  of  action  is  paft,  and  that  he  can 
now  (hew  his  vvifdom  only  by  repentance, 
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Virtus,  repulpr  nefcia 
Intaminatis  fidget   honoribus  ; 
Nee  fumit  aut  ponit  fecures, 
Arbitrio  popularis  aunt. 

Stranger  to  folly  ami  to  fear, 

With  pure  untainted  honour  bright, 

Virtue  dif  joins  to  lend  an  ear 

To  the  mad  people''!  fenfe  of  right. 


HOR. 


MR.  ADVENTURER, 

I  AM  the  perfon  whom  your  correfpondent 
Benevohis  has  thought  fit  to  mention  by 
the  name  of  Agreftis.  There  are  fome  parti 
culars  in  my  character,  which,  perhaps,  he  has 
miftaken  :  but  I  love  plain  dealing;  and  as  he 
did  not  intend  to  flatter  me,  I  forgive  him. 
Perhaps  my  heart  is  as  warm  as  another's,  and 
I  am  no  ftranger  to  any  principles  that  would 
kad  a  man  to  a  handfome  thing.  But  to  the 
point.  I  approve  your  publiming  the  ftory  of 
Eugenic  ;  and  I  am  determined  the  world  (hall 
not  Jofe  the  fequel  of  it,  in  which  you  are 
more  concerned  than  perhaps  ydu  may  imagine. 
You  muft  know,  Sir,  that  I  had  obferved 
my  girl  to  go  moping  about  of  late  more  than 
common  ;  though  in  truth  (he  has  been  fome- 
what  grave  ever  fince  (he  difmiffed  Ventofus. 
I  was  determined  to  keep  an  eye  upon  her  j 

'and  fo  watching  her  pretty  clofely,  I  catched 
her  laft  Saturday  was  fev'night  almoft  drowned 

'  In  tears  with  your  paper  in  hei  hand .  I  laid 
hold  of  it  in  an  inftant ;  and  putting  on  my 
fpeftacles,  began  to  read,  with  a  (hrewd  fuf- 
picion  that  I  mould  find  out  a  fecret.  Her 
paflion  of  crying  ftill  increafed  :  and  when  I 
had  looked  here  and  there  in  the  paper,  I 
was  convinced  that  me  was  by  fome  means 
deeply  interefted  in  the  ftory,  which,  indeed, 
appeared  to  me  to  be  full  of  misforrtme.  In 
fliort,  I  prefled  her  fo  home  upon  the  fubjecl:, 
that  (he  put  the  other  two  papers  into  my  hand* 
and  telling  me  who  were  meant  by  the  names, 
I  began  to  read  with  great  eagernefs  ;  though, 
to  confefs  a  truth,  I  could  fcarce  fee  the  three 
laft  pages.  '  Odds  my  life,'  thinks  I,  '  what 
4  an  honeft  fellow  this  Eugenio  is !'  and,  leer 
ing  up  at  my  girl,  I  thought  I  never  faw  her 
look  fo  like  her  mother  before,  I  took  her 


about  the  neck  and  kifled  her ;  but  I  did  not 
tell  her  what  I  had  in  my  head  :  however,  to 
encourage  her,  I  bid  her  be  a  good  child ;  and 
inftantly  ordering  my  coach,  I  went  direclly  to 
Benevolus,  of  whom  I  enquired  the  (hip's 
name  on  board  of  which  Eugenio  was  em 
barked,  and  when  me  failed.  The  doftor, 
whether  he  gnefied  at  my  intention  or  not, 
looked  as  if  he  would  have  leaped  out  of  his 
(kin ;  and  told  me,  with  a  kind  of  wild  eager- 
nefs,  that  the  veflel  having  met  with  an  acci 
dent  in  going  out  was  put  back,  and  then 
lay  in  the  river  near  Gravefend. 

With  this  intelligence  I  returned  to  my 
daughter,  and  told  her  my  mind.  Emmy,* 
fays  I,  '  the  Captain  was  always  in  my  opini- 
'  on  a  worthy  man  j  and  when  I  had  reafon  to 

*  believe  you  liked  him,  I  did  not  refolve  to 
'  part  you  becaufe  he   was  without  a  title  or 

*  an  eftate,  but  becaufe  I  could  not  be  recon- 
'  ciled  to   his  profeflion.      I  was   determined 

*  you  mould  never  marry  a  cockade,  and  carry 

*  a  knapfack  ;   and  if  he  had   been  a  general 
'  officer,  I  would  have  preferred  an  honeft  ci- 
'  tizen,  who  encourages  trade  and  navigation, 
«  before  him.     Befides,  I  was  angry  that  you 
'  mould  hold   a  private   correfpondence,   and 

*  think  to  carry  your   point  without  me  :   but 
'  you  were  greatly  mifreprefented ;  fo  was  the 

*  Captain.     He  has  gallantly  removed  all  my 
'  objections  at   once ;  he    is   not  now   in  the 
'  army,  nor  has  he  ever  attempted  to  fubvert 
'  my  authority  ;  he  is  a  true  heart,  and  I  feel 
'  that  I   love  him  as    my   fon.      He  is  ftill 

*  within  reach,   and  you   (hall  this    moment 

*  write  to  him,  with  your  own  hand,  and  telj 
'  him  that  I  fay  he  (hall  be  your   hufband.     I 
«  have  money  enough  for   ye   both  ;  and  if  I 
«  pleafe,  I  can  make  him  a  lord.'     The   poor 

1  * 
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child  at  with  her  handkerchief  up  to  her  eyes 
while  I  was  fpeaking,  and  I  did  not  immedi 
ately  perceive,  that  upon  hearing  the  Captain 
was  not  gone,  fhe  had  fainted*  We  could 
fcarce  keep  ^ife  in  her  for  above  two  hours  ; 
but  at  laft  fhe  a  little  recovered  her  fpirits,  and 
brought  me  the  following  billet. 


TO    EUGENIC, 


SI  R, 


MY  dear  papa  commands  me  to  intreat, 
that  you  would  immediately  come  on 
fhore,  and  from  this  hour  confuler  his  h'oufe  as 
your  own.  He  is  greatly  affefted  with  the 
ftory  of  your  generpfity  and  di  ft  rets,'  which  he 
has  juft  learnt  by  an  accident  which  I  cannot 
now  communicate;  and  he  is  determined  to 
snake  you  his  heir,  without  prejudice  to,  Sir? 
your  hum.ble  fervant, x 

AiMELIA. 

When  I  had  perufed  this  epiftle,  «  Pfhaw,' 
fays  I,  '  put  Affectionate  at  the  end  of  it,  or 
*  elfe  he  wpja't  come  now.'  This  made  her 
fmile.  I  was  glad  to  fee  her  look  chearful ; 
and  having  with  fome  difficulty  procured  the 
proper  addition,  I  difpatched  the  letter  inftantly 
by  my  pwn  fervant  pn  hprfebacky  and  ordered, 
a  light  chariot  and  four  to  follow  him,  and  take 
up  EugemVs  friend  the  doclor  by  the  way.  I 
will  not  tell  you>  Sir,  how  Eugenio,  as  he  is 
called,  behaved  upon  the  receipt  of  this  letter  j 
it  is  enough^  that  in  about  eight  hours  he  ar-t 
rived  with  his  friend  at  my  houfe  :  neither  will 
I  tell  you  how  the  Ipvers  behaved  when  they 
met  ;  it  is  enough,  that  they  are  to  be  married 
next  Thurfduy.  I  add  fome/ particulars  for 
your  private  infpe&ion  in  the  pqftfcript,  that 
you  may  give  us  your  company  at  the  wedding. 
J  dare  fay  you  will  mare  the  happinefs  of  which 
you  have  been  the  inftrument  j  and  I  aflure  you 
that  you  will  be  extremely  welcome  to  the  com 
pany,  but  to  npne  more  than  to 

Yours  heartily  ^ 

AGRESTIS. 

I  am  extremely  obliged  to  Agreftis  for  his 
poftfcript,  but  yet  more  for  his  letter  ;  which, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  to  judge  by  its  effect,  is 
the  moft  eloquent  performance  I  ever  read  ;  its 


excellence,  I  am  perfuaded,  will  be  univerfally 
acknowledged,  becaufe  it  will  be  felt.  I  fhall, 
however,  add  fome  remarks,  which,  perhaps, 
may  not  occur  to  every  mind,  as  every  mind 
has  not  acquired  a  habit  of  fpeculation. 

Eugenio's  heroic  perfeverance  in  virtue, 
though  it  appeared'  to  preclude  all  his  hopes  of 
temporal  advantage,  yet  eventually  fulfilled 
them.  If  he  had  with  lefs  generofity  engaged 
in  a  clandeftine  love,  either  he  would  have  for 
feited  the  efteem  of  Amelia,  or  fhe  would  have 
incurred  the  refentment  of  her  father ;  if  he 
had  fucceeded  to  the  remains  of  his  paterr 
eftate,  he  might  ftill  have  been  fufpefted  bj 
Agreftis ;  and  if  he  had  continued  in  the  arm) 
however  prefei  red,  he  would  ftill  have  been  dil 
approved.  "' 

Thus,  perhaps,  if  remote  confequences 
could  be  difcovered  by  human  forefight, 
mould  fee  the  wifdom  and.  the  kindnefs 
DIVINE  PRESCRIPTION  ;  we  fhould  fee,  tha 
the  preqepts  which  we  are  now  urged  to  neglei 
by  our  difire  of  happinefs,  were  given  to  pre 
vent  our  being  precipitated  by  error  into  mi- 
fery  ;  at  leaft,  it  would  appear,  that  if  fome 
immediate  'advantage  is  gained  by  the  indivi 
dual,  an  equivalent  lofs  is  fuftained  by  focietyj 
and  as  fociety  is  only  an  aggregation  of  indivi 
duals,'  he  who  leeks  his  own  advantage  at  the 
expence  of  fociety,  cannot  long  be  exempted 
from  the  general  calamity  which  he  contributes 
to  produce.'  '  '  ' 

'  Such  rs  the  neceflary  imperfection  of  human 
laws,  that  many  private  injuries  are  perpetrated 
pf  which  they  take  no  cognizance  :  but  if  thefe 
were  allowed  to  be  punifhed  by  the  individual 
againft  whoin  they  are  committed,  every  man 
woyld  be  judge  and  executioner  in  his  own 
caufe,  and  univerfal  anarchy  would  immediately 
follow.  '  The  Jaws,  'therefore,  by  which  this 
practice  is  prohibited,  'ought  to  be  held  more 
facred  than  any  other :  and  the  violation  of 
them  is  fo  far  from  being  neceflary  to  prevent 
an  imputation  of  cowardice,  that  they  are  en 
forced,  even  among  thofe  in  whom  cowardice 
is  punifhed  with  death,  by  the  foUpwing  claufe 
in  the  nineteenth  Article  of  War, 
•  •  '  Nor  fhall  any  officer  or  foldier  upbraid  an- 
«  other  for  Refufmg  a  Challenge ;  fince,  ac- 
«  cording  to  thefe  pur  orders,  they  do  but  the 
«  Duty  of  Soldiers,  who  ought  to  fubjeft  them*- 
<  felves  tQ  d^fcipline  ;  and  we  dp  acquit  and 
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difcharge  all  men  who  have  quarrels  offered,  It  is  to  be  prefumed,  that  of  this  claufe  no 

or  challenges  fent  to  them,  of  all  difgrace  gentleman  in  the  army  is  ignorant ;  and  thole 

or  opinion  of  difadvantage  in  their  obedi-  who  by  the  arrogance  of  their  folly  labour  to 

ence  hereunto  :    and  whoever  mall  upbraid  render  it  ineffectual,  mould  as  enemies  to  their 

them,  or  offend  in  this  cafe,  mail  be  puniflied  Country,    be  driven  out  of  it  with  delegation 

«  as  a  Challenger.'  and  contempt. 


THE 


ADVENTURER. 


VOLUME    THE    THIRD. 


No.  LXXI.     TUESDAY,  JULY  10,  1753. 


Hominem  paglna  noftra  fapit.  MART. 

JFe  ftrive  to  paint  the  manners  and  the  mind. 


TT  ETTERS  written  from  the  heart  and 
JL<  on  real  occafions,  though  not  always  de 
corated  with  the  flowers  of  eloquence,  muft  be 
far  more  ufeful  and  interefting  than  the  ftudied 
paragraphs  of  Pliny,  or  the  pompous  declama 
tions  of  Balfac  ;  as  they  contain  juft  pictures 
of  life  and  manners,  and  are  the  genuine  ema 
nations  of  nature.  Of  this  kind  I  (hall  feleft 
a  few  from  the  heap  I  have  received  from  my 
correfpondents  ;  each  of  which  exhibits  a  dif 
ferent  character,  not  exaggerated  and  height 
ened  by  circumftances  that  pafs  the  bounds  of 
reality. 


SIR, 


TO   THE    ADVENTURER. 


SOMBRE-HALL,     JUNE    18. 


AM  arrived  with  Sir  Nicholas  at  this  me 
lancholy  moated  manfiqn.  Would  I  could 
be  annihilated  during  the  infupportable  tediouf- 
nefs  of  fummer !  We  are  to  fup  this  evening, 
after  having  fifhed  the  whole  afternoon,  by  day 
light,  think  of  that,  in  the  new  arbour.  My 
uncle,  poor  man,  imagines  he  has  a  finer  and 
richer  profpecl  from  thence,  than  the  illumin 
ated  viftas  at  Vauxhall  afford,  only  becaufe  he 
fees  a  parcel  of  woods  and  meadows,  and  blue 
hills,  and  corn-fields.  We  have  been  vifited 
by  our  only  neighbour,  Mrt.  Thrifty,  who  en 
tertained  us  with  a  dull  hiftory  of  the  children 
Ihe  has  educated  at  a  little  fchool  of  her  own 
founding,  and  who  values  herfelf  for  not  hav 
ing  been  in  town  thef$  ten  years,  and  for  not 


knowing  what  a  drum  means.  My  fifter  and  I 
have  laid  a  fcheme  to  plague  her,  for  we  have 
fent  her  a  card.,  entreating  her  to  make  one  at 
Brag  next  Sunday.  For  heaven's  fake  fend  us 
your  paper  weekly,  but  do  not  give  us  fo  many 
grave  ones ;  for  we  want  to  be  diverted  after 
ftudying  Hoyle,  which  we  do  for  three  hours 
every  afternoon  with  great  attention,  that  the 
time  may  not  pafs  away  totally  ufelefs,  and  that 
we  may  be  a  match  for  Lady  Shuffle  next  win 
ter.  Let  us  know  what  is  done  at  the  next  Ju 
bilee  Mafquerade.  How  (hall  I  have  patience 
to  fupport  my  abferice  from  it !  And  if  Madam 
de  Pompadour  comes  over,  as  was  reported  when 
I  left  town,  impart  to  us  a  minute  account  of  the 
complexion  fhe  now  wears,  and  of  every  article 
of  her  drefs  :  any  milliner  will  explain  the 
terms  to  you.  I  do  not  fee  that  you  have  yet 
publifhed  the  little  novel  I  fent  you  ;  I  aflure 
you  it  was  written  by  a  right  honourable  :  but 
you,  I  fuppofe,  think  the  ftyle  colloquial  as  you 
call  it,  and  the  moral  trite  or  trifling.  Colonel 
Caper's  Pindaric  Ode  on  the  E  O  table  muft  ab- 
folutely  be  inferted  in  your  very  next  paper,  or 
elfe  never  expeft  to  hear  again  from 

LETITIA. 


TO   THE   ADVENTURER. 


SIR, 


I  A  P  P  L  Y  to  you,  as  a  perfon  of  prudence  and 
knowledge  of  the  world,  for  directions  how  to 
extricate  myfelf  out  of  a  great  and  uncommon  dif- 
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ficulty.  To  enable  myfelf  to  breed  up  a  numerous 
family  on  a  fmall  preferment,  I  have  been  advifed 
to  indulge  my  natural  propenfity  for  poetry,  and 
to  write  a  tragedy  :  my  defign  is  to  apprentice 
my  eldeft  fon  to  a  reputable  tradefman,  with 
the  profits  I  mall  acquire  by  the  reprefentation 
of  my  play,  being  deterred  by  the  inordinate 
expences  of  an  univerfity  education  from  mak 
ing  him  a  fcholar.  An  old  gentlewoman  in 
my  pariSh,  a  great  reader  of  religious  contro- 
verfy>  whom  celibacy  and  the  reduction  of  in- 
tereft  have  made  morofely  devout,  accidentally 
hearing  of  my  performance,  undertook  to  cen- 
fure  me  in  all  companies  with  acrimony  and 
zeal,  as  acting  inconfiftently  with  the  dignity 
of  my  public  character,  and  as  a  promoter  of 
debauchery  and  lewdnefs.  She  has  informed 
my  church-wardens,  that  the  play-houfe  is  the 
temple  of  Satan,  and  that  the  firft  Chriftians 
were  Strictly  forbidden  to  enter  the  theatres,  as 
places  impure  and  contagious.  My  congrega 
tions  grow  thin  ;  my  clerk  makes  his  head,  and 
fears  his  maSter  is  not  fo  found  as  he  ought  to 
be.  I  was  lately  difcourfing  on  the  beautiful 
parable  of  the  prodigal  fon,  and  moft  unfortu 
nately  quoted  Erafmus's  obfervation  on  it,  '  ex 
'  quo  quidem  argumento  poflet  non  inelegans 
'  text  comedia  —  on  which  fubjeft  a  moll  ele- 

•  gant   comedy  might  be  compofed  ;'    which 
has  ruined  me  for  ever,  and  deftroyed  all  the 
little  refpeft  remaining  for  me  in  the  minds  of 
my  pariftiioners.    *  What  !'  cried  they,  'would 

*  the  parfon  put  the  Bible  into  verfe  ?  would 
'  he  make  ftage-  plays  out  of  the  Scripture  ?' 
How,    Sir,    am  I  to  aft  ?  ASfift  me  with  your 
advice.      Am  I  for  ever  to  bear  unreasonable 
obloquy,  and  undeferved  reproach  ?  or  mult  I, 
to  regain  the  good  opinion  of  my  people,  re- 
linquiSh  all  hopes  of  the  five  hundred  pounds  I 
was  to  gain  by  my  piece,  and  generoufly  burn 
my  tragedy  in  my  church-yard,  in  the  face  of 
my  whole  congregation  ?     Yours,  &c. 

JACOB  THOMASON. 

TO  THE  ADVENTURER. 


HAD  almoft  finished  a  view  of  the  infule 
of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  in  BUTTERFLY- 
WORK,  when  my  cruel  parroquet  accidentally 
trodupon  the  PURPLE  EMPEROR,  of  which  the 
high  altar  was  to  have  been  made.  This  is  the 


firft  letter  I  have  written  after  my  dreadf 
lofs  ;  and  it  is  to  defire  you  to  put  an  advertife 
ment  at  the  end  of  your  next  paper,  Signifying 
that  whoever  has  any  «  purple  emperors  or  fwa 
'  low  tails'  to  difpofe  of,  may  hear  of  a  purcl 
fer  at  Lady  Whim's  in  New  Bond  Street. 

Yours,  &c. 

TO  THE  ADVENTURER. 


IF  you  will  pay  off  my  milk-fcore  and  lodg 
ing,  flop  my  taylor  from  arresting  me,  and 
put  twenty  pieces  in  my  pocket,  I  will  imme 
diately  fet  out  for  Lyons  on  foot,  and  ftay  there 
till  I  have  translated  into  Englifh  the  manu- 
fcript  of  Longinus  which  you  talk  of  in  your 
fifty-firft  paper.  Favour  me  with  a  fpeedy  an- 
fwer,  directed  to  Mr.  Quillit,  at  the  cork-cut 
ter's  in  Wych  Street,  Drury  Lane. 

P.  S.  Seven  bookfellers  have  already  applied 
to  me,  and  offer  to  pay  me  very  generouSly  for 
my  translation,  efpecially  aa  there  is  no  French 
one  for  me  to  confult. 


TO  THE  ADVENTURER. 


/SIR, 


YO  U  affect  great  tendernefs  and  fenfibility  j 
whenever  you  fpeak  of  the  ladies.  I  have 
always  defpifed  them  as  trifling  and  expenfive 
animals  ;  and  have  therefore  enjoyed  the  delici 
ous  liberty  of  what  they  idly  and  opprobrioufly 
call  an  old  batchelor.  I  confider  love  in  no  other 
light,  than  as  the  parent  of  mifery  and  folly,  and 
the  fon  of  idlenefs  and  eafe.  I  am,  therefore* 
inexpreSSlbly  delighted  with  a  paSTage  of  un 
common  fenfe  and  penetration,  which  I  lately 
met  with  in  the  works  of  the  celebrated  Huet  j 
and  which,  becaufe  no  EngliSh  writer  has  taken 
notice  of  it,  I  beg  you  would  publish  for  the  ufe 
of  my  countrymen,  as  it  will  impart  to  them  a 
method  of  efcaping  the  defpicable  lot  of  living 
under  female  tyranny.*'' 

'  Love,'    fays   this  judicious   prelate,    *  is 

*  not    only  a  paSfion  of  the  foul  like  hatred 

*  and    envy,    but    is    alfo  a  malady    of    the 
«  body  like  a  fever.     It  is  fituated  in  the  blood 

*  and  the  animal  fpirits,  which  are  extraordi- 

*  narily  inflamed  and  agitated ;  and  it  ought 
«  to  be  treated  methodically  by  the  rules  of  me- 
«  dicine,  in  order  to  effect  a  cure.     I  am  of 
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opinion,  that  this  cliforder  may  eafily  be  Tub-- 
dued  by  plentiful  fvveats  and  copious  bleed 
ings,  which  would  carry  off  the  peccant  hu 
mours  and  thefe  violent  inflammations,  would 
purge  the  blood,  calm  its  emotion,  and  re- 
cftablim  it  in  its  former  natural  ftate.  This 
is  not  merely  grcundlefs  conje<5lure>  it  is  an 
opinion  founded  on  experience.  A  great 
prince>  with  whom  I  was  intimately  accjuaint- 
ed,  having  conceived  a  violent  pafilon  for  a 
young  lady  of  exalted  merit,  was  obliged  to 
leave  her,  and  to  take  the  field  with  the  army. 
During  this  ablence,  his  love  was  cherifhed 
and  kept  alive  by  a  very  frequent  and  regular 
intercourse  of  letters  to  the  end  of  the  cam 
paign,  when  a  dangerous  ficknels  reduced 
him  to  extremity.  By  applying  to  the  moft 
powerful  and  efficacious  drugs  phyfic  could 
boaft  of,  he  recovered  his  health,  but  loft  his 
paflion,  tvhich  the  great  evacuations  he  had 
ufed  had  entirely  carried  off  unknown  to  him\ 
For  imagining  that  he  was  as  much  in  love  as 
ever,  he  found  himfelf  unexpectedly  cold  and 
indifferent,  the  firft  time  he  beheld  again  the 
lady  of  whom  he  had  been  fo  paflionately 
fond.  The  like  accident  befel  one  of  my 
moft  intimate  friends,  who  recovering  from  a 
long  and  ftubborn  fever  by  falling  into  co 
pious  fweats,  perceived  at  the  fame  time  that 


*  he  was  cured  of  a  pafJion  that  for  fome  time 
'  before  had  continually  teized  and  grievoufly 
'  tormented  him.     He  had  no  longer  any  tafte 
'  for  the  objeft  he  formerly  adored,  attempted 

*  in   vain  to  renew  his  gallantries,  and  found 
4  that    infenfibility  and  diflike  had  baniftied 
4  tenderneis  andrefpeft.'     lamyour's, 

AKALO&. 


TO    THE    ADVENTURER. 


SI  R, 


IT  N  one  of  your  late  fermons,  I  am  informed^ 
A  for  I  never  read  myfelf,  that  you  have  pre- 
fumed  to  fpeak  with  ridicule  and  contempt  of 
the  noble  order  cf  Bucks.  Seven  of  us  agreed 
laft  night  at  the  King's  Arms,  that  if  you  da 
red  to  be  guilty  of  the  like  impudence  a  fecond 
time,  we  would  come  in  a  body  and  untile  your 
garret,  burn  your  pocket-book  of  hints,  throw 
your  papers  ready  written  for  the  prefs  into  a 
jakes,  and  drive  you  out  into  tile  Strand  in. 
your  tattered  night-gown  and  flippers  :  and 
you  may  guefs  what  a  fine  fpeftacle  the  mob 
will  think  an  animal  rhat  fo  feldorn  fees  the  fun 
as  you  do.  I  aflure  you,  that  next  to  a  day  at 
Broughton's,  of  the  damnation  of  a  new  play* 
the  trtieft  joy  cf  our  fraternity  is,  to  hunt  an 
'  author.'  Your's, 
Z  BOB  WHIPCLEAN. 


No.  LXXII.     SATURDAY,  JULY  14,  1753. 


xas  Avfc«?  nxi 


PROV.  Gn. 


Many  things  happen  between  the  cup  and  the  lip> 


HE  following  narrative  is  by  an  eafterrt 
tradition  attributed  to  one  Heli  Ben  Ha- 
met,  a  moralilt  of  Arabia,  who  is  faid  to  have 
delivered  his  precepts  in  public  and  periodical 
orations.  This  tradition  correfponds  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  narrative  is  introduced  j 
and,  indeed,  it  may  poffibly  have  no  other 
foundation  :  but  the  tradition  itfelf,  however 
founded,  is  fufficient  authority  to  confider  Heli 
as  the  literary  Adventurer  of  a  remote  age  and 
nation  ;  and  as  only  one  number  of  his  work 
is  extant,  I  fiiall  not  fcruple  to  incorporate  it 
with  my  own. 

DOST  thou  afk  a  torch  to  difcover  the 
brightnefs  of   the  morning  ?    doft  thou 
appeal  to  argument  for  proofs  of  Divine  Per. 
Vot  II. 


feftion  ?  Look  down  to  the  earth  on  which  thou 
ftandeft,  and  lift  up  thine  eye  to  the  worlds  that 
roll  above  thee.  Thou  beholdeft  fplendor,  abun- 
f  dance,  and  beauty  ;  is  not  He  who  produced 
them  Mighty  ?  Thou  confidereft  ;  is  not  He 
who  formed  thy  underftanding,  Wife  ?  Thou 
enjoyeft  ;  is  not  He  who  gratifies  thy  fenfes, 
Good  ?  Can  aught  have  limited  his  bounty  but 
his  wifdom  ?  or  can  defects  in  his  fagacity  be 
difcovered  by  thine  ?  To  Heli>  the  preacher  of 
humility  and  rcfignation,  let  thine  ear  be  again 
attentive,  thou  whofe  heart  has  rebelled  in  fe- 
cret,  and  whofe  wim  has  filently  accufed  thy 
Maker. 

I   rofe  early  in   the  morning  to  meditate, 
that  I  might  without  preemption  hope  to  be 
heard,     I  feft  my  habitation^    and,  turning 
Aa 
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from  the  beaten  path,  I  wandered  without  re 
marking  my  way,  or  regarding  any  object  that 
I  pa/fed,  (ill  the  extreme  l.en.1  of  (.he  fun,  which 
now  approached  the  meridian,  compelled  my  at 
tention.  The  wcarincfs  which  I  had  infeniibly 
contracted  by  the  length  of  my  walk,  became  in 
a  moment  infupportable  j  :'.nd  looking  round 
for  mclrer,  I  fuddenly  perceived  that  I  was  not 
far  from  the  wood  in  which  jlhedi  the  hermit 
inveftigates  the  fecrets  of  nature,  and  afcribes 
glory  to  Gon.  The  hope  of  improving  my 
nv.'ditation  by  his  wifdom,  gave  me  new  vi 
gour  ;  I  loon  reached  the  wood,  I  was  rcfrdhed 
by  the  made,  and  I  walked  forward  till  I  reached 
the  cell.  I  enteredj  but  Rhedi  was  abf'ent.  I 
had  not,  however,  v/uited  long,  before  I  dif- 
covered  him  through  the  trees  ;:t  *';mc  Jifiance, 
advancing  towards  me  with  a  ptrfon  whole  ap 
pearance  was,  if  poflibk,  ye*- more  venerable, 
and  whom  before  I  had  never  fcen. 

When  they  came  near  I  role  up,  and,  lay 
ing  my  hand  upon  my  lips,  I  bowed  myfelf 
with  reverence  before  thcrji.  Rhedi  fainted  me 
by  my  namej  and  preferred  me  tc>  his  compa 
nion,  before  whom  I  again  bowed  myfelf  to  the 
ground.  Having  looked  fteJf.iflly  in  my  coun 
tenance,  he  laid  his  hand  u;>on  my  head,  and 
Lleffed  me  :  '  Heli,'  laid  he,  '  thole  who  de- 

*  fire  Knowledge  that  they  may 'teach  Virtue, 
'  mall  not  be  difappointed  :    fit  '.!'>wn,  T  will 

*  relate  events  which  yet  thou  knoweft  bilt  in 
'  part,   and  difclofc  fecrets  of  Providence  from 
'  which  thou  maycft  derive  inltruilion.'     We 
fat  down,  and  I  littened  as  to  the  coimfel  of  an 
angel,  or  the  mufic  of  paradifr. 

Amana,  the  daughter  of  Sanhad  the  ihep- 
herd,  was  drawing  wnter  at  the  well;  of  Adail, 
when  a  caravan  which  had  parted  the  defart  ar 
rived,  and  the  driver  of  the  camels  alighted  to 
give  them  drink  :  thofe  which  came  firll  to 
the  wells  belonged  to  Nouraddin  the  merchant, 
who  had  brought  fine  linen  and  other  merchan 
dize  of  great  value  from  Egypt.  Amana, 
when  the  caravan  drew  near,  had  covered  her- 
fel'f  with  her  vril,  which  the  fervant  of  Nour- 
adclin,  to  gratify  a  brutal  curioh'ty,  attempted 
to  withdraw. 

Amana,  provoked  by  the  indignity,  and  en 
couraged  by  the  prcfence  of  others,  ftruck  him 
with  the  ftaff  of  the  bucket;  and  he  was  about 
to  retaliate  the  violence,  when  Nouraddin,  who 
Wis  himfclf  witlkthe  caravan,  called  out  to  him 


to  forbear,  and  immediately  haded  to  the  we 
The  veil  of  Amana  had  fallen  off  in  the  ftrug- 
gle,  and  Nouraddin  was  captivated  with  her 
beauty  :  the  lovely  confufion  of  offended  mo- 
defty  that  glowed  upon  her  cheek,  the  difdata 
that  fwelled  her  bofom,  and  the  refentment  that 
ipJlrkled  in  her  eyes,  exprefled  a  confcioufncfs 
of  her  lex,  which  warmed  and  animated  her 
beauty  :  they  were  graces  which  Nouraddin  had 
never  fecn,  and  produced  atmniilt:  in  his  breaft 
which  he  had  never  felt ;  for  Nouraddin,  though 
he  had  now  great  pofleffions,  was  yet  a  youth, 
and  a  ftranger  to  woman;  The  merchandize 
which  he  was  tranfporting  had  been  purchafe<l 
by  his  father,  whom  the  angel  of  death  had 
intercepted  in  the  journey,  and  the  fudden  ac- 
ceflion  of  independence  and  wealth  did  not  dif- 
pofe  him  to  reftrain  the  impetuofity  of  defire  : 
he  therefor*  demanded  Amana  of  her  parents  j 
his  melfage  was  received  with  gratitude  and 
joy  ;  and  Nouraddin,  after  a  fhort  time,  car 
ried  her  back  to  Egypt,  having  firft  punilhed 
the  fervant,  by  whom  (he  had  been  inltilted  at 
the  well,  with  his  own  hard. 

But  he  delayed  the  folemnities  of  marriage 
till  the  time  of  movuning  for  his   father  Ihould 
expire;  and  the  gratification  of  a  paflion  which- 
he   could  not  fupprcfs,  w:is  without  much  dif-  • 
ficulty  fufpended  now  its  objeft  was  in    his- 
power.      He  anticipated  the  happinefs  which 
he  believed  to  be  fecured  ;  and  fuppofed  that  it 
would  increafe  by  expeftai-ion,  like  a  trcafurfr 
by  ufury,  of  which   more  is  Itill  poflelTed,  as 
pofl'eflion  is  longer  delayed. 

During  this  interval  Amana  recovered  from 
the  tumultuous  joy  of  fudden  elevation  ;  her 
ambition  was  at  an  end,  and  me  became  fuf- 
ceptiblfe  of  love.  Nouraddin,  who  regretted  the 
obfcurity  of  her  birtfi  only  becaufe  it  had  pre 
vented  the  cultivation  of  her  mind,  laboured 
inceffanfly  tb  lupply  the  defect  :  me  received 
his  inftruftion  not  only  with  gratitude,  but  de 
light ;  while  he  fpoke  Ihe  gazed  upon  him  with 
dteem  and  reverence,  and  had  no  wifli  but  to 
return  the  happinefs  which  he  was  impatient  to 
bellow. 

At  this  time  Ofmin  the  caliph  was  upon  the 
throne  of  Egypt.  The  paflions  of  Ofmin  thou 
knoweft,  were  impetuous  as  the  torrents  or 
Alared,  and  fatal  as  the  whirlwind  of  the  de- 
fart  :  to  excite  and  to  gratify,  was  the  whole 
purpofe  of  his  mind ;  but  his  wifli  was  ftill 
unfatislied,  and  his  life  was  wretched.  H5& 
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fcraglio  was  filled  with  beauty  ;  but  the  power 
of  beauty  he  had  exhaufted  :  he  became  outra 
geous  to  revive  defirc  by  a  new  object,  which 
he  demanded  of  Nardic  the  eunuch,  whom  he 
bad  not  only  fet  over  his  women  but  his  king 
dom,  witb  menaces  and  execration.  Nardic, 
therefore,  caufed  a  proclamation  to  be  made, 
that  whoever  Should  produce  the  mod  beautiful 
virgin  within  two  days,  fliould  ftand  in  the 
pi  di  nee  of  the  Caliph,  and  be  deemed  the  third 
in  his  kingdom. 

Caled,  the  Servant  who  had  been  beaten  by 
Nouraddin  returned  with  him  to  Egypt  :  th'j 
fuilen  ferocity  of  his  temper  was  increased  hy 
the  defire  of  revenge,  and  the  gloom  of  dif- 
content  was  deepened  by  defpair :  but  when 
he  heard  the  proclamation  of  Nardic,  joy  kin 
dled  in  his  afpec~V  like  lightning  in  the  dark- 
nefs  of  a  ftorm  ;  the  offence  which  he  had 
committed  againft  Amana,  enabled  him  to  re 
venge  the  punishment  which  it  produced.  He 
knew  that  flic  was  yet  a  virgin,  and  that  her 
marriage  was  near  :  he  therefore  hafted  to  the 
palace,  and  demanded  to  be  brought  before 
Nardic,  who  in  the  midft  of  magnificence 
and  fervility,  the  flattery  of  dependent  am 
bition,  and  the  zeal  of  unlimited  obedience, 
was  fitting  pale  and  filent,  his  brow  contracted 
with  anxiety,  and  his  breaft  throbbing  with 
apprehenfion. 

When  Caled  was  brought  into  his  prefence, 
he  fell  proftrate  before  him  :  '  By  the  fmile  of 
'  my  lord,1  faid  he,  '  let  another  be  diftin- 

*  guiftied  from  the  (laves  who  mingle  in  ob- 

*  fcurity,    and  let  his  favour  elevate  another 
'  from  the  duft  j  but  let  my  fervice  be  accept- 

*  ed,    and  let  the  defire  of  Ofmin  be  fatisfied 
<  with  beauty.    Amana  will  fhortly  be  efpoufed 
'  by  Nouraddin  ;  but  of  Amana  the  fovereign 

*  of  Egypt  only^s  worthy.      Hafte,  therefore, 

*  to  demand   her ;   me  is  now  with  him  in  the 
'  houfe,  to  which  I  will  conduct  the  meflenger 

*  of  thy  will.' 

Nardic  received  this  intelligence  with  tranf- 
ports  of  joy  ;  a  mandate  was  inftantly  written 
to  Nouraddin  ;  it  was  fealed  with  the  royal 
Cgnet,  and  delivered  to  Caled,  who  returned 
with  a  force  fufficient  to  compel  obedience. 

On  this  day  the  mourning  of  Nouraddin  ex 
pired  :  he  had  changed  his  apparel,  and  per 
fumed  his  perfon  ;  his  features  were  brightened 
with  the  gladnefs  of  his  heart ;  he  had  invited 
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hi!  friends  to  the  feftiv.il  of  his  marriage,  and 
the  evening  was  to  accomplish  his  wilhcs.  The 
evening  -.illb  was  expelled  by  Amana,  with  a 
joy  \vhi:li  (}".:  did  not  labour  to  fupprefs  ;  and 
me  was  hiding  her  bluflies  in  the  breaft  of 
Nouraddin,  \v!icn  Culed  arrived  with  the  man 
date  and  die  :j,.urd. 

The  domeftics  were  alarmed  and  terrified  ; 
and  Nouraduin,  biing  inihnt  acquainted, 
with  the  event,  rufhcd  out  of  the  apartment  of 
Am  ma  \vith  difordcr  and  trepidation.  When 
he  faw  Calei!,  he  was  moved  with  anger  and 
difdain;  but  he  was  intimidated  by  the  appear 
ance  of  the  guard.  Caled  immediately  ad 
vanced,  and,  with  looks  of  infolence  and  tri 
umph,  prcfentcd  the  mandate.  Nouraddin 
feeing  the  royal  fignet,  kneeled  to  receive  it ; 
and  having  ga/ed  a  moment  at  the  iupc:i 
tion,  prcfTed  it  upon  his>  forehead  in  an  ag< 
of  fufpence  and  terror.  The  ,  had 

betrayed  him  enjoyed  the  annii/h  which  he  Aif- 
fered}  and  perceiving  that  he  was  fail. 
and  had  not  fortitude  to  read  the*  paper,  ac 
quainted  him  with  the  contents  :  at  the  name 
of  Amana  he  ftarted,  as  if  he  had  felt  t!ie  ilin;; 
of  a  fcorpion,  and  immediately  fell  to  the 
ground. 

Caled  proceeded  to  execute  his  commiflic-n  with 
out  remorfe ;   he  was  not  to  be  moved  by  fwoon- 
ing,  expostulation,  entreaty,  or  tears  j  but  hav 
ing  conducted  Amana  to  the  fcraglio,  preicntcd 
her  to Nardic,  with  exuh  ation  and  liope.  Nardk , 
who/e  wim  was  flattered  by  her  Stature  and  her 
Shape,  lifted  up  her  veil  with  impatience,  timidi 
ty,  and  folicitude  :   but  the   moment  lie  hehJd 
her  face,  his  doubts  were  at  an  end  j   he  pro  It  i 
himfelf  before  her,  as  a  perfon  on  wliofe  pi  .• 
fure  his  life  would  from  that  moment  d'-j>end. 
^>he  was  conducted  to  the  chamber  of  the  wo 
men  ;    and  Caled  was  the  /...iiu  hour  itiv 
with   his   new   dignity;    an  apariment  wa^ 
figned  him   in  the  palace,    and  he  was  made 
captain  of  the  guard  that  kcp'  dictates. 

Nouraddin,  when  he  recovered  his  ienfibility, 
and  found  that  Amana  had  been  conduced   to 
the  feraglio,   was  fer/cd  by  turns  with  dittrac- 
tion  and  Stupidity  :   he  parted  the  n' 
tions,  by  which  the  powers  of  nature  were  ex- 
haufted,  and  in  the  morning  lie  locked  himfcif 
into  the  chamber  of  Amana,  and  threw  him 
felf  on  a  Sofa,    determined  to  ;idmit  no  cum- 
forter,  and  to  receive  no  fuSbnance. 
A  a  z 
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"  HTLE  Nouraddin  was  thus  abandon- 
v  v      ed  to  deipair,  Nardic's  defcription  of 
Amana  had  rouzed  Ofmin  from  his  .apathy. 
JJe  commanded  that  (he  fhould  be  prepared  to 
receive  him,  and  foon  after  went  alone  into  her 
apartment,      Familiar  as  he  was  with  beauty> 
and  fatiated  with  enjoyment,  he  could  not  be 
hold  Amana  without  emotion  :    he  perceived* 
indeed,  that  (he  was  in  tears,  and  that  his  pre- 
fence  covered  her  with  confufion  j  yet  he  be- 
Jieved  that  her  terors   would  be  eafily  removed, 
that  by  kindnefs  (he  might  be  foothed  to  fami 
liarity,    and  by  careffes  excited  to  dalliance  ; 
but  the  moment  he  approached  her,  (he  threw 
herfelf  at  his  feet,  and  entreated  tp  be  heard, 
with  an  importunity  which  he  chcfe  rather  to 
jndulge  than  refift  ;  he  therefore  raifed  her  from 
the  ground  ;    and,  fupportTng  her  in  his  arms, 
encouraged  her  to  proceed  :    '  Let  my  lord,' 
faid  (he,  '  difmifs  a  wretch  who  is  not  worthy 
«  of  his  prefence,    and   compaffionate  the  dif- 
<  treis  which  is  pot  fufceptible  of  delight.     I 
'  am  the  daughter  of  a  (hepherd,  betrothed  to 
'  the  merchant   Npuraddin,    from  whom  my 
«  body  has  been  forced  by  the  perfidy  of  a  (lave, 
«  and  to  whom  my  foul  is  united  by  indiffolu- 
«  ble  bonds.      O  !  let  not  the  terrors. of  thy 
«  frown  be  upon  me!    Shall  the  fovereign  of 
*  Egypt  ftoop  to  a  reptile  of  the  duft  ?  (halj 
(  the  judge  of  nations  retain  the  wortblefs  theft 
«  of  treachery  and  revenge  ?    or  (hall  he,  for 
«  whom  ten  thoufand  languim  with  defire,  re- 
'  joice  in  the  fufferance  of  one  alienated  mind  ?' 
Ofmin,  whofe  breaft  had  by  turns  been  inflamed 
with  defire  and  indignation,   while  he   gazed 
upon  the  beauties  of  Amana  ar'd  Mened  to 
her  voice,    now  fuddenly  threw  her  frpm,  him* 
and  departed  without  reply, 

When  he  was  alone,  he  remained  a  few  mo 
ments  in  fufpencei  but  the  paflions  which  elo 
quence  had  reprefled  foon  became  again  predo 
minant  ;  and  he  commanded  Amana  to  be  told, 
:h.:.t  if  within  three  hours  (he  did  not  come  pre 


pared  to  gratify  his  wifties,  he  would  caft  the 
head  of  the  (lave  for  whom  he  was  rejected  at 
her  feet. 

The  eunuch  by  whom  this  meflage  was  deli 
vered,  and  the  woman  who  had  returned  to 
Amana  when  the  Caliph  retired,  were  touched 
with  pity  at  her  diftrefs,  and  trembled  at  her 
danger  :  the  evils  which  they  could  fcarce  hope 
to  prevent,  they  were  yet  folicitdus  to  delay  ; 
and  therefore  advifed  her  to  requeft  three  days 
of  preparation,  that  (he  might  fufficiently  re 
cover  the  tranquillity  of  her  mind,  to  make  a 
juft  eftimate  of  her  own  happinefs  ;  and  with 
this  requeft  to  fend,  as  a  pledge  of  her  obedi 
ence,  a  bowl  of  (herbet,  in  which  a  pearl  had 
been  di(To}ved,  and  of  which  (he  had  firft  drank 
herfelf. 

To  this  advice,  after  fome  throbs  of  defpera- 
tion,  (he  at  length  contented,  and  prepared  to 
put  it  in  execution. 

At  the  time  when  this  refolution  was  taken, 
Nouraddin  fuddenly  darted  from  a  reftlefs  (lum 
ber  ;  he  was  again  (lung  by  an  inftantaneous  re- 
fleclion  upon  his  own  mifery,  and  indulged  the 
difcontehtof  his  mind  in  this  exclamation  :  •  If 

*  wifdom  and  goodnefs  do  indeed  prefide  over  the 

*  works  of  Omnipotence,  whence  is  oppreflion, 
1  injuftice,  and  cruelty  ?  As  Nouraddin  alone 

*  has  a  right  to  Ama'na,  why  is  Amana  in  the 
«  power  of  Ofmin  ?    O  that  now  the  juftice  of 
'  Heaven  would  appear  in  my  behalf !  O  that 
'  from  this  hour  I  was  Ofmin  and  Ofmin  Nour- 

*  addin  !'  The  moment  he  had  uttered  this  wi(h 
his  chamber  was  darkened  as  with  a  thick  cl6ud, 
which  was  at  length  d'flipated  by  a  burft  of  thun 
der  ;  and  a  being,  whole  appearance  was  more 
than  human,  flood  before  him.     '  Nouraddin,* 
faid  the  vifion,  '  J  am  of  the  region  above  thee  : 
*  but  my  bufmejs  is  with  the  children  of  the 
«  earth.      Thou  haft  wimed  to  be  Ofmin  ;  and 
«  as  far  as  this  wi(h  is  po(Tible  it  (hall  be  accom- 
'  pliflied ;  thou  (halt  be  enabled  to  aflume  his 
'  appearance,   and  to  exercife  his  power, 
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'  know  not  yet  whether  I  am  permitted  to  con- 
'  ceal  Ofmin  under  the  appearance  of  Nourad- 
'  din  ;  but  till  to-morrow  he  fhall  not  interrupt 
«  thee.' 

Nouraddin,  who  had  been  held  motionlefs  by 
aftonifhmcnt  and  terror,  now  recovered  his  for 
titude  as  in  the  prefence  of  a  friend  ;  and  was 
about  to  exprefs  his  gratitude  and  joy,  when 
the  Genius  bound  a  talifman  on  his  left-arm, 
and  acquainted  him  with  its  power  :  '  As  of- 
'  ten  as  this  bracelet,'  faid  he,  '  fhall  be  ap- 
'  plied  to  the  region  of  thy  heart,  thou  fhalt 

*  be  alternately  changed  in  appearance  from 
'  Nouraddin  to  Ofmin,    and  from  Ofmin   to 
'  Nouraddin.'     The  Genius  then  fuddenlydif- 
appeared,  and  Nouraddin,  impatient  to  recover 
the  poflefnon  of  Amana,  inftantly  applied  the 
ftud  of  the  bracelet  to  his  bread,  and  the  next 
moment  found  himfelf  alone  in  an  apartment 
of  the  feraglio. 

During  this  interval,  the  Caliph,  who  was 
expecting  the  iflue  of  his  meflage  to  Amana, 
became  reftlefs  and  impatient  :  he  quitted  his 
apartment,  and  went  into  the  gardens,  where 
he  walked  backward  and  forward  with  a  vio 
lent  but  interrupted  pace  ;  and  at  length  ftood 
ftill,  frowning  and  penfive,  with  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  clear  furface  of  a  fountain  in  the  middle 
of  the  walk.  The  agitation  of  his  mind  con 
tinued,  and  at  length  broke  out  into  this  foli- 
loquy  :  «  What  is  my  felicity,  and  what  is  my 

*  power  ?    I  am  wretched  by  the  want  of  that 

*  which  the  caprice  of  women  has  beftowed 
'  upon  my  (lave.     I  caji  gratify  revenge,  but 
5  notdefire;  I  can  withhold  felicity  from  him, 
'  but  I  cannot  procure  it  to  myfelf.      Why 
'  have  I  not  power  to  afiume  the  form  in  which 
'  I  might  enjoy  my  wifhes  ?  I  will  at  leaft  en- 

*  joy  them  in  thought.    If  I  was  Nouraddin,  I 

*  mould  be  clafped  with  tranfport  to  the  bofom 
'  of  Amana.'     He  then  refigned  him'felf  to  the 
power  of  imagination,    and  was  again  filent : 
but  the  moment  his  wifh  was  uttered,  he  became 
fubject  to  the  Genius  who  had  juft  tranfported 
Nouraddin  to  his  palace.    This  wifh,  therefore, 
was  inftantly  fulfilled  ;  and  his  eyes  being  ftill 
fixed  upon  the  water,  he  perceived,  with  fudden 
wonder  and  delight,    that  his  figure  had  been 
changed  in  a  moment,  and  that  the  mirror  re 
flected  another  image.      His  fancy  had  been 
warmed  with  the  ideal  carefles  of  Amana  ;  the 
tttrnult  of  his  miad  was  increafed  by  the  prodigy ; 


and  the  gratification  of  his  appetite  being  the 
only  object  of  his  attention,  he  hafted  inftantly 
tothepalace,  without  reflecting  that,  as  he  would 
not  be  known,  he  would  be  refufed  admittance. 
At  the  door,  to  which  he  advanced  with  eager- 
nefs  and  precipitation,  he  was  flopped  by  aparty 
of  the  guard,  that  was  now  commanded  by  Ca- 
led :  a  tumult  enfued,  and  Caled  being  haftily 
called,  believed  that  Nouraddin,  in  the  phrenzy 
of  defperation,  had  fcaled  the  walls  of  the  gar 
den  to  recover  Amana ;  and  rejoicing  in  an 
opportunity  of  revenge  that  exceeded  his  hope, 
inftantly  ftabbed  him  with  his  poniard,  but  at 
the  fame  time  received  that  of  the  Caliph  in  his 
heart.  Thus  fell  at  once  the  tyrant  and  the 
traitor  j  the  tyrant  by  the  hand  which  had  been 
armed  to  fupport  him  in  oppreflion,  and  thfe 
traitor  by  the  fury  of  the  appetite  which  his 
perfidy  had  excited. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  man  who  was  believed 
to  be  flain,  repofed  in  fecurity  upon  a  fora  ;  and 
Amana,  by  the  direction  of  her  women,  had 
prepared  the  meflage  and  the  bowl .  They  were 
now  difpatched  to  the  Caliph,  and  received  by 
Nouraddin.  He  underftood  by  the  meflage 
that  Amana  was  yet  inviolate  :  in  the  joy  of 
his  heart,  therefore,  he  took  .the  bowl,  which 
having  emptied,  he  returned  by  the  eunuch, 
and  commanded  that  Amana  mould  be  brought 
into  his  prefence. 

In  obedience  to  this  command,  /he  was  con. 
ducted  by  her  women  to  the  door,  but  fhe  en 
teied  alone  pale  and  trembling ;  and  though 
her  lips  were  forced  into  a  fmile,  the  charac 
ters  which  grief,  dread,  and  averfion,  had 
written  in  her  countenance,  were  not  effaced. 
Nouraddin,  who  beheld  her  diforder,  exulted 
in  the  fidelity  of  her  love  ;  and,  Ipringing  for 
ward,  threw  his  ar;i.s  about  her  in  ane:<tafyof 
tendernefs  and  joy ;  which  was  ftill  heightened 
when  he  perceived  that,  in  the  character  of  Of 
min,  thofe  embraces  were  fuffered  \vith  reluct 
ance,  which  in  his  own  were  returned  with 
ardour :  he  therefore  retreating  backward  a 
few  paces,  applied  the  talifman  again  to  his 
bread,  and  having  recovered  his  own  form, 
would  have  rufhed  again  into  her  arms  ;  but 
/he  ftartecl  from  him  in  confufion  and  terror. 
He  fmiled  at  the  effect  of  the  prodigy  ;  and 
fuftaining  her  on  his  bofom,  repeated  fome 
tender  incidents  which  were  known  to  no 
other  j  told  her  by  wha.t  means  he  had  inter- 
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WHILE  Nouraddin  was  thus  abandon 
ed  to  delpair,  Nardic's  defcription  of 
Amana  had  rouzed  Ofmin  from  his  .apathy. 
H,e  commanded  that  (he  mould  be  prepared  to 
receive  him,  and  foon  after  went  alone  into  her 
apartment.      Familiar  as  he  was  with  beauty* 
and  fatiated  with  enjoyment,  he  could  not  be 
hold  Amana  without  emotion  \    he  perceived? 
indeed,  that  me  was  in  tears,  and  that  his  pie- 
fence  covered  her  with  confufion  \  yet  he  be- 
Jieved  that  her  terors   would  be  eafily  removed, 
that  by  kindnefs  me  might  be  foothed  to  fami 
liarity,    and  by  careffes  excited  to  dalliance } 
but  the  moment  he  approached  her,  (he  threw 
herfelf  at  his  feet,  and  entreated  to  be  heard, 
with  an  importunity  which  he  chcfe  rather  to 
jndulge  than  refift  ;  he  therefore  raifed  her  from 
the  ground  ;    and,  fupportmg  her  in  his  arms, 
encouraged  her  to  proceed  :    '  Let  my  lord,' 
faid  (he,  '  difmifs  a  wretch  who  is  not  worthy 
«  of  his  prefence,    and   compafiionate  the  dif- 
'  trels  which  is  pot  fufceptible  of  delight.     I 
'  am  the  daughter  or'  a  (hepherd,  betrothed  to 
«  the   merchant   Nouraddin,    from  whom  my 

*  bpdy  has  been  forced  by  the  perfidy  of  a  (lave, 
«  and  to  whom  my  foul  is  united  by  indidblu- 

<  ble  bonds.      O  !  let  not  the  terrors. of  thy 
'  frown  be  upon  me!    Shall  the  fovereign  of 

*  Egypt  ftoop  to  a  reptile  of  the  duft  ?  (halj 
f  the  judge  of  nations  rptain  the  worthlefs  theft 
«  of  treachery  and  revenge  ?    or  (hall  he,  for 

<  whom  ten  thoufand  languidi  with  defire,  re- 

*  joice  in  the  fufferance  of  one  ajienated  mind  ?' 
Ofmin,  wlvofe  bread  had  by  turns  been  inflamed 
with  defire  and  indigpation,   while  he   gazed 
npon  the  beauties  of  Amana  ar'd  lift«ned  to 
her  voice,    now  fuddenly  threw  her  frpm.  him, 
xnd  departed  without  reply, 

When  he  was  alone,  he  remained  a  few  mo 
ments  in  fufpence,:  but  the  paflions  which  elo 
quence  had  repreflfed  foon  became  again  predo 
minant  ;  and  he  commanded  Amana  to  be  told, 
:r.  t  it"  wilhin  three  hours  (he  did  not  come  pre 


pared  to  gratify  his  wifhes,  he  would  caft  the 
head  of  the  (lave  for  whom  he  was  rejected  at 
her  feet. 

The  eunuch  by  whom  this  meflage  was  deli 
vered,  and  the  woman  who  had  returned  to 
Amana  when  the  Caliph  retired,  were  touched 
with  pity  at  her  dittrefs,  and  trembled  at  her 
danger  :  the  evils  which  they  could  fcarce  hope 
to  prevent,  they  were  yet  folicitcfus  to  delay  ; 
and  therefore  advifed  her  to  requeft  three  days 
of  preparation,  that  (he  might  fufficiently  re 
cover  the  tranquillity  of  her  mind,  to  make  a 
juft  eftimate  of  her  own  happinefs  ;  and  with 
this  requeft  to  fend,  as  a  pledge  of  her  obedi 
ence,  a  bow]  of  (herbet,  in  which  a  pearl  had 
been  diflblved,  and  of  which  (he  had  firft  drank; 
herfelf. 

To  this  advice,  after  fome  throbs  of  defpera- 
tion,  (he  at  length  confented,  and  prepared  to 
put  it  in  execution. 

At  the  time  when  this  refolution  was  taken, 
Nouraddin  fuddenly  ftarted  from  a  reftlefs  (lum 
ber  ;  he  was  again  (lung  by  an  inftantaneous  re- 
fleftion  upon  his  own  mifery,  and  indulged  the 
difcontentof  his  mind  in  this  exclamation  :  '  If 
'  wifdom  and  goodnefs  do  indeed  prefide  over  the 
«  works  of  Omnipotence,  whence  is  oppreflion, 

*  inju(Kce,  and  cruelty  ?  As  Nouraddin  alone 

*  has  a  right  to  Amana,  why  is  Amana  in  the 
'  power  of  Ofmin  ?    O  that  now  the  juftice  of 
'  Heaven  woujd  appear  in  my  behalf !  O  that 
'  from  this 'hour  I  was  Ofmin  and  Ofmin  Nour- 

*  addin  !'  The  moment  he  had  uttered  this  wi(h 
his  chamber  was  darkened  as  with  a  thick  cl6ud, 
which  was  at  length  diflipated  by  a  burft  of  thun 
der  ;  and  a  being,  whole  appearance  was  more 
than  human,  ftood  before  him.     '  Nouraddin,* 
faid  the  vifion,  '  J  am  of  the  region  above  thee  : 
f  but  my  bufmejs  is  with  the  children  of  the 
«  earth.     Thou  haft  wiftied  to  be  Ofmin  ;  and 
«  as  far  as  this  wi(h  is  pofllble  it  (hall  be  accom- 
'  pliflied ;  thou  (halt  be  enabled  to  affume  his 
'  appearance,    and  to  exercife  his  power. 
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*  know  not  yet  whether  I  am  permitted  to  con- 
'  ceal  Ofmin  under  the  appearance  of  Nourad- 
'  din  5  but  till  to-morrow  he  (hall  not  interrupt 
«  thee.' 

Nouraddin,  who  had  been  held  motionlefs  by 
aftonimment  and  terror,  now  recovered  his  for 
titude  as  in  the  prefence  of  a  friend  ;  and  was 
about  to  exprefs  his  gratitude  and  joy,  when 
the  Genius  bound  a  talifman  on  his  left-arm, 
and  acquainted  him  with  its  power :  '  As  of- 
'  ten  as  this  bracelet,'  faid  he,  '  mall  be  ap- 

*  plied   to  the  region  of  thy  heart,  thou  (halt 

*  be  alternately  changed  in  appearance  from 
'  Nouraddin  to  Ofmin,    and  from  Ofmin   to 

*  Nouraddin.'     The  Genius  then  fuddenlydif- 
appeared,  and  Nouraddin,  impatient  to  recover 
the  poflefiion  of  Amana,  inftantly  applied  the 
ftud  of  the  bracelet  to  his  breaft,  and  the  next 
moment  found  himfelf  alone  in  an  apartment 
of  the  feraglio. 

During  this  interval,  the  Caliph,  who  was 
expecting  the  iflue  of  his  meflage  to  Amana, 
became  reftlefs  and  impatient  :  he  quitted  his 
apartment,  and  went  into  the  gardens,  where 
he  walked  backward  and  forward  with  a  vio 
lent  but  interrupted  pace  ;  and  at  length  ftood 
ftill,  frowning  and  penfive,  with  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  clear  furface  of  a  fountain  in  the  middle 
of  the  walk.  The  agitation  of  his  mind  con 
tinued,  and  at  length  broke  out  into  this  foli- 
loquy  :  '  What  is  my  felicity,  and  what  is  my 

*  power  ?    I  am  wretched  by  the  want  of  that 

*  which  the  caprice  of  women  has  beftowed 
'  upon  my  flave.     I  can  gratify  revenge,   but 
«  notdefire;  I  can  withhold  felicity  from  him, 
'  but  I  cannot  procure  it  to  myfelf.      Why 
'  have  I  not  power  to  afiume  the  form  in  which 
'  I  might  enjoy  my  wimes  ?  I  will  at  leaft  en- 
'  joy  them  in  thought.    If  I  was  Nouraddin,  I 

*  mould  be  clafped  with  tranfport  to  the  bofom 
'  of  Amana.'     He  then  refigned  him'felf  to  the 
power  of  imagination,    and  was  again  filent : 
but  the  moment  his  wim  was  uttered,  he  became 
fubject  to  the  Genius  who  had  juft  tranfported 
Nouraddin  to  his  palace.    This  wi(h,  therefore, 
was  inftantly  fulfilled  ;  and  his  eyes  being  ftill 
fixed  upon  the  water,  he  perceived,  with  fudden 
wonder  and  delight,    that  his  figure  had  been 
changed  in  a  moment,  and  that  the  mirror  re 
flected  another  image.      His  fancy  had  been 
warmed  with  the  ideal  carefles  of  Amana  ;  the 
tbmult  of  his  mind  was  increafed  by  the  prodigy } 


and  the  gratification  of  his  appetite  being  the 
only  object  of  his  attention,  he  hafted  inftantly 
tothepalace,  without  reflecting  that,  as  he  would 
not  be  known,  he  would  be  refufed  admittance. 
At  the  door,  to  which  he  advanced  with  eager- 
nefs  and  precipitation,  he  was  (topped  by  a  party 
of  the  guard,  that  was  now  commanded  by  Ca- 
led :  a  tumult  enfued,  and  Caled  being  haftily 
called,  believed  that  Nouraddin,  in  thephrenzy 
of  defperation,  had  fcaled  the  walls  of  the  o-.-ir- 
den  to  recover  Amana ;  and  rejoicing  in  an 
opportunity  of  revenge  that  exceeded  his  hope, 
inftantly  (tabbed  him  with  his  poniard,  but  at 
the  Came  time  received  that  of  the  Caliph  in  his 
heart.  Thus  fell  at  once  the  tyrant  and  the 
traitor ;  the  tyrant  by  the  hand  which  had  been 
armed  to  fupport  him  in  oppreflion,  an.d  thfe 
traitor  by  the  fury  of  the  appetite  which  his 
perfidy  had  excited. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  man  who  WHS  believed 
to  be  (lain,  repofed  in  fecurity  upon  a  fofa  ;  and 
Amana,  by  the  direction  of  her  women,  had 
prepared  the  meflage  and  the  bowl.  They  were 
now  difpatched  to  the  Caliph,  and  received  by 
Nouraddin.  -He  underftood  by  the  meflage 
that  Amana  was  yet  inviolate:  in  the  joy  of 
his  heart,  therefore,  he  took  -the  bowl,  which 
having  emptied,  he  returned  by  the  eunuch, 
and  commanded  that  Amana  mould  be  brought 
into  his  prefence. 

In  obedience  to  this  command,  (lie  was  con- 
ducted  by  her  women  to  the  door,  but  (lie  en  - 
teied  alone  pale  and  trembling;  and  though 
her  lips  were  forced  into  a  (mile,  the  charac 
ters  which  grief,  dread,  and  averfion,  had 
written  in  her  countenance,  were  not  effaced. 
Nouraddin,  who  beheld  her  diforder,  exulted 
in  the  fidelity  of  her  love  ;  and,  (bringing  for 
ward,  threw  his  arms  about  her  in  anextafyof" 
tendernefs  and  joy ;  which  was  ftill  heightened 
when  he  perceived  that,  in  the  character  of  Of 
min,  thofo  embraces  were  liiffered  xvith  reluct 
ance,  which  in  his  own  were  returned  with 
ardour :  he  therefore  retreating  backward  a 
few  paces,  applied  the  talifman  again  to  his 
breaft,  and  having  recovered  his  own  form, 
would  have  ruflied  again  into  her  arms  j  but 
(he  ftarted  from  him  in  confufion  and  terror. 
He  fmiled  at  the  effect  of  the  prodigy  ;  and 
fuftaining  her  on  his  bofom,  repeated  fome 
tender  incidents  which  were  known  to  no 
other  j  told  her  by  wha.£  means  he  had  inter- 
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cepted  her  meflage  j  and  urged  her  immediately 
to  efcape,  that  they  might  poflefs  all  their  dc- 
fires  in  e.ich  other,  and  leave  the  incvimbrance 
of"  royalty  to  the  wretch  whofe  likenefs  he  had 
been  enabled  to  affume,  and  was  now  impatient 
to  renounce.  A  mana  gazed  at  him  with  a  fixed 
attention,  till  her  fufpicion  and  doubts  were 
removed  ;  then  fuddenly  turned  from  him,  tore 
her  garment,  and  looking  up  to  Heaven  impre 
cated  curfes  upon  her  head,  till  her  voice  fal 
tered,  and  me  burft  into  tears. 

Of  this  agony,  which  Nouraddin  beheld 
with  unutterable  diftrefs,  the  broken  exclama 
tions  of  Amana  at  length  acquainted  him  with 
the  caufe.  '  In  the  bowl/  laid  me,  '  which 

*  thou  haft  intercepted,    there  was  death.     I 
'  wifhed,    when   I  took  it  from  my  lips,  that 

*  the  draught  which  remained  might  be  poifon  : 
'  a  powder  was  immediately  fliaken  into  it  by 
'  an  invifible  hand,  and  a  voice  whifpered  me, 
'  that  him  who  drank  the  potion  it  would  ine- 
'  vitably  deftroy. 

Nouraddin,  to  whofe  heart  the  fatal  malig 
nity  had  now  fpread,  perceived  that  his  diffo- 
lution  would  befudden  :  his  legs  already  trem 
bled,  and  his  eyes  became  dim  :  he  ftretched 
out  his  arms  towards  Amana,  and  his  counte 
nance  was  diftorted  by  an  ineffectual  effort  to 
f'peak  ;  impenetrable  darknefs  came  upon  him, 
he  groaned  and  fell  backwards.  In  his  fall  the 
talifman  again  fmote  his  breaft  ;  his  form,  was 
again  changed,  and  the  horrors  of  death  were 
imprefied  upon 'the  features  of  Ofmin.  Ama 
na,  who  ran  to  fupport  him,  when  me  perceiv 
ed  the  laft  transformation,  rufhed  out  of  the 
apartment  with  the  wild  impetuofity  of  diffrac 
tion  and  defpair.  The  feraglio  was  alarmed  in 
a.  moment  :  the  body,  which  was  miftaken  for 
that  of  Ofmin,  was  examined  by  the  phyfici- 
ins  j  the  effe&s  of  poifon  were  evident  5  Amana 


was  immediately  fufpefted  ;  and  by  the  com 
mand  of  Shomar,  who  fucceeded  his  father,  me 
was  put  to  death. 

'  Such,'  faid  the  companion  of  Rhedi,  '  was 
'  the  end  of  Nouraddin  and  Amana,  of  Ofmin 
'  and  Caled,  from  whofe  deftiny  I  have  wirh- 
'  drawn  the  veil.  Let  the  world  confider  it, 
'  and  be  wife.  Be  thou  Mill  thp  meflenger  of 
'  inftruftion,  and  let  increafe  of  knowledge 
'  cloath  thee  with  humility.1 

While  mine  eye  was  fixed  upon  the  hoary 
fage,  who  had  thus  vouchfafed  me  coimfel  and 
knowledge,  his  countenance  became  bright  as 
the  mcirning,  and  his  robe  fleecy  like  a  cloud  ; 
he  rofe  like  a  vapour  from  the  ground,  and  the 
next  moment  I  faw  him  no  more. 

I  then  turned  towards  Rhedi  the  hermit, 
chilled  with  reverence,  and  dumb  with  afto- 
nimment ;  but  in  the  countenance  of  Rhedi  was 
the  calm  chearfulnefs  of  fuperior  virtue  ;  and 
I  perceived  that  the  fanclity  of  his  life  had  ac 
quainted  him  with  divine  intelligence.  '  Ha- 
'  met,'  faid  he,  '  the  voice  which  thou  haft 
'  heard  is  the  voice  of  Zachis  the  Genius  ;  by 
'  whofe  power  the  wonders  which  he  has  related 
'  were  produced.  It  is  the  province  of  Zachis 
'  to  punifh  impatience  and  prefumption,  by 
'  fulfilling  the  delires  of  thofe  who  wim  to  in  - 
'  terrupt  the  order  of  nature,  and  prefume  to 
'  direct  the  hand  of  Providence.  Relate  what 
'  thou  haft  heard,  to  preferve  others  from  his 
'  power.' 

Now,  therefore,  let  Virtue  fuffer  adverfity 
with  patience,  and  Vice  dread  to  incur  the  mi- 
fery  me  would  inflicT: :  for  by  him  who  repines 
at  the  fcale  of  Heaven,  his  own  portion  of  good 
is  diminished  ;  and  he  who  prefumptuoufly  af- 
fumes  the  fword,  will  turn  the  point  upon  his 
own  bofom. 
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Lifcm'tentis  dum  fapientia 
Confultus,  erro. 


HOR. 


/  mifid  my  end,  and  loft  my  nuay, 
By  crack  brain" d  cwjfdom  led  afiraj. 


TO  T:;S  ADVENTURER. 

IT  has   long  been  charged  by  one  part  of 
mankind  upon  the  other,    that  they  will 
uot  take  advicf  ;    that  cpunfel  and  inftru&ion 


are  generally  thrown  away  j  and  that,  in  defi 
ance  both  of  admonition  and  example,  all  claim 
the  right  to  chufe  their  own  meafures,  and  to 
regulate  their  own  lives. 

That  there   is    fomething   in   advice   very 
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ufeful  and  falutary,  feems  to  be  equally  con- 
fefled  on  all  hands  ;  fince  even  thole  that  re 
ject  it,  allow  for  the  mod  part  that  rejection  to 
be  wrong,  but  charge  the  fault  upon  the  un- 
fkilful  manner  in  which  it  is  given ;  they  ad 
mit  the  efficacy  of  the  medicine,  but  abhor  the 
naufeoufncfs  of  the  vehicle. 

Thus  mankind  have  gone  on  from  century 
to  century  :  fome  have  been  advifing  others 
how  to  act,  and  fome  have  been  teaching  the 
advifers  how  to  advife;  yet  very  little  alterati- 
tion  has  been  made  in  the  world.  As  we  mult 
all  by  the  law  of  nature  enter  life  in  ignorance, 
we  muft  all  make  our  way  through  it  by  the 
light  of  our  experience  ;  and,  for  any  fecurity 
that  advice  has  been  yet  able  to  afford,  muft 
endeavour  after  fuccefs  at  the  hazard  of  mifcar- 
riage,  and  karn  to  do  right  by  venturing  to 
do  wrong. 

By  advice  I  would  not  be  underftood  to 
mean,  the  everlafting  and  invariable  principles 
of  moral  and  religious  truth,  from  which  no 
change  of  external  circumftances  can  juftit'y 
any  deviation  ;  but  fuch  directions  as  refpect 
merely  the  prudential  part  of  conduct,  and 
which  may  be  followed  or  neglected  without 
any  violation  of  effential  duties. 

It  is,  indeed,  not  fo  frequently  to  make  us 
good  as  to  make  us  wife,  that  our  friends  em 
ploy  the  officioufnefs  -of  counfel ;  and  among 
the  rejectors  of  advice  who  are  mentioned  by 
the  grave  and  fententious  with  fo  much  acrimo 
ny,  you  will  not  fo  often  find  the  vicious  and 
abandoned  as  the  pert  and  the  petulant,  the  vi 
vacious  and  the  giddy. 

As  the  great  end  of  female  education  is  to  get 
a  hufband,  this  likewife  is  the  general  fubject 
of  female  advice  ;  and  the  dreadful  denuncia 
tion  againft  th.ofe  volatile  girls,  who  will  not 
Men  patiently  to  the  lectures  of  wrinkled  wlf- 
dom,  is,  that  they  will  die  unmarried,  or 
throw  themfelves  away  upon  fome  worthlefs 
fellow,  who  will  never  be  able  to  ktep  them 
a  coach. 

I  being  naturally  of  a  ductile  and  eafy  tem 
per,  without  ftrong  defires  or  quick  refentments, 
was  always  a  favourite  amongft  the  elderly  la 
dies,  becaufe  I  never  rebelled  againft  feniority, 
nor  could  be  charged  with  thinking  myfelf 
wife  before  my  time  ;  but  heard  every  opini 
on  with  fubmiffive  fjence,  profefled  myfelf 


ready  to  learn  from  all  who  fcemed  inclined  to 
teach  me,  paid  the  fame  grateful  acknowledg 
ments  for  precepts  contradictory  to  each  other, 
and  if  any  controversy  arofc,  was  careful  to  fide 
with  her  who  prefided  in  the  company. 

Of  this  compliance  I  very  early  found  the 
advantage  ;  for  my  aunt  Matilda  left  me  a  very 
large  addition  to  my  fortune,  for  this  reafon 
chiefly,  as  fhe  heritlf  declared,  becaufe  I  was 
not  above  hearing  good  counfel,  but  would  fit 
from  morning  till  night  to  be  inftiucted,  while 
my  fifter  Sukey,  who  was  a  year  younger  than 
myfelf,  and  was,  therefore,  in  greater  want 
of  information,  was  fo  much  conceited  of  her 
own  knowledge,  that  whenever  the  good  lady, 
in  the  ardour  of  benevolence,  reproved  or  in- 
ftructed  her,  me  would  pout  or  titter,  inter 
rupt  her  with  queftions,  or  embarrafs  her  with 
objections. 

I  had  no  defign  to-  fupplant  my  fifter  by 
this  complaifant  attention ,  nor,  when  the  con- 
fequence  of  my  obfequioufnefs  came  to  be 
known,  did  Sukey  fo  much  envy  as  defpife  me  : 
I  was,  however,  very  well  pleafed  with  my 
fuccefs ;  and  having  received,  from  the  concur 
rent  opinion  of  all  mankind,  a  notion,  that  to 
be  rich  was  to  be  great  and  happy,  I  thought 
I  had  obtained  my  advantages  at  zh  eafy  rate,, 
and  refolved  to  continue  the  fame  paflive  at 
tention,  fince  I  found  myfelf  fo  powerfully 
recommended  by  it  to  kindnefs  and  efteem. 

The  defire  of  advifing  has  a  very  extenfive 
prevalence,  and  fince  advice  cannot  be  given 
but  tothofe  that  will  hear  it,  a  patient  liftener 
is  neceflary  to  the  accommodation  of  all  thofe 
who  defire  to  be  confirmed  in  the  opinion  of 
their  own  \vifdom  :  a  patient  liftener,  however, 
is  not  always  to  be  had ;  the  prefent  age, 
whatever  age  is  prefent,  is  fo  vitiated  and  dif- 
ordered,  that  young  people  are  readier  to  talk 
than  to  attend,  and  good  counfel  is  only 
thrown  away  upon  thofe  who  are  full  of  their 
own  perfections. 

I  was,  therefore,  in  this  fcarcity  of  good 
fejife,  a  general  favourite ;  and  feldom  faw  a 
day  in  which  fome  fober  matron  did  not  in 
vite  me  to  her  houfc,  or  take  me  out  in  her 
chariot,  for  the  fake  of  inftructi»g  me  how 
to  keep,  my  character  in  this  cenforious  age, 
how  to  conduct  mylelf  in  tr«  time  of  court - 
fhlp,  how  to  ftipulate  for  a.Jsf-Ic-nenrr,  how 
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to  manage  a  hufband  of  every  character,  re 
gulate  my  family,  and  educate  my  children. 

We  are  all  naturally  credulous  in  our  own 
favour.  Having  been  fo  often  carefled  and  ap 
plauded  for  my  docility,  I  was  willing  to  be 
lieve  myfelf  really  enlightened  by  inftru&ion, 
and  compleatly  qualified  for  the  tafk  of  life. 
I  did  not  doubt  but  I  was  entering  the  world 
with  a  mind  furnifhed  againft  all  exigencies, 
with  expedients  to  extricate  myfelf  from  every 
difficulty^  and  fagacity  to  provide  againft  every 
danger  ;  I  was,  therefore,  in  hafte  to  give 
feme  fpecimen  of  my  prudence,  and  to  fliew 
that  this  liberality  of  inftruction  had  not  been 
idly  lavifhed  upon  a  mind  incapable  of  im 
provement. 

My  purpofe,  for  why  mould  I  deny  it?  was 
like  that  of  other  women,  to  obtain  a  hufband 
of  rank  and  fortune  fuperior  to  my  own  ;  and 
in  this  I  had  the  concurrence  of  all  thofe  that 
had  aflumed  the  province  of  directing  me. 
That  the  woman  was  undone  who  married  be 
low  herfelf  was  univerfally  agreed  :  and  though 
fome  ventured  to  aflert,  that  the  richer  man 
ought  invariably  to  be  preferred,  and  that  mo 
ney  was  a  fufficient  compeniation  for  a  detec 
tive  anceftry;  yet  the  majority  declared  warm 
ly  for  a  gentleman,  and  were  of  opinion  that 
upftarts  mould  not  be  encouraged. 

With  regard  to  other  qualifications,  I  had 
an  irreconcileable  variety  of  inftruftions.  I 
was  fometimes  told,  that  deformity  was  no 
defeft  in  a  man  ;  and  that  he  who  was  not  en 
couraged  to  intrigue  by  an  opinion  of  his  per- 
fon,  was  more  likely  to  value  the  tendernefs 
of  his  wife  :  but  a  grave  widow  directed  me  to 
chufe  a  man  who  might  imagine  himftlf  agree 
able  to  me,  for  that  the  deformed  were  always 
infupportably  vigilant,  and  apt  to  fink  into  ful- 
lennefs,  or  burft  into  rage,  if  they  found  their 
wife's  eye  wandering  for  a  moment  to  a  good 
face  or  a  handfome  ftiape. 

They  were,  however,  all  unanimous  in  warn 
ing  me,  with  repeated  cautions,  againft  all 
thoughts  of  union  with  a  wit,  as  a  being 
with  whom  no  happinefs  could  poflibly  be 
enjoyed  :  men  of  every  kind  I  was  taught  to 
govern,  but  a  wit  was  an  animal  for  whom  no 
arts  of  taming  had  been  yet  difcovered  :  the 
woman  whom  he  could  once  get  within  his 
power,  was  confidered  as  lolt  to  all  hope  of 


dominion  or  of  quiet :  for  he  would  deleft  ar 
tifice  and  defeat  allurement ;  and  if  once  he 
difcovered  any  failure  of  conduft,  would  be 
lieve  his  own  eyes,  in  defiance  of  tears,  ca- 
refles,  and  protestations* 

In  purfuance  of  thefe  fage  principles,  I  pro 
ceeded  to  form  my  fchemes  }  and  while  I  was 
yet  in  the  firft  bloom  of  youth,  was  taken  out 
at  an  aflembly  by  Mr.  Frifk.  I  am  afraid 
my  cheeks  glowed  and  my  eyes  fparkled ;  for  I 
obferved  the  looks  of  all  my  fuperintendants 
fixed  anxiotifly  upon  me,  and  I  was  next  day 
cautioned  againft  him  from  all  hands,  as  a  man 
of  the  moft  dangerous  and  formidable  kind, 
who  had  writ  verfes  to  one  lady,  and  then  for- 
faken  her  ohly  becaufe  me  could  not  read  them, 
and  lampooned  another  for  no  other  fault  than 
defaming  his  fifter. 

Having  be.en  hitherto  accuftomed  to  obey,  I 
ventured  to  difmifs  Mr.  Frifk,  who  happily  did 
not  think  me  worth  the  labour  of  a  lampoon. 
I  was  then  addrefled  by  Mr.  Sturdy,  and  con 
gratulated  by  ajl  my  friends  on  the  manors  of 
which  I  was  fhortly  to  be  lady  :  but  Sturdy's 
converfation  was  fo  grofs,  that  after  the  third 
vifit  I  could  endure  him  no  longer;  and  in 
curred,  by  diiiniffing  him,  the  ccnfure  of  all 
my  friends,  who  declared  that  my  nicety  was- 
greater  than  my  prudence,  and  that  they  fear 
ed  it  would  be  my  fate  at  laft  to  be  wretched 
with  a  wit. 

By  a  wit,'  however,  I  was  never  afterwards 
attacked,  but  lovers  of  every  other  clafs,  or 
pretended  lovers,  I  have  often  had  ;  and,  not- 
withftanding  the  advice  conftantly  given  me, 
to  have  no  regard  in  my  choice  to  my  own  in 
clinations,  I  could  not  forbear  to  difcard  fome 
for  vice,  and  fome  for  rudenefs.  I  was  once 
loudly  cenfured  for  refuting  an  old  gentle 
man  who  offered  an  enormous  jointure,  and 
died  of  the  phthific  a  year  after  ;  and  was 
fo  baited  with  inceflant  importunities,  that 
I  mould  have  given  my  hand  to  Drone 
the  ftock-jobber,  had  not  the  reduction  of 
intereft  made  him  afraid  of  the  expences  of 
matrimony. 

Some,  indeed,  I  was  permitted  to  encourage ; 
but  mifcarried  of  the  main  end,  by  treating  them 
according  to  the  rules  of  art  which  had.  been 
prefcribed  me.  Altilis,  an  old  maid,  infufed 
into  me  fo  much  haugluinefs  and  referve,  that 
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erne  of  my  lovers  withdrew  themfelves  from 
my  frown,  and  returned  no  more;  others  were 
driven  away  by  the  demands  of  lettlement 
which  the  widow  Trapland  directed  me  t° 


make ;    and  I  have  learned,    by  many  experi 
ments,  that  to  afk  advice  is  to  lofe  opportunity. 
I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  fervant, 

PERDITA. 
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<$uui  virtus  ct  quid  fapientia  pqffii, 

IJille  propofuit  nobis  exemplar  UlyJJ'em. 


HOR. 


To  Jbeiv  ivhnt  pie:'s  ivi.fdom's  pavfr  can  do, 

The  post  futs  Uly/es  in  our  view.  FRANCIS. 


I  HAVE  frequently  wondered  at  the  com 
mon  practice  of  our  inftruftors  of  youth, 
in  making  their  pupils  far  more  intimately  ac 
quainted  with  the  Iliad  than  wrth  the  Odyfley 
of  Homer.  This  abfurd  cuftom,  which  feems 
to  arife  from  the  fuppofed  fuperiority  of  the 
former  poem,  has  inclined  me  to  make  forne  re 
flections  on  the  excellence  of  the  latter ;  a  tafk 
I  am  the  more  readily  induced  to  undertake,  as 
fo  little  is  performed  in  the  diflertation  prefix 
ed  by  Broome  to  Pope's  translation  of  this 
work,  which  one  may  venture  to  pronounce  is 
confufed,  defective,  and  dull.  Thofe  who  re 
ceive  all  their  opinions  in  criticilin  from  cuf 
tom  and  authority,  and  never  dare  to  confult 
the  decifions  of  reafon  and  the  voice  of  nature 
and  truth,  muft  not  accufe  me  of  being  affect  - 
edly  paradoxical,  if  I  endeavour  to  main 
tain  that  the  Odyfley  excels  the  Iliad  in  many 
refpects;  and  that  for  feveral  reafon?  young 
fchol::rs  mould  perufe  it  early  and  attentively. 

The  moral  of  this  poem  is  more  extenfively 
ufeful  than  that  of  the  Iliad ;  which,  indeed* 
by  difplaying  the  dire  effects  of  difcord  among 
rulers,  may  rectify  the  conduct  of  princes,  and 
may  be  called  the  Manual  of  Monarchs : 
whereas  the  patience,  the  prudence,  the  wif- 
dom,  the  temperance  and  fortitude  of  Ulyfles, 
afford  a  pattern,  the  utility  of  which  is  not 
confined  within  the  compafs  of  courts  and  pa 
laces,  but  defcends  and  diffufes  its  influence 
over  common  life  and  daily  practice.  If  the 
faireft  examples  ought  to  be  placed  before  us  in 
an  age  prone  to  imitation,  if  patriotifm  be  pre 
ferable  to  implacability,  if  an  eager  defire  to 
return  to  one's  country  and  family  be  more 
manly  and  noble  than  an  eager  defire  to  be  re 
venged  of  an  enemy,  then  mould  our  eyes 
VOL.  II. 


rather  be  fixed  on  Ulyfles  than  Achilles.  Un 
experienced  minds,  too  eafily  captivated  with 
the  fire  and  fury  of  a  gallant  general,  are  apt 
to  prefer  courage  to  conftancy,  and  firmnefs  to 
humanity.  We  do  not  behold  the  deftroyers 
of  peace  and  the  murderers  of  mankind,  with 
the  deteftation  due  to  their  crimes,  becaufe  we 
have  been  inured  almoft  from  our  infancy  to 
Men  to  the  praiies  that  have  been  wantonly 
lavished  on  them  by  the  moft  exquifite  poetry  : 
'  The  Mufes,'  to  apply  the  words  of  an  an 
cient  Lyric,  '  have  concealed  and  decorated 
•'  the  bloody  fword  with  wreaths  of  myrtle.* 
Let  the  Iliad  be  ever  ranked  at  the  head  of 
human  compofitions  for  its  fpirit  and  fublimi- 
ty  ;  but  let  not  the  milder,  and  perhaps  more 
infmuating  and  attractive,  beauties  of  the 
Odyfley  be  defpifed  and  overlooked.  In  the 
one  we  are  placed  amidft  the  rage  of  ftorms  and 
tempefts  :  . 


»/ri  '     '  ,1  / 

tifietr    OTTU^VU,    on  A« 
Zivr,  ert    o»j    (>"   .0,  vdf>trrt 

XHCXSTTWIS.  ILIAD  xvi.  384. 

And  when  in  autumn  Jove  his  fury  pours, 
And  earth  is  loaden  with    inceflant   mowers  ; 
From  their  deep  beds  he  bids  the  rivers  rife, 
And  opens  all  the  flood-gates  of  the  Ikies. 

POPE. 

In  the  other,  all  is  tranquil   and  fedate,  and 
calmly  delightful  : 

-  Ovrl  ZTOT'  o  ttogos, 

*AA/'  et'ni  Zip'jjttio  fayviTfltoilccs  cipfecf 

'Zlxietios  eitincrn  u-ioe^d^nt  utfyaievs. 

ODYSS.  iv.  566. 

Stern  winter  fmiles  on  that  aufpicious  clime  j 
The  fields  are  florid  with  unfading  prime  ; 
B  b 
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From  the  bleak  pole  no  wine's  inclement  blow, 
Mold  the  round  hail,  or  (hake  the  fleecy  fnow  : 
But  from  the  breezy  deep,  the  Bleft  inhale 
The  fragrant  murmurs  of  the  weftern  gale. 

POPE. 

Accordingly,  to  diftinguifli  tire  very  different 
natures  of  the'e  poems,  it  was  anciently  the 
practice  of  thofe  who  ptrblicly  recited  them,  to 
reprefent  the  Iliad,  in  alluiion  to  the  b'lcodfhed 
it  defcribed,  in  a  robe  of  fcailet  ;  and  the 
Odyffey,  on  account  of  the  voyages  it  relates/ 
in  an  azure  vellment. 

The  predominant  paffion  of  Ulyfies  being 
the  love  of  his  country,'  for  the  fake  of  which 
He  even  refufes  immJrtalitr,  the  poet  has  taken 
every  occafion  to  difplay  it  in  the  livelieft  and 
moft  ftriking  colours.  The  fifft  time  we  be 
hold  the  hero,  we  find  him  difconfolately  fit 
ting  on  the  folitary  more,  fighing  to  re 
turn  to  Ithaca  NoVov  aav^o^yotv,  weeping  in- 
ceflantly,  arid  ftill  cafting  his  eyes  upon  the 
fea— 


*  While  a  goddefs,'  fays   Minerva  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  poem,  '  by  her  power  and  her 
'  allurements,  detains  him  from  Ithaca,  lie  is 

*  dying  with  defire  to  fee  even  fo  much  as  the 

*  fmoke   arife    from   his   much-loved    ifland  : 

*  tarda  flimt  ingrataque  temporal'     While  the 
luxurious  PhaeacKns  were  enjoying  a  delicious 
banquet,  he  attended  not  to  their  mirth  and 
inufic,  for  the  time  approached  when  he  was 
to  return  to  Ithaca  :  they  had  prepared  a  fhip 
for  him  to  fet  fail  in  the  very  next  morning  ; 
and  the  thoughts  of  his  approaching  hap'pineis 
having  engroffed.all  his  foul  — 

He  fate,  and  ey'd  the  fun,  and  wifh'd  the 


To  reprefent  his  impatience  more  ftrongly,  the 
poet  adds  a  mod  expreflive  fimile,  fuited  to  the 
fimplicity  of  ancient  times  :  '  The  fetting  of 
«  the  fun,'  fays  he,  *  was  as  welcome  and 
4  grateful  to  Ulyfles,  as  it  is  to  a  well-labour- 
«  ed  plowman,  who  earneftly  waits  its  decline, 
«  that  he  may  return  to  his  fupper,  Asgn-av 
"  fitti%i<r6»i  while  his  weary  knees  are  pain- 
*  fu!  to  hira  as  he  walks  a  Ion?, 


6   -fee  yisatcr 


'  Notwithstanding   all  the  pieafures   and   en- 

*  dearments    I   received   from  Calypfo,    yet,* 
fays  our   hero,    '  I  perpetually   bedewed  with 

*  my  tears  the  garments  which  this  immortal 

*  beauty  gave  to  me.' 


We  are  prefented  in  every  page  with  frefti  in- 
ftances  of  this  love  of  Kis  country}  and  his 
whole  behaviour  convinces  us  —  • 


This  generous  feriiment  runs  fike  a  golden 
vein  throughont  the  whole  poem. 

If  this  animating  example  were  duly  and 
deeply  inculcated,  how  ftr&ng  an  imprefiion 
would  it  neceflarily  make  upon  the  yielding 
minds  of  youth,  when  melted  and  mollified  by 
the  warmth  of  fuch  exalted  poetry  ? 

Nor  is  the  Odyfley  lefs  excellent  and  ufefui, 
in  the  amiable  pi£lure#  it  affords  of  private  af- 
feftions  and  dorneftic  tendernets  — 


• — -And  all  tfie  charities 

Qf  £rtl;cr;  fon,  a?id  brother • 


MlLTON. 


When  Ulyfres  Jefcends  into  the  infernal  re 
gions,  it  is  finely  contrived  that  he  mould 
meet  his  aged  mother  Anticlea.  After  his  firft 
forrow  and  furprize,  he  eagerly  enquires  into 
the  caufes  of  her  death,  and  adds — {  Doth  my 
*  father  yet  live  ?  does  my  fon  yet  poffefs  my 
'  dominions,  or  does  he  groan  under  the  tyran- 
'  ny  of  fome  iifurper  who  thinks  I  /hall  never  re- 
'  turn  ?  Is  my  wife  ftill  conftant  to  my  bed  ? 
'  or  hath  fome  noble  Grecian  married  her  l\ 
Thefe  queftions  are  the  very  voice  of  nature 
and  affection.  Anticlea  anfwers,  that  fhe  her- 
felf  died  with  grief  for  the  lofs  of  Ulyfles ;  that 
Laertes  lahguifties  away  life  in  folitude  and 
forrow  for  him  ;  and  that  Penelope  perpetually 
and  inconfolably  bewails  his  abfence  and  fighs 
for  his  return. 

When  the  hero,  difguifed  like  a  ftranger, 
has  the  firft  interview  with  his  father,  whom  he 
finu>  diverting  his  cares  with  rural  amufements 
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in  lus  little  garden,  he  informs  him  that  he 
had  feen  his  fon  on  his  travels,  but  now  def- 
pairs  of  beholding  him  again.  Upon  this  the 
ibrrow  of  Laertes  is  inexpreflible  :  Ulyfies  can 
counterfeit  no  longer,  but  exclaims  ardently — 

I,  I  am  he  !  O  father  rife  1  behold 
Thy  fon ! 

And  the  difcovery  of  himfelf  to  Telemachus, 
in  the  fixteenth  book,  in  a  fpeech  of  fhort  and 
broken  exclamations,  is  equally  tender  and  pa 
thetic. 

The  duties  of  univerfal  benevolence,  of 
charity,  and  of  hofpitality,  that  unknown  and 
unpraftifed  virtue,  are  perpetually  inculcated 
with  more  emphafis  and  elegance  than  in  any 
ancient  philofopher,  and  I  wifh  I  could  not  add 
than  in  any  modern.  Ulyfles  meets  with  a 
friendly  reception  in  all  the  various  nations  to 
which  he  is  driven 5  who  declare  their  in 
violable  obligations  to  protect  and  cherifli  the 
ftranger  and  the  wanderer.  Above  all,  how 
amiable  is  the  behaviour  of  Eumeus  to 
his  unknown  mafter,  who  aflcs  for  his  charity. 

*  It  is    not  lawful  for    me,'    fays    the   A<«; 
vY£og£o$,     «  I    dare  not  defpife  any   ftranger 

*  or   indigent    man,    even  if  he    were    much 

*  meaner  than  thou   appeareft  to  be  ;    for  the 
«  poor  and  ftrangers  are  fent  to  us  by  Jupiter  P 
— *  Keep,'  fays  Epiftetus,  '  continually  in  thy 
'  memory,  what  Eumeus  fpeaks  in  Homer  to 
«  the  difguifed    Ulyfles.'     I  am  fenfible,  that 
many    fuperficial   French  critics  have   endea 
voured  to  ridicule  all  that  pafTes  at  the  lodge  of 
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Eumeus,  as  coarib  and  indelicate,  and  below 
the  dignity  of  Epic  poetry  :  but  let  them  at 
tend  to  the  following  observation  of  the  ^--eatc-ll 
genius  of  their  naiion  :  '  Since  it  is  delightful.' 
lays  Fenelon,  '  to  fee  in  one  of  Titian's  land- 

*  fcapes  the  goats  climbing  up  a  hanging  rock, 

*  or  to   behold  in    one  of    Tenier's  pieces  a 
'  country  feaft   and  ruilic  dances ;    it  is  no 

*  wonder,  that  we  are  pleafed  with  fuch  na- 
'  tural  defcriptions  as  we  find  in  the  Odyfley. 
1  This  fimplicity  of  manners  feems  to  recaU 
'  the  golden  age.     I -am  more  pleafed  with  ho- 
'  neft  Eumeus,  than  with  the  polite  heroes  of 

*  Clelia  or  Cleopatra." 

The  moral  precepts  with  which  every  page  of 
the  Odyffey  is  pregnant,  are  equally  noble. 
Plato's  wi(h  is  here  accomplilhed ;  for  we  be 
hold  Virtue  perfonally  appearing  to  the  fons  of 
men,  in  htr  moft  awful  and  moft  alluring 
charms. 

The  remaining  reafons,  why  the  Odyfll-y  is 
equal  if  not  fuperior  to  the  Iliad,  and  why  it 
is  a  poem  moll  peculiarly  proper  for  the  pe- 
rafal  of  youth,  are,  becaufe  the  great  variety 
of  events  and  fcenes  it  contains,  intereft  and 
engage  the  attention  more  than  the  Iliad ;  be 
caufe  characters  and  images  drawn  from  fami 
liar  life  are  more  ufeful  to  the  generality  of 
readers,  and  are  alfo  more  difficult  to  be  drawn  j 
and  becaufe  the  conduct  of  this  poem,  confi- 
dered  as  the  moil  perfect  of  Epopees,  is  more 
artful  and  judicious  than  that  of  the  other. 
The  difcuflion  of  thefe  beauties  will  make  the 
fubje6l  of  fome  enfuing  paper. 
Z 
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Due  me,  parent^  celf-que  deminator  poli, 
iguocunque  placuit ;  nulla  parendi  mora  e/l ; 
Adfum  impiger.     Fac  nolle;  comitabor  gerxens, 
Malufque  patiar,  quod  bono  licuit  pati. 


ConduEl  me,  thou  of  beings  caufe  di<vine, 
Wherever  Vm  defiirid  in  thy  great  defign! 
Aftive,  I  follow   on :  for  Jbould  my  tuiil 
l,  I'm  impious  j  but  mujt .  follo--w  JlilL 


SENECA  EX  CLEAXTHE. 


HARRIS. 


BOZALDAB,    Caliph    of   Egypt,    had     gladnefs,    when    his    only  fon   Aboram,    for 
dwelt    fecurely    for  many  years    in    the     whom   he    had    crowded  his    treafuries    with 
filken  pavilions   of    pleafure,  and    had   every     gold,  extended  his  dominions  with  conquefts, 
morning  anointed  his  head  with  the  oil   of     and  lecured  them  with  impregnable   fortrefles, 

B  b  a 
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was  fuddenly  wounded,  as  he  was  hunting, 
with  an  arrow  from  an  unknown  hand,  and  ex 
pired  in  the  field. 

BorJdab,  in  the  diftraftion  of  grief  and 
defpair,  refufed  to  return  to  his  palace,  and 
retired  to  the  gloomieft  grotto  in  the  neigh- 
touring  mountain :  he  there  rolled  himfclf 
on  the  duft,  tore  away  the  hairs  of  his  hoary 
beard,  and  darned  the  cup  of  confolation  that 
Patience  offered  him  to  the  ground.  He  fuf- 
fered  not  his  minftrels  to  approach  his  prefence ; 
but  liftened  to  the  fcreams  of  the  melancholy 
birds  of  midnight,  that  flit  through  the  foli- 
litary  vaults  and  echoing  chambers  of  the  Py 
ramids.  '  Can  that  GOD  be  benevolent,'  he 
cried,  '  who  thus  wounds  the  foul,  as  from  an 

*  ambu/h,  with  unexpected  forrows,  and  crufhes 
'  his  creatures  in  a  moment  with  irremediable 

*  calamity  ?  Ye  lying  imans,  prate   to  us  no 

*  more  of  the  juftice   and   the  kindnefs  of  an 
'  all-direcYmg  and  all-loving  Providence!  He, 
«  vhjm  ye  pretend  reigns  in  Heaven,  is  to  far 
'  from  protecting  the  miferable  fons   of  men, 
'  that  he  perpetually    delights  to    blaft    the 
'  fweeteft   flowrets  in   the   garden  of  Hope; 

*  and,  like  a  malignant  giant,    to  beat  down 

*  the   ftrongeft  towers  of  Happinefs   with  the 

*  iron  mace  of  his  anger.     If  this  Being  pof- 
'  faffed  the  goodnefs  and  the  power  with  which 

*  flattering  priefts  have  inverted  him,  he  would 
'  doubtlcfs  be  inclined,  and  enabled  to  banifh 

*  thofe  evils  which  render  the  world  a  dungeon 
'  ofdiftrefs,  a  vale  of  vanity  and  woe,     I  will 
'  continue  in  it  no  longer!' 

At  that  moment  he  furioufly  raifed  his  hand, 
which  Defpair  had  armed  with  a  dagger,  to 
ftrike  deep  into  his  bofom  :  when  fuddenly 
thick  flafhes  of  lightning  fhot  through  rhe  ca 
vern,  and  a  being  of  more  than  human  beauty 
and  magnitude,  arrayed  in  azure  robes,  crown 
ed  with  amaranth,  and  waving  a  branch  of 
palm  in  his  right-hand,  arrefcd  the  arm  of 
the  trembling  and  aftonifhed  Caliph,  and  (aid 
with  a  majeftic  fmile — '  Follow  me  to  the  top 

*  of  this  mountain.' 

'  Look  from  hence,*  faid  the  awful  conduc 
tor;  'I  am  Caloc,  the  angel  of  Peace.  Look 
'  from  hence  into  the  .valley.' 

Bczaldab  opened  his  eyes  and  beheld  a  bar 
ren,  a  fultry,  and  folitary  ifland,  in  the  midft 
of  which  fat  a  pale,  meagre,  and  ghaftly  fi 
gure  -.  it  was  a  merchant  juft  perifhing  with 


famine,  and  lamenting  that  he  could  find  nei 
ther  wild  berries  nor  a  iingle  fpring  in  this  for 
lorn  uninhabited  defert  j  and  begging  the  pro 
tection  of  heaven  againft  the  tigers  that  would 
now  certainly  deftroy  him,  fmce  he  had  con- 
fumed  the  laft  fuel  he  had  collected  to  make 
nightly  fires  to  affright  them.  He  then  caft  a 
calket  of  jewels  on  the  fand,  as  trifles  of  no 
ufe  j  and  crept,  feeble  and  trembling  to  an  emi 
nence  where  he  was  accuftomed  to  fit  every 
evening  to  watch  the  fetting  fun,  and  to  give 
a  fignal  to  any  fhip  that  might  happily  approach 
the  ifland. 

'  Inhabitant  of  heaven,'  cried  Bozaldab, 
'  fuffer  not  this  wretch  to  perifh  by  the  fury 
'  of  wild  beafts.' — '  Peace,'  faid  the  Angel, 
'  and  obferve.' 

He  looked  again,  and  behold  a  veflel  arriv 
ed  at  the  defolate  ifle.  What  words  can  paint 
the  rapture  of  the  flarving  merchant,  when  the 
captain  offered  to  tranfport  him  to  his  native 
country,  if  he  would  reward  him  with  half 
the  jewels  of  his  cafket  ?  No  fooner  had  this 
pitilefs  commander  received  the  ftipulated  fum, 
than  he  held  a  confultation  with  his  crew,  and 
they  agreed  to  feize  the  remaining  jewels, 
and  leave  the  unhappy  exile  in  the  fame  help- 
lefs"  and  lamentable  condition  in  which  they 
difcovered  him.  He  wept  and  trembled,  in- 
treated  and  implored  in  vain. 

'  Will  Heaven  permit  fuch  injuftice  to  be 
«  praftifed  ?'  exclaimed  Bozaldab. « Look  again/ 
faid  the  Angel,  '  and  behold  the  very  fhip  in 
f  which,  fhort-fighted  as  thou  art,  thou 
«  wifhedft  the  merchant  might  embark,  dafh- 

*  ed     in    pieces    on    a  rock :    doft  thou  not 
'  hear  the  cries  of  the  finking  failors  ?  Prefume 

<  not  to  direft  the  Governor  of  the  Univerfe 
'  in  his  difpofal  of  events.     The  man  whom 
'  thou  haft  pitied    fhall   be   taken  from   this 
'  dreary  folitud^,  but  not  by  the  method  thou 
'  wouldft  prefcribe*.     His  vice  was  avarice,  by 
«  which  he  became  not  only  abominable,   but 
'  wretched  ;   he  fancied  fome   mighty   charm 
'  in  wealth,    which,  like   the  wand  of   Ab- 
'  diel,    would  gratffy  every    wifh   and  obvi- 
c  ate  every   fear.      This  wealth  he  has  now 

<  been    taught     not    only     to     defpife     but 
'  abhor  :     he    caft  his  jewels  upon  the  fand, 
'  and   confeffed    them   to   be  ufelefs ;    he  of- 

*  fered  part  of  them  to  the  mariners,  and  per- 
«  csived  them  to  be  pernicious ;  he  has  now 
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'  learnt,  that  they  are  rendered  ufeful  or  vain, 

*  good  or  evil,  only  by  the  fituation  und  tem- 
'  per  of  the  poffeflbr.     Happy  is  he  whom  dif- 
'  trefs  has  taught  wifdom !    But   turn   thine 
'  eyes  to  another  and  more  interefting  fcene.' 

The  Caliph  ihftantly  beheld  a  magnificent 
palace,  adorned  with  the  ftatues  of  his  ancef- 
tors  wrought  in  jafper  j  the  ivory  doors  of 
which,  turning  on  hinges  of  the  gold  of  Gol- 
conda,  difcovered  a  throne  of  diamonds,  fur- 
rounded  with  the  Rajas  of  fifty  nations,  and 
ambafladors  in  various  habits*  and  of  different 
complexions  5  on  which  fat  Aboram,  the  much- 
lamented  fon  of  Bozaldab,  and  by  his  fide  a 
princefs  fairer  than  a  Houri. 

'  Gracious  ALLA  !  It  is  my  fon,*  cried  the 
Caliph—'  O  let  me  hold  him  to  my  heart'.'— 
'  Thou  canft  not  grafp  an  unfubftantial  vifion,' 
replied  the  Angel  :  '  I  am  now  mewing  thee 

*  what  would  have  been  the  deftiny  of  thy  fon, 
'  had   he  continued   longer  on  the  earth.1 — 
'  And  why,'    returned  Bozaldab,  was  he  not 

*  permitted  to  continue  ?  Why  was  I  not  fuf- 
'  fered  to  be  a  witnefs  of  fo  much  felicity  and 

*  power  ?'— c  Confider  the  fequel,'  replied  he 
that  dwells  in  the   fifth    heaven.      Bozaldab 
looked  earneftly,    and  faw  the  countenance  of 
his  fon,    on  which  he  had  been  ufed  to  behold 
the  placid  fmile  of  fimplicity  and  the  vivid 
blufhes  of  health,  now  diftorted  with  rage,  and 
now  fixed  in  the  infenfibility  of  drunkennefs  : 
it  was  again  animated  with  difdain,  it  became 
pale  with  apprehenfion,  and  appeared  to  be  wi 
thered  by  intemperance  j  his  hands  were  ftained 
with  blood,  and  he  trembled  by  turns  with  fury 
and  terror  :    the  palace  fo  lately  mining  with 
oriental  pomp,  changed  fuddenly  into  the  cell 
of  a  dungeon,    where  his  fon  lay  ftretched  out 
on  the  cold  pavement,  gagged  and  bound,  with 


his  eyes  put  out.  Soon  after  he  perceived  the 
favourite  fultana,  who  before  was  feated  by 
his  fide,  enter  with  a  bowl  of  poifon,  which 
me  compelled  Aboram  to  drink,  and  afterwards 
married  the  fuccefipr  to  his  throne. 

'  Happy,1  faid  Caloc,  '  is  he  whom  Pro- 
'  vidence  has  by  the  angel  of  death  fnatched 
'  from  guilt !  from  whom  that  power  is  with- 

*  held,  which,  if  he  had  pofleffed,  would  have, 

*  accumulated  upon  himfelf  yet  greater  mifery 
'  than  it  could. bring  upon  others.' 

'  It  is  enough,'  cried  Bozaldab  ;  '  I  adore 
'  the  infcrutable  fchemes  of  Omnifcience ! 
'  From  what  dreadful  evil  has  my  fon  been  ref- 
«  cued  by  a  death,  which  I  rafhly  bewailed  as 
«  unfortunate  and  premature ;  a  death  of  inno- 

*  cence  and  peace,    which  has  blefled  his  me- 

*  mory  upon  earth,  and  tranfmitted  his  fpirit 
1  to  the  fkies  !' 

'  Caft  away  the  dagger,'  replied  the  heavenly 
meflenger,  '  which  thou  waft  preparing  to 
'  plunge  into  thine  own  heart.  Exchange  coitt- 
'  plaint  for  filence,  and  doubt  for  adoration. 

*  Can  a  mortal  look  down,  without  giddinefs 
'  and  ftupefa&ion,  into  the  vaft  abyfs  of  Eter- 

*  nal  Wifdom  ?  Can  a  mind  that  fees  not  infi- 
'  nitely,  perfectly  comprehend  any  thing  among 
'  an  infinity  of  objects  mutually  relative  ?  Can 
'  the  channels,  which  thou  commandeft  to  lt-s 
'  cut  to  receive  the  annual  inundations  of  the 
'  Nile,  contain  the  waters  of  the  Ocean  ?  Re- 
'  member,    that  perfect  happinefs   cannot   be 
'  conferred  on  a  creature  ;  for  perfeft  happineii 

*  is  an  attribute  as  incommunicable  as  perfecT: 
'  power  and  eternity.' 

The  Angel,  while  he  was  fpeaking  thus, 
ftretched  out  his  pinions  to  fly  back  to  the 
Empyreum  ;  and  the  flutter  of  his  wings  was 
like  the  rulhing  of  a  cataraft. 
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No.  LXXVIL     TUESDAY,  JULY  31,  1753. 


HOR. 


Peccare  docentes 
fallax  hijfarias  rnonet. 

To  taint  th"  attentive  mindjhe  tries 
With  tales  of  exemplary  <vice. 


TO    T-JKE    ADVENTURER. 


SIR, 


SHALL  make  no  apology  for  the  trouble  I 
am  about  to  give  you,  fince  I  am  fure  the 
motives  (hat  induce  me  to  give  it,  will  have  as 
much  weight  with  you  as  they  have  with  me  : 
I  mall  therefore,  without  further  preface,  re 
late  to  you  the  events  of  a  life,  which,  how 
ever  inlignifkant  and  unentertaining,  affords  a 
leflbn  of  the  higheft  importance  ;  a  lefibn,  the 
value  of  which  I  have  experienced,  and  may 
therefore  recommend. 

I  am  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  of  good 
family,  who,  as  he  was  a  younger  brother, 
purchafed  with  the  portion  that  was  allotted 
him  a  genteel  poft  under  the  government.  My 
mother  died  when  I  was  but  twelve  years  old  ; 
and  my  father,  who  was  excefiively  fond  of  me, 
determined  to  be  himfelf  my  preceptor,  and  to 
take  care  that  my  natural  genius,  which  his 
partiality  made  him  think  above  the  common 
rank,  mould  not  want  the  improvements  of  a 
liberal  education. 

He  was  a  man  of  fenfe,  with  a  tolerable 
(hare  of  learning.  In  his  youth  he  had  been  a 
free  liver,  and  perhaps  for  that  reafon  took 
fome  pains  to  become  what  is  called  a  free-thin 
ker.  But  whatever  famionable  frailties  be 
might  formerly  have  allowed  in  himfelf,  he  was 
now  in  advanced  life,  and  had  at  leaft  worldly 
wifdom  enough  to  know,  that  it  was  neceflary 
his  daughter  mould  be  reftrained  from  thofe  li 
berties  which  he  had  looked  upon  as  trifling 
errors  in  his  own  conduit.  He,  therefore,  la 
boured  with  great  application  to  inculcate  in 
me  the  love  of  order,  the  beauty  of  moral  rec 
titude,  and  the  happinefs  and  felf- reward  of  vir 
tue  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  profefled  it  his  defign 
to  free  my  mind  from  vulgar  prejudices  and 
fuperftition,  for  fo  he  called  Revealed  Religion. 
As  I  was  urged  to  chufe  virtue,  and  reject  vice, 
from  motive  which  had  no  neceflarv  connection 


with  immortality,  I  was  not  led  to  confider 
a  future  ftate  either  with  hope  or  fear  :  my  fa* 
ther,  indeed,  when  I  urged  him  upon  that  fub- 
je£l,  always  intimated  that  the  doctrine  of  im 
mortality,  whether  true  or  falfe,  ought  not  at 
all  to  influence  my  conduft  or  interrupt  my 
peace  ;  becaufe  the  virtue  which  fecured  hap 
pinefs  in  the  prefent  ftate,  would  alfo  fecure  it 
in  a  future  :  a  future  ftate,  therefore,  I  wholly 
difregarded,  and,  to  confefs  a  truth,  difbeliev- 
ed  ;  for  I  thought  I  could  plainly  difcover  that 
it  was  disbelieved  by  my  father,  though  he  had 
not  thought  fit  explicitly  to  declare  his  fenti- 
ments.  As  I  had  no  very  turbulent  paflions, 
a  du6lile  and  good  difpolition,  and  the  higheft 
reverence  for  his  underftanding,  as  well  as  the 
tendereft  iifFection  for  him,  he  found  it  an  eafy 
tafk  to,  make  me  adopt  every  fentiment  and  opi 
nion  which  lie  propofed  to  me  as  his  own  ;  ef- 
pecially  as  he  took  care  to  fupport  his  princi 
ples  by  the  authority  and  arguments  of  the  beft 
writers  againft  Chriftianity,  At  the  age  of 
twenty  I  was  called  upon  to  make  ule  of  all 
the  piulofophy  I  had  been  taught,  by  his  death  ; 
which  not  only  deprived  me  of  a  parent  I  moft 
ardently  loved,  but  with  him  of  all  the  eafe 
and  affluence  to  which  I  had  been  accuftomed. 
His  income  was  only  for  life,  and  he  had  ra 
ther  lived  beyond  than  within  it ;  confequently, 
there  was  nothing  left  for  me  but  the  pride  and 
helpleflnefs  of  genteel  life,  a  tafte  for  every 
thing  elegant,  and  a  delicacy  and  fenfibility 
that  has  doubled  all  my  fufferings.  In  this 
diftrefs  a  brother  of  my  mother's,  who  was  grown 
rich  in  trade,  received  me  into  his  houfe,  and  de 
clared  he  would  take  the  fame  care  of  me  as  if  I 
had  been  his  own  child.  When  the  firft  tranf- 
ports  of  my  grief  were  abated,  I  found  myfelf 
in  an  eafy  fituation,  and  from  the  natural  chcer- 
fulnefs  of  my  temper,  I  was  beginning  once  more 
to  tafte  of  happinefs.  My  uncle,  who  was  a  man 
of  a  narrow  underftanding  and  illiberal  education* 
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was  a  little  difgufted  with  me  for  employing  fo 
much  of  my  time  in  reading ;  but  ftill  more 
fo,  when  happening  to  examine  my  books,  he 
found  by  the  tit'.fs  that  fome  of  them  were 
what  he  called  blafphemy,  and  tended,  as  he 
imagined,  to  make  me  an  Atheift.  I  endea 
voured  to  explain  my  principles,  which  I  thought 
it  beneath  the  dignity  of  virtue  to  diiguife  or 
difavow ;  but  as  I  never  could  make  him  con 
ceive  any  difference  between  a  deift  and  an 
atheift,  my  arguments  only  ferved  to  confirm 
him  in  the  opinion  that  I  was  a  wicked 
wretch,  who,  in  his  own  phrafe,  believed  nei 
ther  God  nor  devil.  As  he  was  really  a  good 
man,  and  heartily  zealous  for  the  eftablifhed 
faith,  though  more  from  habit  and  prejudice 
than  reafon,  my  er^trs  gave  him  great  afflic 
tion  :  I  perceived  it  with  the  utmoft  concern  ; 
I  perceived  too,  that  he  looked  upon  me  with 
a  degree  of  abhorrence  mixed  with  pity,  and 
that  I  was  wholly  indebted  to  his  good- nature 
for  that  protection  which  I  had  flattered  myfelf  I 
fhould  owe  to  his  love.  I  comforted  myfelf, 
however,  with  my  own  integrity,  and  even 
felt  a  confcious  pride  in  fuffering  this  perfecu- 
tion  from  ignorance  and  folly,  only  becanfe  I 
was  fuperior  to  vulgar  errors  and  popular  fu- 
perftition  ;  and  that  Chriftianity  deferved  thefe 
appellations,  I  was  not  more  convinced  by  my 
father's  arguments  than  my  uncle's  conduit, 
who,  as  his  zeal  was  not  according  to  know 
ledge,  was  by  no  means  qualified  to  '  adorn  the 
'  doctrine  which  he  profefled  to  believe.' 

I  had  lived  a  few  months  under  the  painful 
fenfibility  of  receiving  continual  benefits  from 
»  perlbn  whofe  efteem  and  affection  I  had  loft, 
when  my  uncle  one  day  came  into  my  cham 
ber,  and  after  preparing  me  for  fome  unexpected 
good  fortune,  told  me  he  had  juft  had  a  propo- 
fal  of  marriage  for  me  from  a  man  to  whom  I 
could  not  poflibly  have  any  objection.  He 
then  named  a  merchant,  with  whom  J  had  of 
ten  been  in  company  at  his  table.  As  the 
man  was  neither  old  nor  ugly,  had  a  large  for 
tune  and  a  fair  character,  my  uncle  thought 
himfclf  Efficiently  ;iuthorifed  to  pronounce  as 
he  did, 'that  I  could  not  pofT.bly  have  any  ob 
jection  to  him.  An  objection,  however,  I  had 
which  I  told  my  uncle  was  to  me  infuperable  ; 
it  was,  that  the  perfon  whom  he  propofed  to  me 
sis  the  companion,  the  guide  and  director  of 


my  whole  life,  to  whom'  I  was  to  vow  not  only 
obedience  but  love,  had  nothing  in  him  thafc 
could  ever  engage  my  affection  :  his  underftand- 
ing  was  low,  his  fentiments  msan  arrd  indeli 
cate,  and  his  manner  impolite  and  unpkafing. 
'  What  ituff  is  all  this,'  interrupted  my  uncle  j 
'  fentiments  indelicate !  unpolite  !  his  under- 
'  Handing,  forfooth,  not  equal  to  your  own  ! 

*  Ah,  child,  if  you  had  lefs  romance,  conceit 
'  and  arrogance,  and  more  true  difcretion  and 
<  prudence,    it  would  do  ycu  more  good  than 
'  all  the  f.ne  becks  you  have  confounded  your 

*  poor  head  with,  and  what  is  worfe,  perhaps, 

*  ruined   your  poor  foul.      I  own,  it  went  a 
'  little  againft  my  confcience  to  accept  my  ho- 

*  neft  friend's  kind  offer,  and  give  him  fuch  a 
'  pagan  for  his  wife,      But  how  know  I  whe- 
'  ther  the  believing  hufband  may  not  convert 

*  the  unbelieving  wife  ?•*— As  to  your  flighty 

*  objections,    they  are  fuch  nonfenfe,  that  { 
'  wonder  you  can  fuppofe  me  fool  enough  to 
'  be  deceived  by  them,      No,  child;  wife  as 
'  you  are,  you  cannot  impofe  upon  a  man  who 
'  has  lived  as  many  years  in  the  world  as  I 

*  have.    I  fee  your  motive  ;  you  have  fome  in- 

*  fidel  libertine  rake  in  your  eye,  with  whom 
'  you  would  go  headlong  to  perdition.     But  I 
'  mall  take  care  not  to  havcyour  foul  to  anfwer 
'  for  as  well  as  your  perfon,     Either  I  mail 
'  difpofe  of  you  to  an  honeft  man   that   may 

*  convert  you,  or  you  fhall  difpofe  yourfelf  how 
'  you  pleafe  for  me  ;    for  I  difclaim  all  further 

*  care  or  trouble  about  you  :  fo  I  leave  you  to 
'  coniider,  whether  or  no  the  kindnefs  I  have 
'  fhewn  you,  entitles  me  to  fome  little  influ- 
'  enceover  you,  and  whether  you  chufe  to  feek 
'  protection  where  you  can  find  it,  or  accept  of 
'  the  happy  lot  Providence  has  cut  out  for  you.' 

He  left  me  at  the  clofe  of  this  fine  ha 
rangue,  and  I  ferioufly  fet  myfejf  to  confider  as 
he  bade  me,  which  of  the  two  ftates  he  had 
fet  before  me  I  ought  to  chufe  ;  to  fubmjt  to 
a  legal  fort  of  proftitution,  with  the  additional 
weight  of  perjury  on  my  confcience,  or  to  ex- 
pofe  myfelf  to  all  the  diftrefies  of  friendlefs 
poverty  and  unprotected  youth.  After  fome 
hours  of  deliberation,  I  determined  on  the 
latter,  and  that  more  from  principle  than  in 
clination  j  for  though  my  delicacy  would  hr.vi 
iu!."f.i  extremely  in  accepting  a  hufband,  at 
leaft  indifferent  to  me  ;  yet  as  my  heart  vya,s 
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perfectly  difengaged,  and  my  temper  naturally 
eafy,  I  thought  I  could  have  been  lefs  unhappy 
in  following  my  uncle's  advice,  than  I  might 
probably  be  by  rejecting  it :  but  then  I  muft 
have  fubmitted  to  an  action  I  could  not  think 
juftifiable,  in  order  to  avoid  mere  external  dif- 
trefles.  This  would  not  have  been  philofo- 
phical.  I  had  always  been  taught,  that  vir 
tue  was  of  itfelf  fufficient  to  happinefs  ;  and 
that  thofe  things  which  are  generally  efteemed 
evils  could  have  no  power  to  difturb  the  feli 
city  of  a  mind  governed  by  the  eternal  rule  of 
right,  and  truly  enamoured  of  the  charms  of 
moral  beauty.  I  refolved,  therefore,  to  run 
all  rifques,  rather  than  depart  from  this  glo 
rious  principle  ;  I  felt  myfelf  raifed  by  the 
trial,  and  exulted  in  the  opportunity  of  mew 
ing  my  contempt  of  the  fmiles  or  frowns  of 
fortune,  and  of  proving  the  power  of  virtue  to 
fuftain  the  foul  under  all  accidental  circum- 
ftances  of  diftrefs. 

I  communicated  my  refolution  to  my  uncle, 
afluring  him  at  the  fame  time  of  my  everlaft- 
ing  gratitude  and  refpect,  and  that  nothing 
mould  have  induced  me  to  offend  or  difobey 
him,  but  his  requiring  me  to  do  what  my  rea- 
fon  and  confcience  difapproved  j  that  fuppofmg 
the  advantages  of  riches  to  be  really  as  great  as 
he  believed,  yet  ftill  thofe  of  virtue  were  greater, 
and  I  could  not  refolve  to  purchafe  the  one  by 
a  violation  of  the  other  ;  that  a  falfe  vow  was 
certainly  criminal ;  and  that  it  would  be  doing 
an  aft  of  the  higheft  injurtice,  to  enter  into  fo 
folemn  an  engagement  without  the  power  of 
fulfilling  it ;  that  my  affections  did  not  depend 
c.n  my  own  will ;  and  that  no  man  mould  pof - 
itis  my  perfon,  who  could  not  obtain  the  firft 
place  in  my  heart. 

I  was  furprifed  that  my  uncle's  impatience 
had  permitted  me  to  go  on  thus  far  ;  but  look 
ing  in  his  face,  I  perceived  that  paffion  had 
kept  him  filent.  At  length  the  gathering 
ftorm  burft  over  my  head  in  a  torrent  of  re 
proaches.  My  reafons  were  condemned  as  ro 
mantic  abfurdities,  which  I  could  not  myfelf 
believe  ;  I  was  accufed  of  defigning  to  deceive, 
and  to  throw  myfelf  away  on  fome  worthlefs 
fellow,  whofe  principles  were  as  bad  as  my  own. 
It  was  in  vain  for  me  to  aflert  that  I  had  no 
fuch  defign,  nor  any  inclination  to  marry  at 
all]  my  uncle  could  iboner  have  believed  the 


grofleft  contradiction,  than  that  a  young  wo 
man  could  fo  ftrenuoufly  refufe  one  man  with 
out  being  prepoffefied  in  favour  of  another.  As 
I  thought  myfelf  injured  by  his  accufations  and 
tyranny,  I  gave  over  the  attempt  to  mitigate 
his  anger.  He  appealed  to  Heaven  for  thejuf- 
tice  of  his  refentment,  and  againft  my  in  - 
gratitude  and  rebellion  ;  and  then  giving  me  a 
note  of  fifty  pounds,  which  he  faid  would  keep 
me  from  immediate  indigence,  he  bade  me 
leave  his  houfe,  and  lee  his  face  no  more.  I 
bowed  in  fign  of  obedience ;  and  collecting  all 
my  dignity  and  refolution,  I  arofe,  thanked 
him  for  his  paft  benefits,  and  with  a  low  curt- 
fey  left  the  room. 

In  lefs  than  an  hour  I  departed  with  my  lit 
tle  wardrobe  to  the  houfe  of  a  perfon  who  had 
formerly  been  my  father's  fervant,  and  who 
now  kept  a  (hop  and  let  lodgings.  From  hence 
I  went  the  next  day  to  vilit  my  father's  ne 
phew,  who  was  in  pofleffion  of  the  family  ef- 
tate,  and  had  lately  married  a  lady  of  great  for 
tune.  He  was  a  young  gentleman  of  good 
parts,  his  principles  the  fame  as  my  father's, 
though  his  practice  had  not  been  quite  agreea 
ble  to  the  ftrict  rules  of  morality  :  however, 
fetting  afide  a  few  of  thofe  vices  which  are 
looked  upon  as  genteel  accomplimments  in  yoang 
fellows  of  fortune,  I  thought  him  a  good  fort 
of  man  5  and  as  we  had  always  lived  in  great 
kindnefs,  I  doubted  not  that  I  mould  find  him 
my  friend,  and  meet  with  approbation  and  en 
couragement  at  leaft,  if  not  affiftance  from  him. 
I  told  him  my  ftory,  and  the  reafons  that  had 
determined  me  to  the  refufal  that  had  incurred 
my  uncle's  difpleafure.  But  how  was  I  difap- 
pointed,  when,  inftead  of  the  applaufe  I  ex 
pected  for  my  heroic  virtue  and  unmerited  per- 
fecutions,  I  perceived  a  fmile  of  contempt  on 
his  face,  when  he  interrupted  me  in  the  follow 
ing  manner  :  '  And  what,  in  the  devil's  name, 

*  my  dear  coufin,  could  make  a  woman  of  youi* 
'  fenfe  behave  fo  like  an  ideot :   What !  forfeit 

*  all  your  hopes  from  your  uncle,   refufe  an  ex- 

<  cellent  match,  and  reduce  yourfelf  to  beggary, 
'  becaufe  truly  you  were  not  in  love  ?  Surely, 

*  one  might  have  expected  better  from  you  even 
«  at  fifteen.     Who  is  it  pray  that  marries  the 
'  perfon  of  their  choice  ?    For  my  own  part, 
«  who  have  rather  a  better  title  to  pleafe  myfelf 

<  with  a  good  fifteen  hundred  a  year,  than  you 
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*  who  have  not  a  rtiiliincr,  I  found  it  would  not 
'  do,  and  that  there  was  Something  more  to  be 
c  fought  after  in  a  wife  than  a  pretty  face  or  a 
'  genius  ?  Do  you  think  I  cared  three  farthings 

*  for  the  woman   I  married  ?  No,  faith.     But 
.'  her  thirty  thoufand  pounds  were  worth  hav- 
'  ing;    with  that  I  can  purchafe  a  ieraglio  of 
'  beauties,  and  indulge  my  tafte  in  every  kind 
'  of  pkauire.    And  pray  what  is  it  to  me  whe- 
c  ther  niy  wife  has  beauty,  or  wit,  or  elegance, 

*  when  her  money  will  fupply  me  with  all  that 
«  in  others  ?  You,  con  fin,,  had  an  opportunity 
'  of  being  as  happy  as  I  am  :  the  men,  believe 
'  me,   would  not  like  you  a  bit  the  worfe  for 
'  being  married  :  en  the  contrary,  you  would 
'  find,  that  for  one  who  took  notice  of  you  as 
'  a  fmgle  vc  man,  twenty  would  be  your  ad- 
'  mirers  and  humble  fervants  when  there  was 
'  no  danger  of  being  taken   in.       Thus  you 
'  might  have  gratified  all  your  paifions,  made 
'  an  elegant  figure  in  life,  r.nd  have  chofen  out 
'  fome  gentle  fwain   as  romantic  and  poetical 
'  as  you  pleafed  for  your  Cecilbee.     The  good 


'  John  Trot  hufbrmd.  would  have  been  ealily 
'  managed,  and  '  Here  my  indignation 

(  could  be  contained  no  longer,  and  I  was 
'  leaving  the  room  in  difdain,  when  he  caught 
'  me  by  the  hand — '  Nay,  prithee,  my  dear 
'  coufin,  none  of  thefe  violent  airs.  I  thought 
'  you  and  I  had  known  one  another  better. 
'  Let  the  poor  fouls,  who  are  taught  by  priefts 
'  and  their  nurfes  to  be  afraid  of  hell-fire, 
'  and  to  think  they  mall  go  to  the  devil  for 
'  following  nature  and  making  life  agreeable, 
'  be  as  outrageoufly  virtuous  as  they  pleale  : 
'  you  have  too  much  fenfe  to  be  frighted  at- 

*  bugbears  5    you  know  that  the  term  of  your 
4  exiftence    is    but    fliort ;    and    it    is  highly 

*  reafonable    to  make  it  as  pleafant  as  poffi  - 
'  hie.'     I  was  too  angry  to  attempt  confut 
ing  his  arguments  ;    but,    burfting  from  his 
hold,  told  him  I  would  take  care    not  to  give 
him   a    fecond    opportunity  of  infulting  my 
diftrefs,   and    affronting    my   underftanding  j 
and  fo  left  his  houfe  with  a   refolution  never 
to  enter  it  again, 

Y 
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WENT  home  mortified  and  difappointed. 

My  i'pirits  funk  into  a  dejection,  which  took 
from  me  for  many  days  all  inclination  to  ftir 
out  of  my  lodging,  or  to  fee  a  human  face.  At 
length  I  refolved  to  trv,  whether  indigence  and 
friendmip  were  really  incompatible,  and  whe 
ther  I  mould  meet  with  the  fame  treatment 
from  a  female  friend,  whole  affecV.on  had  been 
the  principal  pleafure  of  my  youth.  f  Surely,' 
thought  I,  '  the  gentle  Amanda,  v^hofe  heart 
'  feems  capable  of  every  tender  and  generous 
'  fentiment,  will  do  juftice  to  the  innocence 

*  and  integrity  of  her  unfortunate  friend  ;   her 
'  tendernefs  will  encourage  my  virtue  and  ani- 

*  mate  my  fortitude  ;  her  praifes  and  endear - 

*  nients   will   compenfate    all  my   hard/hips.' 
Amanda  was  a  fmgle  woman  of  a  moderate  in 
dependent  fortune,  which  I  heard  me  was  going 
to  beftow  on  a  young  officer,  who  had  little  or 
nothing  befides  his  commiffion.    I  had  ue  dgubt 
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of  her  approbation  of  my  refufing  a  mercenary 
match,  fince  fhe  herfelf  had  chofen  from  motives 
fo  oppofite  to  thofe  which  are  called  prudent. 
She  had  been  in  the  country  fome  months,  fo 
that  my  misfortunes  had  not  reached  her  ear  till 
I  myfelf  related  them  to  her.  She  heard  me 
with  great  attention,  and  anfwered  me  with 
politeneis  enough,  but  with  a  coldnefs  that  chil 
led  my  very  heart.  '  You  are  fenfible,  my  dear 
<  Fidelia,'  laid  fhe,  '  that  I  never  pretended 
'  to  fet  my  underitanding  in  competition  with 
'  your's.  I  knew  my  own  inferiority  ;  ar^l 
'  though  many  of  your  notions  and  opinions 
'  appeared  to  me  very  ftrange  and  particular,  I 
'  never  attempted  to  difpute  them  with  you. 
(  To  be  fure,  you  know  bcft  ;  but  it  feems  f» 
t  me  a  very  odd  conduct  for  one  in  your  fitua- 
'  tion  to  give  offence  to  fo  good  an  uncle  ;  firft  by 

*  maintaining  doitrines  which  may  be  very  true 

*  for  aught  I  know,  but  which  ::re  very  contrary 

C  c 
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'  to  the  received   opinions  we  are   brought  up 
'  in,  and  therefore  are  apt  to  mock  a  common 

*  underftanding  5  arid  fecondly,  to  renounce  his 
'  protection,  and  throw  yourleff  into  the  wide 
'  world,  rather  than  marry   the  man  he  chofe 
'  for   you  ;    to  whom,  after  all,    I  do  not  find 
'  you  had  any  real  objection,  nor  any  antipathy 

*  for  his  perfon. ' — '  Antipathy,  my  dear  !'  laid 
I ;  '  are  there  not  many  degreeSvbetween  loving 
'  and  honouring  a  man  preferably  to  all  others^ 
'  and  beholding  him  with  abhorrence  and  aver- 
'  fion  ?  The   firft  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  duty 
'  of  a  wife/  a  duty  voluntarily  taken  uporr  her  - 
'  felf,  and  engaged  in  under  the   molt  folemr? 
'  contract.     As  to  the  difficulties-  that  may  :it- 
'  tend  my  frieridlefs,    unprovided  ftate,    fince 

*  they  are  the  confeqnences  of  a  virtuous  actiony 
'  they  cannot  really  be  evife,  nor  can  they  dif- 
'  ttirb  that  happineis  which  is  the  e*iit  of  virtue.' 
•*—'  I  am  heartily  gfed,'  anfwered  me,  *  that 

*  you  have  found  the  art  of  making  yourfelf 

*  happy  by  the  force  of  imagination.       I  wifh 
'  your  enthufiafm  may  continue  ;  and  that  you 
'  may  ftill  be  further  convinced,   by  your  own 
'  experience,  of  the  folly  of  mankind,  in  fup- 

*  pofing  poverty  anddifgrace  to  be  evifs.' 

I  was  rut  to  the  foul  by  the  unkiixf  manner 
which  accompanied  this  farcafm,  and  was  going 
to  remonfeate  againft  her  unfriendly  treatment, 
when  her  lovef  came  in  with  another  gentleman, 
who  in  fpite  of  my  full  heart  engaged  my  atten 
tion,  and  for  a  while  made  me  forget  the  ftings 
of  unkindnefs.  The  beauty  and  gracefftlnelV 
of  his  perfon  caught  my  eyey  and  tire  poKte- 
uefs  of  his  addrels  and  the  elegance  of  his  com 
pliments  foon  prejudiced  me  in  favour  of  his 
understanding.  He  was  introdtk:ed  by  the 
Captain  to  Amanda  as  his  moft  intimate  friend; 
and  feemed  defirous  to  give  credit  to  1m  friend's 
judgment  by  making  himfelf  as  agreeable  as 
poffible.  He  fucceeded  fo  well,  that  Amanda 
was  wholly  engrofled  by  the  plenfure  of  his 
conversation,  and  the  care  of  entertaining  her 
lover  and  her  new  gueft  j  her  face  brightened, 
and  her  good  humour  returned.  When  I 
arofe  to  leave  her,  fhe  prefled  me  fo  earneltly 
to  (lay  dinner,  that  I  could  not,  without  dil^ 
covering  how  much  I  refented  her  behaviour, 
refufe.  This,  however,  I  fhoukl  pj-obably 
have  done;  as  I  was  naturally  diipoied  to  fhow 
every  fentiment  of  my  heart,  had  not  a  lecret  wi(h- 


arol'e  tliere  to  knovCr  a  little  irrore  of  this  agr'e**- 
able  ftranger.  This  inclined  me  to  think  it 
prudent  to  conceal  my  refentnient,  and  to  ac 
cept  the  civilities  of  Amanda.  The  converfa- 
tion  grew  more  and  more  pkafing  j  I  took  my 
fhare  in  it,  and  had  more  than  my  fhare  of 
the  charming  ftranger' s  notice  and  attention. 
As  we  all  grew  more  and  more  unreferved, 
Amanda  dropt  hints  in  the  courfe  of  the  con  - 
verfation  relating  to  my  ftoryv  my  fentiments, 
and  unhappy  fituation.  Sir  George  Freelove, 
for  that  was  the  young  gentleman's  name,  lil- 
tened  greedily  to  all  that  was  laid  of  me,  and 
Itemed  to  eye  me  with  earfiefl  curiofky  as  well 
as  admiration.  We  did  not  part  till  it  was- 
late/  and  Sir  George  ?ni5fted  on  attending  me 
to  my  lodgings  :  I  ftrongly  refilled  it,  not 
without  a  ienfatton  which  more  properly  be 
longed  to  the  female  than-  the  philofopber,  and 
which  I  condemned  in  myfelf  as  ariiing  from 
difhoneft  pride.-  I  could  not  without  pain  fuf- 
fer  the  polite  Sir  Geoige,  upon  fo  Ihort  an  ac- 
qifaintanee,  to  diicover  the  meannefs  of  my 
abode.  To  avoid  this,  I  lent  for  a  chair  ;  but 
was  confufed  to  find  that  Sir  George  and  his 
fervants  prepared  to  attend  it  on  foot  by  way 
of  gnard  }  it  was  in  vain  to  difpute  j  he  him 
felf  walked  before,  and  his  iervants  followed 
it.  I  was  covered  with  blumes,  when,  after 
all  this  parade,  he  handed  me  in  at  the  little 
(hop  doar>  and  took  leave  with  as  profound 
relpeft  as  if  he  had  guarded  me"  to  a  palace. 
A  thoufand  different  thoughts  kept  me  from- 
clofing  my  eyes  that  night.'  The  behaviour  of 
Amanda  wounded  me  to  the  Ibul  :  I  found 
that  I  mult  look  on  her  as  no  more  than  a  com 
mon  acquaintance  )  and  that  the  world  did  not 
contuin  one  perfon  whom  I  could  call  my  friend. 
My  heart  felt  defolate  and  forlorn  j  I  knew 
not  what  cotttTe  to  take  for  niy  future  fubfift- 
ence  ;  the  pain  which  my  pride  had  juft  given 
me,  convinced  me  that  I  was  far  from  having' 
conquered  the  pallions  of  humanity,  and  that 
I  mould  feel  too  len»bly  all  the  mortification* 
which  attend  on  poverty. 

I  determined,  however,  to  fubdue  this 
pride,  and  called  to  my  ailiftance  the  examples 
of  ancient  lages  and  philofophers,  who  delpifed 
riches  and  honours,  and  felt  no  inconveniences 
from  the  malice  of  fortune.  I  had  almolt  rea-, 
foned  nw'Vlf  into  *.  contempt  for  the  world, 
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and  fancied  myfelf  fuperior  to  its  fmiles  or 
frowns,  when,  the  idea  of  Sir  George  Freelove 
rufhed  upon  my  mind,  and  deftrcyed  at  once 
the  whole  force  of  my  reafoning.  I  found, 
that  however  I  might  difregard  the  reft  of  the 
world,  I  could  not  be  indifferent  to  his  opi 
nion  j  and  the  thought  of  being  defpiied  by 
him  was  infupportable,  I  recollected  that  my 
condition  was  extremely  different  from  that 
of  an  old  philefopher,  whole  rags  perhaps  were 
the  means  of  gratifying  his  pride,  by  attract 
ing  the  notice  and  refpeft  of  mankind  :  at 
Jeaft,  the  philofopher's  fchemes  and  wiflies  were 
very  different  from  thole  which  at  that  time 
were  taking  poffeffion  of  my  heart.  The  looks 
and  behaviour  of  Sir  George  left  me  no  doubt 
that  I  had  made  as  deep  an  impreffion  in  his 
favour  as  be  had  done  in  mine.  I  could  not 
bear  to  lofe  the  ground  J  had  gained,  and  to 
throw  myfelf  into  a  ftate  below  his  notice.  I 
fcorned  the  thoughts  of  inipofing  on  him  with 
regard  to  my  circumftances,  in  cafe  he  fliould 
really  have  had  favourable  intentions  for  me  ; 
yet  to  difgrace  myfelf  for  ever  in  his  eye,  by 
iubmitting  to  fervitude,  or  any  low  way  of 
fupporting  myfelf,  was  what  I  could  not  bring 
myfelf  to  refolve  orr. 

In  the  midft  of  thefe  refleclions  I  was  fur- 
prifed  the  next  morning  by  a  vifit  from  Sir 
George.  He  made  refpeftful  apologies  for  the 
liberty  he  took  j  told  me  he  had  learnt  from 
my  friend,  that  the  unkindnefs  and  tyranny  of 
an  uncle  had  caft  me  into  uneafy  circumftances  • 
and  that  he  could  not  know,  that  fo  much 
beauty  and  merit  were  fo  unworthily  treated 
by  fortune,  without  earneftly  vviming  to  be 
the  inftrument  of  doing  me  more  juftice.  He 
entreated  me  to  add  dignity  and  value  to  his 
life,  by  making  it  conducive  to  (he  happinefs 
«f  mine  ;  and  was  going  on  with  the  moft  fer 
vent  offers  of  fervice,  when  I  interrupted  him 
by  faying  that  thf  re  was  nothing  in  his  power 
that  I  could  with  honour  accept,  by  which 
my  life  could  be  made  happier,  but  that  ref- 
peft  which  was  due  to  me  as  a  woman  and  a 
gentlewoman,  and  which  ought  to  have  pre 
vented  fuch  offers  of  fervice  from  a  ftranger, 
as  could  only  be  juftified  by  a  long  experienced 
friendship  ;  that  I  was  not  in  a  fituation  to 
receive  vifits,  and  muft  decline  his  acquaint 
ance,  which  neverthelefs  in  a  happier  part  of 
my  life  would  have  given  me  plealure. 


He  now  had  recourfe  to  all  the  arts  of  his 
fex,  imputing  his  too  great  freedom  to  the 
force  of  his  pafTion,  proteiling  the  moft  invio 
lable  refpeft,  sn;l  imploring  on  his  knees,  and 
even  with  tears  that  I  would  not  punim  him  fo 
fevevely  as  to  deny  him  the  liberty  of  feeing 
me,  and  making  himfelf  more  and  more  wor 
thy  of  my  elleeni.  My  weak  heart  was  but 
too  much  touched  by  his  artifices,  and  I  had 
only  jult  fortitude  enough  to  perfevere  in  re 
filling  his  vilsts,  and  to  iniift  on  his  leaving 
me,  which  at  laft  he  did  j  but  it  was  after 
Inch  a  proiuiion  of  tendernefs,  prayers,  and 
proteftations,  that  it  was  Ibrne  time  before  i 
could  recall  my  reaibn  enough  to  refieft  on  the 
whole  of  his  behaviour,  and  on  my  own  lirua- 
tion,  which  compared  left,  rac  but  little  doubt 
vf  .his  difhosourabie  views. 

J  determined  never  more  to  admit  him  to 
>ny  prefence,  and  accordingly  gave  orders  to 
be  denied  if  lie  came  again.  My  reafon  ap 
plauded,  but  my  heart  reproached  me,  and 
heavily  repined  at  the  rigid  determination  of 
prudence.  I  knew  that  I  a&ed  rightly,  and  I 
expected  that  that  confciouihefs  would  make 
me  happy  :  but  I  found  it  otherwife  }  I  was 
wretched  beyond  what  I  had  ever  felt  or  formed 
any  idea  of  $  I  difcovered  that  my  heart  was 
entangkd  in  a  paffion  which  muft  for  ever  be 
combated,  or  indulged  at  the  expence  of  vir 
tue,  I  now  confidered  riches  as  truly  defira- 
bje,  fince  they  would  have  placed  me  above 
difgraceful  attempts,  and  given  me  reafonable 
hopes  of  becoming  the  wife  of  Sir  George 
Freelove.  I  was  difcontented  and  unhappy, 
but  furprifed  and  difappointed  to  find  myfelf 
fo,  lince  hitherto  I  had  no  one  criminal  action 
to  reproach  myfelf  with  5  on  the  contrary,  my 
difficulties  were  all  owing  to  my  regard  for 
virtue. 

J  refolved,  however,  to  try  ftill  farther  the 
power  of  virtue  to  confer  happinefs,  to  go  on 
in  my  obedience  to  her,  and  patiently  wait  fpr 
the  good  effects  of  it.  But  I  had  ftronger 
difficulties  to  go  through  than  any  I  had  yet 
experienced.  Sir  George  was  too  much  prac- 
tifed  in  the  arts  of  feduclion,  to  be  difcour- 
aged  by  a  firft  repulfe  :  every  day  produced 
either  fome  new  attempt  to  fee  me,  or  a  letter 
full  of  the  moft  paffionafe  proteftations  and 
entreaties  for  pardon  and  favour.  It  was  in 
vain  I  gave  orders  that  no  more  letters  mould 
C  c  » 
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be  taken  in  from  him  ;  he  had  fo  many  dif 
ferent  contrivances  to  convey  them,  and  di 
rected  them  in  hands  fo  unlike,  that  I  was 
furprized  into  reading  them  contrary  to  my 
real  intentions.  Every  time  I  (Hired  out  he 
was  fure  to  be  in  my  way,  and  to  employ  the 
inoft  artful  tongue  that  ever  enfnared  the  heart 
of  woman,  in  blinding  my  reafon  and  awaken 
ing  my  paeons. 

My  virtue,  however,  did  not  yet  give  way, 
but  my  peace  of  mind  was  utterly  deitroyed. 
Whenever  I  was  with  him,  I  fummoned  all 
iny  fortitude,  and  conftantly  repeated  my  com- 
rnnnds  that  he  mould  avoid  me.  His  difobe- 
diencfc  called  for  my  refentmem,  and,  in  fpite 
of  my  melting  heart,  I  armed  my  eyes  with 
anger,  and  treated  him  with  as  much  difdaiu 
as  I  thought  his  unworthy  defign  deferved. 
But  the  moment  he  left  me,  all  my  refolution 
juribck  me.  I  repined  at  my  fate  :  I  even 
inunr.ured  againft  the  SOVEREIGN  RULER  "of 
ail  tilings,  for  making  me  fubjecT:  to  paffions 
which  I  could  not  fubdue,  yet  muft  not  in 
dulge  :  I  compared  my  own  fituation  with 
that  ot  my  libertine  coufin,  whofe  pernicious 
arguments  I  had  heard  with  hoiror  and  deteft- 
?ricn,  who  guye  the  reins  to  every  defire, 
whofe  houfe  was  fhe  feat  of  plenty,  mirth, 
#nd  delight,  whofe  face  was  covered  over  with 
smiles,  and  whofe  heart  feemed  free  from  for- 
row  and  care.  «  Is  not  this  man,'  faid  I. 

*  happier  than  I  am  1   And  if  fo,  where  is  the 

*  worth  of  virtue  ?    Have  I   not  facrificed  to 

*  her  my  fortune  and  my  friends  ?  Do  I  not 

*  daily  facrifice  to  her  my  darling  inclination  ? 

*  Yet  what  is  the  compensation  fhe  offers  me  ? 
'  What  are  my  profpecls  in   rhis  world  but 
'  p'-verty,  mortification,    difappointment,  and 
'  grief?    Every    v  i/h    of   my    heart   denied, 
<  every   pafilon    of   humanity    combated   and 
'  hurt,    though  never  conquered  !    Are  thefe 
'  the.  Meffings  with  which  Heaven  diftinguimes 
'  its   favourites  ?    Can   the  King  of   Heaven 
'  want  power  or  will  to  diftinguifh  them  ?  Or 
'  d'_.es   he   leave  his   wretched  creatuies  to  be 

*  the  fport  cf  chance,  the   prey  of  wickednefs 
*•  and   malice  ?    Surely,    no.       Yet  is  not  the 

*  condition  of  the   virtuous  often  more  mifer- 

*  able  than  that  of  the  vicious  ?  I  myfelf  have 
'  experienced  that  it  is.      I  am  very  unhappy, 
4  u...i  ilt  ip  likelihood  of  my  being  otherwife 


'in  this  woild — and  all  beyond  the  grave 
'  is  eternal  darknefs.  Yet  why  do  I  fay, 
'  that  I  have  no  profpecl:  of  happinefs  ?  Does 
'  not  the  moft  engaging  of  men  offer  me  all 
'  the  joys  that  love  and  fortune  can  beftow  ? 
1  Will  not  he  protect  me  from  every  infult  of 
'  .the  proud  world  that  feoffs  at  indigence  ? 
'  Will  not  his  liberal  hand  pour  forth  the 
'  means  cf  every  pleafluc,  even  of  that  high- 
'  eft  and  trucii  of  all  plcaiyres,  the  power  of 
'  relieving  the  fufferings  of  my  fellow-crea- 
'  tures,  of  changing  the  tears  of  diftrefs  into 

*  tears  of  joy  and  gratitude,  of  communicat- 
'  ing  my  own  happinefs  to  all  around   me  ? 
1  Is   not  this  a  ftate  far  preferable  to  that  in 
'  which  virtue  has  placed  me  ?    But  what  is 
'  virtue  ?    Is   not  happinefs  the  laudable  pur- 
«  fuit  of  rcafon  ?    Is  it  not  then  laudable  to 

*  purfu;  it  by  the  moft  probable  means  ?  Have 
'  I  not  been   accufing  Providence  of  unkind- 
'  nefs,    whilft   I  myfelf  only  am  in  fault  for 
'  rejecting  its  offered  favours  ?  Surely,  I  have 

*  miftaken   the  path  of  virtue :    it   muft   be 
'  that  which  leads  to  happinefs.     The    path 

<  which  I  am  in,  is  full  of  thorns  and  briars, 
'  and    terminates    in   impenetrable   darknefs ; 
'  but   I  fee  another  that  is  ftrewed  with  fiow- 
'  ers,  and  bright  with  the  funftune  of  profpe- 
'  rity  :  this,  furely,  is  the  path  of  virtue,  and 
«  the  road  to  happinefs.      Hither,    then,  let 
'  me  turn  my  weary  fteps  ;  nor  let  vain  and 
'  idle  prejudices  fright  me  from  felicity.      It 
'•  is  furely  impofRble  that  I  Ihould  offend  GOD, 

<  by  yielding  to  a  temptation  which  he  has 

*  given  me  no  motive  to  reiift.     He  has  allotted 

*  me  a  fhort  and  precarious  exiftence,  and  has 
'  placed  before   me  good  and  evil.     What  is 
'  good  but  pleafure  ?    What  is  evil  but  pain  ? 
'  lleafon  and  nature  direft  me  to  chufe  the 
'  firft  and  avoid  the  laft .    I  fought  for  happinefs 
'  in  what  is  called  virtue,  but  I  found  it  not  : 
f  fhall  J  not  try  the  other  experiment,  fnice  I 
5  think  I  can  hardiy  be  more  unhappy  by  fol- 
f  lowing  inclination,  than  1  am  by  denying  it  ?' 

Thus  had  my  frail  thoughts  wandered  into 
a  wildernefs  of  en  or,  and  thus  had  I  nlmoft 
reafoned  myfelf  out  of  every  principle  of  mo 
rality,  by  purfuing  through  all  their  confe- 
quences  the  doctrines  which  had  been  taught 
me  as  rules  of  life  and  prefcriptions  for  felicity, 
the  taiifmans  of  Truth,  by  which  I  fh,ould 
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be  fecured  in  the  ftorms  of  adverfity,  and  liften 
without  danger  to  the  fyrens  of  temptation  ; 
when  in  the  fatal  hour  of  my  preiumption,  fit 
ting  alone  in  my  chamber,  collecting  argu 
ments  on  the  fide  of  paffion,  almoft  diftracted 
with  doubts,  and  plunging  deeper  and  deeper 
into  falfehood,  I  faw  Sir  George  Freelove  at  my 
feet,  who  had  gained  admittance,  contrary  to 
my  orders,  by  corrupting  my  landlady.  It 
is  not  necefiary  to  delcribe  to  you  his  arts,  or 
the  weak  efforts  of  that  virtue  which  had  been 
gracioufly  implanted  in  my  heart,  but  when  I 
had  taken  impious  pains  to  undermine  by  falle 
reafoning,  and  which  now  tottered  from  the 
foundation :  fuffice  it  that  I  fubmitted  to  the 
humiliation  I  have  fo  well  deferred  ;  and  tell 
you,  that,  in  all  the  pride  of  human  reafon,  I 
dared  to  condemn,  as  the  effect:  of  weaknefs 
and  prejudice,  the  ftill  voice  of  confcience 
which  would  yet  have  warned  me  from  ruin  ; 
that  my  innocence,  my  honour,  was  the  facri- 
fjce  to  paffion  and  fophiftry ;  that  my  boafted 
philofophy,  and  too  much  flattered  underftand 
ing,  preferred  me  not  from  the  loweft  depth 
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of  infamy,  which  the  weakeft  of  my  fex  with 
humility  and  religion  would  have  avoided. 

I  now  experienced  a  new  kind  of  wretched- 
nef's.  My  vile  feducer  tried  in  vain  to  re 
concile  me  to  the  mameful  life  to  which  he  had 
reduced  me,  by  loading*  me  with  finery,  and 
lavishing  his  fortune  in  procuring  me  pleasures 
which  I  could  not  tafte,  and  pomp  which  feem- 
ed  an  infult  on  my  difgrace.  In  vain  did  I  re 
collect  the  arguments  which  had  convinced  me 
of  the  lawfulnefs  of  accepting  offered  pleasures, 
and  following  the  dictates  of  inclination :  the 
light  of  my  underftanding  was  darkened,  but 
the  lenfe  of  guilt  was  not  loft.  My  pride  and 
my  delicacy,  if,  criminal  as  I  was,  I  may  dare 
to  call  it  fo,  fuffered  the  moft  intolerable  mor 
tification  and  difguft,  every  time  I  reflected 
on  my  infamous  fituation.  Every  eye  feemed 
to  upbraid  me,  even  that  of  my  triumphant 
feducer.  O  depth  of  mifery  !  to  be  confcious 
of  deferving  the  contempt  of  him  I  loved,  and 
for  whofe  fake  J  was  become  contemptible  i% 
myfelf! 

Y 
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Quifnam  igitur  liver  ?  fapiens  fibi  qui  imperiofus ; 

Quern  neque  pauperies,  neque  mors,  neque  vincula  terrent ; 

Rejponfare  cupidimbus,  contemnere  honores 

fortify  et  in  feipfo  totus:  teres  atque  rotundus,  \ 

(.xterni  ne  quid  valeat  per  la^ve  morari.  HOB.. 

Who  then  is  free  ? — the  wife,  who  well  maintains 

An  empire  o'er  himfelf:  whom  neither  chains, 

Nor  want,  nor  death,  with  Jla<vijb  fear  infpire  j 

Who  boldly  answers  to  his  warm  defire\ 

Who  can  ambition  s  vaineft  gifts  defpife  j 

Firm  in  himfelf  'who  on  himfelf  relies  ; 

Poliftd  and  round  who  runs  his  proper  courfe, 

And  breaks  misfortune  with  fiperior  force.  FRANCIS. 


'  [j  •'HIS  was  the  ftate  of  my  mind  during  a 
JL  year  which  I  pafled  in  Sir  George's 
houfe.  His  fondnefs  was  unabated  for  eight 
months  of  the  time ;  and  as  I  had  no  object 
to  mare  my  attention,  neither  friend  nor  re 
lation  to  call  off  any  part  of  my  tendernefs, 
all  the  love  of  a  heart  naturally  affectionate 
centered  in  him.  The  firft  dawnings  of  un- 
kinJnefs  were  but  too  vifible  to  my  watchful 
eyes.  I  had  now  all  the  torments  of  jealoufy 


to  endure,  till  a  cruel  certainty  put  an  end  to 
them.  I  learnt  at  length,  that  my  falle  lover 
was  on  the  brink  of  marriage  with  a  lady  of 
great  fortune.  I  immediately  refolved  to  leave 
him  ;  but  could  not  do  it  without  firft  venting 
my  full  heart  in  complaints  and  reproaches. 
This  provoked  his  rage,  and  drew  on  me  info- 
lence,  which  though  I  had  deferred,  I  had 
not  learnt  to  bear.  I  returned  with  fcorn, 
which  no  longer  became  me,  all  the  wages  of 
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my  fin,  and  the  trappings  of  my  fhame,  and 
left  his  houfe  in  the  bittereft.  anguifh  of  refent- 
ment  and  defpair. 

I  returned  to  my  old  lodgings  ;  hut  unable 
to  bear  a  fcene  which  recalled  every  circu'm- 
itance  of  my  undoing,  afhamed  to  look  in  the 
face  of  any  creature  who  had  fe  en  me  innocent, 
wretched  in  myfelf,  and  hoping  from  change 
.of  place  fome  abatement  of  my  mil'ery,  I  put 
myfelf  into  a  poft-chaife  at  two  in  the  morn 
ing,  with  orders  to  the  driver  to  carry  me  as 
far  from  town  as  he  could  before  the  return  of 
night,  leaving  it  to  him  to  thufe  the  road. 

My  realbi)  and  my  Jenfes  feemed  benumbed 
and  fhlpifkd  during  my  journey.  I  made  no 
reflections  on  what  I  was  about,  por  formed 
any  defign  for  future  life.  When  night  came, 
my  conductor  would  have  flopped  at  a  large 
town,  but  I  bid  him  go  on  to  the  next  village. 
There  I  alighted  at  a  paultry  inn,  and  difmifV 
fed  my  vehicle,  without  once  confid.cring  what 
I  was  to  do  with  myfelf,  or  why  I  chofe  that 
place  for  my  abode.  To  fay  truth,  I  can  give 
no  account  of  my  thoughts  at  this  period  of 
time;  they  were  all  confufed  and  diftrafted, 
A  fhort  frenzy  muft  have  filled  up  thole  hours, 
of  which  my  memory  retains  fuch  imperfeft 
traces.  I  remember  only,  that  without  hav- 
ingpulled  offmy  cloaths,  I  left  the  inn  as  foon  as 
I  faw  the  day,  and  wandered  out  of  the  village. 

My  unguided  feet  carried  me  to  a  range  of 
willows  by  a  river's  fide,  where  after  having 
walked  fome  time,  the  frefhnefs  of  the  air  re 
vived  my  fenfes,  and  awakened  my  reafon. 
My  reafon,  my  memory,  anguifh  and  defpair, 
returned  together  !  Every  circumftance  of  my 
paft  life  was  prefent  to  my  mind  :  but  moft 
the  idea  of  my  faithlefs  lover  and  my  criminal 
love  tortured  my  imagination,  and  rent  my 
bleeding  heart,  which,  in  fpite  of  all  its  guilt 
and  all  its  wrongs,  retained  the  tenderefl  and 
moft  ardent  affection  for  its  undoer.  This  un 
guarded  affection,  which  was  the  effecl:  of  a 
gentle  and  kind  nature,  heightened  the  anguifh 
of  refentment,  and  compleated  my  mifery.  In 
vain  did  I  call  off  my  thoughts  from  this 
gloomy  retrofpecl,  and  hope  to  find  a  gleam  of 
comfort  in  my  future  profpefts.  They  were 
ft  ill  more  dreadful :  poverty,  attended  by  in 
famy  and  want,  groaning  under  the  cruel  hand 
of  oppreifion  and  the  taunts  of  infolence,  was 


before  my  eyes.  I,  who  had  once  been  the 
darling  and  the  pride  of  indulgent  parents, 
who  had  once  been  beloved,  refpecled,  and  ad 
mired,  was  now  the  outcaft  of  human  nature, 
deipii'ed  and  avoided  by  all  who  had  ever  loved 
rne7  by  all  whom  I  had  moft  loved !  hateful  to 
myfelf,  belonging  to  no  one,  expofed  to  wrongs 
and  iniults  from  all ! 

I  tried  to  find  out  the  caufe  of  this  difinal 
change,  and  how  far  I  was  myfelf  the  occafion 
of  it.  My  conduft  with  refpecl  to  Sir  George, 
though  I  fpontaneoully  condemned,  yet,  upon 
recollection,  I  thought  the  arguments  which 
produced  it  would  jttitify.  But  as  my  prin 
ciples  could  not  preferve  me  from  vice,  neither 
could  they  fuftain  me  in  adverfity  :  confcienee 
was  not  to  be  perverted  by  the  fophiftry 
which  had  beclouded  my  reafon.  And  if  any, 
by  imputing  my  conduit  to  error,  mould  ac 
quit  me  of  guilt,  Jet  them  remember,  it  is  yet 
true,  that  in  this  uttennoft  diftrefs,  I  was  nei 
ther  fuftained  by  the  confcioufnefs  of  innocence, 
nor  the  hope  of  reward :  whether  I  looked 
backward  or  forward,  all  was  confufion  and 
anguifh,  diftraclion  and  defpair,  I  accufed  the 
Supreme  Being  of  cruelty  and  injuftice,  who, 
though  he  gave  me  not  fufficient  encourage 
ment  to  refilt  defire,  yet  punifhed  me  with  the 
conlequences  of  indulgence.  '  If  there  is  a 
'  GOD,'  cried  I,  '  he  muft  be  either  tyranni- 
'  cal  and  cruel,  or  regardlefs  of  his  creatures. 

*  I  will   no   longer   Endure  a  being  which  is 
'  undefervedly  miferable   either    from   chance 
'  or  defign,    but  fly   to   that   annihilation  in 
'  which   all   my   profpe&s  terminate.      Take 
'  back,*  faid   I,    lifting  my  eyes  to  Heaven, 
'  the  hateful  gift   of   exiftence,    and   let  my 

*  duft  no  more  be  animated  to  fuffering,   and 
'  exalted  to  mifery.' 

So  faying,  I  ran  to  the  brink  of  the  river,  and 
was  going  to  plunge  in,  when  the  cry  of  fome 
perfon  very  near  me  made  me  turn  my  eyes  to 
fee  whence  it  came.  I  was  accofted  by  an  el 
derly  clergyman,  who  with  looks  of  terror, 
pity,  and  benevolence,  afked  what  I  was  about 
to  do.  At  firft  I  was  fullen,  and  refufed  to 
anfwer  him  ;  but  by  degrees  the  compaffion  he 
mowed,  and  the  tendernefs  with  which  he 
treated  me,  foftened  my  heart,  and  gave  vent 
to  my  tears. 

«  O !  Madam,'  faid  he,  «  thefe  are  gracious 
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*  figns,  and  unlike  thofe  which  firft  drew  my 

*  attention,  and  made  me  watch  you  tmobferv- 

*  ed,  fearing  fome  fatal   purpofe  in  your  mind. 

*  What   muft    be   the   thoughts   which  could 
'  make  a  face  like  yours  appear  the  picture  of 

*  horror  !   I  was  taking  my  morning  walk,  and 

*  have  ieen  you  a  confiderable  time  ;  fometimes 
"  flopping   and    wringing  your   hands,   fome- 

*  times  quickening  your  pace,  fometimes  walk - 
'  ing  with  your  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  till 
'  you  raifed  them  to  heaven,  with  looks*  not  of 

*  fupplication  and  piety,  but  rather  of  accufa- 
'  tion  and  defiance.     For  pity  tell  me  how  is 

*  it   that  you   have  quarrelled   with    yourfelf, 
'  with  life,    nay  even   with   Heaven  ?     Recal 
'  your  realbn  and  your  hope,  and  let  this  fea- 

*  fonable   prevention   of  your   purpofe  be   an 

*  earned  to  you  of  good  things   to   come,  of 
'    GOD'S  mercy  not   yet  alienated  from   you, 

*  and  ftooping  from  his   throne  to   fave  your 

*  foul  from  perdition/ 

The  tears  which  flowed  in  rivers  from  my 
eyes  while  he  talked,  gave  me  fo  much  relief, 
that  I  found  myielf  able  to  fpeak,  and  defirous 
to  exprefs  my  gratitude  for  the  good  man's  con 
cern  for  me.  It  was  fo  long  fince  I  had  known 
the  joys  of  confidence,  that  I  felt  furprifing 
pleafure  and  comfort  from  unburthening  my 
heart,  and  telling  my  kind  deliverer  every 
circumftance  of  my  ftory,  and  every  thought 
of  my  diftra&ed  mind.  He  muddered  to  hear 
me  upbraid  the  Divine  Providence  j  and  flop 
ping  me  fhort,  told  me,  he  would  lead  me  to 
one  who  mould  preach  patience  to  me,  whilft 
fhe  gave  me  the  example  of  it. 

As  we  talked,  he  led  me  to  his  own  houfe, 
and  there  introduced  me  to  his  wife,  a  middle- 
aged  woman,  pale  and  emaciated,  but  of  a 
cheerful  placid  countenance  who  received  me 
with  the  greateft  tendernefs  and  humanity. 
She  faw  I  was  diftreffed,  and  her  companion 
was  beforehand  wnh  my  complaints.  Her 
tears  flood  ready  to  accompany  mine ;  her 
looks  and  her  voice  expreffed  the  kindefl  con 
cern;  and  her  afliduous  cares  demon  ftrafed  that 
true  politenefs  and  hofpitality,  which  is  not  the 
effeft  of  art  but  of  inward  benevolence.  While 
fhe  obliged  me  to  take  fome  refremment,  her 
hufband  gave  her  a  fhort  account  of  my  ftory, 
and  of-  the  ftate  in  which  he  had  found  me. 


2O7 

This  poor  lady/  faid  he,  '  from  the  fault  of 
her  education  and  principles,  fees  every  thing 
through  a  gloomy  medium  :  me  accufes  Pro 
vidence,  and  hates  her  exiftence  for  thofc 
evils  which  are  the. common  lot  of  mankind 
in  this  fhort  ftate  of  trial.  YOH*  my  dear, 
who  are  one  of  the  greateil  fuiferers  I  have 
known,  are  beft  qualified  to  cure  her  of  her 
faulty  impatience,  and  to  convince  her,  by 
your  own  example,  that  this  world  is1  not  the 
place  in  which  virtue  is  to  find  its  reward. 
She  thinks  noone  fo  unhappy  as  herfelfj  but  if 
fhe  knew  all  that  you  have  gone  through, 
flie  would  furely  be  lenfible,  that  if  you  are 
happier  than  fhe,  it  is  only  becaufe  your 
principles  are  better/ 

'  Indeed,  my  dear  Madam/  faid  /he,  '  that 
is  the  only  advantage  I  have  over  you  ;  but 
that,  indeed,  outweighs  every  thing  elfe.  It 
is  now  but  ten  days  fmce  I  followed  to  the 
grave  my  only  fon,  the  furvivor  of  eight 
children,  who  were  all  equally  the  objefts  of 
my  fondeft  love.  My  heart  is  no  lefs  tender 
than  your  own,  nor  my  affections  lefs  warm. 
For  a  whole.year  before  the  death  of  my  laft 
darling,  I  watched  the  fatal  progrefs  of  his 
difeafe,  and  faw  him  fuffer  the  moft  amazing 
pains.  Nor  was  poverty,  that  dreaded  evil 
to  which  you  could  not  fubmit,  wanting  to 
my  trials.  Though  my  hufband  is  by  his 
profefEoa  a  gentleman,  his  income  is  fo  fmall, 
that  I  and  my  children  have  often  wanted 
necefTaries :  and  though  I  had  always  a 
weakly  constitution,  I  have  helped  to  fup- 
port  my  family  by  the  labour  of  own  hands. 
At  this  time  I  am  confuming,  by  daily  tor- 
fares,  with  a  cancer  which  muft  fhortly  be 
my  death.  My  pains,  perhaps,  might  be 
mitigated  by  proper  afliftance,  though  no 
thing  could  preferve  my  life  5  but  I  have  not 
the  means  to  obtain  that  alfiftance/—- — '  O 
hold/  interrupted  I,  my  foul  is  fhocked  at 

the  enumeration  of  fuch  intolerable    fuffer- 
i^ 

ings.  How  is  it  that  you  fupport  them? 
Why  do  I  not  fee  you,  in  delpair  like  mine, 
renounce  your  exiftence,  and  put  yourlelr" 
out  of  the  reach  of  torment  ?  But  abt^ve  all, 
tell  me  how  it  is  poffible  for  you  to  prefeive, 
amidft  fuch  complicated  mileiy,  that  appear 
ance  of  cheearfulnef s  and  fcrenc  complacency 
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*  which  mines  fo  remarkably  in  your   counte- 

*  nance,   and  animates   every   look   and  mo- 
«  tion?' 

*  That    cheerfulness  and  complacency,'  an- 
fwered   the   good    woman,      *  I    feel   in   my 

*  heart.      My  mind   is    not  only  ferene,    but 

*  often  experiences  the  higheft  emotions  of  joy 
'  and  exultation,  that  the  brighteft  hopes  can 
'  give.' — '  And  whence,'  faid  I,  «  do  you  de- 
'  rive    this  aftoniming  art  of  extracting  joy 

*  from  mifery,  and   of  fmiling  amidft  all  the 
'  terrors  of  pain,  forrow,  poverty,  and  death  ?' 
She  was  filent  a  moment ;  then  ftepping  to  her 
ck>fet,  reached  a  Bible,  which  me  put  into  my 
hands.     «  See  there,'  faid  (he,  '  the  volume  in 

*  which  I  learn  this  art.    Here  I  am  taught  that 
'  everlafting  glory  is  in  ftore  far  all  who  will 
'  accept  it  upon  the  terms  which  Infinite  Per- 
'  fection  has  prefcribed ;  here  I   am  promifed 

*  confolation,  aflitfance  and  fupport,  from  the 

*  LORD  OF  LIFE  ;  and  here  I  am  afiured  that 

*  my  tranfient  afflictions  are  only  meant  to  fit 
'  me  for  eternal   and  unfpeakable   happinefs. 
'  This  happinefs  is  at  hand.  The  mort  remainder 
'  of  my  life  feems  but  a  point,  beyond  which 
'  opens  the  glorious  profpect  of  immortality. 
'  Thus  encouraged,  how  mould  I  be  dejected  ? 
'  Thus  fupported,  how  (hould  I  fink  ?    With 
'  fuch  profpects,  fuch  allured   hopes,  how  can 
«  I  be  otherwife  than  happy  ?' 

While  Hie  fpoke,  her  eyes  fparkled,  and  her 
whole  face  feemed  animated  with  joy.  I  was 
ftruck  with  her  manner,  as  well  as  her  words. 
Every  fyllable  /he  uttered  feemed  to  fink  into 
my  foul,  fo  that  I  never  can  forget  it.  I  re- 
folved  to  examine  a  religion  which  was  cap 
able  of  producing  fuch  effects  as  I  could  not 
attribute  either  to  chance  or  error.  The  good 
couple  preffed  me  with  fo  much  unaffected 
kindnefs,  to  make  their  little  parfonage  my 
afylum  till  I  could  better  difpofe  of  myfelf, 
that  I  accepted  their  offer.  Here  with  the  af- 
fiftance  of  the  clergyman,  who  is  a  plain,  fen- 
fible,  and  truly  pious  man,  I  have  ftudied  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  evidences  cf  their 
authority.  But  after  reading  them  with  can 
dour  and  attention,  I  found  all  the  extrinfic 
arguments  of  their  truth  fuperfluous.  The 
excellency  of  their  precepts,  the  confiftency  of 
their  doctrines,  and 'the  glorious  motives  and 
encouragements  to  virtue  which  they  propofe, 


together  with  the  ftriking  example  I  had  before 
my  eyes  of  their  falutary  effects,  left  me  no 
doubt  of  their  divine  authority. 

During  the  time  of  my  abode  here,  I  have 
been  witnefs  to  the  more  than  heroic,  the  joy 
ful,  the  triumphant  death  of  the  dear  good 
woman.  With  as  much  foffnefs  and  tender- 
nefs  as  ever  I  faw  in  a  female  character,  me 
fliewed  more  dauntlefs  intrepidity  than  the 
fterneft  philofopher  or  the  proudeft  hero.  No 
torment  could  (hake  the  conftancy  of  her  foul, 
or  length  of  pain  wear  out  the  ftrength  of  her 
patience.  Death  was  to  her  an  object  not  of 
horror  but  of  hope.  When  I  heard  her  pour 
forth  her  laft  breath  in  thankfgiving,  and  faw 
the  fmile  of  extafy  remain  on  her  pale  face 
when  life  was  fled,  I  could  not  help  crying  out 
in  the  beautiful  language  I  had  lately  learned 
from  the  Sacred  Writings — '  O  Death  !  where 
'  isthyfting?  O  Grave !  where  is  thy  vic- 
'  tory?' 

I  am  now  preparing  to  leave  my  excellent 
benefactor,  and  get  my  bread  in  a  fervice,  to 
which  he  has  recommended  me,  in  a  neigh 
bouring  family.  A  ftate  of  fervitude,  to  which 
once  I  could  not  refolve  to  yield,  appears  no 
longer  dreadful  to  me ;  that  pride,  which 
would  have  made  it  galling,  Chriftianity  has 
fubdued,  though  philofophy  attempted  it  in 
vain.  As  a  penitent,  I  mould  gratefully  fub- 
mit  to  mortification  ;  but  as  a  Chriftian,  I  find 
myfelf  fuperior  to  every  mortification,  except 
the  fenfe  of  guilt.  This  has  humbled  me  to 
the  duft  :  but  the  full  affurances  that  are  given 
me  by  the  Saviour  of  the  World,  of  the  Di 
vine  pardon  and  favour  upon  fincere  repent 
ance,  have  calmed  my  troubled  fpirit,  and  filled 
my  mind  with  peace  and  joy,  which  the  world 
can  neither  give  nor  take  away.  Thus,  without 
any  change  for  the  better  in  my  outward  ciri 
cumftances,  I  find  myfelf  changed  from  a  dif 
fracted,  poor,  defpairing  wretch,  to  a  content 
ed,  happy,  grateful  being ;  thankful  for,  and 
pleafed  with  my  prefent  ftate  of  exiftence,  yet 
exulting  in  the  hope  of  quitting  it  for  endlefs 
glory  and  happinefs. 

O!  Sir,  tell  the  unthinking  mortals,  who  will 
not  take  the  pains  of  inquiring  into  thofe  truths 
which  moft  concern  them,  and'who  are  led  by  fa- 
fhion,  and  the  pride  of  human  reafon,  Into  a 
contempt  of  the  Sacred  Oracles  of  GOD  ;  tell 
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ttll  them  thefe  amazing  effects  of  the  power 
of  Chriftianity  :  tell  them  this  truth  which 
experience  has  taught  me,  that,  '  Though 
'  Vice  is  conftantly  attended  by  mifery,  Vir- 
'  tue  itfelf  cannot  confer  happrnefs  in  this 


'  world,    except  it  be  animated  with  the.hopes 
c  of  eternal  blifs  in  the  world  to  come.' 


I  am,  &c. 


FIDELIA. 


No.  LXXX.     SATURDAY,   AUGUST  n,  1753. 

ffoa  difunt  crajji  quidam,  qui  JJudiofus  ab  hujufmodi  libris  deterreant,  ceu  poeticis,  ut  vacant,  et  ad 
morum  integritntem  qffidentlbus.  Ego  <vero  dignos  cenfeo  quos  et  omnibus  in  ludis  prtflegant  ado- 
Iffcentiae  lite  fat  ores,  etfibi  legant  r elegant  que  fenos. 

ERASMUS. 

'There  are  not  wanting  perfons  fo  dull  and  infcnfible,  as  to  deter  Jludents  from  reading  books  of  this 
kind,  which,  they  fay,  are  poetical,  and  pernicious  to  the  purity  of  morals  :  but  I  am  of  opinion  t 
that  they  are  not  only  'worthy  to  be  read  by  the  injlruflors  of  youth  in  their  fchools,  but  thht  the 
old  and  experienced  jhould  again  and  again  perufe  them. 


REATNESS,  novelty,  and  beauty, 
~  are  ufually  and  juftly  reckoned  the  three 
principal  fources  of  the  pleafures  that  ftrike  the 
imagination.  If  the  Iliad  be  allowed  to  abound 
in  objects  that  may  be  referred  to  the  firft  fpe- 
cies,  yet  theOdyfTey  may  boaft  a  greater  num 
ber  of  images  that  are  beautiful  and  uncommon. 
The  vail  variety  of  fcenes  perpetually  fluffing 
before  us,  the  train  of  unexpected  events,  and 
the  many  fudden  turns  of  fortune  in  thisdiver- 
fified  poem,  muft  more  deeply  engage  the  reader, 
and  keep  his  attention  more  alive  and  active, 
than  the  martial  uniformity  of  the  Iliad.  The 
continual  glare  of  a  fingle  colour  that  unchange 
ably  predominates  throughout  a  whole  piece,  is 
apt  to  dazzle  and  difguft  the  eye  of  the  beholder. 
I  will  not,  indeed,  prefume  to  fay  with  Voltaire, 
that  among  the  greateit  admirers  of  antiquity, 
there  is  fcarce  one  to  be  found  who  could  ever 
read  the  Iliad  with  that  eagernefs  and  rapture, 
which  a  woman  feels  when  me  perufes  the  no 
vel  of  Zayde  ;  but  will,  however,  venture  to 
affirm,  that  the  Speciofa  Miracula  of  the  Odyf- 
fey  are  better  calculated  to  excite  cur  curiofity 
and  wonder,  and  to  allure  us  forward  with  un- 
extinguifhed  impatience  to  the  cataftrophe, 
than  the  perpetual  tumult  and  terror  that  reign 
through  the  Iliad. 

The  boundlefs  exuberance  of  his  imagination, 
his  unwearied  fpirit  and  fire,  MKUUXTC»  -xvf, 
has  enabled  Homer  to  diverfify  the  defcriptions 
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of  his  battles  with  many  circumftances  of  great 
variety  :  fometimes  by  fpecifying  the  different 
characters,  ages,  profeffions,  or  nations,  of 
his  dying  heroes  ;  fometimes  by  defcribing  dif 
ferent  kinds  of  wounds  and  deaths  ;  and  fome 
times  by  tender  and  pathetic  ftrokes,  •  "<hich 
remind  the  reader  of  the  aged  parent  who  is 
fondly  expecting  the  return  of  his  fon  juft  mur 
dered,  of  the  defolate  condition  of  the  widows 
who  will  now  be  enllaved,  and  of  the  children 
that  will  be  darned  againft  the  ftones.  But 
notwithftanding  this  delicate  art  and  addrefs  iu 
the  poet,  the  fubjeft  remains  the  fame  j  and 
from  this  famenefs,  it  will,  I  fear,  grow  tedious 
and  infipid  to  impartial  readers  ;  thefe  fmall 
modifications  and  adjuncts  are  not  fufficiently 
efficacious  to  give  the  grace  of  novelty  to  repi- 
tjtion,  and  to  make  tautology  delightful  :  the 
battles  are,  indeed,  nobly  and  varioufly  paint 
ed,  yet  ftill  they  are  only  battles.  But  when 
we  accompany  UlyfTes  through  the  manifold 
perils  he  underwent  by  fea  and  land,  and  vifit 
with  him  the  ilrange  nations  to  which  the  anger 
of  Neptune  has  driven  him,  all  whofe  manners 
and  cuftoms  are  defcribed  in  the  mod  lively  and 
picturefque  terms  ;  when  we  furvey  the  won 
drous  monfters  he  encountered  and  efcaped— 
Antiphaten,  Scyllawque,  et  eum  Cyclops  Charibdin  \ 
Antiphates  his  hideous  feaft  devour, 
Charybdis  bark,  and  Polyphemus  roar. 

FRANCIS. 
D  d 
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when  we  fee  him  refufe  the  charms  of  Calypfo, 
and  the  cup  of  Circe  ;  when  we  defcend  with 
him  into  hell,  and  hear  him  converfe  with  all 
the  glorious  heroes  that  afTifted  at  the  Trojan 
war;  when,  after  ftruggling with  ten  thoufand 
difficulties  unforefeen  and  ahnort  unrurmount- 
ab!e,  he  is  at  bft  reftosed  !o  the  peaceable  pcf- 
feflion  cf  his  kingdom  and  his  queen  ;  when 
fuch  objects  aa-  thefe  are  difplayed,  f'o  new  and 
fo  interefting  ;  when  all  the  defcriptions,  inci 
dents,  fcenes,  and  perfons,  .differ  fo  widely 
from  each  other ;  then  it  is  that  poetry  becomes 
*  a  perpetual  fealt  of  neclared  Tweets-,'  and  a 
feaft  of  fuch  an  exalted  nature,  as  to  produce 
neither  fatiety  nor  difguft. 

But  befides  its  variety,,  the  OdyflYy  is  the 
moft  amufing  asd  entertaining  of  all  other 
poerr*;  on  account  of  the  pictures  it  prefer ves- 
to  us  of  ancient  manners,  cuftoms,  laws,  and 
politics,  and  of  tne  dcmeftic  life  of  the  heroic 
ages.  The  more  any  nation  Becomes  poliflied, 
the  more  the  gennin*  feel-i-ngs'  of-  natiue-are 
difguifed,  and;  their  manners  ars  confcquently 
lefs adaptedtobeara-faithfuldefsriptioH.  Good- 
breeding  is  founded  on  the  ciifHrntiktion  or  fop-- 
preffion  of  fuch  fentiments-,  as  «iay  probably 
prov/'ve  or  offend  thole  with  wham  we  converfe- 
The  little  forms  aivi'  ceremonies'  which  have 
been  introduced  into  civil  life  by  the  moderns, 
are  not  fuited  to  the  dignity  and  iimplicity  of 
the  Epic  Mufc.  The  coronation  feaft  of  aa 
European  monarch  would  not  fliirie  half  lb  muck 
in  poetry,  as  the  fimple  fupper  prepared  for 
UlyfTes  at  the  Phaeacian  court ;  the  gardens  of 
Alcinous  are  much  fitter  for  defcrrption  thai* 
thofe  of  Verfailles  ;  and  Nauficaa,  dtfcending. 
*o  the  river  to  walh  her  garments,  and  dancing 
afterwards  upon  the  banks  with  her  fellow-vir 
gins,  like  Diana  amidft  her  nymphs — 

x,»>.ttt  "ol  T\  -ya.Tcti, 
Though  all  are  fair,  flic  fhincs  above  the  reft, 

is  a  far  more  graceful  figure  titan  the  moft  glit 
tering  lady  in  the  drawing  room,  with  a  com 
plexion  plaiftered  to  repair  the  vigils  of  cards, 
and  a  fhape  violated  by  a  itiii  brocade  and  an 
immeafurable  hoop.  The  compliment  alfo 
which  Ulyfles  pays  to  his  innocent  unadorned 
beauty,  efpecially  when  he  compares  her  to  a 
young  palm-tree  of  Delos,  contains  more  gal 


lantry  and  elegance  than  the  moft  applauded, 
fonnet  of  the  politeft  French  marquis  that  ever 
rhymed.  However  indelicate  I  may  be  efteem- 
ed,  I  freely  confefs  I  had  rather  fit  in  the  grotto 
of  Calypfo,  than  in  the  moft  pompous  faloon 
of  Louis  XV.  The  tea  and  the  card-tables 
can  be  introduced  with  propriety  and  fuccefs 
only  in  the  mock-heroic,  as  they  have  been 
very  kappiiy  in  the  Rape  of  the  Lock  :  but 
the  prefent  modes  of  life  muft  be  forgotten 
when  we  attempt  any  thing  in  the  ferious  or 
fublhne  poetry  ;  for  heroifm  difdains  the  luxu- 
rions  refinements,  the  falfe  delicacy  and  ftate 
of  modern  ages.  The  primeval,  I  was  about 
Jo  fay  patriarchal,  fimpficity  of  manners  dif- 
played  .in  the  Odyfley,  is  a  perpetual  fource  of 
true  poetry,  is  inexpreffibly  pleafing  to  all  who 
are  uncorrupted  by  the  bufinefs  and  the  vanities 
of  life,  and  may  therefore  prove  equally  in- 
ftiuclivE  and  capthratiftg  to  younger  readers, 

It  feems-  to  be-  a  tenet  univerfally  received 
among  common  critics,  as-certain  and  indifptit- 
able,  that  images  and  characters  of  peaceful 
and  domeftic  life  are  not  fo  difficult  to  be  dtawn, 
as  pictures  of  war  and  fnry..  I  own  myfelf  of 
a  quite  contrary  opinion  j  and  think  the  de- 
fcription  of  Andromache  parting  with  Hector 
in.  the  Iliad,  and  the  tender  eircumftance  o£ 
the  child  Afiyanax  ftarting  back  from  his  fa 
ther's  helmet,  and  clinging  to  the  bofom  of  his. 
nurfe,  ase  as  great  efforts  of  the  imagination 
of  Homir,  as  the  dreadful  pifture  of  Achilles 
fighting  with,  the  rivers,  or  dragging  the  carcafe 
of  Heftor  at  Ixis  chariot -wheels  :  the  behaviour 
ef  Hecuba,  when  file  points  to  the  bread  that 
had  ruckled  her  dear  Heftor,  is  as^  finely  con 
ceived  as  the  moft  gallant  exploits  of  Diomede 
and  Ajav  :  the  Natural  is  as  llrong  an  evidencs 
of-  true  ganius,  as  the  Sublime.  It  is  in  fuch 
images  the  Odyffty  abounds  :  the  ftiperior  uti 
lity  of  which,  as  they  more  nearly  concern  and 
more  ftrongly  affecl  us,  need  not  be  pointed 
out.  Let  Longinus  admire  the  majefty  of  Nep 
tune  whirling  his  chariot  over  the  deep,  fur- 
rounded  by  fea  monfters  that  gambolled  before 
their  king  ;  the  defcription  of  the  dog  Argus, 
creeping  to  the  feet  of  his  mafter,  whom  he 
alone  knew  in  his  difguife,  and  expiring  with 
joy  for  his  return,  is  fo  inexpreflibly  pathetic, 
that  it  equals,  if  not  exceeds,  any  of  the  mag 
nificent  and  bolder  images  which  that  excellent 
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critic  hath  produced  in  his  trearife  on  the  fub- 
lime.  He  juftly  commends  the  prayer  of  Ajax, 
who,  when  he  was  fur  rounded  with  a  thick 
darknefs  that  prevented  the  difplay  of  his  prow- 
eft,  begs  of  Jupiter  only  to  remove  the  clouds 
that  involved  him :  '  And  then,""  fays  he, 
'  deftroy  me  if  thou  wilt  in,  the  day-light  j"1 
'!>  &  <pdtt  K*t  oAso-e-ov  But  furely  the  reflec 
tions  which  Ulyffes  makes  to  Amphinoirms, 
the  moft  virtuous  of  the  fuitorc,  concerning 
the  mifery  and  vanity  of  man,  will  be  found 
to  deferve  equal  commendations,  if  weconfider 
their  propriety,  folemnity,  and  truth.  Our 
hero,  in  the  difguife  of  a  beggar,  had  juft 
been  fpurned  at  and  ridiculed  by  the  reft  of 
the  riotous  lovers,  but  is  kindly  relieved  by 
Amphinonrus,  whofe  behaviour  is  finely  con- 
trafted  to  the  brutality  of  his  'brethren.  Upon 
which  Ulyffes  fays — '  Hear  me,  O  Amphino- 

*  mus  \  and  ponder  the  words  I  fhall  fpeak  unto 

*  tiiee.     Of  all  creatures  that  breathe  or  creep 

*  upon  the  earth,  the  moft  weak  and  impoteat 

*  is  man.     For  he  never  thinks  that  evils  (ball 
4  befal  him  at  another  feafon  while  the  gods 
'   beftow  on  him  ftrength  and  happinefs.     But 

*  when  the  immortal  gods  afflict  him  with  ad- 

*  verfity,    he  bears  it  with  unwillingnefs  and 


'  repining.  Such  is  the  mind  of  the  inhabi- 
'  tants  of  earth,  that  it  changes  as  Jupiter  fends 
'  happinefs  or  mifery.  I  once  numbered  my- 
«  felf  among  the  happy,  and  elated  with  prof- 
'  perity  and  pride,  and  relying  on  my  family 
'  and  friends,  committed  many  acls  of"  injui- 
'  tree.  But  let  no  man  be  proud  or  unjuft, 
'  but  receive  whatever  gifts  the  gods  beftow  on 
'  him  with  humility  and  iilence.'  I  chofe  to 
translate  this  feutentious  paffage  as  literally  as 
poffible,  to  prcferve  the  air  of  its  venerable* 
fimplicity  and  ftrikijig  ibkmnity.  If  we  re- 
collect  the  fpeaker,  and  the  occafion  of  the 
fpeech,  v?.e  cannot  fail  of  being  deeply  affected. 
Can  we,  therefore,  forbear  giving  our  aflent  to 
the  truth  of  the  title  -which  Alcidamas,  accor 
ding  to  Ariftotle,  in  his  rhetoric,  beftows  on 
the  Odyffey  ;  who  calls  it  '  a  beautiful  mir- 
<  ror  of  human  life,'  ^^  airim  t 


Homer,  ic  the  Hiad,  refembles  the  River  Nile, 
when  it  dcfcends  in  a  cataract  that  deafens  and 
aftonifhes  the  neighbouring  inhabitants.  In 
the  Odyffey,  he  is  ftill  like  the  fame  Nile,  when 
its  genial  inundations  gently  diffufe  fertility  and 
fatnefs  over  the  peaceful  plains  of  Egypt. 


No.  LXXXL     TUESDAY,  AUGUST  14,  1753. 

Nil  defyerandum,  HOR... 

Avatmt  deftair. 


HAVE  fometimes  heard  it  difputed  in 
converfation,  whether  it  be  more  laudable 
or  defirable,  that  a  man  fhould  think  too  highly 
or  too  meanly  of  himfelf :  it  is  on  all  hands 
agreed  to  be  beft,  that  he  mould  think  rightly : 
but  fmce  a  fallible  being  will  always  make  fome 
deviations  from  exaft  rectitude,  it  is  not  wholly 
ufelefs  to  enquire  towards  which  fide  it  is  fafer 
to  decline. 

The  prejudices  of  mankind  feem  to  favour 
him  who  errs  by  under-rating  his  own  powers ; 
he  is  confidered  as  a  modeft  and  harmlefs  mem 
ber  of  fociety,  not  likely  to  break  the  peace  by 
competition,  to  endeavour  after  fuch  fplendor 
of  reputation  as  may  dim  the  luftre  of  others, 
or  to  interrupt  any  in  the  enjoyment  of  them- 
fclves  ;  he  is  no  man's  rival,  and  therefore 
may  be  every  man's  friend. 


The  opinion  which  a  man  entertains  of  him  - 
felf  ought  to  be  diftinguifhed,  in  order  to  an 
accurate  difcufiion  of  this  queftion,  as  it  relates 
to  perfons  or  to  things.  To  think  highly  of 
ourfelves  in  comparifon  with  others,  to  affume 
by  our  own  authority  that  precedence  which 
none  is  willing  to  grant,  mult  be  always  invi 
dious  and  offensive ;  but  t»  rate  our  powers 
high  in  proportion  to  things,  and  imagine  our- 
fi-lves  equal  to  great  undertakings,  while  \ve 
leave  others  in  poffeffion  of  the  fame  abilities, 
cannot  with  equal  juftice  provoke  cenfure. 

It  muft  be  confeffed,  that  felf-love  may  dif- 
pofe  us  to  decide  too  haitily  in  our  own  favour  -. 
but  who  is  hurt  by  the  miftake  ?  If  we  are  in 
cited  by  this  vain  opinion  to  attempt  more  than 
we  can  perform,  curs  is  the  labour,  and  ours 
is  the  difgrace, 
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But  he  that  dares  to  think  well  of  himfelf, 
will  not  always  prove  to  be  miftaken  ;  and  the 
good  effects  of  his  confidence  will  then  appear 
in  great  attempts  and  great  performances  :  if 
he  fhould  not  fully  compleat  his  defign,  he  will 
at  leaft  advance  it  fo  far  as  to  leave  an  eafier  taflc 
for  him  that  fucceeds  him  ;  and  even  though  he 
ihould  wholly  fail,  he  will  fail  with  honour. 

But  from  the  oppofite  error,  from  torpid  clef- 
pondency  can  come  no  advantage  ;  it  is  the 
f,roft  of  the  foul,  which  binds  up  all  its  pow 
ers,  End  congeal  life  in  perpetual  fterility.  He 
that  has  no  hopes  of  fuccefs  will  make  no  at 
tempts  j  and  where  nothing  is  attempted,  no 
thing  can  be  done. 

Every  man  mould,  therefore,  endeavour  to 
maintain  in  himfelf  a  favourable  opinion  of  the 
powers  of  the  human  mind  j  which  are  perhaps, 
in  every  man,  greater  than  they  appear,  and 
might  by  diligent  cultivation  be  exalted  to  a 
degree  beyond  what  their  poffeflbr  prefumes  to, 
Relieve.  There  is  fcarce  any  man  but  has  found 
himfelf  able,  at  the  inftigation  of  neceflity,  to 
do  what  in  a  ftale  of  leilure  and  deliberation  he 
•would  have  concluded  impofilble  ;  and  fome  of 
our  fpecies  have  fignalized  themfelves  by  fucli 
atchievements,  as  prove  that  there  are  few  things 
above  human  hope. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  all  nations  to  pre- 
ierve,  by  fome  public  monuments,  the  memory 
of  thofe  who  have  ferved  their  country  by  great 
exploits  ;  there  is  the  fame  reafon  for  continu 
ing  or  reviving  the  names  of  thofe  whofe  exten- 
•five  abilities  have  dignified  humanity.  An  ho- 
Tieft  emulation  may  be  alike  excited  j  and  the 
philofopher's  curiofity  may  be  inflamed  by  a 
catalogue  of  the  works  of  Boyle  or  Bacon,  as 
Themiftocles  was  kept  avyake  by  the  trophies 
of  Miltiades. 

Among  the  favourites  of  nature  that  have 
from  time  to  time  appeared  in  the  world,  en 
riched  with  various  endowments  and  contrarie 
ties  of  excellence,  none  feems  to  have  been 
more  exalted  above  the  common  rate  of  huma 
nity,  than  the  man  known  about  two  centuries 
ago  by.  the  appellation  of  the  Admirable  Crich- 
ton  ;  of  whofe  hiftory,  whatever  wp  may  fup- 
prefs  as  furpafTing  credibility,  yet  we  mail, 
upon  inconteftible  authority,  relate  enough  to 
rank  him  among  prodigies. 

'  Virtue,'  fays  Virgil,  '  is  better  accepted 
'  when  it  comes  in  a  pleafing  form.''  The  per- 


fon  of  Crichton  was  eminently  beautiful ;  buf 
his  beauty  was  confident  with  fuch  aftivity 
and  ftrength,  that  in  fencing  he  would  fpring  at 
one  bound  the  length  of  twenty  feet  upon  his 
antagonift ;  and  he  ufed  the  fword  in  either 
hand  with  fuch  force  and  dexterity,  that  fcarce 
any  one  had  courage  to  engage  him. 

Having  fludied  at  St.  Andrews's  in  Scot 
land,  he  went  to  Paris  in  his  twenty-firfl  year, 
and  affixed  on  the  gate  of  the  college  of  Na 
varre  a  kind  of  challenge  to  the  learned  of  that 
univerfity  to  difpute  with  him  on  a  certain  day  : 
offering  to  his  opponents,  whoever  they  fhould 
be,  the  choice  of  ten  languages,  and  of  all  the 
faculties  and  fciences.  On  the  day  appointed 
three  thoufand  auditors  afiernbled,  when  four 
doctors  of  the  church  and  fifty  m:.fters  appeared 
againft  him  5  and  pne  of  his  antagonifts  con- 
fcfles  that  the  doctors  were  defeated  ;  that  he- 
gave  proofs  of  knowledge  above  the  reach  of 
man  ;  and  that  a  hundred  years  parted  without 
food  or  fleep,  would  not  be  fufficient  for  the 
attainment  oji  his  learning.  After  a  difputa- 
tion  of  nine  hours  he  was  prefented  by  the 
prefident  and  profeflors  with  a  diamond  and  a 
purfe  of  gold,  and  difmifled  with  repeated, 
acclamations. 

From  Paris  he  went  away  to  Rome,  where 
he  made  the  fame  challenge,  and.  had  in  the 
prefence  of  the  pope  and  cardinals  the  fame 
fuccefs.  Afterwards  he  contracted  at  Venice 
an  acquaintance  with  Aldus  Manutius,  by 
whom  he  was  introduced  to  the  learned  of  that 
city :  then  vifited  Padua,  where  he  engaged  in 
another  public  difputation,  beginning  his  per 
formance  with  an  extemporal  poem  in  praife  of 
the  city  and  the  affembly  then  prefent,  and 
concluding  with  an  oration  equally  unpreme 
ditated  in  commendation  of  ignorance. 

He  afterwards  published  another  challenge, 
in  which  he  declared  himfelf  ready  to  detect: 
the  errors  of  Ariftotle  and  all  his  commentators, 
either  in  the  common  forms  of  logic,  or  in  any. 
which  his  antagonifts  mould  propole  of  a  hun 
dred  different  kinds  of  verl'e. 

Thefe  acquifitions  of  learning,  however  ftu- 
pendous,  were  not  gained  at  the  expence  of 
any  pleafure  which  youth  generally  indulges, 
or  by  the  omiffion  of  any,  accomplishment  in 
which  it  becomes  a  gentleman  to  excel :  he 
piaclifed  in  great  perfection, the  arts  of,  drawing 
and  painting,  he  was  an  eminent  performer. 
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in  both  vocal  and  inftrumental  mufic,  he  danced 
with  uncomcn  gracefulnefs,  and  on  the  day  af 
ter  his  difputation  at  Paris  exhibited  his  fkill 
on  hoifeir.anmip  before  the  court  of  France, 
where,  at  a  public  match  of  tilting,  he  bore 
away  the  ring  upon  his  lance  fifteen  times  to 
gether. 

He  excelled  likewifc  in  domeftic  games  of 
lefs  dignity  and  reputation  }  and  in  the  inter 
val  between  his  challenge  and  difputation  at 
Paris,  he  fpent  fo  much  of  his  time  at  cards> 
dice,  and  tennis,  that  a  lampoon  was  fixed  up 
on  the  gate  of  the  Sorbonne,  directing  thofe 
that  would  fee  this  monfter  of  erudition,  to  look 
for  him  at  the  tavern. 

So  extenfive  was  his  acquaintance  with  life 
and  manners,  that  in  an  Italian  comedy,  com 
pofed  by  himfelf,  and  exhibited  before  the  court 
of  Mantua,  he  is  faid  to  have  perfbnated  fif 
teen  different  chara&ers  ;  in  all  which  he  might 
fucceed  without  great  difficulty,  fmce  he  had 
fuch  power  of  retention,  that  once  hearing  an 
oration  of  a^n  hour,  he  would  repeat  it  exactly, 
and  in  the  recital  follow  the  fpeaker  through 
all  his  variety  of  tone  and  gesticulation. 

Nor  was  his  fkill  in  arms  lefs  than  in  learn 
ing,  or  his  courage  inferior  to  his  fkill :  there 
was  a  prize-fighter  at  Mantua,  who  travelling 
about  the  world,  according  to  the  barbarous 
cuftom  of  that  age,  as  a  general  challenger, 
had  defeated  the  moft  celebrated  mailers  in 
many  parts  of  Europe  ;  and  in  Mantua,  where 
he  then  relided,  had  killed  three  that  appeared 
againlt  him.  The  duke  repented  that  he  had 
granted  him  his,  protection;  when  Crichton, 
looking  on  his  faiiguinary  fuccefs  with  indig 
nation,  offered  to  ftake  fifteen  hundred  pil'- 
toles,  and  mount  the  ftage  againft  him.  The 
duke,  with  fome  relu&ance,  confented,  and  on. 
the  day  fixed  the  combatants  appeared  :  their 
weapon  feems  to  have  been  the  fmgle  rapier 
which  was  then  newly  introduced  into  Italy. 
The  prize  fighter  advanced  with  great  violence 
and  fiercenefs,  and  Crichton  contented  him 
felf  calmly,  to  ward  his  gaffes,  and.  fuffered 
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him  to  exhauft  his  vigour  by  his  own  furv. 
Crichton  then  became  the  afiailant  5  and  prel- 
fed  upon  him  with  fiich  force  and  agility,  that 
he  thruft  him  thrice  through  the  body,  and  fa\v 
him  expire  :  he  then  divided  the  prize  he  had 
won  among  the  widows  whofe  hufbands  had 
been  killed. 

The  death  of  this  wonderful  man  I  mould 
be  willing  to  conceal,  did  I  not  know  that 
every  reader  will  inquire  curioufly  after  that 
fatal  hour,  which  is  common  to  all  human  be 
ings,  however  diftinguifhed  from  each  other 
by  nature  or  by  fortune. 

The  Duke  of  Mantua  having  received  fo 
many  proofs  of  his  various  intrit,  made  him 
tutor  to  his  fon  Vincentio  di  Gonzaga,  a 
prince  of  loofe  manners  and  turbulent  difpofi- 
tion.  On  this  occafion  it  was,  that  he  compofed 
the  comedy  in  which  he  exhibited  lo  many  dif 
ferent  characters  with  exaft  propriety.  But  his 
honour  was  of  fhort  continuance}  for  as 
he  was  one  night  in  the  time  of  Carnival 
rambling  about  the  ftreets,  with  his  guitar  in 
his  hand,  he  was  attacked  by  fix  men  mafk- 
ed.  Neither  his  courage  nor  fkill  in  this  exi 
gence  deferted  him  ;  he  oppofed  them  with  fucb 
activity  and  fpirit,  that  he  foon  difperfed  them, 
and  diiarmed  their  leader,  who  throwing  off 
his  mafk,  difcovered  hirufelf  to  be  the  prince  his 
pupil.  Crichton  falling  on  his  knees,  tooJc 
his  own  fword.  by  the  point,  and  presented  it 
to  the  prince ;  who  immediately  feized  it,  and 
mitigated,  as  Ibme  fay,  byjealoufy,  according 
to  others  only  by  drunken  fury  and  brutal  re- 
fentment,  thruft  him,  through  the  heart. 

Thus  was  the  Admirable  Crichton  brought 
into  that  ftate,  in  which  he  could  excel  tha 
meanellof  mankind  only  by  a  few  empty  ho 
nours  paid  to  his  memory  :  the  court  of  Man 
tua  teftified  their  efteem  by  a  public  mourning; 
the  contemporary  wits  were  profufe  of  their  en 
comiums,  and  the  palaces  of  Italy  were  adorn 
ed  with  pictures,  reprefentiug  him  on  horfe- 
back  with.  a.  lance  in  one  baud  and  a  book  ia 
the  othejc. 
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No.  LXXXII.     SATURDAY,    AUGUST    18,  1753. 

Nunc  fdo  quid  fit  amor.  VIRG. 

No<w  tnow  I  iv/jct  is  k-iie. 


r~jr"<KGUGH  the  danger  of  difappointment 
-A.  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  height  of 
expectation,  yet  I  this  day  claim  the  attention 
«f  the  ladies,  and  profefs  to  teach  an  art  by 
which  ail  may  obtain  what  has  hitherto  been 
deemed  the  prerogative  of  a  few;  an  art 
\)V  which  their  predominant  pafTion  may  be 
gratified,  and  their  conquefts  not  only  extend 
ed  but  lecured;  '  The  art  of  being  Pretty."" 

But  though  my  fubject  may  intereft  the  la 
dies,  it  may,  perhaps,  offend  thofe  profound 
moralifts  who  have  long  fmcc  determined,  that 
Beauty  ought  rather  to  be  defpifed  than  de  • 
fired  5  that,  like  ftrength,  it  is  a  mere  natural 
excellence,  the  effect  of  caufes  wholly  out  of 
our  power,  and  not  intended  either  as  the 
pledge  of  happinefs  or  the  diftinction  of  merit. 

To  thefe  gentlemen  I  fliall  remark,  that 
Veauty  is  among  thofe  qualitks  which  no  effort 
r>f  human  wit  could  ever  bring  into  contempt : 
it  is,  therefore,  to  be  wifhed  at  leaft,  thai: 
beauty  was  in  fome  degree  dependent  upon 
Sentiment  and  Manners,  that  fo  high  a  privi 
lege  might  not  be  poffcfltd  by  the  unworthy, 
and  that  human  leaibn  might  no  longer  fuffer 
the  mortification  of  thofe  who  are  compelled  to 
adoiie  an  idol,  which  differ  from  a  ftone  or  a 
log  only  by  the  /kill  of  the  artificer :  and  if 
they  cannot  theoifelves  behold  beauty  with  in- 
<Jifference,  they  muft  furely  approve  an  attempt 
to  /hew  that  it  merits  their  regard. 
.  I  mall,  however,  principally  confider  that 
fpecies  of  beauty  which  is  expreffed  in  the 
countenance ;  for  this  alone  is  peculiar  to  human 
beings,  and  is  not  lefs  complicated  than  their 
nature.  In  the  countenance  there  are  but  two 
requifites  to  perfect  Beauty,  which  afe  wholly 
produced  by  external  caufes,  colour,  and  pro 
portion  :  and  it  will  appear,  that  even  in  com 
mon  eftimation  thefe  are  not  the  chief,  but  that 
though  there  may  be  beauty  without  them, 
yet  there  cannot  be  beauty  without  Something 
more. 

The  finefl  features,  ranged   in  the  mod  ex 


act  fymmetry,  and  heightened  by  the  moft 
blooming  complexion,  muft  be  animated  be 
fore  t'aey  can  ftrike  :  and  when  they  are  ani 
mated,  will  generally  excite  the  fame  p?.fft*ons 
which  they  exprels.  If  they  are  fixed  in  the 
dead  calm  of  infcnfibility,  they  will  be  exa 
mined  without  emotion  ;  and  if  they  do  not 
exprels  kinducfs,  they  will  be  beheld  without 
love.  Looks  of  contempt,  difdain,  or  male 
volence,  will  be  reflected,  as  from  a  mirror,  by 
every  countenance  on  which  they  aret^  turned  ; 
and  if  a  wanton  afpect  excites  defire,  it  is  but 
Hke  that  of  a  favage  for  his  prey,  which  can 
not  be  gratified  without  the  destruction  of  its 
object. 

Among  particular  graces,  the  dimple  has 
always  been  allowed  the  pre-eminence,  and  the 
reafon  is  evident ;  dimples  are  produced  by  a 
fmile,  and  a  frnile  is  an  expreflion  of  compla 
cency  :  fo  the  contraction  of  the  brows  into  a 
frown,  as  it  is  an  indication  of  a  contrary,  tem 
per,  has  always  been  deemed  a  capital  defect. 

The  lover  is  generally  at  a  lofs  to  define  the 
beauty  by  which  his  paffion  was  fuddenly  and 
irrefiftibly  determined  to  a  particular  objecl  ; 
but  this  could  never  happen,  if  it  depended 
upon  any  known  rule  of  proportion,  upon  the 
mape  or  difpofition  of  the  features,  or  the  co 
lour  of  the  Ikin :  he  tells  you,  that  it  is  fome- 
thing  which  he  cannot  fully  exprefs,  fomething 
not  fixed  in  any  part,but  diffufedover  the  whole; 
he  calls  it  a  fweetnefs,  afoftnefs,  a  placid  fenfi- 
bility,  or  gives  it  lome  other  appellation  which 
connects  beauty  with  Sentiment,  and  expreffes 
a  charm  which  is  not  peculiar  to  any  fet  of 
features,  but  is  perhaps  poffible'to  all. 

This  beauty,  however,  does  not  always  con- 
fift  in  fmiles,  but  varies  as  expreffions  of 
meeknefs  and  kindnefs  vary  with  their  ob 
jects  ;  it  is  extremely  forcible  in  the  filent 
complaint  of  patient  fufferance,  the  tender  fol- 
licitude  of  friendfhip,  and  the  glow  of  filial 
obedience ;  and  in  tears,  whether  of  joy,  of 
pity,  or  of  grief,  it  is  almoft  irrefiftible. 
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This  is  the  charm  which  captivates  without 
the  aid  of  nature,  and  without  which  her  ut- 
moft  bounty  is  ineffectual .     But  it  cannot  be 
afTumed  as  a  mafk  to  conceal  infenfibility  or 
malevolence  ;    it  muft  be  the  genuine  effect  of 
correfponding   fentimeuts,    or  it  will  imprefs 
upon  the  countenance  a  new  and  more  difguft- 
ing  deformity,    Affectation ;    it  will  produce 
the  grin,  the  fimper,    the  fta"re,  the  languifh, 
the  pout,  and  innumerable  other  grimaces,  that 
render  folly  ridiculous,    and   change  pity   to 
contempt.       By  fome,    indeed,  tills  fpecies  of 
hypocrify  has  been  practifed  with  fuch  fkill  as 
to  deceive  fuperficial  obfervers,  though  it  can 
deceive  even  thefe  but  for  a  moment.     Looks 
which  do  not  correfpond  with  the  heart  cannot 
be    affumed   without   labour,     nor   continued 
without  pain  ;    the  motive  to  relinquifh  them 
muft,    therefore,    foon  preponderate,    and  the 
afpect  and  apparel  of  the  vifit  will  be  laid  by 
together ;    the  fmiles  and  the  languifhments  of 
art  will  vanifh,  and  the  fiercenefs  of  rage,  or 
the   gloom  ot"  difcontent,    will  either  obfcure 
or  deftroy  all  the  elegance   of  lymmetry  and 
complexion. 

The  artificial  afpect  is,  indeed,  as  wretched 
a  fubftitute  foe  the  expreflion  of  ientiment,  as 
the  fmear  of  paint  for  the  blufhes  of  health  : 
it  is  not  only  equally  tranfient,  and  equally  lia 
ble  to  detection  ;  but  as  paint  leaves  the  coun 
tenance  yet  more  withered  and  ghaftly,  the 
paflions  burn:  out  with  more  violence  after  re- 
rtraint,  the  features  become  more  diftorted,  and 
excite  more  determined  averfion. 

Beauty,  therefore,  depends  principally  upon 
the  mind,  and  confequently  may  be  influenced 
by  education.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  the 
predominant  paffion  may  generally  be  difcovered 
in  the  countenance ;  becaufe  the  mtii'cles  by 
which  it  is  exprefied,  being  almoft  perpetually 
contracted,  Icfe  their  tone,  and  never  totally 
relax  ;  fo  that  the  exprefliou  remains  when  the 
paffion  is  fufpended  :  thus  an  angry,  a  difdain- 
ful,  a  liibtle,  and  a  flifpicious  temper,  is  dif- 
played  in  characters  that  are  almoft  univerfally 
underftood.  It  is  equally  true  of  the  pleafing 
and  the  fofter  pafTions,  that  they  leave  their 
fifi;natures  upon  the  countenance  when  they 
ceafe  to  act  :  the  prevalence  of  thefe  paffions, 
therefoi-e,  produces  a  mechanical  effect  upon 


the  afpect,  and  gives  a  turn  and  caft  to  the 
features  which  make  a  more  favourable  and 
forcible  impreffion  upon  the  mind  of  others, 
than  any  charm  produced  by  mere  external 
cauJes. 

Neither  does  the  beauty  which  depends  upon, 
temper  and  fentiment  equally  endanger  the  pof- 
fefibr.       «  It  is,'  to  ufe  an  eaftern  metaphor, 
'  like  the  towers  of  a  city,  not  only  an  orna- 
'  ment,    but  a  defence:'    if  it  excites   delire, 
it  at  once  controuls  and  refines  it  j  it  reprefies 
with  awe,  it  Ibfrens  with  delicacy,  and  it  wins 
to  imitation.      The  love  of  reafon  and  of  vir 
tue  is  mingled  with  the  love  of  beauty  ;  becaufe 
this  beauty  is  little  more  than  the  emanation  of 
intellectual  excellence,    which  is  not  an  object: 
of  corporeal   appetite.     As  it  excites  a  purer 
paffion,  it  alfo  more  forcibly  engages  to  fidelity  : 
every  man  finds  himfelf  more  powerfully  re- 
ftrained  from  giving  pain  to  goodnefs  than  to 
beauty  ;    and  every  look  of  a  countenance  in 
which  they  are  blended, 'in  which  beauty  is  the 
expreffion  of  goodnefs,  is  a  filent  reproach  of 
the  firft  irregular  wifh  ;    and  the  purpofe  im 
mediately  appears  to  L*e  difingenuous  and  cruel, 
by  which  the  tender  hope  of  ineffable  affection 
would  be  difappointed,  the  placid  confidence  of 
tmfufpecting  fimplicity  abufed,  and  the  peace 
even  of  virtue  endangered,  by  the  moft  fordid 
infidelity,    and   the  breach  of  the  ftrongeft  ob 
ligations. 

But  the  hope  of  the  hypocrite  muft  perifh. 
When  the  factitious  beauty  has  laid  by  her 
fmiles ;  when  the  luftre  of  her  eyes  and  the 
bloom  of  her  cheeks  have  loft  their  influence 
with  their  novelty;  what  remains  but  a  tyrant 
diverted  of  power,  who  will  never  be  feen  with 
out  a  mixture  of  indignation  and  difdain?  The 
only  defire  which  this  object  could  gratify  will 
be  transferred  to  another,  not  only  without  re 
luctance,  but  with  triumph.  As  refentment 
will  lucceed  to  difappointment,  a  defire  to  mor 
tify  will  facceed  a  defire  to  pleafe ;  and  the 
hufband  may  be  urged  to  folicit  a  miftrefs, 
merely  by  a  remembrance  of  the  beauty  of  his 
wife,  which  lafted  only  till  fhe  was  known. 

Let  it,  therefore,  be  remembered,  that  none 
can  be  difciples  of  the  Graces,  but  in  the  fchool 
of  Virtue  ;  and  that  thofe  who  wifh  to  bi 
LOVFLV,  muft  learn  early  to  be  GOOD. 
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Jllic  enim  delet  toto  ammo  apoeta  in  diffolutionem  nodi,  agi ;  eaque  prxcipua  fabulee  pars  eft  qiix  re- 
quirif  plurimum  diligcntiae. 


CICERO. 


The  poet  ought  to  exert  his  -whole  jhengtk  and  fpirit  in  the  fluticn  of  his  plot  j  which  is  the  prin 
cipal  part  of  the  fable,  and  requires  the  utmojl  diligence  and  care. 


IF  the  three  only  perfect  Epopees  which, 
in  the  compafs  of  fo  many  ages,  human 
wit  has  been  able  to  produce,  the  conduct  and 
conftitution  of  the  Odyfiey  feem  to  be  the  moil 
artificial  and  judicious. 

Ariftotle  obferves,  that  there  are  two  kinds 
of  fables,  the  fimple  and  the  complex.  A  fa 
ble  in  tragic  or  epic  poetry,  is  denominated 
fimple,  when  the  events  it  contains  follow  each 
othtr  in  a  continued  and  unbroken  tenour, 
without  a  Recognition  or  difcovery,  and  with 
out  a  Peripetie  or  unexpected  change  of  fortune. 
A  fable  is  called  complex,  when  it  contains 
Both  a  difcovery  and  a  peripetie.  And  this 
great  critic,  whofe  knowledge  of  human  na 
ture  was  confunimate,  determines,  that  fables 
of  the  latter  fpecies  far  excel  thofe  of  the  for 
mer,  becaufe  they  more  deeply  intereft  and  more 
irrefiftibly  move  the  reader,  by  adding  furprize 
and  aftonifhment  to  every  other  pafiion  which 
they  excite. 

The  philofopher,  agreeably  to  this  obferva- 
tion,  prefers  the  Oedipus  of  Sophocles,  and 
the  Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  and  Alceftes  of  Euri 
pides,  to  the  Ajax,  Philoctetes,  and  Medea, 
of  die  fame  writers,  and  to  the  Prometheus  of 
Efchylus  :  becaufe  thefe  laft  are  all  uncompli 
cated  fables  ;  that  is,  the  evils  and  misfortunes 
that  befal  the  perfonages  reprefented  in  thefe 
dramas,  are  unchangeably  continued  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  each  piece.  For  the 
fame  reafons,  the  Athaliah  of  Racine,  and  the 
Merope's  of  Maffei  and  Voltaire,  are  beyond 
comparifon  the  moft  affecting  ftories  that  have 
been  handled  by  any  modern  tragic  writer :  the 
difcoveries,  that  Joas  is  the  king  of  Ifrael,  and 
that  Egiftus  is  the  fon  of  Merope,  whohadjuft 
ordered  him  to  be  murdered,  are  fo  unexpected, 
but  yet  fo  probable,  that  they  may  juftly  be  ef- 
teemed  very  great  efforts  of  judgment  an-1  ge 


nius,  and  contribute  to  place  thefe  two  poems 
at  the  head  of  dramatic  compofitions. 

The  fable  of  the  OdyfTey  being  complex, 
and  containing  a  difcovery  and  a  change  in  the 
fortune  of  its  hero,  is  upon  this  fingle  cofifide- 
ration,  exclufive  of  its  other  beauties,  if  we 
follow  the  principles  of  Ariftotle,  much  fupe- 
rior  to  the  fables  of  the  Iliad  and  the  JEneid, 
which  are  both  fimple  and  unadorned  with  a: 
peripetie  or  recognition.  The  naked  ftory  of' 
this  poem,  ftript  of  all  its  ornaments,  and  of 
the  very  names  of  the  characters,  is  exhibited 
by  Ariftotle  in  the  following  paflage,  which  is 
almoft  literally  tranflated. 

'  A  man  is  for  feveral  years  abfent  from 
'  his  home ;  Neptune  continually  watches  and 
'  perfecutes  him  ;  his  retinue  being  deftroyed, 
'  he  remains  alone  :  but  while  his  eftate  is 
'  wafting  by  the  fuitors  of  his  wife,  and  his 
'  fon's  life  is  plotted  againft,  he  himfelf  fud- 
'  denly  arrives  after  many  ftorms  at  fea, 
'  difcovers  himfelf  to  fome  of  his  friends,  falls 
'  on  the  fuitors,  eftablifhes  himfelf  in  fafety, 
'  and  deftroys  his  enemies.  This  is  what  is 
«  efTential  to  the  fable  j  the  epifodes  make  up 
«  the  reft. 

From  thefe  obfervations  on  the  nature  of  the 
fables  of  the  Odyffey  in  general,  we  may  pro 
ceed  to  confider  it  more  minutely.  The  two 
chief  parts  of  every  epic  fable  are  its  Intrigue 
or  Plot,  and  its  Solution  or  Unravelling.  The 
intrigue  is  formed  by  a  complication  of  different 
intereus,  which  keep  the  mind  of  the  reader  in  a 
pleafingfufpence,  and  fill  him  with  anxious  wifhes 
to  fee  the  obftacles  that  oppofe  the  defigns  of  the 
hero  happily  removed.  The  folution  confifts  in, 
removing  thefe  difficulties,  in  fatisfying  the  curi- 
ofity  of  the  reader  by  the  completion  of  the  in 
tended  action,  and  in  leaving  his  mind  in  perfect 
repofe,  without  expectation  of  any  farther  event. 
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Both  of  thefe  mould  arife  naturally  and  eafily 
out  of  the  very  eflence  and  fubjeft  of  the  poem 
itfelf,  mould  not  be  deduced  from  cirxam- 
ftances  foreign  and  extrinfical,  and  mould  be  at 
the  fame  time  probable  yet  wonderful. 

The  anger  of  Neptune,  who  refented  the 
punimment  which  Ulyfles  had  inflicted  on  his 
fon  Polypheme,  induces  him  to  prevent  the  re 
turn  of  the  hero  to  Ithaca,  by  driving  hirh 
from  country  to  country  by  violent  tempefts ; 
and.  from  this  indignation  oi'  Neptune  is  form 
ed  the  intrigue  of  the  Odyffey  in  the  firft  part 
of  the  poem  ;  that  is,  in  plain  profe,  '  What 

*  more  natural  and  ufual  obftacle  do  they  en- 

*  counter   who   take  long  voyages,    than   the 
'  violence  of  winds  and  llorms  ?'  The  plot  of  the 
fecond  part  of  the  poem  is  founded  on  circum- 
ftances  equally  probable   and   natural  j  on  the 
unavoidable  effects    of  the  long  abfence  of  a 
mafter,  whofe  return  was  defpaired  of,  the  in- 
folence  of  his  fervants^  the   dangers   to  which 
his  wife  and  his  fon  were  expofed,  the  ruin  of 
his  eftate,  and  the  diforder  of  his  kingdom. 

The  addrefs  and  art  of  Homer  in  the  gra 
dual  folution  of  this  plot,  by  the  moft  pro 
bable  and  eafy  expedients,  are  equally  worthy 
our  admiration  andapplaufe.  Ulyfles  is  driven 
by  a  tempeft  to  the  ifiand  of  the  Phasacians 
where  he  is  generoufly  and  hoipitably  received; 
During  a  banquet  which  Alcinous  the  king 
has  prepared  for  him,  the  poet  moft  artfully 
contrives  that  the  bard  Demodocus  mould  ling 
the  Deftruclion  of  Troy.  At  the  recital  of 
his  pad  labours,  and  at  hearing  the  names 
of  his  old  companions,  from  whom  he  was 
now  feparated,  our  hero  could  no  longer  con 
tain  himfclf,  but  burft  into  tears  and  weeps 
bitterly.  The  euriofity  of  Alcinous  being  ex 
cited  by  this  unaccountable  forrow,  he  intreats 
Ulyfles  to  difcover  who  he  is,  and  what  he  has 
liiffered  ;  which  requeft  furnifhes  a  moft  pro 
per  and  probable  occalion  to  the  hero  to  relate 
a  long  feries  of  adventures  in  the  four  follow 
ing  books  j  an  occafion  much  more  natural  than 
that  which  induces  JEneas  to  communicate  his 
hiftory  to  Dido.  By  this  judicious  conduct, 
Homer  taught  his  fucceflbrs  the  artful  manner 
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ef  entering  abruptly  into  the  midft  of  the 
action  ;  and  of  making  the  reader  acquainted 
with  the  previous  circumftances  by  a  narrative 
from  the  hero.  The  Phaeacians,  a  people  fond 
of  ftrange  and  amufmg  tales,  refolved  to  fit 
out  a  fliip  for  the  diftrefTed  hero,  as  a  reward 
for  the  entertainment  he  had  given  them.  When 
he  arrives  in  Ithaca,  his  abfence,  his  age,  and  his 
travels,  render  him  totally  unknown  to  all  but 
his  faithful  dog  Argus  :  he  then  puts  on  a  dif- 
guife,  that  he  may  be  the  better  enabled  ttf 
furprize  and  to  punifli  the  riotous  fuitors,  and 
to  re-eftablifli  the  tranquility  of  his  kingdonu 
The  reader  thinks  that  Ulyfles  is  frequently 
on  the  point  of  being  difcovered,  particularly 
when  he  engages  in  the  mooting-match  with 
the  fuitors,  and  when  he  enters  into  converfati- 
on  with  Penelope  in  the  nineteenth  book,  and 
peribnates  a  fictitious  character  ;  but  he  is  ftill 
judicioufly  difappointed,  and  the  fufpence  is 
kept  up  as  long  as  poflible.  And  at  laft,  when 
his  nurfe  Euriclea  difcbvers  him  by  the  fear  in 
his  thighj  it  is  a  circumftance  fo  iimple  and  fo 
natural,  that  notwithftanding  Ariftotle  places 
thefe  recognitions,  by  Signs  and  Tokens,  be 
low  thofe  that  are  effected  by  Reaftming  as  irt 
the  Oedipus  and  Iphigenia  :  yet  ought  it  ever 
to  be  remembered,  that  Homer  was  the  origi 
nal  from  whom  this  ftr.king  method  of  unra 
velling  a  fablej  by  a  difcovery  and  a  peripe- 
tic,  was  manifeftly  borrowed.  The  doubts 
and  fears  of  Penelope  left  Ulyfles  was  not  in 
reality  her  hufband,  and  the  tendernefs  and 
endearments  that  enfue  upon  her  conviction 
that  he  is,  render  the  furprize  and  fatisfacti- 
on  of  the  reader  compleat. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  Odyfley  is  a  poem  that 
exhibits  the  fined  leflbns  of  morality,  the  moft 
entertaining  variety  of  fcenes  and  events,  the 
moft  lively  and  natural  pictures  of  civil  and 
domeftic  life,  the  trueft  reprefentation  of  the 
manners  and  cuftoms  of  antiquity,  and  the 
jufteft  pattern  of  a  legitimate  Epopee  :  and  is, 
therefore,  peculiarly  ufeful  to  thofe  who  are 
animated  by  the  noble  ambition  of  adorning 
humanity  by  living  or  by  writing  well. 
Z 
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-Tolle  periculum, 


Jam  <uaga  profiliet  f ranis  natura  remotis.         HOR. 


But  take  the  danger  and  the  jhame  away, 
And  vagrant  nature  bounds  upon  her  prey. 


FRANCIS. 


TO   THfi 


SIR, 


T  has  been  obferved,  I  think  by  Sir  WiL- 
liam  Temple,  and  after  him  by  almoft 
every  other  writer,  that  England  affords  a 
greater  variety  of  characters  than  the  reft  of 
the  world.  This  is  afcribed  to  the  liberty 
prevailing  amongft  us,  which  gives  every  man 
the  privilege  of  being  wife  or  foolifh  his  own 
way,  and  preferves  him  from  *he  neceffity  of 
hyppcrify  or  the  fervility  of  imitation; 

That  the  pofition  itfelf  is  true,  I  am  not 
completely  fatisfied.  To  be  nearly  acquaint 
ed  with  the  people  of  different  countries  can 
happen  to  very  few ;  and  in  life,  as  in  every 
thing  elfe  beheld  at  a  diftance,  there  appears 
an  even  uniformity  :  the  petty  difcriminations 
which  diverfify  the  natural  character,  are  not 
difcoverable  but  by  a  clofe  infpeftion ;  we, 
therefore,  find  them  moft  at  home,  btfcaufe 
there  we  have  moft  opportunities  of  remarking 
them.  Much  lefs  am:  I  convinced  that  this 
peculiar  diverfification,  if  it  be  real,  is  the 
confequence  of  peculiar  liberty  ;  for  where  is 
the  government  to  be  found  that  fuperintends 
individuals  with  fo  much  vigilance,  as  not  to 
leave  their  private  conduft  without  reftraint? 
Can  it  enter  into  a  reaibnable  mind  to  imagine, 
that  men  of  every  other  nation  are  not  equal 
ly  mafters  of  their  own  time  or  houfes  with 
ourfelves,  and  equally  at  liberty  to  be  parfi- 
monious  or  profufe,  frolic  or  fullen,  abftinent 
or  luxurious  ?  Liberty  is  certainly  neceflary  to 
the  full  play  of  predominant  humours;  but 
fuch  liberty  is  to  be  found  alike  under  the 
government  of  the  many  or  the  few,  in  mo 
narchies  or  in  commonwealths. 

How  readily  the  predominant  pafllon  fnatches 
an  interval  of  liberty,  and  how  faft  it  expands 
itfelf"  when  the  weight  of  reftraint  is  taken 
away,  I  had  lately  an  opportunity  to  difcover, 
as  I  took  a  journey  iuto  the  country 


coach  j  which,  as  every  journey  is  a  kind  of 
adventure,  may  be  very  properly  related  to  yofl  , 
though  I  can  difplay  no  fuch  extraordinary 
aflembly  as  Gfirvantes  has  collected  at  Dor? 
Quixote's  inn. 

In  a  ftagc-coach  the  paflengers  are  for  the 
moft  part  wholly  unknown  to  one  another,  and 
without  expectation  of  ever  meeting  again  when 
their  journey  is  at  an  end  j  one  Ihould  there 
fore,  imagine?  that  it  was  of  litile  importance 
to  any  of  fhem,  what  conjectures  the  reft 
fhouid  form  concerning  him.  Yet  fo  it  is, 
that  as  aM  think  themfelves  fecure  from  de- 
teition,  all  aflume  that  characleFof  which  they 
are  moft  defirous,  and  on  no  occafion  is  the 
general  ambition  of  f'uperiorky  more  apparent 
ly  indulged. 

On  the  day  of  our  departure,  in  the  twilight 
of  the  morning,  I  afcended  the  vehicle  with- 
three  inch  and  two  women,  my  fellow-travel 
lers.  It  was  c'afy  to  obferve  the  affecled  ele 
vation  f>f  mien  with  which  every  one  entered  ; 
and  the  fuperciHous  civility  with  which  they 
paid  their  compliments  to  each.  When  the 
firft  ceremony  was  diipatched,  we  fat  filerrt  for 
a  long  time,  all  employed  in  collecting  im 
portance  into  our  faces,  and  endeavouring  te 
ftrike  reverence  and  fubmiffion  into  our  com 
panions. 

It  is  always  obfervable  that  fiFencc  propa 
gates  itfelf,  and  that  the  longer  talk  has  beer, 
fuipended,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  find  any 
thing  to  fay.  We  began  now  to  wilh  for  con- 
verfation :  but  no  one  fcemed  inclined  to  de- 
fcend  from  his  dignity,  or  firft  prbpofe  a  to 
pic  of  difcourfe.  At  laft  a  corpulent  gentle 
man,  who  had  equipped  himfelf  for  this  expe 
dition  with  a  fcarlet  furtout  and  a  large  hat 
with  a  broad  lace,  drew  out  his  watch,  looked 
on  it  in  filence,  and  then  held  it  dangling  a 
his  finger.  This  was,  I  fuppofe,  understood 
by  all  the  company  as  an  invitation  to  afk  the 
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lime  of  the  day,  but  nobody  appeared  to  heed 
his  overture ;  and  his  defire  to  be  talking  fo 
far  overcame  his  refentment,  that  he  let  us 
know  of  his  own  accord  that  it  was  paft  five, 
and  that  in  two  hours  we  fhould  be  at  break. - 
faft. 

His  coridefcenfion  was  thrown  away  j  we 
continued  all  obdurate  j  the  ladies  held  up  their 
heads ;  I  amufed  myfelf  with  watching  their 
behaviour ;  and  of  the  other  two,  one  feemed 
to  employ  himfelf  in  counting  the  trees  as  we 
drove  by  them,  the  other  drew  his  hat  over  his 
eyes  and  counterfeited  a  dumber.  The  man  of 
benevolence,  to  mew  that  hs  was  not  depreiled 
by  our  neglect,  hummed  a  tune  and  beat  time 
upon  his  fnuff-box. 

Thus  univerfally  difpleafed  with  one  an- 
other,  and  not  much  delighted  with  ourfelyes, 
we  came  at  laft  to  the  little  inn  appointed  for 
our  repaft ;  and  all  began  at  once  to  recom- 
penfe  themfelves  for  the  conftraint  of  lilence, 
by  innumerable  queftions  and  orders  to  the 
people  that  attended  us.  At  laft,  what  every 
one  had  called  for  was  got,  or  declared  impof- 
fible  to  be  got  at  that  time,  and  we  j»er- 
fuaded  to  fit  round  the  fame  table  ;  when  the 
gentleman  in  the  red  furtout  looked  again  upon 
his  watch,  told  us  that  we  had  half  an  hour  to 
ipare,  but  he  was  forry  to  fee  fo  little  merri 
ment  among  us ;  that  all  fellow-travellers  were 
for  the  time  upon  the  level,  and  that  it  was 
always  hi?  way  to  make  himfelf  one  of  the 
company.  '  I  remember/  fays  he,  '  it  was 
'  on  juft  fuch  a  morning  as  this,  that  I  and 
'  my  JLord  Mumble  and  the  Duke  of  Tenter - 
'  den  were  out  upon  a  ramble  ;  we  called  at  a  Jit- 
'  tic  houfe  as  it  might  be  this;  and  my  land- 

*  lady,  }  warrant  you,  not  fufpefting  to  whom 
'  me  was  talking,  was  fo  jocular  and  faceti- 

*  ous,  and  made  fo  many  merry    anfwers  to 
'  our   queftions,    that  we   were   all    ready   to 
'  burft  with  the  laughter.     At   laft,  the  good 
'  woman  happening  to  hear   me   whifper  the 

*  duke   and  call  him  by  his  title,  was  fo  fur- 
'  prifed  and  confounded,  that  we  could  fcarce- 
'  Jy  get  a  word  from  her ;  and  the  duke  never 

*  met  me  from  that  day  to  this,  but  he  talks 

*  of  the  little  houfe,  and  quarrels  with  me  for 
'  terrifying  the  landlady/ 

He  had  fcarcely  time  to  congratulate  himfelf 
on  the  veneration  which  this  narrative  muft 


have  procxued  him  from  the  company,  when  ont 
of  the  ladies  having  reached  out  for  a  plate  on 
a  diftant  part  of  the  table,  began  to  remark 
the  inconveniencies  of  travelling,  and  the  dif 
ficulty  which  they  who  never  fat  at  home  with 
out  a  great  number  of  attendants  found  in  per 
forming  for  themfelves  fuch  offices  as  the  road 
required  ;  but  that  people  of  quality  often  tra 
velled  in  diiguife,  and  might  be  generally 
known  from  the  vulgar  by  their  conddcenfion 
to  poor  inn-keepers,  and  the  allowance  which 
they  made  for  any  defect  in  their  entertain 
ment  ;  that  for  her  part,  while  people  were  ci 
vil  and  meant  well,  it  was  never  her  cuftom  to 
find  fault,  for  one  was  not  to  expect  upon  a 
journey  all  that  one  enjoyed  at  one's  own  houfe. 
A  general  emulation  feemed  now  to  be  ex 
cited.  One  of  the  men,  who  had  hitherto  laid 
nothing,  called  for  the  laft  news-paper:  and 
having  perufed  it  a  while  with  deep  penfive- 

neis -c  It  is  impoflible/  fays  he,    '  for  any 

'  man  to  guefs  how  to  act  with  regard  to  the 
'  flocks  :  laft  week  it  was  the  general  opinion 
'  that  they  would  fall,  and  I  fold  out  twenty 
'  thoufand  pounds  in  order  to  purchafe :  they 

*  have    now  rifen  unexpectedly ;    and  I  make 

*  no  doubt  but  at  my  return  to  London  I  fhail 
'  rifle   thirty   thoufand    pounds    among  them 
'  again.' 

A  young  man,  who  had  hitherto  diftirguifh- 
ed  himfelf  only  by  the  vivacity  of  his  looks, 
and  a  frequent  diverfion  of  his  eyes  from  one 
object  to  another,  upon  this  clofed  his  fmiff- 
box,  and  told  us,  that  he  had  a  hundred  times 
talked  with  the  chancellor  and  the  judges  on 
the  fubject  of  the  flocks  j  that  for  his  part  he 
did  not.  pretend  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  principles  on  which  they  were  eilablifhed, 
but  had  always  heard  them  reckoned  pernici 
ous  to  trade,  uncertain  in  their  produce,  and 
unfolid  in  their  foundation ;  and  that  he  had 
been  advifed  by  three  judges,  his  moft  inti 
mate  friends,  never  to  venture  his  money  in 
the  funds,  but  to  put  it  out  upon  land-fecuri- 
ty  till  he  could  light  upon  an  eftate  in  his  own 
country. 

It  might  be  expected,  that  upon  thefe 
glimpfes  of  latent  dignity,  we  mould  -ail  have 
began  to  look  round  us  with  veneration  ;  nnd 
have  behaved  like  the  princes  of  romance,  •  n 
the  enchantment  that  difguifes  them  is  diffoi  ', 
E  e  z 
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and  they  difcovered  the  dignity  of  each  other  : 
yet  it  happened  that  none  of  thefe  hints  made 
much  imprerfion  on  the  company  ;  every  one 
was  apparently  fufpected  of  endeavouring  to 
impofe  falfe  appearances  upon  the  reft  :  all  con 
tinued  their  haughtinefs  in  hopes  to  enforce 
their  claims  ;  and  all  grew  every  hour  more 
fullen,  becaufe  they  found  their  reprefentations 
of  themfelves  without  effect. 

Thus  we  travelled  on  four  days  wjth  male 
volence  perpetually  increafmg,  and  without  any 
endeavour  but  to  outvie  each  other  in  fuperci- 
lioufnefs  and  neglect  5  and  when  any  two  of 
us  could  feparate  ourfelves  for  a  moment,  we 
vented  our  indignation  at  the  faucinels  of  the 
reft. 

At  length  the  journey  was  at  an  end  ;  and 
time  and  chance,  that  ftrip  off  all  difguifes, 
have  difcovered,  that  the  intimate  of  lords 
and  dukes  is  a  nobleman's  butler,  who  has 
furnimed  a  mop  with  the  money  he  has  faved ; 
the  man  who  deals  fo  largely  in  the  funds,  is  a 
clerk  of  a  broker  in  'Change- Alley  ;  the  lady 
who  fo  carefully  concealed  her  quality,  keeps  a 
cook-mop  behind  the  Exchange;  and  the 
young  man,  who  is  fo  happy  in  the  friendship 
of  the  judges,  engrofles  and  tranfcribes  for 
bread  in  a  garret  of  the  Temple.  Of  one  of 


the  women  only  I  could  make  no  difadvanta- 
geous  detection,  becaufe  (he  had  aiTumed  no 
character,  but  accommodated  herfelf  to  the 
fcene  before  her,  without  any  ftruggle  for  dif- 
tinction  or  fuperiority, 

I  could  not  forbear  to  reflect  on  the  folly  of 
practifmg  a  fraud,  which,  as  the  event  mewed, 
had  been  already  practifed  too  often  to  fucceed, 
and  by  the  iuccefs  of  which  no  advantage 
could  have  been  obtained  ;  of  a/Turning  a  cha 
racter  which  was  to  end  with  the  day  ;  and  of 
claiming  upon  falfe  pretences  honours  which 
muft  perifh  with  the  breath  that  paid  them. 

But,  Mr.  Adventurer,  let  not  thofe  who 
laugh  at  me  and  my  companions,  think  this 
folly  confined  to  a  ftage  coach.  Every  man  in 
the  journey  of  life  take?  the  fame  advantage  of 
the  ignorance  of  his  fellow-travellers,  tiifguifes 
himlelf  in  counterfeited  merit,  and  hears  thofe 
praifes  with  complacency  which  his  confcience 
reproaches  him  for  accepting.  Every  man  de 
ceives  him,felf,  while  he  thinks  he  is  deceiving 
others  ;  and  forgets  that  the  time  is  at  hand 
when  every  illufion  (hall  ceafe,  when  fictitious 
excellence  fhall  be  torn  away,  and  ALL  muft 
be  fhewn  to  ALL  in  their  real  eftate. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  Servant, 
T  VIATOR. 


No.  PCXXV.     TUESDAY,  AUGUST  28,    1753. 

<%ui  cupit  optatam  curfu  contingere  metam, 
Multa  tulit  fecitque  puer.  HOR. 


The  youth,  ivfto  hopes  tJi"  Olympic  prize  to  gain, 
AH  arts  muft  try,  and  every  toil  fuftain. 


FRANCIS. 


"\T  T  is  obferved  by  Bacon,  that  «  reading 
A  «  makes  a  full  man,  converfation  a  ready 
<  man,  and  writing  an  exact  man.'  .  . 

As  Bacon  attained  to  degrees  of  knowledge 
icarcely  ever  reached  by  any  other  man,  the 
directions  which  he  gives  for  ftudy  have  cer 
tainly  a  juft  claim  to  our  regard  ;  for  who  can 
leach  ar,  art  with  fo  great  authority,  as  he  that 
has  practifed  it  with  undifputcd  fuccefs  ?  - 

Under  the  protection  of  fo  great  a  name,  I 
fhall,  therefore,  venture  to  inculcate  to  my  in 
genious  contemporaries,  the  neceffity  of  read 
ing,  the  fitnefs  of  confulting  other  underftand- 
ings  than  their  own,  and  of  confidering  the 
ibntiments  and  opinions  gf  thofe  who,  how 


ever  neglected  in  the  prefent  age,  had  in  their 
own  times,  and  many  of  them  a  long  time  af-1 
ter wards,  fuch  reputation  for  knowledge  and 
ac.utenefs,  as  will  Icarcely  ever  be  attained  by 
thofe  that  defpife  them. 

i.  An  opinion  has  of  late  been,  I  know  not 
how,  propagated  among  us,  that  libraries  are 
filled  only  with  ufelefs  lumber;  that  men  of 
parts  ftand  in  need  of  no  afliftance ;  and  that 
to  fpend  life  in  poring  upon  books,  is  only  to 
imbibe  prejudices,  to  obftruct  and  embarrafs 
the  powers  of  nature,  to  cultivate  me 
mory  at  the  expence  of  judgment,  and 
to  bury  reafon  undej  a  chaos  of  indigefted 
learning.  .  . 
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Such  is  the  talk  of  many  who  think  them 
felves  wife,  and  of  fome  who  are  thought  wife 
by  others  ;  of  whom  part  probably  believe  their 
own  tenets,  and  part  may  be  juftly  fufpefted 
of  endeavouring  to  (belter  their  ignorance  in 
multitudes,  and  of  wiihing  to  cleftroy  that  re 
putation  which  they  have  no  hopes  to  (hare, 
It  will,  I  bejieve,  be  found  invariably  true, 
that  learning  was  never  decried  by  any  learned 
man  ;  and  what  credit  can  be  given  to  thofe  who 
venture  to  condemn  that  which  they  do  not  know? 

If  reafon  has  the  power  afcribed  to  it  by  its 
advocates,  if  jo  much  is  to  be  difcovered  by 
attention  and  meditation,  it  is  hard  to  believe, 
that  fo  many  millions,  equally  participating  of 
the  bounties  of  nature  with  ourfelves,  haye 
been  for  ages  upon  ages  meditating  in  vain  :  if 
the  wits  of  the  prefent  time  expect  the  regard 
of  pofterity,  which  will  then  inherit  the  reafon 
which  is  now  thought  fuperior  to  inftruclion, 
furely  they  may  allow  themfelves  to  be  inftrucled 
by  the  reafon  of  former  generations.  When, 
therefore,  an  author  declares,  that  he  has  been 
able  to  learn  nothing  from  the  writings  of  his 
predeceflbrs,  and  fuch  a  declaration  has  been 
lately  made,  nothing  but  a  degree  of  arrogance 
unpardonable  in  the  greateft  human  underftand- 
ing,  can  hinder  him  from  perceiving  that  he 
is  raifing  prejudices  againft  his  own  perform 
ance  ;  for  with  what  hopes  of  fuccefs  can  he 
attempt  that  in  which  greater  abilities  have  hi 
therto  mifcarried  ?  or  with  what  peculiar  force 
does  he  fuppofe  himfelf  invigorated,  that  dif 
ficulties  hitherto  invincible  (hould  give  way  be 
fore  him  ? 

Of  thofe  whom  Providence  has  qualified  tq 
make  any  additions  to  human  knowledge,  the 
number  is  extremely  fmall ;  and  what  can  be 
added  by  each  fingle  mind,  even  of  this  fupe 
rior  clafs,  is  very  little  :  the  greateft  part  of 
mankind  muft  owe  all  their  knowledge,  and 
all  mutt  owe  far  the  larger  part  of  it,  to  the 
information  of  others.  To  underftand  the 
works  of  celebrated  authors,  to  comprehend 
their  fyftems,  and  retain  their  reafonings,  is  a 
ta(k  more  than  equal  to  common  intellects  ; 
and  he  is  by  no  means  to  be  accounted  ufelefs 
or  idle,  who  has  ftored  his  mind  with  acquired 
knowledge,  and  can  detail  it  occafionally  to 
others  who  have  lefs  leifure  or  weaker  abilities. 


Perfms  has  juftly  obferved,  that  knowledge 
is  nothing  to  him  who  is  not  kAown  by  others 
to  pofTefs  it :  ,  to  the  fcholar  himfelf  it  is  no 
thing  with  refpeft  either  to  honour  or  advan 
tage,  for  the  world  cannot  reward  thofe  quali 
ties  which"  are  concealed  from  it ;  with  refpecl 
to  others  it  is  nothing,  becaufe  it  affords  no 
help  to  ignorance  or  error. 

It  is  with  juftice,  therefore,  that  in  an  ac- 
compliftied  character,  Horace  unites  juft  fenti- 
ments  with  the  power  of  expreffing  them ;  and 
he  that  has  once  accumulated  learning,  is  n  :xt 
to  confider,  how  he  mall  moft  widely  difFufe 
ami  moft  agreeably  impart  it. 

A  ready  man  is  made  by  converfation,  Ha 
that  buries  himfelf  among  his  manufcripts 
<  befprent,'  as  Pope  exprefles  it,  *  with  learned 
'  duft,'  and  wears  out  his  days  and  nights  in 
perpetual  refearch  and  folitary  meditation,  is 
too  apt  to.  lofe  in  his  elocution  what  he  adds  to 
his  wifdom ;  and  when  he  comes  into  the  world, 
to  appear  overloaded  with  his  own  notions,  liks 
3  man  armed  \v\th  weapons  which  he  cannot 
wield.  He  has  po  facility  of  inculcating  his 
fpeculations,  of  adapting  himfelf  to  the  various 
degrees  pf  intellect  which  the  accidents  of  con 
verfation  will  prefent,  but  will  talk  to  moft 
unintelligibly,  and  to  all  unpjeafantly. 

I  was  once  prefent  at  the  lectures  of  a  pro  - 
found  philofopher,  a  man  really  (killed  in  the 
fcience  which  he  profefied,  who  having  occaiion 
to  explain  the  terms  OPACUM  and  PELLUCI- 
DUM,  told  us,  after  fome  hefitation,  that  OPA 
CUM  was,  as  one  might  fay,  OPAKE,  and  that 
EELLUCIDUM  fignified  PELLUCID.  Such  was 
the  dexterity  with  which  this  learned  reader 
facilitated  to  his  auditors  the  intricacies 
of  fcience  ;  and  fo  true  is  it,  that  a  man  may 
know  what  he  cannot  teach. 

Boerhaave  complains,  that  the  writers  who 
have  treated  of  chemiitry  before  him,  are  ufe 
lefs  to  the  greater  part  of  ftudents,  becaufe 
they  prefuppofe  their  readers  to  have  fuch  de 
grees  of  (kill  as  are  not  often  to  be  found.  Into 
the  fame  error  are  all  men  apt  to  fall,  who 
have  familiarized  any  fubje<5l  to  themfelves  in 
folitude  :  they  difcourfe  as  if  they  thought 
every  other  man  had  been  employed  in  the 
fame  inquiries  ;  and  expect:  that  (hort  hints 
and  obfcure  aliuficns  will  produce  in  others 
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the  fame  train  of  ideas  which  they  excite  in 
themfelves. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  inconvenience  which  the 
man  of  ftudy  fuffers«irom  a  reciufe  life.  When 
he  meets  with  an  opinion  that  pleafes  him, 
he  catches  it  up  with  eagernefs ;  looks  only 
after  fuch  arguments  as  tend  to  his  confirma 
tion  ;  or  fpares  himfelf  the  trouble  of  difcuf- 
fion,  and  adopts  it  with  very  little  proof ;  in 
dulges  it  long  without  fufpicion,  and  in  time 
unites  it  to  the  general  body  of  his  knowledge, 
and  treafures  it  up  among  inconteftible  truths  : 
but  when  he  comes  into  the  wor'd  among  men 
who,  arguing  upon  dHfimilar  principles,  have 
been  led  to  different  concluficns,  and  being 
placed  in  various  fituations,  view  the  fame  ob 
ject  on  many  fides  ;  he  finds  his  darling  pofition 
attacked,  and  himfelf  in  no  condition  to  defend 
it :  having  thought  always  in  one  train,  he  is 
in  the  ftate  of  a  man  who  having  fenced  always 
with  the  fame  mafter,  is  perplexed  and  amazed 
by  a  new  pofture  of  his  antagonift  ;  he  is  en- 
tangled  in  unexpected  difficulties,  he  is  haraffed 
by  fudden  objections,  he  is  unprovided  with 
folutions  or  replies,  his  furprize  impedes  his 
natural  powers  of  reafoning,  his  thoughts  are 
icattered  and  confounded,  and, he  gratifies  the 
pride  of  airy  petulance  vith  an  eafy  victory. 

It  is  difficult,  to  imagine  with  what  obfti- 
nacy  truths  which  one  mind  perceives  alrnoft 
by  intuition,  will  be  rejected  by  another  ;  and 
how  many  artifices  muft  be  praftifed,  to  pro 
cure  admiflion  for  the  mod  evident  proportions 
into  underftandings  frighted  by  their  novelty, 
or  hardened  againft  them  by  accidental  preju 
dice  ;  it  can  fcarcely  be  conceived,  how  fre 
quently,  in  thefe  extemporaneous  controverfies, 
the  dull  will  be  fubtile,  and  the  acute  abfurd ; 
how  often  ftupidity  will  elude  the  force  of  ar 
gument,  by  involving  itfelf  in  its  own  gloom ; 
and  miftaken  ingenuity  will  weave  artful  falla 
cies,  which  reafon  can  fcarcely  find  means  to 
difentangle. 

Jn  thefe  encounters  the  learning  of  the  re- 
clufe  ufually  fails  him  :  nothing  but  long  habit 
and  frequent  experiments  can  confer  the  power 
of  changing  a  pofition  into  various  forms,  pre- 
fenting  it  in  different  points  of  view,  connect 
ing  it  with  known  and  granted  truths,  fortify 
ing  it  with  intelligible  arguments,  and  illuf- 
trating  it  by  apt  funilitudes  }  and  he,  there 


fore,  that  has  collected  his  knowledge  in  foli- 
tude,  muft  learn  its  application  by  mixing  with 
mankind. 

But  while  the  various  opportunities  of  con- 
verfation  invite  us  to  try  every  mode  of  argu 
ment,  and  every  art  of  recommending  our  fen- 
timents,  we  are  frequently  betrayed  to  the  ufe 
of  fuch  as  are  not  in  themfelves  ftrictly  defen- 
fible :  a  man  heated  in  talk,  and  eager  of 
victory,  takes  advantage  of  the  miftakes  or  ig 
norance  of  his  adverfaiy,  lays  hold  of  concef- 
fions  to  which  he  knows  he  has  no  right,  and 
urges  proofs  likely  to  prevail  on  his  opponent, 
though  he  knows  himfelf  that  they  have  no 
force  :  thus  the  feveriry  of  reafon  is  relaxed, 
many  topics  are  accumulated,  but  without  juft 
arrangement  or  diftinftion  ;  we  learn  to  fatisfy 
ourfelves  with  fuch  ratiocination  as  filences 
others  ;  and  feldom  recal  to  a  clofe  examination 
that  difcourfe  which  has  gratified  our  vanity 
with  victory  and  applaufe. 

Some  caution^  therefore,  muft  be  ufed,  left 
copioufnefs  and  facility  be  made  lefs  valuable 
by  inaccuracy  and  confufion.  To  fix  the 
thoughts  by  writing,  and  fubject  them  to  fre 
quent  examinations  and  reviews,  is  (he  beft 
method  of  enabling  the  mind  to  detect  its  own 
fbphifms,  and  keep  it  on  guard  againft  the  fal 
lacies  which  it  practifes  on  others  :  in  conver- 
fation  we  naturally  diffufe  our  thoughts,  and 
in  writing  we  contract  them  ;  method  is  the 
excellence  of  writing,  and  unconftraint  the 
grace  of  converfation. 

To  read,  write,  and  converfe  in  due  propor 
tions,  is,  therefore,  the  bufinefs  of  a  man  of 
letters.  For  all  thefe  there  is  not  often  equal 
Opportunity  5  excellence,  therefore,  is  not  of 
ten  attainable  ;  and  moft  men  fail  in  one  or 
other  of  the  ends  propofed,  and  are  full  with 
out  readinefs,  or  ready  without  exactnefs. 
Some  deficiency  muft  be  forgiven  all,  becaufe 
all  are  men  ;  and  more  muft  be  allowed  to  pafs 
uncenfured  in  the  greater  part  of  the  world, 
becaufe  none  can  confer  upon  himfelf  abilities, 
and  few  have  the  choice  of  fituations  proper 
for  the  improvement  of  thofe  which  nature  has 
beftowed  :  it  is,  however,  reafonable,  to  have 
Perfection  in  our  eye  ;  that  we  may  always 
advance  towards  it,  though  we  know  it  never 
can  be  reached. 
T 
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Concubitu  jrohibere  <vagc HcR. 

'The  wandering  <u:ijb  of  laivlefs  lovf  fifprefi, 


FRANCIS. 


TO    THE    ADVENTURER. 


SIR, 


'"IF*  O  indulge  that  reftlefs  impatience,  which 
JL  every  man  feels  to  relate  incidents  by 
which  the  paffions  have  been  greatly  affefted, 
and  communicate  ideas  that  have  been  forcibly 
imprefled,  I  have  given  you  lame  account  of 
my  life,  which,  without  farther  apology  or  in 
troduction,  may,  perhaps,  be  favourably  re 
ceived  in  an  Adventurer. 

My  mother  died  when  I  was  very  young  ; 
and  my  father,  who  was  a  naval  commander, 
and  had,  therefore,  no  opportunity  to  fuperin- 
tend  my  conduct,  placed  me  at  a  grammar 
fchool,  and  afterwards  removed  me  to  the  uni- 
verfity.  At  fchcol  the  number  of  boys  was  fo 
great,  that  to  regulate  our  morals  was  impoffi- 
ble ;  and  at  the  univerfity  even  my  learning 
Contributed  to  the  difiblutenefs  of  my  manners. 
As  I  was  an  only  child,  my  father  had  always 
allowed  me  more  money  than  I  knew  how  to 
lay  out,  otherwile  than  in  the  gratification  of 
my  vices  :  I  had  fometimes,  indeed^  been  re- 
ftrained  by  a  general  fenfe  of  right  and  wrong  j 
but  I  now  oppofed  the  remonftrances  of  con- 
fcience  by  the  cavils  of  fophiftry  ;  and  having 
learned  of  fome  celebrated  philofophers,  as  well 
ancient  as  modern,  to  prove  that  nothing  is  good 
but  pleafure,  I  became  a  rake  upon  principle. 

My  father  died  in  the  fame  year  with  Queen 
Anne,  a  few  months  before  I  became  of  age, 
and  left  me  a  very  confiderable  fortune  in  the 
funds.  I  immediately  quitted  the  univerfity 
and  came  to  London,  which  I  confidered  as  the 
great  mart  of  pleafure  ;  and  as  I  could  afford 
to  deal  'argely,  I  wifely  determined  not  to  en 
danger  my  capital.  I  projected  a  fcheme  of 
life  that  was  moll  agreeable  to  my  temper,  which 
was  rather  fedate  than  volatile,  and  regulated 
my  expences  with  the  ceconomy  of  a  philofo- 
pher.  I  found  that  my  favourite  appetites  might 
be  gratified  with  greater  convenience  and  lefs 


fcandal,-  in  proporfion  as  my  life  was  more 
private :  inftead,  therefore,  of  incumbering 
myfelf  with  a  family,  I  took  the  firft 
floor  of  a  houfe  which  was  let  into  lodgings, 
hired  one  fervant,  and  kept  a  brace  of  geld 
ings  at  a  livery  liable.  I  conftantly  frequented 
the  theatres,  and  found  my  principles  con 
firmed  by  almoft  every  piece  that  was  repre- 
fented,  particularly  my  refolution  never  to  mar 
ry.  In  comedy,  indeed,  the  action  terminated 
in  marriage  j  but  it  was  generally  the  marriage 
cf  a  rake,  who  gave  up  his  liberty  with  relucl- 
ance,  as  the  oniy  expedient  to  recover  a  for 
tune  ;  and  the  hufband  and  wife  of  the  drama 
were  wretches  whole  example  juftified  this  re- 
luclance,  and  appeared  to  be  exhibited  for  no 
other  purpole  than  to  warn  mankind,  that  what 
ever  may  be  prefumed  by  thofe  whom  indigence 
has  made  defperare,  to  marry  is  to  forfeit  the 
quiet,  independence,  and  felicity  of  life. 

In  this  courfe  I  had  continued  twenty  years, 
without  having  impaired  my  conftitution,  lef- 
fened  my  fortune,  or  incumbered  myfelf  with 
an  illegimate  offspring ;  when  a  girl  about 
eighteen,  juft  arrived  from  the  country,  was 
hired  as  a  chambermaid  by  the  perfon  who  kept 
the  houfe  in  which  I  lodged  :  the  native  beauty 
of  health  and  fimplicity  in  this  young  creature 
had  fuch  an  effect:  upon  my  imagination,  that 
I  pracliled  every  art  to  debauch  her,  and  at 
length  fucceeded. 

I  found  it  convenient  for  her  to  continue  in 
the  houfe,  and  therefore  made  no  propofal  of 
removing  her  into  lodgings  5  but  after  a  few 
months  me  found  herfelf  with  child,  a  difco- 
very  which  interrupted  the  indolence  of  my 
fenfuality,  and  made  me  repent  my  indifcretion  : 
however,  as  I  would  not  incur  my  own  cenfure 
by  ingratitude  or  inhumanity,  I  provided  her  a 
lodging  and  attendants,  and  me  was  at  length 
delivered  of  a  daughter.  The  child  I  regarded  as 
a  new  incumbrance  j  for  though  I  did  not  conii- 
der  myfelf  as  under  p:r;ntal  or  conjugal  obliga- 
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tions,  yet  I  could  not  think  myfelf  at  liberty 
wholly  to  abandon  either  the  mother  or  the  in 
fant.  To  the  mother,  indeed,  I  had  ftill  fome 
degree  of  inclination ;  though  I  fhould  have 
been  heartily  content  never  to  have  feen  her 
again,  if  I  could  at  once  have  been  freed  from 
any  farther  trouble  about  her  ;  but  as  fome- 
thing  was  to  be  done,  I  was  willing  to  keep 
her  within  my  reach,  at  leaft  till  me  could  be 
fubfervient  to  my  plcafure  no  longer  :  the  childi 
however,  I  would  have  fent  away  ;  but  me  in- 
treated  me  to  let  her  fuckle  it,  with  an  impor 
tunity  which  I  could  not  refift.  After  much 
thinking,  I  placed  her  in  a  little  (hop  in  the 
fuburbs,  which  I  furnifhed,  at  the  expence  cf 
about  twenty  pounds,  with  chandlery  ware* 
commodities  of  which  me  had  fome  knowledge, 
as  her  father  was  a  petty  fliopkeeper  in  the  coun 
try  :  me  reported  that  her  hufband  had  been 
killed  in  an  engagement  at  fea,  and  that  his  pay  j 
which  flie  had  been  impowered  to  receive  by  his 
will,  had  purchased  her  flock.  I  now  thought 
I  had  difcharged  every  obligation,  as  I  had  en 
abled  her  to  fubfift,  at  leaft  as  well  as  me  could 
have  done  by  her  labour  in  the  ftation  in  which 
I  found  her }  and  as  often  as  I  had  an  inclina 
tion  to  fee  her,  I  fent  for  her  to  a  bagnio. 

But  thefe  interviews  did  not  produce  the 
pleafure  which  I  expected  :  her  affection  for 
me  was  too  tender  and  delicate  :  flie  often  wept 
in  fpight  of  all  her  efforts  againft  it ;  and  could 
not  forbear  telling  me  ftories  of  her  little  girl 
with  the  fond  prolixity  of  a  mother,  when  I 
wifhed  to  regard  her  only  as  a  miftrefs.  Thefe 
incidents  at  once  touched  me  with  compunction, 
and  quenchc  d  the  appetite  which  I  had  intended 
to  gratify  :  my  vifits,  therefore,  became  lefs 
frequent ;  but  me  never  fent  after  me  when  I 
was  abfent,  nor  reproached  me,  otherwife  than 
by  tears  of  tendernefs,  when  me  faw  me  again. 

After  the  firft  year  I  wholly  neglected  her  j 
and  having  heard  nothing  of  her  during  the 
winter,  I  went  to  fpend  the  rummer  in  the 
country.  When  I  returned,  I  was  prompted 
rather  by  curiofity  than  defire  to  make  fome  in 
quiry  after  her  ;  and  foon  learnt  that  me  had 
died  fome  months  before  of  the  fmall-pox,  that 
the  goods  had  been  feized  for  rent,  and  the  child 
taken  by  the  parifh.  At  this  account,  fo  fudden 
and  unexpected,  I  was  fenfibly  touched  ;  and 
at  firft  conceived  a  defign  to  refcue  the  child 


from  the  hands  of  a  parifh  nurfe,  and  make 
fome  little  provifion  for  it  when  it  mould  be1 
grown  up  :  but  this  was  delayed  from  day  to 
day,  fuch  was  the  fupinenefs  of  my  difpofition, 
till  the  event  was  remembered  with  lefs  and  lefs 
fenfibility  ;  and  at  length  I  congratulated  myfelf 
upon  my  deliverance  from  an  engagement  which 
I  had  always  confidered  as  refembling  in  fome 
degree  the  fhackles  of  matrimony,  I  refoived 
to  incur  the  fame  embankment  no  more,  and 
contented  myfelf  with  ftrolling  from  one  prof- 
titute  to  another,  of  whom  I  had  feen  many 
generations  perifh  ;  and  the  new  faces  which 
I  once  fought  among  the  mafks  in  the  pit,  I 
found  with  lefs  trouble  at  Cuper's,  Vauxhall, 
Ranelagh,  and  innumerable  other  places  of 
public  entertainment,  which  have  appeared 
during  the  laft  twenty  years  of  my  life. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  celebrated  my  fixtieth 
birth-day  with  fome  of  my  friends  at  a  tavern  j 
and  as  I  was  returning  to  my  lodgings,  I  faw 
a  hackney  coach  ftop  at  the  door  of  a  houfe 
which  I  knew  to  be  of  ill  repute,  though  it 
was  private  and  of  the  firft  clafs^  Juft  as  I 
came  up,  a  girl  ftepped  out  of  it,  who  appear 
ed,  by  the  imperfect  glimpfe  I  caught  of  her  as 
flie  paffed,  to  be  very  young,  and  extremely 
beautiful.  As  I  was  warm  with  wine,  I  fol-< 
lowed  her  in  without  heiitation,  and  was  de 
lighted  to  find  her  equally  charming  upon  a 
nearer  view.  I  detained  the  coach,  and  pro- 
pofed  that  we  fhould  go  to  Haddock's  :  flic 
hefitated  with  fome  appearance  of  unwilling-' 
nefs  and  confufion,  but  at  length  confented  :  fhe 
foon  became  more  free*  and  I  was  not  lefs  pleafed 
with  herconverfation  than  her  perfon :  lobferved 
that  me  had  a  foftnefs  in  her  manner,  which  is 
quickly  worn  off  by  habitual  proftitution. 

We  had  drank  a  bottle  of  French  wine,  and 
were  preparing  to  go  to  bed,  when,  to  my  un- 
fpeakable  confufion  and  aftonifhment,  I  difco- 
vered  a  mark  by  which  I  knew  her  to  be  my 
child  :  for  I  rememberered,  that  the  poor  girlj 
whom  I  fo  cruelly  feduced  and  neglected,  had 
once  told  me  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  that  fhe  had 
imprinted  the  two  letters  of  my  name  under 
her  little  Nancy's  left  breaft,  which,  perhaps* 
would  be  the  only  memorial  fhe  would  ever  have 
of  a  father.  I  was  inftantly  (truck  with  a  fenfe 
of  guilt  with  which  I  had  not  been  familiar, 
and  therefore  felt  all  its  force. 
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The  poor  wretch,  whom  I  was  about  to  hire 
for  the  gratification  of  a  brutal  appetite,  per 
ceived  my  diforder  with  furprife  and  concern  : 
(lie  enquired  with  an  officious  iolicitude,  what 
fu.ddeu  illneis  had  lazed  me  ;  Ihe  took  my 
hand,  prefled  it,  and  looked  eagerly  in  my  face, 
itill  inquifitive  what  could  be  done  to  relieve 
me.  I  remained  fome  time  torpid;  but  was 
ibon  rouzed  by  the  reflection,  that  I  was  re 
ceiving  carelTes  of  my  child,  whom  I  had  aban 
doned  to  the  loweft  infamy,  to  be  the  flave  of 
diunkennefs  and  lull,  and  whom  I  had  led  to 
the  brink  of  inceft.  I  luddenly  ftarted  up ; 
firft  held  her  at  a  diltance  ;  then  catching  her 
in  my  arm?,  ftrove  to  fpeak,  but  burft  into 
tears.  I  faw  that  me  was  confounded  and  ter 
rified  ;  and  as  loon  as  I  could  recover  my 
ipeech,  I  put  an  end  to  her  doubts  by  reveaU 
ing  the  fecret. 

It  is  impoflible  to  exprefs  the  effect  it  had 
upon  her  :  IJie  Hood  motionlefs  a  few  minutes  ; 
then  clafped  her  hands  together,  and  looked  up 
in  an  agony,  which  not  to  have  feen  is  not  to 
conceive.  The  tears  at  length  ftarted  from  her 
eyes  ;  flic  recollected  herfelf,  called  me  Father, 
threw  herfelf  upon  her  knees,  embracing  mine, 
and  plunging  a  new  dagger  in  my  heart  by 
^(king  my  blefling. 

We  fat  up  together  the  remainder  of  the  night, 
•which  I  ipent  in  liftening  to  a  ftory  that  I  may, 
perhaps,  hereafter  communicate  j  and  the  next 
d^y  took  lodgings  for  her  about  fix  miles  from 


town.     I  vilit  her  every  day  with  emotions  to 
which  my  heart  has   till   now  been  a  ftranger, 
and  which  are  every   day  more  frequent   and 
more  ftrong.     I  prcpofe  to  retire  with  her  in  - 
to  fome  remote  part  of  the  country,  and  to  a- 
tone  for  the  paft  by  the  future  :  but,  alas !  of 
the  future  a  few  years  only  can  remain  ;  and  of 
the  paft  not  a  moment  can  return.  What  atone 
ment  can  I  make  to  thofe  upon  whofe  daugh 
ters  I  have  contributed  to  perpetuate  that  cala 
mity,   from  which  by  miracle  I  have  refcued 
my  own!  How  can  I  bear  the  reflection,   that 
though  for  my  own  child  I  had  hitherto  ex- 
prefled   lefs   kindnefs    than  brutes    for    their 
young;    yet,    perhaps,    every  other  whom   I 
either  hired  or  feduced  to   proftitution,     had 
been  gazed  at  in  the  ardour  of  parental  affecti 
on,  till  tears  have  ftarted  to  the  eye  ;  had  been, 
catched  to  the  bofom   with   tranfport,  in   the 
prattling  fimplicity  of  infancy  :  had  been  watch 
ed  in    ficknefs   with   anxiety  'that  lufpended 
fteep ;  had  been  fed  by  the  toil  of  induftrious 
poverty,  and  reared  to  maturity  with  hope  and 
fear.     What  a  monfter  is  he   by  whom  thefe 
fears    are    verified,    and   this   hope   deceived ! 
And  yet,  fo  dreadful  is   the  force  of  habituaj 
guilt,  I  fometimes  regret  the  reftraint  which  is 
come  upon  me ;  I  wilh  to  fink  again  into  the 
flumber  from  which  I  have  been  rouzed,  and  to 
repeat  the  crimes  which  I  abhor.     My  heart  is 
this   moment   burfting  for  utterance :    but   I 
want  words.     Farewel.  AGAMUS. 
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Iracundior  eft  faulo;   minus  aptus  acutis 
Naribus  horum  hominum ;    rideri  pojjet,   ea  quad 
Rujlicius  tonfo  toga  defluit,  et  male  laxus 
In  pede  caUeus  hxrtt  : — at  ingenium  ingens 
Inculto  latet  hoc  fub  corpore  »  HOR. 

Tour  friend  is  pajfionate ;  perhaps  unfit 

for  the  bri/k  petulance  of  modern  wit : 

His  hair  ill  cut,  his  robe  that  auk-ivard  flows , 

Or  his  large  Jhoes,  to  raillery  expofe 

The  man 


But  underneath  this  rough  uncouth  difguifet 
A  genius  of  (xtenfi<ve  knowledge  lies. 


FRANCIS. 


THERE     are    many    accomplishments, 
which    though    they   are   comparatively 
trivial,  and  may  be  acquired  by  fmall  abilities, 
are  yet  of  great  importance  ia  pur  common 
VOL.  II. 


intercourfe  with  men.      Of  this  kind   is  that 
general  courtefy,  which  is  called  Good  Breed 
ing  ;  a  name  by  which,  as  an  artificial  excellence,' 
it  i*  at  once  characterifed  and  recommended, 
Ff 
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Good-breeding,  as  it  is  generally  employed 
rn  the  gratification  of  vanky,  a  paflion  almoft 
umverfaHy  predominant,  is  more  highly  prized 
by  the  majority  than  any  other ;  and  he  who 
wants  it,  though  he  may  be  preferred  from 
contempt  by  inconteftabte  ftrptKiorky  either  of 
virtue  or  of  parts,  will  yet  be  regarded  with 
malevolence,  and  avoided  as  an  enenijr  with 
whom  it  is  dangerous  to  combat, 

In  fome  inftances,  indeed,  the  er.miCy  of 
others  cannot  be  avoided  withowt  th*  partici 
pation  of  guik  j  bnt  then  it  is  the  enmity  of 
thofe  with  whom  neither  virtue  nor  wifdom 
can  defire  to  aflbeiate :  and  good-breeding  may 
generally  be  pracYifed  upon  more  eafy  aad  more 
honourable  terms,  thai?  acqwiefcence  in-  tire  ds- 
traftion  of  malice  or  the  adafetior!'  of  icrvility, 
the  obfcenity  of  s  letcher,  or  fbe  blafphemy 
of  an  infidel.  Dilagrseable  froth*  may  be 
fupprefled :  and!  when*  tney  c&n  be  fiippreffed 
Without  guilt,  thfty  cannot  infloeemly  be  ut 
tered  ;  the  boaft  of  vanity  msy  be  fuffered 
without  fevere  reprehetifion,  and  the  prattle  of 
abfurdity  may  be  heard  without  exprdGons  t>f 
contempt. 

It  happen*,  indeed,  fomewhar  tvnfortuiiata- 
ly,  that  the  practice  of  good-breeding,  how 
ever  neceffary,  is  obftrufted  by  the  pofTeffion 
of  more  valuable  talents ;  and  that  great  inte 
grity,  delicacy,  fenfibility,  and  fpirit,  united 
genius,  and  extenfrve  learning,  frequently  rea 
der  menf  ill-bred. 

Petrarch  relates,  that  hi*  admirafete  friend  aiul 
totemporary^  Dante  Aligherr,  one  of  the  moft 
exalted  and-originalgeniufes  that  ever  appeared, 
being  banifhed  his  country,  and  having  Mired' 
to  the  court  of  a  prince  which  was-  then-  the 
jfanftuary  of  the  unfortunate,  was  ht-Kl  at  fi'rft 
in  great  efteem  j  but  became  daily  lefs  accept 
able  to  his  patron,  by  tlie  feverity  of  his  man 
ners  and  the  freedom  of  his  fpeech.  There 
were  at  the  fame  court  many  players  and  buf 
foons,  gamefters  and  debauchees;  one  of  whom, 
diftinguiflied  by  his  impudence,  ribaldry,  and" 
obfcenity,  was  greatly  carefled  by  the  relt ; 
which  the  prince  fbfpe&ing  Dante  not  to  be 
pleafed  with,  ordered  the  man  to  be  brought 
before  him  ;  and,  having  highly  extolled  him, 
turned  to  Dante,  and  faid — *  I  wonder  that 
'  this  perfon,  who  is  by  fome  deemed  a  fool, 
'  and  by  others  a  madman^  flwuld  yet  be  fo 


'  generally  pleafmgr  and  fo  generally  beloved  j 
'  when  you,  who  are  celebrated  for  wifdom/ 
'  are  yet  heard  without  pleafure,  and  com- 
'  mended  without  friendmip.' — '  You  would 
'  cesf;  to  wonder,1  replied  Daste,  *  if  you 
'  confrdered,  that  a  conformity  of  character  is 
*  the  f'oflrce  of  friendfhip/  This  farcafm, 
whidi  had  all  the  -force  of  truth,  and  all  th* 
ketnnefs  of  wtt,  was  intekrabk,  and  Dante 
was  immediately  dilgraced  and  baniihed. 

Btrt  by  this  anfwer,  though  the  indignation 
which  prodared  it  was  founded  on  virtue, 
Dstite  probably  gratified-  his  own-  vanity,  as 
mnch  a>  he  mcrtified  that  of  others  :  it  was  the 
petulant  rejiroach  of  r?fentm*nt  and  pride, 
vvhirh  is  always  retorted  wkh'  rage ;  and  not 
tire  rtill  voice  ef  Reafon,  which  is  heard  with 
complacency  aTid  rBverence.  ff  Dante  intend 
ed  reformation,  his  anfwer  was  not  wife;  if  he 
«£d  not  rntenrf  reformation,  his  anfwer  was 
not  good. 

Great  delicacy,  ftnfibiKty,  and  psnetration, 
d'o  not  Deft  obftruft  thepraftice  of  good-breed- 
mg  than  integrity.  Perfons  thus-  qualified, 
K»t  onry  difcovep  propertionably  raore  faults 
and  faiUng  in. the  characters  which  they  exa 
mine,  but  are  more  dSlgutted  witfr  faults  and 
fallings  which  they  dSfcover  :  the  common  te- 
pics  of  converfation  are  too  trivial  to  engage 
their  attention  j.  th«  various  turns  of  fortune 
that  have  lately  happened  at  a  game  at  Whii, 
She  hiftory  of  a  ball  at  Timbridge  or  Bath,  & 
defcpiption  of  Lady  Fanny's  jewels  and  Lady 
Kitty's-  vapours,  the  journals  of  a  horfe-race 
dr  a  cock  match,  and  difquiiltions  on  the  game 
aft  or  thp  fcarcity  of  partridges,  are  fubjefts 
apon  which  men  of  dslicate  tafte  do  not  always 
cliufe  to  declaim,  and  on  which  they  cannot  pa 
tiently  hear  the  declamation  of  others.  But  they 
mould  remember^  that  their  impatience  is  the  im 
potence  ofreafon  and  the  prevalence  of  vanity  j 
f'lat  if  thy  fit  filent  nnd  i  eferveJ,  wrapped  up  in 
rhe  contemplation  of  their  own  dignity,  they  will 
in  their  turn  be  defpiled  and  hated  by  thole 
whom  they  hate  and  defpife  j  and  with  better 
reafon,  for  perverted  power  ought  to  be  more 
odious  than  debility.  To  hear  with  pa 
tience  and  to  anfwer  with  civility,  feems> 
to  comprehend  all  the  good  -  breeding  of 
converfation ;  and  in  proportion  as  this  is 
eafy,  filence  and  inattention  are  without  excufe. 


THE    ADVENTURER. 


He  who  does  not  praclife  good-breeding 
will  aot  fiud  himlelf  confulered  as  the  objccl:  of 
good-breeding  by  others.  There  is,  however, 
a  fpecies  of  rufticity,  which  is  not  fels  ablurd 
than  injurious  to  treat  with  contempt  :  this 
fpecies  of  ill-breeding  is  become  almolt  pro 
verbially  the  charafteriftic  of  a  fcholar  ;  nor 
ftiouid  it  be  expected,  that  he  who  k  deeply 
attentive  to  an  abftrufe  fcience,  or  who  em 
ploys  any  of  the  three  great  faculties  of  the 
foul,  the  memory,  the  imagination,  or  the 
judgment,  in  the  clofe  purfoit  of  their  feveral 
objefts,  mould  have  ftudied  punctilios  of  form 
and  ceremony.,  and  be  equally  able  to  mine  at 
a  route  and  in  the  fchools-  That  the  bow  of 
a  chronologer,  and  the  compliment  of  an  aftro- 
nomer,  Ihoiridbe  improper  or  uncouth,  cannot 
be  thought  Hrange  to  thofe  who  duly  conlider 
the  narrownefe  of  our  faculties,  and  the  im- 
poflibility  of  attaining  univerfai  excellence. 

Equally  excufable,  for  the  fame  reaibns,  are 
iiiat  abfence  of  mind,  and  that  forgetfulneis  of 
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place  and  perfon,  to  which  fcholars  are  fo  fre 
quently  fubjeft.  When  Lewis  XIV.  was  one 
day  lamenting  the  death  of  an  old  comedian 
whom  he  highly  extolled — '  Yes,'  replied  Boi- 
leau,  in  the  prefence  of  Madam  Maintenon, 
'  he  performed  tolerably  well  in  the  defpicable 
'  pieces  of  Scarron,  which  are  now  defervedly 
*  forgotten  even  in  the  provinces.' 

As  every  condition  of  life,  and  every  turn 
of  mind,  has  fome  peculiar  temptation  and 
propenfity  to  evil,  let  not  the  man  of  upright- 
nefs  and  honefty  be  morofe  and  furly  in  his 
practice  of  virtue  5  let  not  him,  whofe  delica 
cy  and  penetration  difeern  with  difguft  thofe 
imperfections  in  others  froiri  -which  he  himfelf 
is  not  free,  indulge  perpetual  peevimnefs  and 
difcontent;  nor  let  karn ing  and  knowledge  be 
pleaded  as  an  excirfe  for  notcondefcenJing  to  the 
common  offices  and  duties  of  civil  life  :  for  as 
no  man  mould  be  Well-bred  at  the  expence  of 
his  Virtue,  no  man  mould  pra&ife  virtue  fo  as 
to  deter  ethers  from  Imitation,  Z, 
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Semperque  relinqui 

Sola  fibi,  femper  longata  lacondtata  videtur 
Ire  iriam 


She  feems  clotie-, 

To  wander  in  her  Jleep,    thro"1  ways 
GuUelefs  and  dark. 


DRYDEN. 


NEWTON,  whofe  power  of  Inveftigat- 
ing  nature  few  will  deny  to  have  been 
fuperior  to  their  own,  confefles,  that  he  can 
not  account  for  gravity,  the  firft  principle  of 
his  fyftem,  as  a  property  communicable  to  mat 
ter  ;  or  conceive  the  phenomena  fuppofed  to  be 
the  effefts  of  fuch  a  principle,  to  be  otherwife 
produced,  than  by  the  immediate  and  perpetu 
al  influence  of  the  ALMIGHTY  :  and,  per 
haps,  thofe  who  moft  attentively  confider  the 
phenomena  of  the  moral  and  natural  world, 
will  be  moft  inclined  to  admit  the  agency  of 
invifible  beings. 

In  dreams,  the  mind  appears  to  be  wholly 
paflive  ;  for  dreams  are  fo  far  from  being  the 
effeft  of  a  voluntary  effort,  that  we  neither 
know  of  what  we  ftiall  dream,  nor  whether  we 
ftiali  dream  at  all, 


The  human  mind  does  not,  indeed,  appear 
to  have  any  power  equal  to  fuch  an  effect  ;  for 
the  ideas  conceived  in  dreams  without  the  in 
tervention  of  feniible  objefts,  are  much  more 
perfecl  and  ftrong  than  can  be  formed  at  other 
times  by  the  utmoil  effort  of  the  moft  lively 
imagination :  and  it  can  fcarce  be  iiippofed, 
that  the  mind  is  more  vigorous  when  we  deep, 
than  when  we  are  awake ;  efpecially  if  it  be 
true,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  that  '  in  fleep 
'  the  power  of  memory  is  wholly  fufpended, 
<  and  the  umierrtanding  is  employed  only 
'  about  fuch  objects  as  prefent  themfelves, 
*  without  comparing  the  paft  with  the  prefent ;' 
except  we  judge  of  the  foul  by  a  maxim  which 
fome  deep  philoibphers  have  held  concerning 
horfes,  that  when  th^  tail  is  cut  off,  the  reit 
of  the  members  become  more  ftrong. 
F  f  2 
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THE    ADVENTURER, 


In  lunacy,  as  in  dreams>  ideas  are  conceiv 
ed  which  material  objects  do  not  excite  5  and 
which  the  force  of  imagination  exerted  by 
a  voluntary  effort,  cannot  form  :  but  the  mind 
of  the  lunatic,  befidcs  being  imprefTed  with 
the  images  of  things  that  do  not  fall  under  the 
cognizance  of  his  fenfes,  is  prevented  from 
receiving  correfponding  images  from  thofe  that 
do.  Whtn  the  vifionary  monarch  looks  round 
upon  his  cloaths  which  he  has  decorated  with 
the  fpoils  of  his  bed,  his  mind  does  not  con 
ceive  the  ideas  of  rags  and  ftraw,  but  of  vel 
vet,  embroidery,  and  gold  ;  and  when  he  gazes 
at  the  bounds  of  his  cell,  the  images  impreffed 
upon  his  mind  is  not  that  of  a  naked  wall 
which  inclofes  an  area  of  ten  feet  fquare  j  but 
of  wainfcot,  and  painting,  and  tapeliry,  the 
bounds  of  a  fpacious  apartment  adorned  with 
magnificent  furniture,  and  crowded  with  fplen- 
did  dependants. 

Of  the  lunatic  it  is  alfo  univerfally  true,  that 
Ins  underftanding  is  perverted  to  evils,  which 
a  mere  perverfion  of  the  underftanding  does  not 
necefTarily  imply;  he  either  fits  torpid  in  def- 
pair,  or  is  bufied  in  the  contrivance  or  the  exe 
cution  of  mifchief.  But  if  lunacy  is  ultimately 
produced  by  mere  material  caufes,  it  is  diffi 
cult  to  fhew,  why  mifery  or  malevolence  mould 
always  be  complicated  'with  abfurdity  ,  why 
mad-nefs  mould  not  fometimes  produce  inftances 
of  frantic  and  extravagant  kindnefs,  of  a  be 
nevolent  purpofe  formed  upon  erroneous  prin 
ciples  and  purfued  by  ridiculous  means,  and  of 
an  honeft  and  harmlefs  chearfulnefs  arifing 
from  the  fancied  felicity  of  others. 

A  lunatic,  is,  indeed,  fometimes  merry ; 
l)ut  the  merry  lunatic-is  never  kind  ;  his  fport 
js  always  mUchief-;  and  mifchief-is  rather  aggra 
vated  than  atoned  by  wantonnefs  ;  his  difpofi. 
tion  is  always  evil  in  proportion  to  the  height 
of  his  phrenzy  :  and  upon  this  o/tcafion  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  if  every  approach  to  mad- 
iiffs  is  a  deviation  to  ill,  evejry  deviation  to 
ill  may  be  confidered  as  an  approach  to  mad- 
atfs. 

Among  other  unaccountable  phenomena  in 
lunacy,  is  the  invincible  abfurdity  of  opinion 
with  refpeft  to  fome  fingle  object,  while  the 
rnir.d  operates  with  its  full  vigour  upon  every 
other :  it  fometimes  happens,  that  when  this 
object  is  prefented  to  the  mind,  reafon  is 
sh  -own  quite  out  of  her  feat,  and  the  perverfi 


on  of  the  underftanding  for  a  time  becomes 
general  j  but  fometimes  it  ftill  continues  to  be 
perverted  but  in  part,  and  the  abfurdity  itfelf 
is  defended  with  all  the  force  of  regular  argu 
mentation. 

A  moft  extraordinary  inftance  of  this  kind 
may  now  be  communicated  to  the  public,  with 
out  injury  to  a  good  man,  or  a  good  caufe 
which  he  fuccefsfully  maintained. 

Mr.  Simon  Browne,  a  diffenting  teacher  of 
exemplary  life  and  eminent  intellectual  abili 
ties,  after  having  been  fome  time  ibized  with 
melancholy,  defiltcd  from  the  duties  of  his 
function,  and  could  not  be  perfuaded  to  join 
in  any  act  of  worfhip  either  public  or  private. 
His  friends  often  urged  him  to  account  for  this 
change  in  his  conduct,  at  which  they  expief- 
fed  the  utmoft  grief  and  aftonifhinent ;  and  af 
ter  much  importunity  he  told  them,  that  he  had 
fallen  under  the  fenfible  difpleafure  of  GOD, 
who  had  caufed  his  rational  foul  gradually  to 
perim,  and  left  him  only  an  animal  life  in 
common  with  brutes  ;  that  it  was,  therefore, 
prophane  for  him  to  pray,  and  incongruous  to 
be  prefent  at  the  prayers  of  others. 

In  this  opinion,  however  abfurd,  he  was  in 
flexible,  at  a  time  when  all  the  powers  of  his 
mind  fubfifted  in  their  full  vigour,  wheiv  his 
conceptions  were  clear,  and  his  reafoning 
ftrong. 

Being  once  importuned  to  fay  grace  at  the 
table  of  a  friend,  he  excufed  himfelf  many 
times  :  but  the  requeft  being  ftill  repeated, 
and  the  company  kept  {landing,  he  difcovered 
evident  tokens  of  diftrefs,  and  after  fome  irre- 
folute  geftures  and  hefitation,  exprefled  with 
great  fervor  this  ejaculation  :  '  Moft  merciful 

*  and   Almighty  GOD,  let  thy  Spirit,  which 
1  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters  when  there 
'  was  no  light,  defcend  upon   me ;   that  from 

*  this  darknefs  there   may  rife  up   a  man   to 

*  praife  thee  !' 

But  the  moft  aftoni/hing  proof  both  of  his 
intellectual  excellence  and  defect,  is,  '  A  de- 
'  fence  of  the  Religion  of  Nature  and  the 
f  Chriftian  Revelation,  in  aniwer  to  Tindal's 
'  Chriftianity  as  old  as  the  Creation,'  and  his 
dedication  of  it  to  the  late  queen.  The  book, 
is  univerfally  allowed  to  be  the  beft  which  that 
controverfy  produced,  and  the  dedication  is  as 

follows  ;     .  MADAM. 


THE    ADVENTURER. 


M  A  D  A  M, 

k  F  all  the  extraordinary  things  that  have 
been  tendered  to  your  royal  hands  fmce 
your  firft  happy  arrival  in  Britain,  it  may  be 
boldly  faid,  what  now  befpeaks  your  majefty's 
acceptance  is  the  chief. 

Not  in  itfelf  indeed ;  it  is  a  trifle  unworthy 
your  exalted  rank,  and  what  will  hardly  prove 
an  entertaining  amufement  to  one  of  your  ma 
jefty's  deep  penetration,  exaft  judgment,  and 
fine  tafte. 

But  on  account  of  the  author,  who  is  the  firft 
being  of  the  kind,  and  yet  without  a  name. 

He  was  once  a  man ;  and  of  fome  little 
name  ;  but  of  no  worth,  as  his  prefent  unpa 
ralleled  cafe  makes  but  too  manifeft ;  for  by 
the  immediate  hand  of  an  avenging  GOD,  his 
very  thinking  fubftance  has  for  more  than  fe- 
ven  years  been  continually  wafting  away,  till 
it  is  wholly  perifhed  out  of  him,  if  it  be  not 
utterly  come  to  nothing.  None,  no  not  the 
leaft  remembrance  of  its  very  ruins,  remains, 
not  the  fliadow  of  an  idea  is  left,  nor  any  fenfe 
that,  fo  much  as  one  fingle  one,  perfect  or  im- 
perfeiT;,  whole  or  diminimed,  ever  did  appear 
to  a  mind  within  him,  or  was  perceived  by  it. 

Such  a  prefent  from  fuch  a  thing,  however 
worthlefs  in  itfelf,  may  not  be  wholly  unac 
ceptable  to  your  majefty,  the  author  being  fuch 
as  hiftory  cannot  parallel  :  and  if  the  faft, 
which  is  real  and  no  fiftion,  nor  wrong  con 
ceit,  obtains  credit,  it  muft  be  recorded  as  the 
moft  memorable,  and  indeed  aftonifhing,  event 
in  the  reign  of  George  the  Second,  that  a  tra6t 
compofed  by  fuch  a  thing  was  prefented  to  the 
illuftrious  Caroline  ;  his  royal  confort  needs 
not  be  added  ;  fame,  if  I  am  not  mifmformed, 
will  tell  that  with  pleafure  to  all  fucceeding 
times. 

He  has  been  informed,  that  your  majefty's 
piety  is  as  genuine  and  eminent,  as  your  ex 
cellent  qualities  are  great  and  confpicuous. 
This  can,  indeed,  be  truly  known  to  the  great 
Searcher  of  hearts  only  ;  He  alone  who  can 
look  into  them,  can  difcern  if  they  are  fmcere, 
and  the  main  intention  correfponds  with  the 
appearance  j  and  your  majefty  cannot  take  it 
amifs,  if  fuch  an  author  hints,  that  His  fecret 
approbation  is  of  infinitely  greater  value  than 
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the  commendation  of  men,  who  may  be  eafily 
miftaken,  and  are  too  apt  to  flatter  their  fu- 
periors. 

But  if  he  has  been  told  the  truth,  fuch  a 
cafe  as  his  will  certainly  ftrike  your  majefty 
with  aftonifhment,  and  may  raife  that  commi- 
feration  in  your  royal  breaft  which  he  has  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  excite  in  thofe  of  his 
friends  j  who,  by  the  moft  unreafonable  and 
ill-founded  conceit  in  the  world,  have  imagined 
that  a  thinking  being  could  for  feven  years  to 
gether  live  a  ftranger  to  its  own  powers,  exer- 
cifes,  operations  and  ftate,  and  to  what  the 
great  God  has  been  doing  in  it  and  to  it. 

If  your  majefty,  in  your  moft  retired  addrefs 
to  the  KING  of  kings,  mould  think  of  fo  fin- 
gular  a  cafe,  you  may,  perhaps,  make  it  your 
devout  requeft,  that  the  reign  of  your  beloved 
fovereign  and  confort  may  be  renowned  to  all 
pofterity  by  the  recovery  of  a  foul  now  in  the 
utmoft  ruin,  th«  reftoration  of  one  utterly  loft 
at  prefent  amongft  men. 

And  mould  this  cafe  affeft  your  royal  breaft, 
you  will  recommend  it  to  the  piety  and  prayers 
of  all  the  truly  devout  who  have  the  honour  to 
be  known  to  your  majefty  :  many  fuch  doubt- 
lefs  there  are  ;  though  courts  are  not  ufually 
the  places  where  the  devout  refort,  or  where 
devotion  reigns.  And  it  is  not  improbable, 
that  multitudes  of  the  pious  throughout  the 
land  may  take  a  cafe  to  heart,  that  under  your 
majefty's  patronage  comes  thus  recommended. 

Could  fuch  a  favour  as  this  reftoration  be 
obtained  from  Heaven  by  the  prayers  of  your 
majefty,  with  what  a  tranfport  of  gratitude 
would  the  recovered  being  throw  himfelf  at 
your  majefty's  feet  j  and,  adoring  the  DIVINE 
POWER  and  GRACE,  profefs  himfelf,  Madam, 
Your  majefty's  moft  obliged 

And  dutiful  fervant. 

This  dedication,  which  is  no  where  feeble 
or  abfurd,  but  in  the  places  where  the  object 
of  his  phrenzy  was  immediately  before  him,  his 
friends  found  means  to  fupprefs  ;  wifely  con- 
fidering,  that  a  book  to  which  it  mould  be 
prefixed  would  certainly  be  condemned  without 
examination ;  for  few  would  have  required 
ftronger  evidence  of  its  inutility,  than  that  the 
author,  by  his  dedication,  appeared  to  be  mad. 
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Thecopy,  however,  was  preferved,  and  has  been 
tranfcribed  into  the  blank  leaves  before  one  of  the 
books  which  is  now  in  the  library  of  a  friend  to 
this  undertaking,  who  is  not  lefs  diftinguifhed 


by  his  merit  than  his  rank,  and  who  recom 
mended  it  as  a  literary  curioiity,  which  was  in 
danger  of  being  loft  for  want  of  a  repofitory  in 
which  it  might  be  preferved. 


No.  LXXXIX.     TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  n,  1753. 

Pracipua  tamen  ejus  in  commo-vcnda  miferatmne  -virtus  t  ut  quidam  in  hac  sum  parte  omnibus  ejuf 
dem  opens  auloribus  praferant. 

QUINTILIAN. 

His  great  excellence  ivas  in  mowing  compajjion,  <vjith  refpeft  to  -which  many  give  him  the  frft  place 
of  all  the  'writers  of  that  kmd. 


TO   THE    ADVENTURER. 


S  I  R, 


IT  is  ufual  for  fcholars  to  lament,  with  in- 
difcriminating  regret,  the  devaftations  com 
mitted  on  ancient  libraries,  by  accident  and 
time,  by  fuperftition,  ignorance,  and  gothic- 
ifm  :  but  the  lofs  is  very  far  from  being  in  all 
cafes  equally  irreparable,  as  the  want  of  fome 
kinds  of  books  may  be  much  more  eafily  fup- 
plied  than  that  of  others.  By  the  interruption 
that  fometimes  happens  in  the  fucceffion  of  phi- 
lofophical  opinions,  the  mind  is  emancipated 
from  traditionary  fyftems,  recovers  its  native 
elafticity  which  had  been  benumbed  by  cuftom, 
begins  to  examine  with  freedom  and  frem  vi 
gour,  and  to  follow  truth  inftead  of  authority. 
The  lofs  of  writings,  therefore,  in  which  rea- 
fbning  is  concerned,  is  not,  perhaps,  fo  great 
an  evil  to  mankind,  as  of  thofe  which  describe 
characters  and  fa6ls. 

To  be  deprived  of  the  laft  books  of  Livy,  of 
the  fatires  of  Archilochus,  and  the  comedies  of 
Menander,  is  a  greater  misfortune  to  the  republic 
of  literature,  than  if  the  logic  and  phyfics  of 
Arjftotle  had  never  defcended  to  pofterity. 

Two  of  your  predeceflbrs,  Mr.  Adventurer, 
of  great  judgment  and  genius,  very  juftly 
thought  that  they  mould  adorn  their  lucubra 
tions  by  publishing,  one  of  them  a  fragment 
of  Sappho,  and  the  other  an  old  Grecian  hymn 
to  the  goddefs  Health :  and,  indeed,  I  conceive 
it  to  be  a  very  important  ufe  of  your  paper,  to 
bring  into  common  light  thofe  beautiful  re 
mains  of  ancient  art,  which  by  their  prefent 
Situation  are  deprived  of  that  univerfal  admi 
ration  they  fo  juftly  deferve,  and  are  only  the 
fecret  enjoyment  of  a  few  curious  readers.  In 
imitation,  therefore,  of  the  examples  I  have 
inft  mentioned,  I  fhall  fend  you,  for  the  in- 


ftrviflion  and  entertainment  of  your  readers, 
a  fragment  of  Simonides  and  of  Menander. 

Simonides  was  celebrated  by  the  ancients 
for  the  fweetnefs,  correftnefs,  and  purity  of  his 
ftyle,  and  his  irrefiftible  (kill  in  moving  the 
paflions.  It  is  a  fufficient  panegyric  that  Plato 
often  mentions  him  with  approbation.  Diony- 
fius  places  him  among  thofe  polimed  writers, 
who  excel  *  in  a  fmooth  volubility,  and  flow 

*  on,  like  plenteous  and  perennial  rivers,  in  a 

*  courie  of  even  and  uninterrupted  harmony.'" 

It  is  to  this  excellent  critic  that  we  are  in 
debted  for  the  prefervation  of  the  following 
paflage,  the  tendernefs  and  elegance  of  which 
fcarcely  need  be  pointed  out  to  thofe  who  have 
tafte  and  fenfibility.  Danae,  being  by  her 
mercilefs  father  inclofed  in  a  cheft  and  thrown 
into  the  lea  with  her  child,  the  poet  proceeds 
thus  far  to  relate  her  diftrefs  : 


s«  cf.~nu.txr 


v 


£gg<7r(y*  sr    uoievntttrt 
,    ccftpi  fl  Illgrt 
.Qoi'  iiviv  rl  -  fi 
O<«y  £jtj*>,    Travoy.    arv'  o  otvri  yet 


rt    voifia.      <rv 
T6«v  xopetv  fiaiita 

ITa^OVTO?  XVUXTOS    tSX. 

Ova  ccvsptx  fy&tyyuv, 


ye 


Ei 


ell 


When   the  raging  wind  began  to  roar,  and 
the  waves  to  beat  fo  violently  on  the  cheft  as 
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td  threaten  to  overfet  it,  fhe  threw  her  arm 
fondly  around  Perfeus,  and  faid,  the  tears 
trickling  down  her  cheeks  —  '  O  my  fon,  what 
'  Ibrrows  do  I  undergo  !  But  thou  art  wrapt 
«  in  a  deep  {lumber  ;  thou  fleepeft  foundly  like 

•  a  fucking  child,    in  this  joylefs  habitation, 
'  in  this  dark  and  dreadful  night,  lighted  only 
'  by  the  glimmerings  of  the  rnoon  I  Covered 
4  with  thy  puiple  mantle,  thou  regarded   not 
'  the  waves   that  da/h  around  thee,    nor  the 
'  whittling  of  the  winds.      O  thou  beauteous 
'  babe  !  if  thou  wert  fenfible  of  this  calamity, 
'  thou  wouldeft  bend  thy  tender  ears  to  my 

•  complaints.       Sleep  on,   I  befeech  thee,  O 
'  my  child  !  Sleep  with  him,  O  ye  billows!  and 

•  fleep  likewife  my  diftrefs  !' 

Thofe  who  would  form  a  full  idea  of  the  de 
licacy  of  the  Greek,  mould  attentively  confider 
the  following  happy  imitation  of  it,  which,  I 
have  reafon  to  believe,  is  not  fo  extenfively 
known  or  fo  warmly  admired  as  it  ought  to 
be  ;  and  which,  indeed,  far  excel?  the  original. 

The  poet,  having  pathetically  painted  a  great 
piincefs  taking  leave  of  an  afte&io'nate  iuifband 
on  his  death-bed,  and  endeavouring  afterwards 
to  comfort  her  inconfolable  family,  adds  the 
following  particular. 

His  eonatibus  oceupata,  ocellos 

Gutiis  lucidufis  adhuc  madentes 

Convertit,  puerumfopore  wnfium 

Qua  nutrix  placido  f,nu  fovebat  : 

f  Dormisy    intuit,  '  O  mifelle,  nee  te 

'  Vtdtui  exanimes,  filentiumque 

1  Per  longa  atria  commoi'ent,  nee  ullo 

*  Frati  urn  tangeris,  aut  meo  ddore  j 
'  Nee  fcntis  patre  dejlitutui  Mo, 

'  Qu'  geftans  genibufve  bracJiio<ve, 

*  Aut  for  mans  lepidam  tuam  loquelam, 
'  Teeum  mi  lie  modis  iaeptiebat. 

'  "Tu  dor  mis,  'volitantque  qui  folebant 

'  Rifus,  in  rofeis  tuis  labellis.-  • 

'  Dor  mi,  par-vule  !  nee  mali  dolor  es 

*  Sim  matrem  crudant  tu<e  quietus 

'  Rumpatit  fomnia.  —  Ruanda,  quando,  tales 

*  Redibunt  oeulis  meis  fopc 


The  contraft  betwixt  the  infenfibility  of  the  in 
fant  and  the  agony  of  the  mother  :  her  obferving 
that  the  child  is  unmoved  with  what  was  mod 
likely  to  affecT:  him,  the  Ibrrows  of  his  little 
brothers,  the  many  mournful  countenances,  and 
the  difmal  filence  that  reigned  throughout  the 


court ;  the  circumftances  of  the  father  playing 
with  the  child  on  his  knees  or  in  his  arms,  and 
teaching  him  to  fpeak ;  are  fuch  delicate  mafter- 
ftrokes  of  nature  and  parental  tendernj|fs,  as 
mew  thf  author  is  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  human  heart,  and  with  thofe  little  touches 
of  paffion  that  are  beft  calculated  to  move  it . 
The  affe&ionate.  wifh  of  dormi,  parvule  !'  is 
plainly  imitated  from  the  fragment  of  Simon- 
ides  ;  but  the  i'udden  exclamation  that  follows 
— '  When,  O  when  /hall  I  llerp  like  this  in- 
'  fant  P  is  entirely  the  property  of  the  author,  and 
worthy  of,  though  not  excelled  by,  any  of  the 
ancients.  It  is  making  the  moft  artful  and  the 
moft  ftriking  ule  of  the  flumber  of  the  child,  to 
aggravate  and  heighten  by  comparifon  the  reft- 
lefTnefs  of  the  mother's  Ibrrow  ;  it  is  the  fined 
and  ftrongeft  way  of  faying — '  My  grief  will 
'  never  ceafe,'  that  has  ever  been  ufed.  I  think 
it  not  exaggeration  to  affirm,  that  in  this  little 
poem  are  united  the  pathetic  of  Euripides  and 
the  elegance  of  Catullus.  It  affords  a  judicious 
example  of  the  manner  in  which  the  ancients 
ought  to  be  imitated  ;  not  by  ufing  their  ex- 
preflions  and  epithets,  which  is  the  common 
method,  but  by  catchinga  portion  of  their  fpirit, 
and  adapting  their  images  and  ways  of  think 
ing  to  new  fubjecls.  The  generality  of  thofe 
who  have  propofed  Catullus  for  their  pattern, 
even  the  beft  of  the  modern  Latin  poets  of 
Italy,  feem  to  think  they  have  accomplished 
their  defign,  by  introducing  many  florid  dimi 
nutives,  fuch  as  '  tenellula,'  and  '  columbula:' 
but  there  is  a  purity  and  feverity  of  ftyle,  a 
temperate  and  auftere  manner  in  Catullus,  which 
nearly  refembles  that  of  his  cotemporary  Lucre 
tius,  and  is  happily  copied  by  the  author  of  the 
poem  which  has  produced  thefe  reflections. 
Whenever,  therefore,  we  fit  down  to  compofc, 
we  fhould  afk  ourfdves  in  the  words  of  Longi- 
nus  a  little  altered — '  How  would  Homer  or 
'  Plato,  Demofthtncs  or  Thucydides,  have  ex- 
••  prefled  themfelves  on  this  occalion  ;  allowing 
4  for  the  alteration  of  our  cuftoms,  and  the  dif- 
'  ferent  idioms  of  our  refpefHve  languages  ? 
This  would  be  following  the  ancients,  without 
tamely  treading  in  their  footfteps  ;  this  would 
be  making  the  fame  glorious  ufe  of  them  that 
Racine  has  done  of  Euripides  in  his  Phsedra 
and  Iphigenia,  and  that  Milton  has  done  of 
the  Prometheus  of  Efchylus  in  the  character  o*'' 
Satan. 
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If  you  mould  happen  not  to  lay  afide  this 
paper  among  the  refufe  of  your  correfpond- 
ence,  as  the  offspring  of  pedantry  and  a  blind 
fondnefs  for  antiquity  ;  or  rather,  if  your  rea 
ders  can  endure  the  fight  of  fo  much  Greek, 


though  ever  fo  Attic  ;  I  may,  perhaps>  trouble 
you  again  with  a  few  reflections  on  the  cha 
racter  of  Menander. 

I  am,  Mr.  Adventurer,  yours, 
Z  PAL^EOPHILUS. 


No.  XC.     SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  15,  1753. 


Concretam  exemit  labem,  purumque  reliquit 
JEtherium  fenfum,  atque  aurai  fimplicis  ignem. 


VIRGIL. 


———'By  length  of  time, 

The  fcurf  is  <vjorn  away  of  each  committed  crime ; 

Nofpeck  is  left  of  their  habitual  Jlains, 

But  the  pure  ather  of  the  foul  remains.  DRYDEN. 


TO    THE    ADVENTURER. 


SIR, 


NOTHING  fooner  quells  the  ridiculous 
triumph  of  human  vanity,  than  reading 
thoJe  paflages  of  the  greateft  writers,  in 
which  they  feem  deprived  of  that  noble 
fpirit  that  infpires  them  in  other  parts ; 
and  where,  inftead  of  invention  and  grandeur, 
we  meet  with  nothing  but  flatnefs  and  infipidity. 

The  pain  I  have  felt  in  obferving  a  lofty  ge 
nius  thus  fink  beneath  itf'elf,  has  often  made 
me  wifh,  that  thefe  unworthy  ftains  could  be 
blotted  from  their  works,  and  leave  them  per 
fect  and  immaculate. 

I  went  to  bed  a  few  nights  ago,  full  of  thefe 
thoughts,  and  clofed  the  evening,  as  I  fre 
quently  do,  with  reading  a  few  lines  in  Virgil. 
I  accidentally  opened  that  part  of  the  fixth 
book,  where  Anchifes  recounts  to  his  fon  the 
various  methods  of  purgation  which  the  foul 
undergoes  in  the  next  world,  to  cleanfe  it  from 
the  filth  it  has  contracted  by  its  connection 
with  the  body,  and  to  deliver  the  pure  etherial 
eflence  from  the  vicious  tinct\ire  of  mortality. 
This  was  fo  much  like  my  evening's  fpecula- 
tion,  that  it  infenfibly  mixed  and  incorporated 
with  it,  and  as  foon  as  I  fell  afleep,  formed  it- 
felf  into  the  following  dream. 

I  found  myfelf  in  an  inftant  in  the  midft  of 
a  temple  which  was  built  with  all  that  magni 
ficent  fimplicity  that  diftinguifhes  the  produc 
tions  of  the  ancients.  At  theeaft  end  was  raifed 
an  altar,  on  each  fide  of  which  ftood  a  prieft, 
who  feemed  preparing  to  facrifice.  On  the  aitar 
was  kindled  a  fire,  from  which  arofe  the  brighteft 
flame  I  had  ever  beheld.  The  light  which  it 


difpenfed,  though  remarkably  ftrong  and  clear, 
was  not  quivering  and  dazzling,  but  fteady  and 
uniform,  and  diffufed  a  purple  radiance  through 
the  whole  edifice,  not  unlike  the  firft  appearance 
of  the  morning. 

While  I  ftood  fixed  in  admiration,  my  atten 
tion  was  awakened  by  the  blaft  of  a  trumpet 
that  fhook  the  whole  temple  ;  but  it  carried  a 
certain  fweetnefs  in  its  found,  which  mellowed 
and  tempered  the  natural  flirillnefs  of  that  in- 
ftrument.  After  it  had  founded  thrice,  the  be 
ing  who  blew  it,  habited  according  to  the  de- 
fcription  of  Fame  by  the  ancients,  iffued  a  pro 
clamation  to  the  following  purpofe  :  f  By  com- 
'  mand  of  Apollo  and  the  Mufes,  all  who  have 
'  ever  made  any  pretenfions  to  fame  by  their 
'  writings,  are  enjoined  to  facrifice  upon  the 
'  altar  in  this  temple,  thofe  parts  of  their  works 
1  which  have  hitherto  been  preferved  to  their 

*  infamy,  that  their  names  may  defcend  fpotlefs 
'  and  unfullied  to  pofterity.     For  this  purpofe 

*  Ariftotle  and  Longinus  are  appointed   chief 

*  priefts,  who  are  to  fee  that  no  improper  ob- 
c  lations  are  made,  and  no  proper  one  conceal- 
'  ed ;  and  for  the  more  eafy  performance  of  this 
'  office,  they  are  allowed  to  chufe  as  their  af- 
'  fiftants  whomfoever  they  mall  think  worthy 
'  of  the  function.' 

As  foon  as  this  proclamation  was  made,  I  turn 
ed  my  eyes  with  inexpreffible  delight  towards  the 
two  priefts ;  but  was  foon  robbed  of  the  pleafure  of 
looking  at  them  by  a  crowd  of  people  running  up 
to  offer  their  fervice.  Thefe  I  found  to  be  a 
groupe  of  French  critics  ;  but  their  offers  were 
rejected  by  both  priejfb  with  the  utmoft  indigna-* 
tion,  and  their  whole  works  were  thrown  on  the 
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altar,  and  reduced  to  afhes  in  an  inftant.  The 
two  priefts  then  looked  round,  and  chofe,  with 
a  few  others,  Horace  and  Quintiiian  from  among 
the  Romans,  and  Addifon  from  the  Englifh,  as 
their  principal  afftftants. 

The  firft  who  came  forward  with  his  offer 
ing,  hy  the  loftinefs  of  his  demeanor,  was  loon 
difcovcred  to  be  Homer.  He  approached  the 
altur  with  great  majefty,  and  delivered  to  Lon- 
ginus  thofe  parts  of  his  OdyfTey  which  have 
been  cenfured  as  improbable  fictions  and  the 
ridiculous  narratives  of  old  age.  Longinus 
was  preparing  for  the  facrifice,  but  obferving 
that  Ariftotle  did  not  feem  willing  to  affift  him 
in  the  office,  he  returned  them  to  the  venerable 
old  bard  with  great  deference,  faying,  that 
they  were  indeed  the  tales  of  old  age,  but  it 
was  the  old  age  of  Homer. 

Virgil  appeared  next,  and  approached  the 
altar  with  a  modeft  dignity  in  his  gait  and  coun 
tenance  peculiar  to  himfelf;  and,  to  the  fur- 
prife  of  all,  committed  his  whole  JEneld  to 
the  flames.  But  it  was  immediately  refcued 
by  two  Romans,  whom  I  found  to  be  Tucca 
and  Varius,  who  ran  with  precipitation  to  the 
altar,  delivered  the  poem  from  deftru£Uon,  and 
carried  oft'  the  author  between  them,  repeating 
that  glorious  boaft  of  about  forty  lines  at  the 
beginning  of  the  third  Georgic — 

Tentanda  'via  eft  j  qua  me  quoquc  pofflm 
Tollere  humo,    viftorque  virum  itolitare  per  ora, 
Primus  ego  itt  fatriam  mecum,  &c. 

After  him  moft  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
authors  proceeded  to  the  altar,  and  furrendered 
with  great  modefty  and  humility  the  moft  faulty 
part  of  their  works.  One  circumftance  was 
obfervable,  that  the  facrifice  always  increafed 
in  proportion  as  the  author  had  ventured  to  de- 
riate  from  a  judicious  imitation  of  Homer. 
The  latter  Roman  authors,  who  feemed  almoft 
to  have  loft  light  of  him,  made  fo  large  offer 
ings,  that  fome  of  their  works,  which  were 
before  very  voluminous,  fhrunk  into  the  com 
pafs  of  a  primer. 

It  gave  me  the  higheft  fatisfaction  to  fee  Phi- 
iofophy  thus  cleared  from  erroneous  principles, 
Hiftory  purged  of  ralfhood,  Poetry  of  fuftian, 
and  nothing  left  in  each  but  Genius,  Senfe, 
and  Truth. 

Vot,  II. 


I  marked  with  particular  attention  the  feve- 
ral  offerings  of  the  moft  eminent  Englifh  wri 
ters.  Chaucer  gave  up  his  obfcenity,  and  then 
delivered  his  works  to  Dryden,  to  clear  them 
from  the  rubbifli  that  encumbered  them.  Dry- 
den  executed  his  talk  with  great  addrefs,  '  and,' 
as  Addifon  fays  of  Virgil  in  his  Georgics, 
«  tofled  about  his  dung  with  an  air  of  grace- 
'  fulnefs  :'  he  not  only  repaired  the  injuries  of 
time,  but  threw  in  a  thoufand  new  graces.  He 
then  advanced  towards  the  altar  himfelf,  and 
delivered  up  a  large  pacquet,  which  contained 
many  plays,  and  fome  poems.  The  pacquet 
had  a  label  affixed  to  it,  which  bore  this  infcrip- 
tion — '  To  Poverty.* 

Shakefpeare  carried  to  the  altar  a  long  ftring 
of  puns,    marked  «  The  Tafte  of  the  age,'  a 
fmall   parcel  of  bombaft,    and  a  pretty  large 
bundle  of  incorreftnefs.     Notwithftanding  the 
ingenuous  air  with  which  he  made  this  offer 
ing,  fome  officiates  at  the  altar  accufed  him  of 
concealing  certain  pieces,    and  mentioned  the 
London  Prodigal,  Sir  Thomas  Cromwell,  The 
Yorkfhire  Tragedy,    &c.      The  poet  replied, 
that  as  thofe  pieces  were  unworthy  to  be  pre- 
ferved,    he  fhould  fee  them  confumed  to  afhes 
with  great  pleafure  ;    but  that  he  was  wholly 
innocent  of  their  original.      The  two   chief 
priefts  interpofed  in  this  difpute,  and  difmifled 
the  poet  with  many  compliments ;    Longinus 
obferving,  that  the  pieces  in  queftion  could  not 
poflibly  be  his,  for  that  the  failings  of  Shake 
fpeare  were  like  thofe  of  Homer,  whofe  genius, 
whenever  it  fubfided,    might  be  compared  to 
the  ebbing  of  the  ocean,    which  left  a  mark 
upon  its  fhores,    to  fhew  to  what  a  height  it 
was  fometimes  carried.      Ariftotle  concurred 
in  this  opinion ;    and  added,     that  although 
Shakefpeare  was  quite  ignorant  of  that  exact 
ceconomy  of  the  ftage,  which  is  fo  remarkable 
in  the  Greek  writers,  yet  the   mere   ftrength 
of  his  genius  had  in  many  points  carried  him 
infinitely  beyond  them. 

Milton  gave  up  a  few  errors  in  his  Paradife 
Loft,  and  the  facrifice  was  attended  with  great 
decency  by  Addifon.  Otway  and  Rows 
threw  their  comedies  upon  the  altar,  and  Beau 
mont  and  Fletcher  the  two  laft  acts  of  many 
of  their  pieces.  They  were  followed  by 
Tom  Durfey,  Etherege,  Wycherley,  and  fe- 
veral  other  dramatic  wrkers,  who  made  fuch 
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large  contributions,  that  they  fet  the  altar  in 
a  blaze. 

Among  thefe  I  was  furprifed  to  fee  an  author, 
with  much  politeness  in  his  behaviour,  and 
fpirit  in  his  countenance,  tottering  under  an 
unwieldy  burden.  As  he  approached  I  difco- 
tered  him  to  be  Sir  John  Vanbrugh  ;  and  could 
*>ot  but  fmile,  when,  on  his  committing  his 
heavy  load  to  the  flames,  it  proved  to  be  his 
Skill  in  Architecture. 

Pspe  advanced  towards  Acldifon,  and  deli 
vered  with  great  humility  thofe  lines  written 
expreffly  againft  him,  fo  remarkable  for  their 
excellence  and  their  cruelty,  repeating  this 
couplet— 

Curft  be  the  verfev  how  well  foe'er  it  flow, 
That  tends  to  make  one  worthy  man  nay  foe  5 

The  ingenuous  critic  infifted  on  his  taking 
them  again  :  «  For,'  faid  he,  «  my  aflbciates 

*  at  the  altar,  particularly  Horace,  would  ne- 

*  ver  permit  a  line  of  fo  excellent  a  fatirift  fo 

*  be  confirmed;      The  many  compliments  paid 

*  me  in  other  parts  of  your  works,  amply  com- 
'  penfate   for  this  flight  indignity.       And  be 
'  aflured  that  no  little  pique  or  mifundertfand- 
'  ing  (hall  ever  make  me  a  foe  to  genius/  Pope 
bowed  in  fome  confufion,  and  promifed  tofub- 
ftitute  a  fictitious  name  at  le?A,  which  was  all 
that  was  left  in  his  power.      He  then  retired, 
after  having  made  a  facrifice  of  a  little  pacquet 
of  Antithefes,  and  fome  parts  of  his  Tranfla- 
tion  of  Homer. 

During  the  courfe  of  thefe  oblations,  I  was 
charmed  with  the  candour,  decency,  and  judg 
ment,  with  which  all  the  priefts  dilcbargcd 
their  different  functions.  They  behaved  with 
Aich  digpity,  that  it  reminded  me  of  thole 


ages,  when  the  offices  of  king  and  prleft.  cen 
tered  in  the  fame  perfon.  '  Whenever  any  of 
the  afliftants  were  at  a  lofs  in  any  particular, 
circumftances,  they  applied  to  Ariftotle,  who 
fettled  the  whole  bufinefs  in  an  inftant. 

But  the  reflections  which  this  pleafing  fcene 
produced,  were  foon  interrupted  by  a  tumultu~ 
ous  nolle  at  the  gate  of  the  temple  ;  whenfud- 
denly  a  rude  illiterate  multitude  ruftied  in,  led 
by  Tindal,  Morgan,  Chubb,  and  Bolingbroke, 
The  chiefs,  vvhofe  countenance  were  imprefled 
with  rage  which  art  could  not  conceal,  forced 
their  way  to  the  altar,  and  amidft  the  joyful 
acclamations  of  their  followers  threw  a  large- 
volume  into  the  fire.  Bat  the  triumph  was 
mort,  and  joy  and  acclamation  gave  way  to  fi- 
lence  and  afronifliment  :  the  volume  lay  unhurt 
in  the  miclft  of  the  fire  j  and,  as  the  flame.s 
played  innocently  about  it,  I  could  difcover 
written  in  letters  of  gold,  the  words,  THE 
BIBLE.  At  that  inftant  my  ears  were  ravifhed 
with  the  found  of  more  than  mortal  mufic  ac 
companying  a  hymn  fung  by  invisible  beings, 
of  which  I  well  remember  the  following 
verfes  :  — 

c  The  words  of  the  LORD  are  pure  words  : 
'  even  as  the  filver,  which  in  the  earth  is  tried, 
'  and  purified  feven  times  in  the  fire. 

'  More  to  be  defired  are  they  than  gold  j 
'  yea,  than  much  fine  gold  :  fweeter  alfo  than 

*  honey,  and  the  honey-comb.' 

The  united  melody  of  inftruments  and 
voices,  which  formed  a  concert  fo  exquifite, 
that,  as  Milton  fays,  '  it  might  create  a  foul 

*  under  the  ribs  of  death,'  threw  me  into  fuch 
extalies  that  I  was  awakened  by  their  violence. 


Sir,  yotir  humble  fervant, 


CRITO. 


No.  XCI.     TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  18,  1753. 


^  •         TaSls  plus  et  federal  us  eodtm. 
Thus  was  the  father  pious  to  a  crime. 


OVID. 


•\f  T  is  contended  by  thofe  who  rejecl.  Chrif- 
JL  tianity,  that  if  revelation  had  been  necef- 
fary  as  a  rule  of  life  to  mankind,  it  would 
have  been  univerfal ;  and  they  are  upon  this 
principle  compelled  to  affirm  that  only  to  be  a 
rule  of  life  which  is  univerfally  known. 


But  no  rule  of  life  is  univerfally  known,  ex 
cept  the  dictates  of  confeience.  With  refpeft  to 
particular  actions,  opinion  determines  whether 
they  are  good  or  ill  j  and  confeience  approves  or 
difapproves,  in  confequence  of  this  determina 
tion,  whether  it  be  in  favour  of  truth  or  falf. 
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hood.  Nor  can  the  errors  of  conference  be  al 
ways  imputed-to  a  criminal  negleft  of  inquiry : 
thofe  by  whom  a.  fyftem  of  moral  truths  was 
difcovered  through  the  gloom  of  pnganifm,  have 
been  confidered  as  prodigies,  and  reg-nrded  by 
fucceflive  ages  with  aftonKhment  and  admira 
tion  ;  and  that  which  immortalized  ont:  among 
many  millions,  can  fcarce  be  thought  pom  hie 
to  all.  Men  do  not  tifually  (hut  their  eyes 
againft  their  immediate  intereft,  however  they 
may  be  thought  to  wink^gainit  their  duty  j  and 
To  little  does  either  appear  to  be  discoverable 
by  the  light  of  nature,  that  where  the  Divine 
Prefcription  has  either  been  withheld  or  cor 
rupted,  fuperftition  has  rendered  piety  cruel, 
and  error  has  armed  virtue  againft  herftft  j  mi- 
fery  has  been  cultivated  by  thofe  who  have  not 
incurred  guilt ;  and  though  all  men  had  been 
innocent  they  might  ftill  have  been  wretched. 

In  the  reigrt  of  Yamodin  the  Magnificent, 
the  kingdom  of  Golconda  was  depopulated  by 
a  peftilence  3  and  after  every  other  attempt  to 
propitiate  the  gods  had  failed,  it  was  believed, 
according  to  the  fuperftition  of  the  country, 
that  they  required  the  facrifice  of  a  rirgin  of 
royal  blood. 

It  happened  that  at  this  time  there  was  no 
virgin  of  the  royal  blood,  but  Tamira  the 
daughter  of  Yamodin,  whom  he  had  betrothed 
to  one  of  the  princes  of  his  court,  intending 
that  he  (hould  fucceed  to  his  throne  ;  for  Ya 
modin  had  no  fon,  and  he  was  not  willing  that 
his  empire  mould  defcend  to  a  woman. 

Yamodin  confidered  himfelf  not  lefs  the  fa 
ther  of  his  people  than  of  Tamira  ;  and  there 
fore,  with  whatever  relu£tance,  determined  to 
redeem  the  life  of  the  public  with  that  of  the 
individual.  He  proftrated  himfeif  in  the  tem 
ple,  and  invoked  his  principal  idol  as  the  foun 
tain  of  life  :  '  From  thee,  faid  he,  '  I  have 
*  derived  my  being,  and  the  life  which  I  have 
'  propagated  is  thine :  when  I  am  about  to  re- 
'  ftore  it,  let  me  remember  with  gratitude, 
<  that  I  poffefled  it  by  thy  bounty ;  and  let  thy 
«  mercy  accept  it  as  a  ranfom  for  my  people,' 
Orders  were  given  for  the  facrifice  on  the 
next  day,  and  Tamira  was  permitted  to  difpofe 
of  the  interval  as  me  pleafed.  She  received 
the  intimation  of  her  father's  pjeafure  without 
much  furprize ;  becaufe,  as  me  knew  the  cuftom 
of  her  country,  me  fcarce  hoped  that  the  demand 
of  her  life  would  have  been  delayed  fo  long  :  Ihe 


fortified  herfelf  againft  the  terrors  of  death  by 
anticipating  the  honours  that  would  be  paid  to 
her  memory  ;  and  had  juft  triumphed  over  the 
defire  of  life,  when.,  upon  perceiving  her  lover 
enter  the  apartment,  (he  loll  her  fortitude  in  a 
moment,  and  burft  into  tears. 

When  they  were  alone,  after  his  eyes  had, 
like  her's,  overflowed  with  filent  Ibrrbw,  he 
took  her  hand,  and  with  a  look  of  inexpreflible 
anxiety  and  tendernefs  told  her,  that  one  ex 
pedient  was  yet  left,  by  which  her  life  might 
be  preferved  5  that  he  had  bribed  a  prieft  to  his 
intereft,  by  whom  the  ceremonies  of  aiarriage 
might  be  immediately  performed  ;  that  on  the 
morrow,  as  (he  would  be  no  longer  a  virgin, 
the  propitiation  of  the  gods  could  not  be  ef- 
fecled  by  her  death  5  and  that  her  father,  though 
for  political  purpofes  he  might  appear  to  be  dif- 
pleafed,  would  yet  fecretly  rejoice  at  an  event, 
which,  without  his  concurrence,  had  delivered 
him  from  the  dreadful  obligation  of  (acrificing 
an  only  child,  through  whom  he  hoped  to  tranf- 
mit  dominion  to  his  pofterity. 

To  this  propofal  Tamira,  whofe  attachment 
to  life  was  now  ftrengthened  by  love,  and  in 
whofe  bofom  the  regret  of  precluded  pleafure 
had  fucceeded  to  the  hope  of  glory,  at  length 
contented  j  but  (he  confented  with  all  the  ti 
midity,  reluctance,  and  confufion,  which  are 
produced  by  a  confcioufnefs  of  guilt  5  aijd  the 
prince  himfelf  introduced  the  man,  who  was  to 
accomplifh  the  purpoie  both  of  his  ambition  and 
his  love,  with  apparent  tremor  and  hefitatioru 

On  the  morrow,  when  the  prieft  ftood  ready 
at  the  altar  to  receive  the  victim,  and  the  king 
commanded  his  daughter  to  be  brought  forth, 
the  prince  produced  her  as  his  wife.  Yamodin 
ftood  ibme  moments  in  fuipence  j  and  then  dif- 
mifling  the  affembly,  retired  to  his  palace. 
After  having  remained  about  two  hours  in  pri 
vate,  he  fent  for  the  prince.  '  The  gods," 
faid  he,  *  though  they  continue  the  peftilence, 
'  have  yet  in  mercy  refcued  my  people  from  the 

*  oppreffion  of  a  tyrant,  who  appears  to  conii- 
'  der  the  life  of  millions  as  nothing  in  com- 

*  petition  with  the  indulgence  of  his  luft,  his 
'  avarice,    or  his  ambition.'      Yamodin  then 
commanded  him  to  be  put  to  death,  and  the 
fentence  was  executed  the  lame  hour. 

Tamira    now   repented  in  unutterable  dif- 
trefs  of  a  crime,    by  which  the  pleafures  not 
only  of  poffeffion  but  hope  were  precluded  > 
G  g  z 
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her  attachment  to  life  was  broken,  by  the  very 
means  which  flie  had  taken  to  preferve  it ;  and 
as  an  atonement  for  the  forfeit  of  her  virginity, 
{he  determined  to  fubmit  to  that  law  of  mar- 
riuge,  from  which  as  a  princefs  only  me  was 
exempted,  and  to  throw  herfelf  on  the  pile  by 
which  the  body  of  her  hufband  was  to  be  con- 
fumed.  To  this  her  father  confented  :  their 
aflies  were  fcattered  to  the  winds,  and  their 
names  were  forbidden  to  be  repeated. 

If  by  thefe  events  it  is  evident,  that  Yamo- 
din  difcerned  no  law  which  would  have  juftified 
the  prefervation  of  his  daughter  ;  and  if  it  is 
abfurd  to  fuppofe  his  integrity  to  be  vicious, 
becaufe  he  had  lefs  power  or  opportunity  to  ob 
tain  knowledge  than  Plato  ;  it  will  follow,  that, 
by  whatever  rule  the  oblation  of  human  facri 
fice  may  be  condemned,  the  conduct  of  Yamo- 
din  which  would  have  produced  fuch  facrifice 
was  morally  right,  and  that  of  the  prince  which 
prevented  it  was  morally  wrong  j  that  the  'con 
tent  of  Tamira  to  the  marriage  was  vicious, 
and  that  her  fuicide  was  heroic  virtue,  though 
in  her  marriage  fhe  concurred  with  a  general 
law  of  nature,  and  by  her  death  oppofed  it ;  for 
moral  right  and  wrong  are  terms  that  are  wholly 
relative  to  the  agent  by  whom  the  action  is  per 
formed}  and  not  to  the  action  itfelf  confidered 
abftraftedly,  for  abftraftedly  it  can  be  right  or 
•wrong  only  in  a  natural  fenfe.  Jt  appears, 
therefore,  that  Revelation  is  neceflary  to  the 
cftablifhment  even  of  natural  religion,  and  that 
it  is  more  rational  to  fuppofe  it  has  been  vouch- 
fafed  in  part  than  not  at  all. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  afked,  of  what  ufe  then 
is  confcience  as  a  guide  of  life,  fmce  in  thefe 
inftances  it  appears  not  to  coincide  with  the 
Divine  Law,  but  to  oppofe  it ;  to  condemn  that 
v/hich  is  enjoined,  and  approve  that  which  is  for 
bidden  :  but  to  this  queftion  the  anfwer  is  eafy. 

The  end  which  confcience  approves  is  al 
ways  good,  though  fhe  fometimes  miftakes 
the  mean;  :  the  end  which  Yamodin  propofed 


was  deliverance  fiom  a  peftilence  ;  but  he  did 
not,  nor  could  know,  that  this  end  was  not  to 
be  obtained  by  human  facrifice  :  and  the  end 
which  confcience  condemns  is  always  ill;  for 
the  end  propofed  by  the  prince  was  private  gain 
by  public  lofs.  By  confcience,  then,  all  men 
are  reftrained  from  intentional  ill,  and  directed 
in  their  choice  of  the  end  though  not  of  the 
means  :  it  infallibly  directs  us  to  avoid  guilt, 
but  is  not  intended  to  fecure  us  from  error  ;  it 
is  not,  therefore,  either  ufelefs  as  a  law  to  our- 
felves,  nor  yet  fufficient  to  regulate  our  conduct 
with  refpeft  to  others  5  it  may  fting  with  re- 
morfe,  but  it  cannot  chear  us  with  hope.  It  is 
by  Revelation  alone,  that  virtue  and  happinefs 
are  connected  :  by  Revelation,  '  we  are  led 
*  into  all  truth  ;'  confcience  is  directed  to  ef 
fect  its  purpofe,  and  repentance  is  encouraged 
by  a  hope  of  pardon.  If  this  fun  is  rifen  upon 
our  hemifphere,  let  us  not  confider  it  only  as 
the  object  of  fpeculation  and  inquiry  ;  let  us 
rejoice  in  its  influence,  and  walk  by  its  light ; 
regarding  rather  with  contempt  than  indigna 
tion,  thofe  who  are  only  felicitous  to  difcover 
why  its  radiance  is  not  farther  diffufed ;  and 
wilfully  (hut  their  eyes  againft  it,  became  they 
fee  others  ftumble  to  whom  it  has  been  denied. 
It  is  not  neceflary  to  inquire,  what  would  be 
determined  at  the  Great  Tribunal,  concerning 
a  heathen  who  had  in  every  inftance  obeyed 
the  dictates  of  confcience,  however  erroneous  ; 
becaufe  it  will  readily  be  granted,  that  no  fuch 
moral  perfection  was  ever  found  among  men  : 
but  it  is  eafy  to  afcertain  the  fate  of  thofe,  'who 
'  love  darknefs  rather  than  light,  becaufe  their 
«  deeds  are  evil  5'  who  violate  the  law  that  has 
been  written  upon  the  heart)  and  reject  that  which 
has  been  offered  them  from  ABOVE  ;  who  though 
their  fins  are  as  fcarlet,  cavil  at  the  terms  on 
which  they  might  be  white  as  fnow ;  and  though 
their  iniquities  have  been  multiplied  without 
number,  revile  the  hand  that  would  blot  them 
from  the  Regifter  of  Heaven. 
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No,  XCII.     SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  22.   175.;. 

Cum  tabulis  cinimum  cenforis  fumet  honefti.  Hoa. 

Bold  be  ike  critic,  zealous  to  his  truft, 
Like  the  firm  judge  inexorably  jicft. 


TO    THE    ADVENTURER. 


SI  R, 


IN  the  papers  of  criticifm  which  you  have 
given  to  the  public,  I  have  remarked  a 
fpirit  of  candor  and  love  of  truth,  equally  re 
mote  from  bigotry  and  captioufnefs ;  a  juft  dif- 
tribution  of  praife  amongft  the  ancients  and 
the  moderns  :  a  fober  deference  to  reputation 
long  eftablifhed,  without  a  blind  adoration  of 
antiquity;  and  a  willingnefs  to  favour  later 
performances,  without  a  light  or  puerile  fond- 
nefs  for  novelty. 

I  mall,  therefore,  venture  to  lay  before  you 
fuch  obfervations  as  have  rifen  to  my  mind  in 
the  corrfideration  of  Virgil's  Paftorals,  without 
any  enquiry  how  far  my  fentiments  deviate  from 
cftablifhed  rules  of  common  opinions. 

If  we  furvey  the  ten  paftorals  in  a  general 
view,  it  will  be  found  Virgil  can  derive  from 
them  very  little  claim  to  the  praife  of  an  in* 
ventor.  To  fearch  into  the  antiquity  of  this 
kind  of  poetry,  is  not  my  prelent  purpofe  j 
that  it  has  long  fubfifted  in  the  eaft,  the  Sacred 
Writings  fufficiently  inform  us ;  and  we  may 
conjeclure,  with  great  probability,  that  it  was 
fometimes  the  devotion  and  fometimes  the  en 
tertainment  of  the  firft  generations  of  man 
kind.  Theocritus  united  elegance  with  fim- 
plicity :  and  taught  his  mepherds  to  fing  with 
fo  much  eafe  and  harmony,  that  his  country 
men,  defpairing  to  excel,  forbore  to  imitate 
him;  and  the  Greeks,  however  vain  or  ambi 
tious,  left  him  in  quiet  pofleffion  of  the  gar 
lands  which  the  wood-nymphs  had  beftowed 
upon  him. 

Virgil,  however,  taking  advantage  of  an 
other  language,  ventured  to  copy  or  to  rival 
the  Sicilian  Bard :  he  has  written  with  greater 
fplendour  of  diftion,  and  elevation  of  fentiment : 
but  as  the  magnificence  of  his  performances 
was  more,  the  fimplicity  was  lefs  ;  and,  per 
haps,  where  he  excels  Theocritus,  he  fome 
times  obtains  his  Superiority  by  deviating  from 


the  paftoral  character,  and  performing  what 
Theocritus  never  attempted. 

Yet,  though  I  would  willingly  pay  to  The 
ocritus  the  honour  which  is  always  due  to  an 
original  author,  I  am  far  from  intending  to 
depreciate  Virgil,  of  whom  Horace  juftly  de 
clares,  that  the  rural  mufes  have  appropriated 
to  him  their  elegance  and  fweetnefs,  and  who, 
as  he  copied  Theocritus  in  his  defign,  has  re- 
lembled  him  likevvife  in  his  fttccels  ;  for,  if  we 
except  Calphurnius,  an  obfcure  author  of  thfc 
lower  ages,  I  know  not  that  a  fingie  pafto 
ral  was  written  after  him  by  any  poet,  till  the 
revival  of  literature. 

But  though  his  general  merit  has  been  uni- 
verlally  acknowledged,  I  am  far  from  think 
ing  all  the  productions  of  his  rural  Thalia 
equally  excellent  :  there  is,  indeed,  in  all  his 
pallorals  a  ftrain  of  verification  which  it  is 
Vain  to  feek  in  any  other  poet ;  but  if  we  ex 
cept  the  firit  and  the  tenth,  they  feem  liable 
either  wholly  or  in  part  to  confiderable  objec 
tions. 

The  fecond,  though  we  mould  forget  the 
great  charge  againft  it,  which  I  am  afraid  can. 
never  be  refuted,  might,  I  think,  have  perifh- 
ed,  without  any  diminution  of  the  praife  of  its 
author ;  for  I  know  not  that  it  contains  onfc 
atfe&ing  fentiment  or  pleafmg  delcripfion,  or 
one  paffage  that  ftrikes  the  imagination  or 
awakens  the  paflions. 

The  third  contains  a  conteft  between  two 
mepherds,  begun  with  a  quarrel  of  which  fome 
particulars  might  well  be  ipared,  carried  on 
with  fprightlinefs  and  elegance,  and  terminat 
ed  at  laft  in  a  reconciliation :  but,  furcly,  whe 
ther  the  inveftives  with  which  they  attack 
each  other  be  true  or  fal£e,  they  are  too  much 
degraded  from  the  dignity  of  paftoral  inno 
cence  ;  and  inftead  of  rejoicing  that  they  are 
both  victorious,  I  mould  not  have  grieved  could 
they  have  been  both  defeated. 

The  poem  to  Pollio  is,  indeed,  of  another 
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kind  :  it  is  filled  with  images  at  once  fplendid 
and  pleafmg,  and  is  elevated  with  a  grandeur 
of  language  worthy  of  the  firft  of  Roman  poets  ; 
but  I  am  not  able  to  reconcile  myfelf  to  the  dif- 
proportion  between  the  performance  and  the 
occafion  that  produced  it  ;  that  the  golden  age 
mould  return  becaufe  Pollio  had  a  fon,  appears 
Ib  wild  a  fiftion,  that  I  am  ready  to  fufpeft 
the  poet  of  having  written  for  Ionic  other  pur- 
pole  what  he  took  this  opportunity  of  pioduc- 
ing  to  the  public. 

The  fifth  contains  a  celebration  of  Daphnis, 
which  has  ftood  to  all  fucceeding  ages  as  the 
model  of  paftoral  elegies.  To  deny  praife  to 
a  performance  which  ib  many  thoufands  have 
laboured  to  imitate,  would  be  to  judge  with 
too  little  deference  for  the  opinion  of  mankind  : 
yet  whoever  mall  read  it  with  impartiality, 
will  find  that  mcft  of  the  images  are  of  the  my 
thological  kind,  and,  therefore,  eaiily  invent 
ed  ;  and  that  there  are  few  fentiments  of  rati- 
onal  praife  or  natural  lamentation. 

In  the  Silenus  he  again  riies  to  the  dignity 
of  philofophic  fentiments  and  heroic  poetry. 
The  addrefs  to  Varus  is  eminently  beautiful  t 
but  fince  the  compliment  paid  to  Gallus  fixed 
the  traniaftion  to  his  own  time,  the  fiction  of 
Silenus  ftems  injudicious  :  nor  has  any  fuffici- 
ent  reafon  yet  been  found  to  juftify  his  choice 
of  thole  fables  that  make  the  fubjeft  of  the 
long. 

The  feventh  exhibits  another  conteft  of  the 
tuneful  mepherds  :  and,  furely,  it  is  not  with j 
out  fome  reproach  to  his  inventive  power* 
that  of  ten  pallorals  Virgil  has  written  two  up 
on  the  fame  plan.  One  of  the  mepherds  now 
gains  an  acknowledged  victory,  but  without 
any  apparent  fuperioi  ity  ;  and  the  reader,  when 
he  fees  the  prize  adjudged,  is  not  able  to  dif- 
cover  how  it  was  deferved. 

Of  the  eighth  paftoral,  ib  little  is  properly 
the  work  of  Virgil,  that  he  has  no  claim  to 
other  praife  or  blame  than  that  of  a  tranflator. 
Of  the  ninth,  it  is  fcarce  pofllble  to  difcover 
the  defign  or  tendency  :  it  is  faid,  I  know  not 
upon  what  authority,  to  have  been  compofed 
from  fragments  of  other  poems  ;  and  except  a 
few  lines  in  which  the  author  touches  upon  his 
own  misfortunes  }  there  is  nothing  that  feems 
appropriated  to  any  time  or  place,  or  of  which 
any  other  ufe  can  be  discovered  than  to  fill  up 
the  poenit 


The  firft  and  the  tenth  paftorals,  whatever 
be  determined  of  the  reft,  are  fufficient  to 
place  their  author  above  the^each  of  rivalry. 
The  complaint  of  Gallus  difappointed  in  his 
love,  is  full  of  luch  len:iments  as  love  natu 
rally  produces  ;  his  wifhes  are  wild,  his  refent- 
inent  is  tender,  and  his  purpofes  are  inconftant. 
In  the  genuine  language  of  delpair,  he  foothes 
himielf  a  while  with  the  pity  that  mall  be  paid 
him  after  his  death  : 

Tamen  cantabitis,  Arcades,  inquit, 
Montibus  hc-'c  <vejlris ;  full  cantare  periti 
Arcades.   O  mih:  turn  quam  molliter  yjj'a  qnitfcant, 
Vfjlra  mccs  olimfifijlula  die  at  amores ! 

Yet,  O  Arcadian  fwains, 

Ye  beft  artificers  of  foothing  drains  ! 

Tune  your  foft  reeds,  and  teach  your  rocks  my 

woes, 

So  fhall  my  made  in  fweeter  reft  repofe. 
O  that  your  birth  and  bulinefs  had  been  mine ; 
To   feed    the   flock,  and  prune  the  fpreading 

vine!  WARTON. 

Dilcontented  with  his  prefent  condition,  and 
deiirous  to  be  any  thing  but  what  he  is,  he 
wifhes  himfelf  one  of  the  mepherds.  He  then 
catches  the  idea  of  rural  tranquillity,  but  loon 
difcovers  how  much  happier  he  Ihould  be  in 
thefe  happy  regions,  with  Lycoris  at  his  fide. 

Hie  ge lidif antes,  hie  mollia  prata,  Lycorl: 
Hie  nemus  5  hie  ipfo  tecum  confumerer  <ei>o. 
Nunc  infanus  amor  dun  me  Martis  in  armis  ; 
Tela  inter  media,  atque  adiierfos  detinet  hojies. 
"Tu  procuL  a  patria  (nee  fit  mihi  credere)  tantum 
Alpinas,  ah  dura,  ni<ves,  etfrigore  Rheni 
Me  fine  fola  vides.     Ah  te  ne  f rigor  a  Itedant .' 
Ah  tibi  ne  teneras  glades  fecet  afpera  plantas  ! 

Here  cooling  fountains  roll  thro'  flow'ry  meads, 
Here  woods,  Lycoris,  lift  their  verdant  heads ; 
Here  could  I  wear  my  carelefs  life  away, 
And  in  thy  arms  infenfibly  decay. 
Inftead  of  that,  me  frantic  love  detains 
'Mid   foes,    and  dreadful   darts,    and   bloody 

plains ; 

While  you — and  can  my  foul  the  tale  believe, 
Far   from    your  country,  lonely  wand' 

leave — 

Me,  me  your  lover,  barbarous  fugitive  ! 
Seek   the    rough    Alps  where    fnows  eternal 

fhine, 
And  joylefs  borders  of  the  frozen  Rhine. 


lie  believe,  -. 
wand'ring  / 

rifivA  I  -^ 
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Ah  !  may  no  cold  e'er  blaft  my  deareft  maid, 
Nor  pointed  ice  thy  tender  feet  invade  ! 

WARTON. 

He  then  turns  his  thought  or.  every  fide,  in 
queft  of  fomething  that  may  folace  or  amufe 
him  :  he  propofes  happinefs  to  himfelf,  fii  ft  in 
one  fcene  and  then  in  another ;  and  at  laft  finds 
that  nothing  will  fatisfy  : 
Jam  nequc  Hamadryades  rurfum,  nee  earmina 

nelis 

Ipfa  plaeent :  ipfie  ritrfum  cencedite  fyl*vtt. 
Non  illam  noftri  pojjiint  mutare  labores  ; 
Nee  fi  frigoribus  mcdiis  Hebrumque  bibamus, 
Scithoniafque  nii/es  hyctnis  fubeamus  aquofte : 
Nee  fi,  cum  martens  alta  liber  aret  in  ulmo, 
jEthiopum  <verfemus  oves  fub  fidere  Cancri, 
Omnia  viitcit  amor ;  et  nos  eedamus  amori. 
But  now  again  no  more  the  woodland  maids, 

Nor  paftoral   fongs,    delight Farewel,    ye 

fhades — 

No  toils  of  ours    the  cruel  god  can  change, 
Tho'  loft  in  frozen  defarts  we  mould  range  ; 
Tho'  we  mould  drink  where   chilling  Hebrus 

flows, 
Endure  bleak  winter's   blafts,    and  Thracian 

fnows  ; 

Or  on  hot  India's  plains  our  flocks  mould  feed, 
Where  the  parch'd  elm  declines  his  fickening 

head; 

Beneath  fierce-glowing  Cancer's  fiery  beams, 
Far  from  cool  breezes  and  refrefhing  ftreams. 
Love  over  all  maintains  refiftlefs  fway  ; 
And  let  us  love's  all- conquering  power  obey. 

WARTON. 

But  notwithftanding  the  excellence  of  the 
tenth  paftorai,  I  cannot  forbear  to  give  the 
preference  to  the  firft,  which  is  equally  natural 
and  more  diverfified.  The  complaint  of  the 
fhepherd  who  law  his  old  companion  at  eafe 
in  the  made,  while  himfelf  was  driving  his 
little  flock  he  knew  not  whither,  is  fuch  as, 
with  variation  of  circumftances,  mifery  always 
utters  at  the  fight  of  profperity  : 

Nos  patria fries,  et  dulcia  linquimus  ar<va ; 
Nos  £  atrium  fugimus -.  tu,  Tityre,lentus  in  umbra, 
Formofam  refonare  daces  Amaryllidafyl-uas. 
We   leave   our  country's   bounds,  our  much 

lov'd  plains  ; 

We  from  our  country  fly,  unhappy  fwains ! 
You,  Tit'rus,  in  the  grove  at  leifure  laid, 
Teach  Amaryllis'  name  to  every  made. 

WARTON. 


His  account  of  the  difficulties  of  his  journey 
gives  a  very  tender  iimge  of  paftoral  diftrefs  : 

En  ipff  er.pellas 

Prctenus  <rger  c.gc :  hanc  etiam  vix,  Tityr?,  ducO : 
Hie  inter  dcnfas  corylos  modo  namquegemellos, 
Spsm  gregis,  ah  !  filice  in  nuda  connixa  reliquil. 
And  lo !   fad  partner  of  the  general  care, 
Wi-r.ry  and  ft.int  I  drive  my  goats  afar! 
Wh.le  icarcely  this  my  leading  hand  luftains, 
Tir'd  with  the  way,  and  recent  from  her  pains  j 
For  'mid  yon  tangled  hazels  as  we  paft, 
On  the  bure  flii.ts  her  hapleis  twin  me  caft, 
The  hopes  and  pro  mile  of  my  ruin'd  fold  ! 

WARTON. 

The  defcription  of  Virgil's  happinefs  in  his 
little  farm,  combines  almoft  all  the  images  of 
rural  plealure ;  and  he,  therefore,  that  can 
read  it  with  indifference,  has  no  fenfe  of  pafto 
ral  poetry : 

fortunate  fenex ,  ergo  tua  rura  manebunt, 
Et  tibi  magr.a  falls  j  quamvis  lapis  omnia  nudus 
Limofque  palus  obdueat  pafeua  jttneo, 
Non  infucta  gravis  tcntabunt  pabula  fatast 
Nee  mala  'vicini  pecoris  eontagia  Indent. 
Fortunate  finex,  his  inter  flumina  nota, 
Et  fontes  facros,  frigus  eaptabis  opacum. 
Hine  tibi,  quafemper  <vicino  ab  limits  fepes, 
Hybltfis  apibus  forem  depafta  falicJi,        • 
Sfpe  levi  fomnum  fuadebit  inire  fufurro. 
Hine  alta  fub  rupe  eanet  frondator  ad  auras  ; 
Nee  tamen  interea  ranee,  tua  cura,  palumbesy 
Nee  gemere  \aeria  cejfabit  turtur  ab  ulmo. 
Happy  old  man !  then  ftill  thy  farms  reftor'd, 
Enough  for  thee,  mall  blefs  thy  frugal  board. 
What  though  rough  ftones  the  naked  foil  o'er- 

fpread, 

Or  marfliy  bulrufh  rear  its  wat'ry  head, 
No  foreign  food  thy  teeming  ewes  fhall  fear, 
No  touch  contagious  fpread  its  influence  here. 
Happy  old  man !  here  'mid  th'  accuftom'd  ftreams 
And  facred  fprings,  you'll  Ihun  die  fcorching 

beams ; 
While   from   yon  willow-fence,  thy  pafture's 

bound, 

The  bees  that  fuck  their  flowr'y  ftorts  around, 
Shall  fweetlymingle,with  the  whifpering  boughs. 
Their  lulling  murmurs,  and  invite  repofe  : 
While  from  fteep  rocks  the  primer's  fong  is  heard; 
Nor  the  foft-cooing  dove,  thy  fav'rite  bird, 
Mean  while  mail  ceafe  to  breathe  her  melting 

ftrain, 
Nor  turtles  from  th*  aerial  elm  to  plain. 

WARTON, 
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It  may  be  obferved,  that  thefe  two  poems 
were  produced  by  events  that  really  happened  ; 
and  may,  therefore,  be  of  ufe  to  prove,  that 
we  can  always  feel  more  than  we  can  imagine:, 


and  that  the  moft  artful  ficlion  muft  give  way 
to  truth. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  fervant, 
T  DUBIUS. 


No.  XCIII.     TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  25,  1753. 

Irritat,  mulcet,  falfis  terroribus  implet 

Ut  magus  ;  et  modo  me  Thebis,  modo  ponit  Athenis.  HOR, 

V77j  he  <who  gives  try  Ire  aft  a  thoufand  pains , 

Can  make  me  feel  each  pafflon  that  he  feigns ; 

Enrage,  compofe,  <vuith  more  than  magic  art ; 

With  pity,  and  with  terror,  tear  my  heart ; 

And  fnatch  me,  o'er  the  earth,  or  thro''  the  air, 

To  Thebes,  to  Athens,  'when  he  will,  and  ivhere.          POPE. 


RITERS  of  a  mixed  character,  that 
abound  in  tranfcendent  beauties  and 
in  grofs  imperfections,  are  the  moft  proper  and 
moft  pregnant  fubjecls  for  criticifm.  The  re 
gularity  and  correclnefs  of  Virgil  or  Horace, 
almoft  confine  their  commentators  to  perpetual 
panegyric,  and  afford  them  few  opportunities 
of  diverfifying  their  remarks  by  the  detection 
of  latent  blemifhes.  For  this  reafon,  I  am  in 
clined  to  think,  that  a  few  obfervations  on  the 
writings  of  Shakefpeare  will  not  be  deemed 
ufelefs  or  unentertaining,  becaufe  he  exhibits 
more  numerous  examples  of  excellencies  and 
faults,  of  every  kind,  than  are,  perhaps,  to  be 
difcovered  in  any  other  author.  I  mall,  there 
fore,  from  time  to  time,  examine  his  merit  as 
a  poet,  without  blind  admiration,  or  wanton 
invective. 

As  Shakefpeare  is  fometimes  blameable  for 
the  conduft  of  his  fables,  which  have  no  unity  • 
and  fometimes  for  his  diclion,  which  is  obfcure 
and  turgid ;  fo  his  chara&eriftical  excellencies 
proay  poflibly  be  reduced  to  thefe  three  general 
heads :  his  lively  creative  imagination ;  his 
ftrokes  of  nature  and  paflion  ;  and  his  prelerva- 
tion  of  the  confiftency  of  his  characters.  Thefc 
excellencies,  particularly  the  laft,  are  of  il> 
much  importance  in  the  drama,  that  they  am 
ply  compenfate  for  his  tranfgreflions  againft 
the  rules  of  Time  and  Place,  which  being  of  a 
more  mechanical  nature,  are  often  ftriftly  ob 
ferved  by  a  genius  of  the  loweft  order ;  but  to 
pourtray  characters  naturally,  and  to  preserve 
them  uniformly,  requires  fuch  intimate  know 
ledge  of  the  heart  of  man,  and  is  fo  rare  a. 


portion  of  felicity,  as  to  have  been  enjoyed, 
perhaps,  only  by  two  writers,  Homer  and 
Shakefpeare. 

Of  all  the  plays  of  Shakefpeare,  the  Tem- 
peft  is  the  moft  ftriking  inftance  of  his  crea 
tive  power.  He  has  there  given  the  reins  to 
his  boundlefs  imagination,  and  has  carried  the 
romantic,  the  wonderful  and  the  wild,  to  the 
moft  pieafing  extravagance.  The  fcene  is  a 
defolate  Ifland  j  and  the  characters  the  moft 
new  and  fmgular  that  can  be  well  conceived  : 
a  prince  who  praftifes  magic,  an  attendant 
fpirit,  a  monfter  the  fon  of  a  witch,  and  a 
young  lady  who  had  been  brought  to  this  foli- 
tude  in  her  infancy,  and  never  beheld  a  man 
except  her  father. 

As  I  have  affirmed  that   Shakefpear's  chief 

excellence  is  the  confiftency  of  his  characters, 

I  will  exemplify  the  truth  of  this  remark,  by 

pointing  out  fome  mafter-ftrokes  of  this  nature 

tin  the  drama  before  us. 

The  poet  artfully  acquaints  us  that  Profpero 
is  a  magician,  by  the  very  firft  words  which 
his  daughter  Miranda  fpeaks  to  him : 

-  If  by  your  art,  my  deareft  father,  you  have 
Put  the  wild  waters  in  this  roar,  allay  them  : 

which  intimate  that  the  tempeft  defcribed  in 
the  preceding  fcene  was  the  effeft  of  Profpe- 
ro's  power.  The  manner  in  which  he  was 
driven  from  his  dukedom  of  Milan,  and  land 
ed  afterwards  on  this  folitary  ifland  accompa 
nied  only  by  his  daughter,  is  immediately  in^ 
troduced  in  a  fliort  natural  narration. 
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T*  he  officers  of  his  attendant  fpirit,  Ariel, 
are  enumerated  with  amazing  wildnefs  of  fancy, 
and  yet  with  equal  propriety  :  his  employment 
is  faid  to  be — 

To  tread  the  ooze 

Of  the  fait  deep ; 

To  run  upon  the  (harp  wind  of  the  north  : 

To  do — bufinefs  iri  the  veins  o'  th'  earthy 

When  it  is  bak'd  with  froft  ; 

— -to  dive  into  the  fire  ;   to  ride 

On  the  cm-Pd  clouds. 

In  defcribing  the  place  in  which  he  has  con- 

VV  cealed  the  Neapolitan   (hip,-  Ariel  exprefles  the 

iicrecy  of  its  fuuation  by  the   following  ctr- 

cumftance,  which  artfully  glances  at  another 

of  his  itrvices — 

In  the  deep  nook,  where  onc"e 

Thou  call'dft  me  up  at  midnight  to  fetch  dew 
From  the  llill-vext  Bermudas. 

Ariel,  being  one  of  thole  elves  or  fpirits* 
*  whofe  partime  is  to  make  midnight  mum- 
«  rooms,  and  who  rejoice  to  liften  to  the  fo- 
'  leinn  curfew  ;'  by  whofe  affiftancc  Profpero 
bedimm'd  the  fun  at  noon-tide— 

And'  'twixt  the  green  fea  and  the  azurd  vault, 
Set  roaring  war- — 

has  a  fet  of  ideas  and  images  peculiar  to  his 
Itation  and  office ;  a  beauty  of  the  fame  kirid 
with  that  which  is  fo  juilly  admired  in  the 
Adam  of  Milton,  whofe  manners  and  fenti- 
ments  are  all  paradifiacal.  How  delightfully 
and  how  fuitably  to  his  character,  are  the  habi 
tations  and  paftimes  of  this  invifible  being 
pointed  out  in  the  following  exquifite  fong  ! 

Where  the  bee  fucks,  there  fuck  I : 

In  a  cowflip's  bell  I  lie  ; 

There  I  couch  when  owls  do  cry, 

On  the  bat's  back  I  do  fly, 

After  fun  fet,  merrily. 

Merrily  merrily  (hall  I  live  now, 

Under  the  blofTom  that  hangs  on  the  bough. 

m 

'  "N  Mr.  Pope,  whofe  imagination  has  been 
thought  by  fome  the  leaft  of  his  excellencies, 
has,  doubtlefs,  conceived  and  cariied  on  the 
machinery  in  his  '  Rape  of  the  Lock,'  with 
vail  exuberance  of  fancy.'  The  images,  cuf- 
toms,  and  exployments  of  his  Sylphs,  are  exact 
ly  adapted  to  their  natures,  are  peculiar  and  ap 
propriated,  are  all,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  ex - 
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prefilon,  Sylphifh.  The  enumeration  of  the 
punifhmerits  they  were  to  undergo,  if  they  ne- 
gleft  their  charge,  would,  on  account  of  its 
poetry  and  propriety,  and  efpecially  the  mix 
ture  of  oblique  fatire,  be  fuperior  to  any  cir- 
cumftances  in  Shakefpear's  Ariel,  if  we  could  -, 
luppofe  Pope  to  have  been  unacquainted  with 
the  Tempeft  when  he  wrote  this  part  of  his 
accomplilhed  poem. 

•   •  She  did  confine  thee 
Into  a  cloven  pine  ;  within  which  rift 
Imprifon' J,  thou  didit  painfully  remain 
A  dozen  years  :  within  which  fpace  me  dy'd, 
And  left  thee  there  5  where  thou  didft  vent  thy 

groans, 
As  fall  as  mill-wheels  ftrike. 

If  thou  more  murmur'ft,  I  will  rend  an  oak, 
And  peg  thee  in  his  knotty  entrails,  till 
Thou'ft  howl'd  away  twelve  winters; 

For  this,  befure,    to-night  thou  malt  have 

cramps, 

Side-ftitches  that  mall  pen  thy  breath  up :    ur 
chins 

Shall,  for  that  vaft  6f  right  that  they  may  work, 
All  exercife  oh  thee,  thou  malt  be  pinch'd 
As  thick   as   honey-combs,  each  pinch  more 

flinging 
Than  bees  that  made  'em. 

If  thou  neglecl'ft  or  doft  unwillingly 
What  I   command,    I'll  rack   thee  with,  old 

cramps ; 

Fill  all  thy  bones  with  aches,  make  thee  roar, 
That  beafls  mall  tremble  at  thy  din. 

SHAKESPEARE. 

Whatever  fpirit^  carelefs  of  his  charge, 
Forfakes  his  poft  or  leaves  the  Fair  at  large, 
Shall  feel  fharp  vengeance  foon  o'ertake  his  fins , 
Be  ftopp'd  in  vials,  or  trarisfix'd  with  pins  j 
Or  plung'd  in  lakes  of  bitter  wafhes  l.e, 
Or  wedg'd  whole  ages  in  a  bodkin's  eye  : 
Gums'  and  pomatums  (hall  his  flight  rellrain, 
While  clog'd  he  beats  his  filken  wings  in  vain  , 
Or  allum  ilyptics  with  contracting  pow'r, 
Shrink  his  thin  effence  like  a  fhrivell'd  flow'r  i 
Or  as  Ixion  fix'd,  the  wretch  mall  feel 
The  giddy  motion  of  the  whirling  wheel ; 
In  fumes  of  burning  chocolate  mail  glow, 
And  tremble  at  the  fea  that  froths  below ! 

POPE. 

The  method  which  is  taken  to  induce  Ferdi 
nand  to  believe  that  his  father  was  drowned 
Hh 
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in  the  late  tempeft,  is  exceedingly  folcmn  and 
ftriking.  He  is  fitting  upon  a  folitary  rock, 
and  weeping  over-againft  the  place  where  he 
imagined  his  father  was  wrecked,  when  he  fud- 
denly  hears  with  aftonifhment  aerial  mufic 
creep  upon  the  waters,  and  the  Spirit  gives 
him  the  following  information  in  words  not 
proper  for  any  but  a  Spirit  to  utter  : 

Full  fathom  five  thy  father  lies : 

Of  his  bones  are  coral  made  : 
Thofe  are  pearls  that  were  his  eyes  : 

Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade, 
But  doth  fufFer  a  fea-change, 
Into  fomething  rich  and  orange. 

And  then  follows  a  moft  lively  cirCumftanxe — 

Sea-nymphs  hourly  ring  his  knell. 

Hark  !  now  I  hear  them — Ding-dong-  bell ! 

This  is  fo  truly  poetical,  that  one  can  fcarce 
forbear  exclaiming  with  Ferdinand — 

There  is  no  mortal  bufinefey  nor  no  found  •> 
That  the  earth  owns  !— 

The  happy  verfatility  of  Shakefpeare's  ge 
nius  enables  him  to  excel  in  lyric  as  well  as  in 
dramatic  poefy. 

But  the  poet  rifes  ftill  higher  in  his  manage 
ment  of  this  character  of  Ariel,  by  making  a 
moral  ufe  of  it,  that  is,  I  think,  incompa 
rable,  and  the  greateft  effort  of  his  art.  Ariel 
informs  Profpero,  that  he  has  fulfilled  his  or 
ders,  and  punifhed  his  brother  and  companions 
fo  feverely,  that  if  he  himfelf  was  now  to  be 


hold  their  fufferings,  he  would  greatly  compaf-- 
fionate  them.     To  which  Profpero  anfwers — 
— D  Ml  thou  think  fo,  Spirit  ? 

ARIEL.  Mine  would,  Sir,  were  I  human. 

PR.OSPERO.  And  mine  mall. 
He  then  takes  occafion,  with  wonderful  dexte 
rity  and  humanity,  to  draw  an  argument  from 
the  incorporeality  of  Ariel,  for  the  juftice  and 
neceflity  of  pity  and  forgivenefs  : 

Haft  thou,  which  art  but  air,  a  touch,  a  feeling 
Of  their  afflictions  ;  and  mail  not  myfelf, 
One  of  their  kind,  that  relifh  all  as  marply, 
Paffion'd  as  they,  be  kindlier  mov'd  than  thou 

art  ? 

The  poet  is  a  more  powerful  magician  than 
his  own  Profpero.  We  are  tranfported  into 
fairy  land ;  we  are  rapt  in  a  delicious  dream, 
from  which  it  is  mifery  to  be  difturbed  5  all 
around  is  enchantment  1 

"•  The  ifle  is  full  of  noifes, 

Sounds,  and  fweet  airs,  that  give  delight,  and 

hurt  not. 

Sometimes  a  thoufand  twanging  inftraments 
Will  hum  about  mine    ears,  and  fometimesr 

voices ; 

That,  if  I  then  had  wak'd  after  long  fleep, 
Will  make  me  fleep  again :  and  then  in  dream 
ing* 
The  clouds,  methought,  would  open  and  mew 

.riches 

Ready  to  drop  upon  me : — when  I  wak'd, 
I  cry'd  to  dream  again  ! 
Z 
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Monf.ro  quod  ipfe  tibi  pojjis  dare.  Juv. 

What  I  fliew, 

Thyfelf  ?nay  freely  on  tfiyfilf  txfioiu,  DRYDEN. 


TO    THE    ADVENTURER. 


SIR, 


YO  U  have  fomewhat  difcouraged  the  hope 
of  idlenefs  by  Ihewing,  that  whoever 
compares  the  number  of  thofe  who  have  poflef- 
fed  fortuitous  advantages,  and  of  thofe  who 
have  been  difappointed  in  their  expectations, 
will  have  little  reafon  to  regifter  himfelf  in.  the 
lucky  catalogue. 


But  as  we  have  feen  thoufands  fnbfcribe  fo  a 
raffle,  of  which  one  only  could  obtaia  the> 
prize  ;  fo  idlenefs  will  ftill  prefumc  to  hope,  if 
the  advantages,  however  improbable,  are  ad 
mitted  to  lie  within  the  bounds  of  poflibility. 
Let  the  drone,  therefore,  be  told,  that  if  by 
the  error  of  fortune  he  obtains  the  ftores  of 
the  bee,  he  cannot  enjoy  the  ielicity ;  that  the 
honey  which  is  not  gathered  by  induftry  will 
be  eaten  without  relift,  if  it  is  not  wafted  in 
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riot ;  and  that  all  who  become  poffefled  of  the 
immediate  objeft  of  their  hope,  without  any 
efforts  of  their  own,  will  be  difappointed  of 
enjoyment. 

No  life  can  be  happy  but  that  which  is  fpent 
in  the  profecution  of  fome  purpoJe  to  which 
our  powers  are  equal,  and  which  we,  therefore, 
profecute  with  fuccefs  :  for  this  reafbn  it  is  ab- 
liird  to  dread  bufmefs,  upon  pretence  that  it 
•will  leave  few  intervals  to  pleasure.  Bufmefs  is 
that  by  which  induftry  is  feldom  difappointed  : 
he  who  endeavours  to  arrive  at  a  certain  point, 
which  he  perceives  himfelf  perpetually  to  ap 
proach,  enjoys  all  the  happinefs  which  nature 
has  allotted  to  thofe  hours  that  are  not  fpent 
in  the  immediate  gratification  of  appetites  by 
which  our  wants  are  indicated,  or  of  affeclions 
by  which  we  are  prompted  to  i'upply  the  wants 
of  others.  The  end  propofed  by  the  bufy,  is 
various  as  their  temper,  conftitution,  habits, 
and  circumftances  :  but  in  the  labour  itfelf  is 
the  enjoyment,  whether  it  be  purfued  to  fup- 
ply  the  necefTaries  or  the  conveniencies  of  life* 
whether  to  cultivate  a  farm  or  decorate  a  pa 
lace  5  for  when  the  palace  is  decorated,  and 
the  barn  filled,  the  pleafure  is  at  an  end,  till 
the  objeft  of  defire  is  again  placed  at  a  diftance, 
and  our  powers  are  again  employed  to  obtain 
it  with  apparent  fuccefs.  Nor  is  the  value  of 
life  lefs,  than  if  our  enjoyment  did  not  thus 
confift  in  anticipation  ;  for  by  anticipation  the 
pleafure  which  would  otherwife  be  co?tra£led 
within  an  hour  is  diffufed  through  a  week  ;  and 
if  the  dread  which  exaggerates  future  evil  is 
confefled  to  be  an  increale  of  mifery,  the  hope 
which  magnifies  future  good  cannot  be  denied 
to  be  an  acceflion  of  happinefs. 

The  moft  numerous  clafs  of  thofe  who  pre- 
fume  to  hope  for  miraculous  advantages,  is  that 
of  gamefters.  But  by  gamefters  I  do  not  mean 
the  gentlemen  who  ftake  an  eftate  againft  the 
cunning  of  thofe  who  have  none ;  for  1  leave 
the  cure  of  lunatics  to  the  profeffors  of  phyfic  : 
I  mean  the  diffolute  and  indigent,  who  in  the 
common  phrafe  put  themfelves  in  fortune's  - 
way,  and  expert  from  her  bounty  that  which 
they  eagerly  defire,  and  yet  believe  to  be  too 
dearly  purchafed  by  diligence  and  induftry ; 
tradefmen  who  negleft  their  bufmefs,  to  fquan- 
der  in  fafliionable  follies  more  than  it  can  pro- 
ducej  and  fwaggerers  who  rank  themfelvts  with 


gentlemen,  merely  becaufe  they  have  no  bufi- 
nefs  to  purfue. 

The  gamefter  of  this  clafs  will  appear  to  be 
equally  wretched,  whether  his  hope  be  fulfil 
led  or  difappointed ;  the  objeft  of  it  depends 
upon  a  contingency,  over  which  he  has  no  in 
fluence  ;  he  purtu^s  no  purpofe  with  gradual 
and  perceptible  fuccefs,  and  therefore  cannot 
enjoy  the  pleafure  which  arifes  from  the  antici 
pation  of  its  accomplifhment ;  his  mind  is  per 
petually  on  the  rack;  he  is  anxious  in  pro 
portion  to  the  eagernefs  qf  his  defire,  and  his 
inability  to  effecl:  it ;  to  the  pangs  of  fufpence 
fucceed  thofe  of  diiapixiintment ;  and  a  mo 
mentary  gain  only  imbitters  the  lofs  that  fel 
lows.  Such  is  the  life  of  him  who  ftmns  bu 
fmefs  becaufe  he  would  fecure  leifure  for  enjoy 
ment  ;  except  it  happens,  againft  the  odds  of 
a  million  to  one,  that  a  run  of  fuccefs  puts 
him  into  the  pofieffion  of  a  fum  fufficient  to 
fubfift  him  in  idlenefs  the  remainder  of  his 
life :  and  in  this  cafe,  the  idlenefs  which  made; 
him  wretched  while  he  waited  for  the  bounty 
of  fortune,  will  neceflarily  keep  him  wretched 
after  it  is  beftowed:  he  will  find,  that  in  the 
gratification  of  his  appetites  he  can  fill  but  a 
fmall  portion  of  his  time,  and  that  thefe  appe 
tites  ihemfelyes  are  weakened  by  every  attempt 
to  increafe  the  enjoyment  which  they  were  in 
tended  to  fupply  ;  he  wil],  therefore,  either  doze 
away  life  in  a  kind  of  liftlefs  indolence,  which 
he  defpairs  to  exalt  into  felicity,  or  he  will 
imagine  that  the  good  he  wants  is  to  be  obtain 
ed  by  an  increafe  of  his  wealth,  by  a  larger 
houfe,  and  a  more  numerous  retinue.  If  with 
this  notion  he  has  again  recourfe  to  the  altar 
of  fortune,  he  will  either  be  undeceived  by  a 
new  leries  of  fyccefs,  or  he  will  be  reduced  to 
original  indigence  by  the  lofs  of  that  which  he 
knew  not  how  to  enjoy  :  if  this  happens,  of 
which  there  is  the  higheft  degree  of  probabili 
ty,  he  will  inftantly  become  more  wretched  in 
proportion  as  he  was  rich ;  though,  while  he 
was  rich,  he  was  not  more  happy  in  proportion 
as  he  had  been  poor.  Whatever  is  won,  is 
reduced  by  experiment  to  its  intrinlic  value  ; 
whatever  is  loft,  is  heightened  by  imagination 
to  more.  Wealth  is  no  fooner  diffipated,  th.,n 
its  inanity  is  forgotten,  and  it  is  regretted  as 
the  means  of  happinefs  which  it  was  not  found 
to  afford.  The  gamefter,  therefore,  of  whatever 
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chfs,  plays  againft  manifcft  odds  ;  fince  that 
which  he  wins  he  difcovers  to  be  brafs,  and 
that  which  he  lofes  he  values  as  gold.  And  it 
Should  alfo  be  remarked,  that  in  this  eftimate 
of  his  life,  I  have  not  fuppoled  him  to  lofe  a 
fmgle  ftake  which  he  had  not  firft  won. 

But  though  gaming  in  general  is  wifely  pro 
hibited  by  the  legiflature,  as  productive  not 
only  of  private  but  of  public  evil ;  yet  there  is 
one  fpecies  to  which  all  are  fometimes  invited  ; 
which  equally  encourages  the  hope  of  idleneis, 
and  relaxes  the  vigour  of  induftry, 

Ned  Froth,  who  had  been  feveral  years  but 
ler  in  a  family  of  djftinction,  having  fayed 
%b  out  four  hundred  pounds,  took  a  little  houfe 
in  the  fuburbs,  and  laid  in  a  ftock  of  liquors 
for  which  he  paid  ready-money,  and  which 
were,  therefore,  the  beft  of  the  kind.  Ned 
percen  cd  his  trade  increafe  ;  he  purfued  it  with 
frefli  alacrity,  he  exulted  in  his  fuccefs,  and 
the  Joy  of  his  heart  fparkled  in  his  counte 
nance  :  but  it  happened  that  Ned,  in  the  midft 
pf  his  happinefs  and  profperity,  was  prevailed 
upon  to  buy  a  lottery-ticket.  The  moment 
bis  hope  was  fixed  upon  an  object  which  in 
duftry  could  not  obtain,  he  determined  to  be 
induftrious  no  longer:  to  draw  drink  for  a 
dirty  and  boifterous  ral>ble,  was  a  (lavery  to 
which  he  now  fubmitted  with  reluctance,  and 
he  longed  for  the  moment  in  which  he  mould 
be  free  :  inftead  of  telling  his  ftory,  and  crack 
ing  his  joke  for  the  entertainment  of  his  cuf- 
tomers,  he  ^received  them  with  indifference, 
was  obferved  to  be  filent  and  fallen,  and  amuf- 
ed  himlelf  by  going  three  or  four  times  a  day 
to  fearch  the  regifter  of  fortune  for  the  fucceis 
of  his  ticket. 

"  In  this  difpofition  Ned  was  fitting  one  morn 
ing  in  the  corner  of  a  bench  by  his  fire- fide, 
wholly  abftracted  in  the  contemplation  of  his 
future  fortune;  indulging  this  moment  the 
hope  of  a  mere  pofTibility,  and  the  next  fliud- 
dering  with  the  dread  of  lofing  the  felicity 


which  his  fancy  had  combined  with  the  pofTef-- 
lion  of  ten  thoufand  poxinds.  A  man  well 
drefied  entered  haftily,  and  enquired  for  him 
of  his  guefts,  who  many  times  called  him  aloud 
by  his  name,  and  curfed  him  for  his  deafnefs 
and  ftupidjty,  before  Ned  ftarted  up  as  from  a 
dream,  and  aflced  with  a  fretful  impatience 
what  they  wanted.  An  affected  confidence  of 
being  well  received,  and  an  air  of  forced  jo 
cularity  in  the  ftranger,  gave  Ned  fome  offence  » 
but  the  next  moment  he  catched  him  in  his 
arms  in  a  tranfport  of  joy,  upon  receiving  his 
congratulation  as  proprietor  of  the  fortunate 
ticket,  which  had  that  morning  been  drawn  a 
prize  of  the  firft  clafs. 

It  was  not,  however,  Jong  before  Ned  dif- 
covered  that  ten  thoufand  pounds  did  not  bring 
the  felicity  which  he  expected ;  a  difcovery 
which  generally  produces  the  diffipation  of  fud- 
den  affluence  by  prodigality.  Ned  .drank,  and 
whored,  and  hired  fiddlers,  and  bought  fine 
cloaths ;  he  bred  riots  at  Vauxhall,  treated 
flatterers,  and  damned  plays.  But  fomething 
was  ftill  wanting;  and  he  rcfolved  to  ftrike  a 
bold  ftrcke,  and  attempt  to  double  the  re 
mainder  of  his  prize  at  play,  that  he  might 
live  in  a  palace  and  keep  an  equipage  ;  but  in 
the  execution  of  his  project,  he  loft  the  pro 
duce  of  his  lottery  ticket,  except  five  hundred 
pounds  in  bank-notes,  which  when  he  would 
have  ftaked  he  could  not  find.  This  fum  was 
more  than  that  which  had  eftablifhed  him  in 
the  trade  he  had  left ;  and  yet,  with  the  power 
of  returning  to  a  ftation  that  was  once  the  ut- 
moft  of  his  ambition,  and  of  renewing  that 
puriuit  which  alone  had  made  him  happy,  fuch 
was  the  pungency  of  his  regret,  that  in  the 
defpair  of  recovering  the  money  which  he 
knew  had  produced  nothing  but  riot,  difeafe, 
and  vexation,  he  threw  himfelf  from  the  Bridge 
into  the  Thames.  ' 

I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  fervant, 

CAUTUS- 
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——Dulcique  anirnos  no-i'iiate  tenebo.  OVID. 

And  with  fiveet  novelty  your  foul  detain^ 


IT  is  often  charged  upon  writers,  that  with 
all  their  pretenfions  to  genius  and  difcove- 
ries,  they  do  lit'tle  more  than  copy  one  another ; 
and  that  competitions  obtruded  upon  the  world 
with  the  pomp  of  novelty,  contain  only  tedious 
repetitions  of  common  fentiments,  or  at  beft 
exhibit  a  tranfpofition  of  known  images,  and 
give  a  new  appearance  to  truth  only  by  fome 
flight  difference  of  drefs  and  decoration. 

The  allegation  of  refemblance  between  a\i- 
thors,  is  indifputably  true  ;  but  the  charge  of 
plagiarifm,  which  is  raifed  upon  it,  is  not  to 
be  allowed  with  equal  readinefs.  A  coincidence 
of  fentiment  may  eafily  happen  without  any 
communication,  fince  there  are  many  occafions 
in  which  all  reafonable  men  will  nearly  think 
alike.  Writers  of  all  ages  have  had  the  fame 
fentiments,  becaufe  they  have  in  ajl  ages  had 
the  fame  objects  of  fpeculation  ;  the  interefis 
and  paflions,  the  virtues  and  vices  of  mankind, 
have  been  diverfified  in  different  times,  only  by 
uneffential  and  cafual  varieties  ;  and  we  muft, 
therefore,  expect  in  the  works  of  all  thofe  who 
attempt  to  defcribe  them,  fuch  a  likenefs  as  we 
find  in  the  pictures  of  the  fame  perfon  drawn 
in  different  periods  of  his  life. 

It  is  neceffary  therefore,  that  before  an  ay- 
thor  be  charged  with  plagiarifm,  one  of' the 
moft  reproachful,  though  perhaps  not  the  moft 
atrocious,  of  literary  crimes,  the  fubject  oh 
which  he  treats  mould  be  carefully  eonfulered, 
We  do  not  wonder,  that  hiftorians,  relating 
the  fame  facts,  agree  in  their  narration  ;  or  that 
authors,  delivering  the  elements  of  fcience,  ad 
vance  the  fame  theorems,  and  lay  down  the  fame 
definitions  :  yet  it  is  not  wholly  without  ufe  to 
mankind,  that  books  are  multiplied,  and  that 
different  authors  lay  out  their  labours  on  the 
fame  fubject ;  for  there  will  always  be  fome  rea  - 
fon  why  qne  mould  on  particular  occafions,  or  to 
particular  perfons,  be  preferable  to  another ;  fome 
will  be  clear,  where  others  are  obfcure  ;  fome 
will  pleafe  by  their  flile,  and  others  by  their 


method ;  fome  by  their  embelliihrnen's,  an<t 
others  by  their  fimplicity  j  fome  by  cloienefs, 
and  others  by  diffufion. 

The  fame  indulgence  is  to  be  (hewn  to  the 
writers  of  rnoj-ality  :  right  and  wrong  are  im 
mutable  ;  and  thofe,  therefore,  who  teach  us 
to  diftinguifh  them,  if  they  all  teach  us  right, 
'muft  agree  with  one  another.  The  relations  of 
focial  life,  and  the  duties  refulting  from  them, 
muft  be  the  fame  at  all  times  and  in  all  nations  : 
fome  petty  differences  may  be,  indeed,  produc 
ed,  by  forms  of  government  or  arbitrary  cuf- 
toms  ;  the  general  doctrine  can  receive  no  al 
teration. 

Yet  it  is  not  to  be  defired,    that  morality 
mould  be  confidered  as  interdicted  to  all  future 
writers  :    men  will  always  be  tempted  to  de 
viate  from  their  duty,  and  will,  therefore,  al 
ways  want  a  monitor  to  recall  them  ;  and  a  new 
book  often  feizes  the  attention  of  the  public, 
without  any  other  claim  than  that  it  is  new. 
There  is  likewife  in  compofition,  as  in  other 
things,  a  perpetual  viciflitude  of  famion  ;  Snd 
truth  is  recommended  at  one  time  to  regard,  by 
appearances  which  at  another  would  expofe  it  to 
neglect  ;  the  author,  therefore,  who  has  judg 
ment  to  difcern  the  tafte  of  his  cotemporaries, 
and  fkill  to  gratify  it,  will  have  always  an  op 
portunity  to  deferve  well  of  mankind,  by  con 
veying  inftruction  to  them  in  a  grateful  vehicle. 
There  are  likewife  many  modes  of  compofi 
tion,  ^by  which  a  moralift  may  deferve  the  name 
of  an  original  writer  :    he  may  familiarife  his 
fyftem  by  dialogues  after  the  manner  of  the 
ancients,    or  fubtilize  it  into  a  feries  of  fyllo- 
giftic  argximents  :  he  may  enforce  his  doctrine 
by  ferioufnefs  and  folemnity,  or  enliven  it  by 
fprightlinefs  and  gaiety  ;    he  may  deliver  his 
fentiments  in  naked  precepts,  or  illuftrate  them 
by  hiftorical  examples  ;  he  may  detain  the  ftu- 
dious  by  the  artful  concatenation  of  a  continued 
difcourfe,  or  relieve  the  bufy  by  fhort  ftr^ctures, 
and  unconnected  effays. 
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To  excel  in  any  of  thefe  forms  of  writing, 
\vill  require  a  particular  cultivation  of  the  ge- 
rius  ;  whoever  can  attain  to  excellence,  will  be 
certain  to  engage  a  fet  of  readers,  whom  no 
other  method  /would  have  equally  allured  ;  and 
he  that  communicates  truth  with  fuccefs,  muft 
be  numbered  among  the  fir  ft  benefactors  to 
mankind. 

The  fame  obfervation  may  be  extended  like- 
wife  to  the  paflions  :  their  influence  is  uniform, 
and  their  effects  nearly  the  fame  in  every  human 
breaft:  a  man  loves  and  hates,  defires  and  avoids, 
exactly  like  his  neighbour ;  refentment  and 
ambition,  avarice  and  indolence,  difcover  them- 
It-lves  by  the  fame  fymptoms,  in  minds  diftant 
a  thoufand  years  from  one  another. 

Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  unjuft,  than 
to  charge  an  author  with  plagiarifm,  merely  be- 
caufe  he  afligns  to  every  caufe  its  natural  ef 
fect  ;  and  makes  his  perfonage  a£t,  as  others  in 
like  circumftances  have  always  done.  There 
are  conceptions  in  which  all  men  will  agree, 
though  each  derives  them  from  his  own  obfer 
vation  :  whoever  has  been  in  love,  will  repre- 
fent  a  lover  impatient  of  every  idea  that  inter 
rupts  his  meditations  on  his  miftrefs,  retiring 
to  (hades  and  folitude,  that  he  may  mufe  with 
out  disturbance  on  his  approaching  happinefs, 
or  affbciating  himfelf  with  fome  friend  that 
flatters  his  pafTicn,  and  talking  away  the  hours 
of  abfence  upon  his  darling  fubjeft.  Whoever 
has  been  fo  unhappy  as  to  have  felt  the  miferies 
of  long-continued  hatred,  will,  without  aflift- 
ance  from  ancient  volumes,  be  able  to  relate 
how  the  paflions  are  kept  in  perpetual  agitation, 
by  the  recollection  of  injury  and  meditations  of 
revenge  ;  how  the  blood  boils  at  the  name  of 
the  enemy,  and  life  is  worn  away  in  the  con 
trivances  of  mifchief. 

Every  other  paflion  is  alike  fimple  and  limit 
ed,  if  it  be  confidered  only  wirh  regard  to  the 
breaft  which  it  inhabits  j  the  anatomy  of  the 
mind,  as  that  of  the  body,  muft  perpetually 
exhibit  the  fame  appearances  ;  and  though  by 
the  continued  induftry  of  fucceflive  inquirers, 
new  movements  will  be  from  time  to  time  dif 
covered,  they  can  affecl  only  the  minuter  parts, 
and  are  commonly  of  more  curiofitj  than  im 
portance. 

It  will  now  be  natural  to  inquire,  by  what 
arts  are  the  writers  of  the  prefent  and  future 
j .; cs  to  attract  the  notice  and  favour  of  mankind. 


They  are  to  obferve  the  alterations  which  time 
is  always  making  in  the  modes  of  life,  that 
they  may  gratify  every  generation  with  a  pic 
ture  of  themfelves.  Thus  love  is  uniform,  but 
courtfhip  is  perpetually  varying  :  the  different 
arts  of  gallantry,  which  beauty  has  infpired, 
would  of  themfelves  be  fufficient  to  fill  a  vo 
lume  ;  fometimes  balls  and  ferenades,  fometimes 
tournaments  and  adventures  have  been  employed 
to  melt  the  hearts  of  ladies,  who  in  another  cen 
tury  have  been  fenfible  of  fcarce  any  other  merit 
than  that  of  riches,  and  liftened  only  to  jointures 
and  pin-money.  Thus  the  ambitious  man  has 
at  all  times  been  eager  of  wealth  and  power  ; 
but  thefe  hopes  have  been  gratified  in  fome  coun 
tries,  by  fupplicating  the  people,  and  in  others 
by  flattering  the  prince  :  honour  in  fome  ftates 
has  been  only  the  reward  of  military  atchieve- 
inents,  in  others  it  has  been  gained  by  noify 
turbulence  and  popular  clamours.  Avarice  has 
worn  a  different  form,  as  (he  actuated  the  ufu- 
rer  of  Rome,  and  the  (lock-jobber  of  England  ; 
and  idlenefs  itfelf,  how  little  (bever  inclined  to 
the  trouble  of  invention,  has  been  forced  from 
time  to  time  to  change  its  amufements,  and 
contrive  different  methods  of  wearing  out  the 
day. 

Here  then  is  the  fund,  from  which  thofe  who 
ftudy  mankind  may  fill  their  compofitions  with 
an  inexhauftible  variety  of  images  and  allu- 
fions  :  and  he  muft  be  confeffed  to  look  with 
little  attention  upon  fcenes  thus  perpetually 
changing,  who  cannot  catch  fome  of  the  figures 
before  they  are  made  vulgar  by  reiterated  de- 
fcriptions. 

It  has  been  difcovered  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton> 
that  the  diftinft  and  primogenial  colours  are 
only  feven  ;  but  every  eye  can  witnefs,  that 
from  various  mixtures,  in  various  proportions! 
infinite  diverfifications  of  tints  may  be  produc 
ed.  In  like  manner,  the  paflions  of  the  mind, 
which  put  the  world  in  motion,  and  produce 
all  the  buftle  and  eagernefs  of  the  bufy  crowds 
that  fwarm  upon  the  earth  ;  the  paflions,  from 
whence  arife  all  the  pleafures  and  pains  that 
we  fee  and  hear  of,  if  we  analyfe  the  mind  of 
man,  are  very  few  $  but  thofe  few  agitated 
and  combined,  as  external  caufes  (hall  happen 
to  operate,  and  modified  by  prevailing  opi 
nions  and  accidental  caprices,  make  fuch  fre 
quent  alterations  on  the  furface  of  life,  that 
the  (how,  while  we  are  buiied  in  delineating 
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It,  vani/hes  from  the  view,  and  a  new  fet  of 
objefts  fucceed,  doomed  to  the  fame  (hortnefs 
of  duration  with  the  former :  thus  curiofity 
may  always  find  employment,  and  the  bufy 
part  of  mankind  will  furnifh  the  contemplative 
with  the  materials  of  (peculation  to  the  end  of 
time. 

The  complaint,    theiefore,    that  ail  topics 


are  preoccupied,  is  nothing  more  than  th* 
murmur  of  ignorance  or  icilenefs,  by  which 
fome  dif'courage  others,  and  fome  themfelves  : 
the  mutability  of  mankind  will  always  furnifH 
writers  with  new  images,  and  the  luxuriance 
of  fancy  may  always  embellifh  them  with  new 
decorations. 
T 
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Fortuaatos  nlmium,  fuafi  bona  norint.  VIRG. 

O  happy,  if  ye  knew  your  happy  flate !  DRYDEN. 


IN  proportion  as  the  enjoyment  and  infeli 
city  of  life  depend  upon  imagination,  it  is 
of  importance  that  this  power  of  the  mind  mould 
be  directed  in  its  operations  by  reafon  ;  and, 
perhaps,  imagination  is  more  frequently  bufy 
when  it  can  only  imbitter  difappointment  and 
heighten  calamity  ;  and  more  frequently  (lum 
bers  when  it  might  increaie  the  triumph  of  fuc- 
cefs,  or  animate  infeniibility  to  happinefs,  than 
is  generally  perceived. 

An  eccleiiaftical  living  of  fonfiderable  value 
became  vacant,  and  Evander  obtained  a  recom 
mendation  to  the  patron.  His  friend  had  too 
much  modefly  to  fpeak  with  confidence  of  the 
fuccefs  of  an  application  fupported  chiefly  by  his 
intereft,  and  Evander  knew  that  others  had  fo- 
licited  before  him  j  as  he  was  not,  therefore, 
much  elevated  by  hope,  he  believed  he  mould 
not  be  greatly  depreffed  by  a  difappointment. 
The  gentleman  to  whom  he  was  recommended, 
received  him  with  great  courtefy  ;  but  upon 
reading  the  letter,  he  changed  countenance,  and 
difcovered  indubitable  tokens  of  vexation  and 
regret ;  then  taking  Evander  by  the  hand — 
'  Sir,'  faid  he,  *  I  think  it  fcarce  lefs  a  mis- 
'  fortune  to  myfelf  than  you,  that  you  was  not 
'  five  minutes  fooner  in  your  application.  The 
'  gentleman  whofe  recommendation  you  bring, 

*  I  wifli  more  than  any  other  to  oblige  ;  but  I 
'  have  juft  prefented  the  living  to  the  perfon 
'  whom  you  faw  take  his  leave  when  you  en- 

*  tered  the  room.' 

This  declaration  was  a  ftroke,  which  Evan 
der  had  neither  (kill  to  elude,  nor  force  to  re- 
fift.  The  ftrength  of  his  intereft,  though  it 


was  not  known  time  enough  to  increafe  his 
hope,  and  his  being  too  late  only  a  few  mi 
nutes,  though  he  had  reafon  to  believe  his  ap 
plication  had  been  precluded  by  as  many  days, 
were  circumftances  which  imagination  imme 
diately  improved  to  aggravate  his  difappoint 
ment  :  over  thefe  he  mufed  perpetually  with 
inexpieflible  ahguifli,  he  related  them  to  every 
friend,  and  lamented  them  with  the  moft  paf- 
fionate  exclamations.  And  yet,  what  happened 
to  Evander  more  than  he  expecled  ?  Nothing 
that  he  poflefled  was  diminilhed,  nor  was  any 
podibility  of  advantage  cut  off.  With  refpeft 
to  thefe  and  every  other  reality,  he  was  in  the 
fame  date  as  if  he  had  never  heard  of  the  va 
cancy,  which  he  had  fome  chance  to  fill  :  but 
Evander  groaned  under  the  tyranny  of  imagi 
nation  ;  and  in  a  fit  of  caufelefs  fretfulnefs 
caft  away  peace,  becaufe  time  was  not  flopped 
in  its  career,  and  a  miracle  did  not  interpofe  to 
fecure  him  a  living. 

Agenor,  on  whom  the  living  which  Evander 
(elicited  was  beftowed,  never  conceived  a  fmgle 
doubt  that  he  fliculd  fail  in  his  attempt  :  his 
character  was  unexceptionable,  and  his  recom 
mendation  fuch  as  it  was  believed  no  other 
could  counterbalance ;  he,  therefore,  received 
the  bounty  of  his  patron  without  much  emo 
tion  ;  he  regarded  Ins  fuccefs  as  an  event  pro 
duced,  like  rain  and  fun-mine,  by  the  common 
and  regular  operation  of  natural  caufes ;  and 
took  pofleflion  of  his  reclory  with  the  fame 
temper,  that  he  would  have  reaped  a  field  he 
had  fown,  or  received  the  intereft  of  a  fum 
which  he  had  placed  in  the  funds.  Biit  having, 
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by  accident  heard  the  rep£>#  which  had  been 
circulated  by  the  friends  of  Evander,  he  was 
at  once  itruck  with  a  fenfe  of  his  good  fortune  j 
and  was  fo  affe&ed  by  a  retrofpecl  on  his  dan 
ger,  that  he  could  fcarce  believe  it  to  be  part. 
'  How  providential,'  faid  he,  '  was  it  that  I 
*  did  not  ftay  to  drink  another  difli  of  tea  at 
4  breakfaft,  that  I  found  a  hackney- coach  at 
'  the  end  of  the  ftreet,  and  that  I  met  with  no 
'  ftop  by  the  way!'  What  an  alteration  was 
produced  in  Agenor's  conception  of  the  advan 
tage  of  his  iituation,  and  the  means  by  which 

was  obtained  !  and  yet  at  laft  he  gained  no- 
thing  more  than  he  expected  ;  his  danger  was 
not  known  time  enough  to  alarm  his  fear  ;  the 
value  of  his  acquifition  was  not  increafed  ;  nor 
had  Providence  interpofed  farther  than  to  ex 
clude  chance  from  the  government  of  the  world. 
But  Agenor  did  not  before  reflect  that  any  gra 
titude  was  due  to  Providence  but  for  a  miracle ; 
he  did  not  enjoy  his  preferment  as  a  gift,  nor 
eftimate  his  gain  but  by  the  probability  of  lofs. 

As  fuccefs  and  difappointment  are  under  the 
influence  of  imagination,  fo  are  eafe  and  health  ; 
each  of  which  may  be  confidered  as  a  kind  of 
negative  good,  that  may  either  degenerate  into 
wearifomnefs  and  difcontent,  or  be  improved 
into  complacency  and  enjoyment. 

About  three  weeks  ago  I  paid  an  afternoon 
vifit  to  Curio.  Curio  is  the  proprietor  of  an 
eftate  which  produces  three  thoufand  pounds  a 
year,  and  the  hufband  of  a  lady  remarkable  for 
her  beauty  and  her  wit ;  his  age  is  that  in  which 
manhood  is  faid  to  be  compleat,  his  conftitu- 
tion  is  vigorous,  his  perfon  graceful,  and  his 
vnderftanding  ftiong.  I  found  him  in  full 
health,  lolling  in  an  eafy  chair  j  his  counte 
nance  was  florid*  he  was  gayly  drefied,  and 
furrounded  with  all  the  means  of  happinefs  which 
wealth  well  ufed  could  beflow.  After  the  firft 
ceremonies  had  pafled,  he  threw  himfelf  again 
back  in  his  chair  upon  my  having  refufed  it, 
looked  wiftfully  at  his  fingers  end,  crolTed  his 
legs,  enquired  the  news  of  the  day,  and  in  the 
midft  of  all  poflible  advantages  feemed  to  pof- 
fefs  life  with  a  liftlefs  indifference,  which,  if 
he  could  have  preferved  in  contrary  circum- 
ftances,  would  have  inverted  him  with  the  dig 
nity  of  a  ftoic. 

It  happened  that  yefterday  I  paid  Curio  ano 


ther  vifit.  I  found  him  in  his  chamber;  hid 
head  was  fwathed  in  flannel,  and  his  counte 
nance  was  pale.  I  was  alarmed  at  thefe  ap 
pearances  of  difeafes  ;  and  enquired  with  an 
honeft  folicitude  how  he  did.  The  moment  he 
heard  my  q'ueftion,  he  ftarted  from  his  feat, 
fprang  towards  me,  caught  me  by  the  hand1, 
and  told  me,  in  an  extafy,  that  he  was  in 
Heaven. 

What  difference  in  Curio's  circumftances 
produced  this  difference  in  his  fenfations  and 
behaviour  ?  What  prodigious  advantage  had 
now  accrued  to  the  man,  who  before  had  eafe 
and  health,  youth,  affluence,  and  beauty?  Cu 
rio,  during  the  ten  days  that  preceded  my  laft 
vilit,  had  been  tormented  with  the  tooth-ach, 
and  had,  within  the  laft  hour,  been  reftored  to 
eafe,  by  having  the  tooth  drawn". 

And  is  human  reafon  fo  impotent*  and  ima 
gination  fo  perverfe,  that  eafe  cannot  be  en 
joyed  till  it  has  been  takeri  away?  Is  it  not 
poflible  to  improve  negative  into  pofitive  hap 
pinefs,  by  reflexion  ?  Can  he  who  poffefles 
eafe  and  health,  whofe  food  is  tafteful,  and 
whofe  fleep  is  fweet,  remember,  without  ex 
ultation  and  delight,  the  feafons  in  which  he 
has  pined  in  the  languor  of  inappetence,  and 
counted  the  watches  of  the  nigtit  with  reftlefs 
anxiety. 

Is  an  acquiefcence  in  the  difperifatiotu  of 
Unerring  Wiliiom,  by  which  fome  advantage 
appears  to  be  denied,  without  recalling  trivial 
and  accidental  circumftances  that  can  only  ag 
gravate  difappointment,  impofllble  to  reafon - 
able  beings  ?  And  is  a  fenfe  of  the  Divine 
Bounty  neceflarily  languid,  in  proportion  as 
that  bounty  appears  to  be  lei's  doubtful  and  in 
terrupted  ? 

Every  man,  furely,  would  blufh  to  admit 
thefe  fuppofitions  ;  let  every  man,  therefore 
deny  them  by  his  life.  He  who  brings  imagi 
nation  under  the  dominion  of  reafon,  will  be 
able  to  diminifh  the  evil  of  life,  and  to  increafe 
the  good  5  he  will  learn  to  refign  with  com 
placency,  to  receive  with  gratitude,  and  poflefs 
with  chearfulnefs  :  and  as  in  this  conduct  there 
is  not  only  wifdom  but  virtue,  he  willunder  every 
calamity  be  able  to  rejoice  in  hope,  and  to  anti 
cipate  the  felicity  of  that  ftate,  in  which,  the 
Spirits  of  the  Juft  Jhall  be  made  PERFECT. 
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x.*t  li  rets  *6«riv  acm^  xotl  iv  ry  ran 


a-va-Txa-tt,  a.u 


v,       r  avosy. 
ARIST.  POET* 


As   well  in  the  condu3  of  the  manners  as  in  the   cogitation  of  the  fable,   we  muft   always 
endeavour  to  produce  either  what  is  nece/ary  or  what  is  probable. 

\J/hich  laft  is,  indeed,  a  circumftance  c.f  great 
ufe  in  a  place  where  to  be  defended  from  the 
cold  was  ^either  eafy  nor  ufual ;  and  it  has  a 
farther  peculiar  beauty,  becaute  the  gathering 
wood  was  the  occupation  to  which  Cajyban 
was  fubje&ed  by  Profpero,  who,  therefore, 
4eemed  it  a  fervice  of  high  importance. 

The  grofs  ignorance  of  this  rnonjjer  is  re- 
prefented  with  delicate  judgment  5  he  knew  not 
the  names  of  the  fun  and  moon,  which  he  calls 
the  bigger  light  and  the  lefs  5  and  he  believe? 
that  Stephano  was  the  man  in  the  moon,  whom 
his  miftrefs  had  often  fhewn  him :  and  when 
Profpero  reminds  him  that  he  firft  taught  him 
to  pronounce  articulately,  his  anfwer  is  full  of 
malevolence  and  rage ; 

You  taught  me  language  ;  and  my  profit  o'nt 
Is,  I  know  how  to  curfe  :  , 
the  propereft  return  for  fuch  a  fiend  to  make 
for  fuch  a  favour.  The  fpirits  whom  he  fup- 
pofes  to  be  employed  by  Profpero  perpetually 
to  torment  him,  and  the  many  forms  and  dif 
ferent  methods  they  take  for  this  purpofe,  are 
defcribed  with  the  utmoft  livelinefs  and  force 
of  fancy ', 

Sometimes  like  apes,  that  moe  and  chatter  at  me, 
And  after  bite  me  j  then  like  hedge-hogs  which 
tie  tumbling  in  my  bare-foot  way,  and  mount 
Their  pricks  at  my  foot-fall :  fometimes  am  I 
All    wound    with  adders,    who  with    cloven 

•    tongues 
Do  hifs  me  intp  madnefs. 

It  is  fcarcely  poflible  for  any  fpeech  to  be 
more  expreffiye  of  the  manners  and  fentiments, 
than  that  in  which  our  poet  has  painted  the 
brutal  barbarity  and  unfeeling  favagenefs  of 
this  foil  of  Sycorax,  by_jua.king  him  emime- 
rate?  .with  a  kind  of  horrible  delight,  the  vari 
ous  ways  in  which  it  was  pomble  for  the 
drunken  failors  to  furprize  and  kill  his  mafter  : 

— There  thou  may'ft  brain  him, 

Having  firft  feiz'd  his  books ;  or  with  a  log 
Batter  his  Ikull ;  or  paunch  him  with  a  ftake  ; 
Or  cut  his  wezand  with  thy  knife  i 

'  J  i 


ventures,'      fays    Ho- 
'  race,  to  form   a   character   totaJ- 

<  ]y  original,  let  him  endeavour  to  preferve  it 
'  with  uniformity  and  confiftency  ;  but  the  for- 

<  mation  of  an  original  character  is  a  vvoik  of 
*  great  difficulty  and  hazard.'     In  this  arduous 
and  uncommon  tafk,  however,  Shakefpeare  has 
wonderfully    fucceeded  in   his  Tempeit  :     the 
monfter  Calyban   is  the  creature   of  his  own 
imagination,    iu  the   formation  of    which  He 
.could  derive  no  affiftance  from  obfervation  or 
experience. 

Galyban  Is  the  fon  of  a  witch,  begotten  by 
3,  demon  :  the  forceries  of  his  mother  were  I'o 
terrible,  that  her  countrymen  banimed  her  into 
this  defart  ifland  as  unfit  for  human  fociety  $ 
ia  conformity,  therefore,  to  this  diabolical 
propagation,  he  is  represented  as  a  prodigy  of 
cruelty,  malice,  pride,  ignorance,  idjenefs, 
gluttony,  and  raft.  He  is  introduced  with 
irtat  propriety  curfmg  Profpero  and  Miranda 
fwhom  he  had  endeavoured  to-  defile;  and  his 
execrations  are  artfully  contrived  to  have  refe 
rence  to  the  occupation  of  his  mother- 

As  wicked  dew,   as  e'er  my  mother  bru/h'd 

With  raven's  feather  from  unwholefome  fen, 

Drop  on  vou  both  ! 

.  --  ,  -  All  the  charms 

Of  Sycorax,  toads,  beetles,  bats,  light  on  you  j 

His  kindnefs  is  afterward^  cxprefled  as  much 
in  character  as  hi?  liatred,  by  an  enumeration 
of  offices  that  ccui;l  i>e  of  value  only  in  ade- 
folate  ifland,  and  in  the  eftimation  of  a  favage  > 

I  pr'ythee,  let  ire  bring  thee  where  crabs  grow  : 
And  I  with  my  long  nails  will  dig  thee  pig-nuts  j 
Shew  thee  a  jay's  neft  ;  and  inftrxic~l  thee  how 
To  fnare  the  nimble  marmazet.  I'll  bring  thee 
To  cluft'ring  filberds;  and  Tome  times  I'll  get 

thee 

Young  Tea-mails  from  the  rock 
J'll  fhfw  thee  the  belt  fprings  5  I'll  pluck  thee 

berries  ; 

I'll  fim  for  thee,  and  get  thee  wood  enought 
Voj,.  II. 
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He  adds,  in  allufion  to  his  own  abominable 
attempt — '  Above  all,  be  fure  to  fecure  the 
'  daughter,  whofe  beauty,'  he  tells  them,  '  is 
«  incomparable.'  The  charms  of  Miranda 
could  not  be  more  exalted  than  by  extorting 
this  teftimony  from  fo  infenfible  a  monfter. 

Shakefpeare  feems  to  be  the  only  poet  who 
poflefTes  the  power  of  uniting  poetry  with  pro 
priety  of  character  ;  of  which  I  know  not  an 
inftance  more  ftriking,  than  the  image  Calyhan 
makes  ufe  of  to  exprefs  filence,  which  is  at 
once  highly  poetical,  and  exactly  fiiited  to  the 
wildnefs  of  the  fpeaker : 
Pray  you  tread  foftly,  that  the  blind  mole  may 

not 
Hear  a  foot-fall. 

I  always  lament  that  our  author  has  not  pre- 
i'erved  this  fierce  and  implacable  fpirit  in  Ca 
lyban,  to  the  end  of  the  play  ;  inftead  of  which, 
he  has,  I  think,  injudjcioufly  put  into  his 
mouth,  words  that  imply  repentance  and  un. 
derftanding : 

i mi  I'll  be  wife  hereafter, 

And  feek  for  grace.     What  a  thrice  double  afs 
Was  I,  to  take  this  drunkard  for  a  god, 
And  wormip  this  dull  fool  ? 

It  muft  not  be  forgotten,  that  Shakefpeare 
has  artfully  taken  occafion  from  this  extraordi 
nary  character,  which  is  finely  eontrafted  to 
the  mildnefs  and  obedience  of  Ariel,  obliquely 
to  fatirize  the  prevailing  palfion  for  new  and 
wonderful  fights,  which  has  rendered  the  Eng- 
lifh  Ib  ridiculous.  '  Were  I  in  England  now,' 
iays  Trinculo,  on  firft  difcovering  Calyban, 
«  and  had  but  this  fifh  painted,  not  an  holiday 
*  fool  there  but  would  give  a  piece  of  filver. 
«  When  they  will  not  give  a  doit  to  relieve  a 
«  lame  beggar,  they  will  lay  out  ten  to  fee  a 
<  dead  Indian.' 

Such  is  the  inexhauftible  plenty  of  out  poet's 
invention,  that  he  has  exhibited  another  cha 
racter  in  this  play,  entirely  his  own  ;  that  of 
the  lovely  nnd  innocent  Miranda. 

When  Profpero  firft  gives  her  a  light  of 
Prince  Ferdinand,  (he  eagerly  exclaims— 

What  is't  ?  a  fpirit  ? 

Lord,  how  it  locks  about  !     Believe  me,  Sir, 
It  carries  a  brave  form.     But  'tis  a  fpirit. 

Her   imagining  that  as  he  was  fo  beautiful  he 
rnuft   rieceflarily  be  one   of  her  father's   aerial 


agents,  is  a  ftroke  of  nature  worthy  of  admi 
ration  :  as  are  likewife  her  intreaties  to  her  fa 
ther  not  to  ufe  them  harfhly,  by  the  power  of 
his  art — 

Why  fpeaks  my  father  fo  ungently  ?     This 
Is  the  third  man  that  e'er  I  faw  ;  the  firft 
That  e'er  I  figh'd  for  ! 

Here  we  perceive  the  beginning  of  that  pafli- 
on,  which  Profpero  was  deurous  me  mould  feej 
for  the  prince  ;  and  which  (he  afterwards  more 
fully  exprefles  upon  an  occafion  which  difplays 
at  once  the  tendernefs,  the  innocence,  and  the 
fimplicity  of  her  character.  She  difcovers  her 
lover  employed  in  the  laborious  taflc  of  carry 
ing  wood,  which  Profpero  had  eDJoined  him 
to  perform.  '  Would,'  fays  me,  <  the  light - 
'  ning  had  burnt  up  thofe  logs,,  that  you  are 
'  enjoined  to  pile  !' 

i.  i        ..If  you'll  fit  down, 
I'll  bear  your  logs  the  while.     Pray  give  me 

that, 

I'll  carty't  to  the  pile. 
You  look  wearily, 

Jt  is  by  felecting  fuch  little  and  almoft  imper 
ceptible  circumftances  that  Shakefpeare  has 
more  truly  painted  the  paffions  than  any  other 
writer  :  affection  is  more  powerfully  exprefled 
by  this  iimple  wifh  and  offer  of  afliftance,  than 
by  the  unnatural  eloquence  and  witticifms  of 
Dryden,  or  the  amorous  declamations  of  RoA'e. 
The  refentrnent  of  Prolpero  for  the  match- 
lefs  cruelty  and  wicked  ufurpation  of  his  bro 
ther;  his  paternal  affection  and  folicitude  for 
the  welfare  of  his  daughter,  the  heirefs  of  his 
dukedom  ;  and  the  awful  folemnity  of  his  cha 
racter,  as  a  fkilful  magician  ;  are  all  along  pre- 
ferveii  with  equal  coniiftency,  dignity,  and  de 
corum.  One  part  of  his  behaviour  deferves  to 
be  particularly  pointed  out  :  during  the  exhi 
bition  of  a  mafk  with  which  he  had  ordered  Ariel 
to  entertain  Ferdinand  and  Miranda,  he  ftarts 
fuddenly  from  the  recollection  of  the  confpi- 
racy  of  Calyban  and  his  confederates  againft 
his  life,  and  difmifles  his  attendant  fpirits,  who 
inftantly  vanifh  to  a  hollow  and  confufed  noife. 
He  appears  to  be  greatly  moved  ;  and  fuit- 
ably  to  this  agitation  of  mind,  which  his  dan 
ger  has  excited,  he  takes  occafion,  from  the 
fudden  difappearance  of  the  vifionary  fcene  to 
moralize  on  the  diffolution  of  all  things— 
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**-< Thefe  our  aftors, 

As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  fpirits  :  and 
Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air. 
And,  like  the  bafelefs   fabric  of  this  vilion, 
The  cloud-capt  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  folemn  temples,    the  great  globe  itself, 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  fhr.ll  diffolve  ; 
And,  like  this  uniubftantial  pageant  faded, 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind-- • 

To  thele  noble  images  he  adds  a  fhort  but  com 
prehenliv'e  observation  on  human  life,  not  ex 
celled  by  any  paffage  of  the  moral  and  fenten- 
tious  Euripides — 

We  are  fuch  fluff 

As  dreams  are  made  on  ;  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  fleep  ! 

Thus  admirably  is  an  uniformity  of  charac 


ter,  that  leading  beauty  in  dramatic  poefy, 
preferred  throughout  the  Tempeft.  And  it 
may  be  farther  remarked,  that  the  unities  of 
acliort,  of  place,  and  of  time,  are  in  this  play, 
though  almoft  conftantly  violated  by  Shake- 
fpeare,  exaftly  obferved.  The  aftion  is  one, 
grcatj  and  entire,  the  reftdration  of  Profpero 
to  his  dukedom  ;  this  bufinefs  is  tranfa&ed  in 
the  compafs  of  a  fmall  ifland,  an.i  in  or  near 
the  cave  of  Profpero  ;  though,  indeed,  it  had 
been  more  artful  and  regular  to  have  confined 
it  to  this  ilngle  fpot ;  and  the  time  which  the 
action  takes  up,  is  only  equal  to  that  of  the 
reprefentation  5  an  excellence  which  ought  al 
ways  to  be  aimed  at  in  every  well-conducted 
fable,  and  for  the  want  of  which  a  variety  of 
the  moft  entertaining  incidents  can  fcarcely 
atone.  % 


No.  XCVIII.     SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  13,  1753. 

Aude  illiquid  brevibus  gyaris,  et  careers  digr.um, 

Si    <vis  ejj'e   aliqttis.  Juv. 

Woiidft  thou  to  honours  and  preferments  climb  ? 

Be  bold  in  mi/chief,    dare  fame  mighty  crime, 

Which  dungeons,  death,  or  bani/bment,  defer-ves.  DRY»E\, 


TO  THE  ADVENTURER. 
REAR  BROTHER,  , 

HE  thirftof  glory  is,  I  think,  allowed, 
even  by  the  dull  dogs  who  Can  fit  (till  long 
enough  to  write  books,  to  be  a  noble  appetite. 

My  ambition  is  to  be  thought  a  man  of  life 
and  fpirit,  who  could  conquer  the  world  if  he 
was  to  fet  about  it,  but  who  has  too  much  vi 
vacity  to  give  the  neceffary  attention  to  any 
fcheme  of  length. 

I  am,  in  fhort,  one  of  thofe  heroic  Adven 
turers,  who  have  thought  .proper  to  diftinguifh 
themfelves  by  the  titles  of  Buck,  Blood,  and 
Nerve.  When  I  am  in  the  country,  I  am  al 
ways  on  horfeback,  and  I  leap  or  break  every 
hedge  and  gate  that  ftands  in  my  way  :  when 
I  am  in  town,  I  am  conftantly  to  be  feen  at 
fortie  of  the  public  places,  at  the  proper  times 
far  making  my  appearance  5  as  at  Vauxhall, 
or  Marybone,  about  ten,  very  drunk :  for 
though  I  do  not  love  wine,  I  am  obliged  to  be 
confumedly  drunk  five  or  fix  nights  in  the 
week  ;  nay  fometimes  five  or  fix  days  together, 
for  the  fake  of  my  character.  Wherever  I 
come,  I  am  fure  to  make  all  the  confufion,  and 


do  all  the  mifchief  I  carl;  not  for  the  fake  of 
doing  mifchief,  but  only  out  of  frolic,  you 
know,  to  mew  my  vivacity.  If  there  are  wo 
men  ne.u-  me,  I  fwear  to  fhew  my  courage,  and 
talk  bawdy  to  fhew  my  wit.  Under  the  rofe, 
I  am  a  curfed  favourite  amongft  them ;  and 
have  had  '  bonne  fortune,'  let  me  tell  you.  I 
do  love  the  little  rogues  hellimly  :/  but  faith  I 
make  love  for  the  good  of  the  public  ;  and  the 
.  town  is  obliged  to  me  for  a  dozen  or  two  of  the 
fineft  wenches  that  were  ever  brought  into  its  fe- 
raglios.  One,  indeed,  I  loft,  and,  poor  fond  foul ! 
I  pitied  her  !  but  it  could  not  be  helped — lelf* 
prefervation  obliged  me  to  leave  her— I  could 
not  tell  her  what  was  the  matter  with  her,  rot  me 
if  I  could  ;  and  fo  it  §ot  to  fuch  a  head,  that 
the  devil  himfelf  could  not  have  faved  her. 

There's  one  thing  vexes  me )  I  have  much 
ado  to  avoid  having  that  infignificant  charac 
ter,  a  good-natured  fellow,  fixed  upon  me ;  fa 
that  I  am  obliged  in  my  own  defence  to  break 
the  boy's  head,  and  kick  my  whore  down  flairs 
every  time  I  enter  a  niglit-houfe  :  I  pick  quar 
rels  when  I  am  not  offended,  break  the  win 
dows  of  men  I  never  faw,  demolish  lamps. 
IU 
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bilk.  hackney-coachmen,  overturn  wheelbar 
rows,  and  ftorm  night  cellars :  I  beat  the 
watchman,  though  he  bids  me  good  morrow, 
abufe  the  conltable,  and  infult  the  jilftice  :  for 
thefe  feats  I  am  frequently  kicked,  beaten, 
pumped,  prcfecuted,  and  impriforied;  but  Tim 
is  no  flincher ;  and  if  he  does  not  get  tame, 
blood!  he  will  deferve  it, 

I  am  now  writing  at  a  coffe*-houfe,  where 
1  am  juft  arrived,  after  a  journey  of  fifty  miles, 
which  I  rode  in  four  hours.  I  knocked  up 
my  blockhead's  horfe  two  hours  ago*  The 
dog  whipped  and  fpurred  at  luch  a  rate,  that 
I  dare  fay  you  may  track  him  half  the  way  by 
the  blood  :  but  all  would  not  do.  The  devil 
take  the  hindmoft,  is  always  my  way  of  tra 
velling.  The  moment  I  difmounted,  down 
dropt  Dido,  by  Jove  :  and  here  am  I  all  alive 
and  merry,  my  old  boy ! 

I'll  tell  thee  what  j  I  was  a  hellifh  afs  t'other 
d'ly .  I  ftiot  a  damn'd  clean  mare  through  the 
head,  for  jumping  out  of  the  road  to  avoid 
running  over  an  old  woman.  But  the  bitch 
threw  me,  and  I  got  a  curled  ftice  on  the 
cheek  againft  a  flint,  which  put  me  in  a'  pafli-  ' 
on  ;  who  could  help  it,  you  know  ?  Rot  me ! 
3  would  not  have  loft  her  for  five  htindred  oki 
women,  with  all  their  brats  to  the  third  gene 
ration.  She  was  a  fweet  creature!  I  woufd 
run  her  five-and-twenty  miles  within  the  hour, 
for  five  hundred  pounds.  But  flic  is  £.one  I— 
Poor  jade !  I  did  love  thee,  that  I  did. 
^Now  what  you  (hall  do  for  me,  old  boy;  is 
this — Help  to  raife  my  name  a  little,  d'ye 
mind:  write  fomething  in  praifeofus  1'pright- 
ly  pretty  fellows.  I  affuie  you  we  take  a 
great  deal  of  pains  for  fame,  and  it  is  hard  we 
Ihould  be  bilkt.  I  would  not  trouble  youy  my 
dear;  but  only  I  fear  I  have  not  much  time 
before  me  to  do  my  own  bminefs  j  for  between 
you  and  I,  both  my  conftiyation  and  my  eftati" 
are  damnably  out  at  elbows.  I  intend  to  make 
them  fpin  out  together  as  evenly  .as  poflible  5 
but  if  my  purfe  mould  happen  to  leak  faften^ 
I  propofe  to  go  with  my  kill  half-crown  to 
Danelagh  gardens,  and  there,  if  you  approve 
the  fcheme,  I'll  mount  one  of  the  upper  al 
coves,  and  repeat  with  an  heroic  air— 
I'll  boldly  venture  on  the  world  unknown  ; 
It  cannot  ufe  me  worfe  than  this  has  done. 

I'll  then  moot  myfelf  through  the  head ;  and 
fo  good  by  t'ye.     Yours,  as  you  ferve  me. 

TlM.  WiLOCOOSE. 


I  fhould  little  deferve  the  notice  of  a  perfoft 
fo  illultfious  as  the  hero  who  honours  me  with 
the  name  of  Brother,  if  I  flfould  ca/il  at  his 
principles  or  refufe  his  requeft.  According  to 
the  moral  philofophy  which  is  now  in  famion, 
and  adopted  by  many  of  the  '  dull  dogs  who 
'  write  books/  the  gratification  01  >r.etite  is 
virtue;  and  appetite,  therefore,  I  fli.ili  allow 
to  be  noble,  notwithftanding  the  objec"tirms  of 
thofe  who  pretend  that,  whatever  be  its  fub- 
jccl,  it  can  be  good  or  ill  in  no  other  feme  ihan 
ftatu,e  or  complexion  j  and  that  the  voluntary 
eltort  only  is  moral  by  which  appetite  is  direft- 
ed  or  retrained,  by  which  it  is  brought  under 
the  government  of  reafon,  and  rendered  fub- 
fen'itnt  to  moral  purpoles.- 

But  with  whatever  efforts  of  heroic  virtufe 
my  correspondent  may  have  laboured  to  gra 
tify  his  '  thirtt  of  glory,'  I  am  afraid  he  will 
be  diiappointed.  It  is,  indeed,  true,  that  like 
the  heroes  of  antiquity,  whom  i'licceflive  gene 
rations  have  honoured  with  ftatues  and  pane 
gyric,  he  has  fpent  his  life  in  doing  miichief 
to  others,  without  procuring  any  real  good  to 
himfelf  :  but  he  has-  not  done  mifchief  enough  j 
he  has  not  lacked  a  city  or  fired  a  temple  :  he 
a<5ts  only  sgainft  individuals  in  a  contracted 
fphere,  and  is  loft  among  a  crowd  of  competi 
tors,  whole  merit  can  only  contribute  to  their 
mutual  obfcurity,  as  the  feats  which  are  per 
petually  performed  by  innumerable  adventurers 
mult  foon  become  too  common  to  confer  dif- 


In  behalf  of  fome  among  thefe  candidates 
for  fame,  the  legirtature  has,  indeed,  thought 
fit  to  iflterpofej  and  their  atchievements  are 
with  great  fokmnity  rehearfed  and  recorded  in 
a  temple,  of  which  I  know  not  the  celeftial  ap 
pellation,  but  on  estrth,  it  is  called  Juftice 
Hall,  in  the  Old  Bailey! 

As  the  re  it  are  utterly  neglected,  I  cannot 
f.hink  of  any  expedient  to  gratify  the  noble 
thirft  of  my  correfpondent  and  his  compeers, 
but  that  of  procuring  them  admiffion  into  this 
clals  j  an  attempt  in  which  I  do  not  delpair  of 
fuccefs,  for  I  think  I  can  demonftrate  their 
right,  and  I  will  not  fuppofe  it  poifible  that 
when  this  is  <  i^ne  they  will  be  excluded. 

Upon  the  rhoft  diligent  examination. 
of  ancient  hiftory  and  modern  panegy 
ric,  I  find  that  naJ  aftlon  lias  ever  been 
held  honourable  in  fo  high  a  degree,  as 
killing  men:  tills,  Ifldetci,  is  one  of  the 
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ftats  which  our  legiuaUue  has  thought  fit  to 
refcue  from  oblivion,  and  reward  in  Juftice 
Hall :  it  has  alib  removed  an  abt'uvd  diilinction, 
and,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  p-.igan  anti 
quity,  has  comprehended  tlij  killers  of  women 
among  thole  who  deferve  the  rewards  that  have 
been  decreed  to  homicide.  Now  he  may  fairly 
be  coniidered  as  a  killer,  who  ftduces  a  young 
beauty  from  the  fondnefs  of  a  parent,  with 
whom  (he  enjoys  heal  h  nnd  peace,  the  protec 
tion  of  the  laws,  and  the  fmile  of  fociety,  to 
the  tyranny  of  a  bawd,  and  the  exceiTes  of  a 
brothel,  to  diieafe  and  dillraction,  ftripes,  in 
famy,  and  impriibnment  5  calamities  which 
cannot  fail  to  render  her  days  not  only  evil  but 
few.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  alleged,  that  the 
woman  was  not  wholly  pafiive,  but  that  in  fome 
fenfe  fhe  may  be  coniidered  as  felo  de  fe.  This, 
however,  is  mere  cavil  j  for  the"  fame  may  be 
faid  of  him  who  fights  when  he  can  run  away  j 
and  yet  it  has  always  been  deemed  more  ho 
nourable  to  kill  the  combatant  than  the  fugitive. 
If  this  claim  then  of  the  Blood  be  admitted, 
and  I  do  not  fee  how  it  can  be  let  alide,  I  pro- 
j>ofe  that  after  his  remains  mall  have  been  ref  • 
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cued  from  duft  and  worms,  and  confecrated  in 
the  temple  of  Hygeia,  called  Surgeons- Hall, 
his  bones  (hall  be  purified  by  proper  lulirations, 
and  erected  into  a  itatue ;  that  this  ftatae  fliall 
be  placed  in  a  niche,  with  the  name  of  the  hero 
of  which  it  is  at  once  the.  remains-  and  the  mo 
nument  written  over  it,  among  many  otjiers  of 
the  fame  rank,  in  the  gallery  of  a  fpacious 
building,  to  be  erected  by  lottery  for  that  pur- 
pole  :  I  piopofe  that  this  gallery  be  called  the 
BLOOD'S  GALLIRV;  and,  to  prevent  the  la 
bour  and  expence  of  embiizoning  the  achieve 
ments  of  every  individual,  which  would  be  lit 
tle  more  than  repeating  the  fame  words,  that 
an  inicription  be  placed  over  the  door  to  this 
eriect— '  This  gallery  is  facred  to  the  memory 
'  and  the  remains  of  the  BLOODS  ;  heroes  who 
'  lived  in  perpetual  hoftility  againlt  themfelver 
'  and  others  j  who  contracted  difeafes  by  excefs 
'  that  precluded  enjoyment,  and  who  contimi- 
'  ally  perpetrated  inilchief  not  in  anger  but 
4  fport ;  who  purchafed  this  distinction  at  the 
'  expence  of  life  ;  and  whofe  glory  would  have 
'  been  equal  -to  Alexander's,  if  their  power 
'  had  not  been  lefs.' 
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•  •        '  Magnis  tamcn  excid.it  au/is.  OVID. 

But  in  the  glorious  enterprize  he  dfd.  ADDISON. 


IT  has  always  been  the  practice  of  mankind, 
to  judge  of  actions  by  the  event.  The  fame 
attempts,  conducted  in  the  fame  manner,  but 
terminated  by  different  fucceis,  produce  different 
judgments  :  they  who  attain  their  willies,  ne 
ver  want  cekbrators  of  their  wildom  and  their 
virtue  }  and  they  that  mifcarry  are  quickly  dif- 
covered  to  have  been  defective  not  only  in  men 
tal  but  in  moral  qualities.  The  world  will  ne 
ver  be  long  without  fome  good  reafon  to  hate 
the  unhappy  :  cheir  real  faults  are  immediately 
detected ;  and  if  thofe^are  not  fufficient  to  fink 
them  into  infamy,  an  additional  weight  of  ca 
lumny  will  be  fuperadded  :  he  that  fails  in  his 
endeavours  after  wealth  or  power,  will  not  long 
retain  either  honefty  or  courage. 

This  Ipecies  of  injuftice  has  fo  long  prevailed 
in  univerial  practice,  that  it  feems  likewife  to 


have  infected  fpeculation  :  fo  few  m'nds  are  able 
to  feparate  the  ideas  of  greatnefs  and  profperity, 
that  even  Sir  William  Temple  has  determined, 
that  he  who  can  deferve  the  name  of  a  hero, 
muft  not  only  be  virtuous  but  fortunate. 

By  this  uhreafonablediftributionof  praife  and 
Blame,  none  have  iuffered  oftener  than  Projec^ 
tors,  whole  rapidity  of  imagination  and  vaftnefs 
of  defign  raife  fuch  wivy  in  their  fellow  mor 
tals,  that  every  eye  watches  for  their  fall,  and 
every  heart  exults  at  their  diitreffes  :  yet  even  a 
Projector  may  gain  favour  by  fuccefs  :  and  the 
tongue  that  was  prepared  to  hifs,  then  endea 
vours  to  excel  others  in  loudnefs  of  applaufe. 

When  Coriolanus,  in  Shakefpeare,  defeated 
to  Aufidius,  the  Volfcian  fsrvants  at  firft  in.- 
fulted  him,  even  while  he  flood  under  the  pro- 
te&ion  cf  the  houfchold  gods  :  but  when  they 
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&w  that  the  Projeft  took  effect,  and  the  ftran- 
ger  was  feated  at  the  head  of  the  table,  one  of 
them  very  judicioufly  obferves,  that  he  always 
thought  there  was  more  in  him  than  he  could 
think. 

Machiavel  has  juftly  animadverted  on  the  dif 
ferent  notice  taken  by  all  fucceeding  times,  of 
the  two  great  projectors  Catiline  and  Caefar* 
Both  formed  the  fame  Projeft,  and  intended  to 
raife  themfelves  to  power,  by  fubverting  the 
commonwealth  :  they  purfued  their  defign, 
perhaps,  with  equal  abilities,  and  with  equal 
virtue  j  but  Catiline  perimed  in  the  field,  and 
Caefar  returned  from  Pharfalia  with  unlimited 
authority  :  and  from  that  time,  every  monarch 
of  the  earth  has  thought  himfelf  honoured  by 
a  comparifon  with  Caefar ;  and  Catiline  has  been 
never  mentioned,  but  that  his  name  might  be 
applied  to  traitors  and  incendiaries. 

In  an  age  more  remote,  Xerxes  projected  the 
conqueft  of  Greece,  and  brought  down  the 
power  of  Afia  againft  it :  but  after  the  world  had 
been  filled  with  expectation  and  terror,  his  army 
was  beaten,  his  fleet  was  deftroyed,  and  Xerxes 
has  been  never  mentioned  without  contempt. 

A  few  years  afterwards,  Greece  likewife 
had  her  turn  of  giving  birth  to  a  Projector ; 
who  invading  Afia  with  a  fmall  army,  went 
forward  in  fearch  of  adventures,  and  by  his 
efcape  from  one  danger,  gained  only  more  rafli- 
nel's  to  rum  into  another  :  he  ftormed  city  after 
city,  over-ran  kingdom  after  kingdom,  fought 
battles  only  for  barren  viftory,  and  invaded 
nations  only  that  he  might  make  his  way 
through  them  to  new  invafions  :  but  having 
been  fortunate  in  the  execution  of  his  projects, 
he  died  with  the  name  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

Thefe  are,  indeed,  events  of  ancient  times  j 
but  human  nature  is  always  the  fame,  and 
every  age  will  afford  us  inftances  of  public 
cenfures  influenced  by  events.  The  great  bu- 
isnefs  of  the  middle  centuries  was  the  holy  war  j 
which  undoubtedly  was  a  noble  Project,  and 
was  for  a  long  time  profecuted  with  a  fpirit 
equal  to  that  with  which  it  had  been  contrived  : 
but  the  ardour  of  the  European  heroes  only 
hurried  them  to  deftruclion  j  for  a  long  time 
they  could  not  gain  the  territories  for  which 
they  fought,  and,  when  at  laft  gained,  they 
cauld  not  keep  them  :  their  expeditions,  there 
fore,  have  been  the  feoff  of  idienef*  and  igno 


rance,  their  underftanding  and  their  virtue  have 
been  equally  vilified,  their  conduft  has  been 
ridiculed,  and  their  caufe  has  been  defamed. 

When  Columbus  had  engaged  King  Ferdi 
nand  in  the  difcovery  of  the  other  hemifphere, 
the  failors  with  whom  he  embarked  in  the  expe 
dition,  had  fo  little  confidence  in  their  comman 
der,  that  after  having  been  long  at  fea,  looking 
for  coafts  which  they  expected  never  to  find, 
they  raifed  a  general  mutiny,  and  demanded  to 
return.  He  found  means  to  footh  them  into  a 
permifllon  to  continue  the  fame  eourfe  three 
days  longer*  and  on  the  evening  of  the  third 
day  ddcried  land.  Had  the  impatience  of  his 
crew  denied  him  a  few  hours  of  the  time  re- 
quefted,  what  would  have  been  his  fate  but  to 
have  come  back  with  the  infamy  of  a  vain  Pro 
jector,  who  had  betrayed  the  king's  credulity 
to  ufelefs  expences,  and  Hiked  his  life  in  feek- 
ing  countries  that  had  no  exiftence  ?  How  would 
thofe  that  had  rejected  his  propofals,  have  tri 
umphed  in  their  acutenefs  ?  and  when  would 
his  name  have  been  mentioned,  but  with  the 
makers  of  potable  gold  and  malleable  glafs  ? 

The  laft  royal  Projectors  with  whom  the 
world  has  been  troubled,  were  Charles  of  Swe 
den  and  the  Czar  of  Mufcovy.  Charles,  if 
any  judgment  may  be  formed  of  his  deligns  by 
his  meafures  and  his  enquiries,  had  purpofed 
firft  to  dethrone  the  Czar,  then  to  lead  his  ar 
my  through  the  pathleis  defarts  into  China, 
thence  to  make  his  way  by  the  fword  through 
the  whole  circuit  of  Afia,  and  by  the  conqueft 
of  Turkey  to  unite  Sweden  with  his  new  do 
minions  :  but  this  mighty  Projeft  was  crufhed 
at  Pultowa  j  and  Charles  has  fince  been  confi- 
dered  as  a  madman  by  thofe  powers,  who  fent 
their  ambafladors  to  folicit  his  friendfliip,  and 
their  generals  '  to  learn  under  him  theart  of  war.' 

The  Czar  found  employment  fufBcient  in  his 
own  dominions,  and  amufed  himfelf  in  digging 
canals,  and  building  cities  5  murdering  his 
fubjefts  with  infufferable  fatigues,  and  tranf- 
planting  nations  from  one  corner  of  his  domi 
nions  to  another,  without  regretting  the 
thoufands  that  perimed  on  the  way  :  but  he 
attained  his  end,  he  made  his  people  formid 
able,  and  is  numbered  by  fame  among  the 
demi-gods. 

I  am  far  from  intending  to  vindicate  the 
fanguinary  proje&s  of  heroes  and  conquerors, 
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and  would  wifti  rather  to  diminifh  the  reputa 
tion  of  their  fuccefs,  than  the  infamy  of  their 
mifcarriages  :  for  I  cannot  conceive,  why  he 
that  has  burnt  cities,  wafted  nations,  and  filled 
the  world  with  horror  and  defolation,  mould 
be  more  kindly  regarded  by  mankind  than  he 
that  died  in  the  rudiments  of  wickednefs ;  why 
he  that  accomplished  mifchief  mould  be  glori 
ous,  and  he  that  only  endeavoured  it  fhould  be 
criminal.  I  would  wifh  Caefar  and  Catiline, 
Xerxes  and  Alexander,  Charles  and  Peter  hud 
dled  together  in  obfcurity  or  detcftation. 

But  there  is  another  fpecies  of  Projectors, 
to  whom  I  would  willingly  conciliate  mankind ; 
whofe  ends  are  generally  laudable,  and  whofe 
labours  are  innocent ;  who  are  fearching  out 
new  powers  of  nature,  or  contriving  new  works 
of  art ;  but  who  are  yet  perfecuted  with  incef- 
fant  obloquy,  and  whom  the  univerfal  contempt 
with  which  they  are  treated  often  debars  from 
that  fuccefs  which  their  induftry  would  obtain, 
if  it  were  permitted  to  act  without  oppofition. 

They  who  find  themfelves  inclined  to  cenfure 
new  undertakings,  only  becaufe  they  are  new, 
mould  confider,  that  the  folly  of  Projection  is 
very  feldom  the  folly  of  a  fool  j  it  is  commonly 
the  ebullition  of  a  capacious  mind,  crouded 
with  variety  of  knowledge,  and  heated  with 
intenfenefs  of  thought ;  it  proceeds  often  from 
the  confcioufnefs  of  uncommon  powers,  from 
the  confidence  of  thofe  who,  having  already 
done  much,  are  cafily  perfuaded  that  they  can 
do  more.  When  Rowley  had  compleated  the 
Orrery,  he  attempted  the  perpetual  motion  ; 
when  Boyle  had  exhaufted  the  fecrets  of  vulgar 
chemiftry,  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  work 
of  tranfmutation . 

A  Projector  generally  unites  thofe  qualities 
which  have  the  faireft  claim  to  veneration,  ex 
tent  of  knowledge,  and  greatnefs  of  defign.  It 
was  faid  of  Catiline,  '  immoderata,  incredibi- 
'  lia,  nimis  alta  femper  cupiebat.'  Projectors 
of  all  kinds  agree  in  their  intellects,  though 
they  differ  in  their  morals  ;  they  all  fail  by  at 
tempting  things  beyond  their  power,  by  defpif- 
ing  vulgar  attainments,  and  afpiiing  to  perform- 
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ances,  to  which,  perhaps,  nature  has  not  pro 
portioned  the  force  of  man  :  when  they  fail, 
therefore,  they  fail  not  by  idlenefs  or  timidity, 
but  by  rafh  adventure  and  fruitlefs  diligence. 

That  the  attempts  of  fuch  men  will  often 
mifcarry,  we  may  reafonably  expect ;  yet  from 
fuch  men,  and  fuch  only,  are  we  to  hope  for 
the  cultivation  of  thofe  parts  of  nature  which 
lie  yet  wafte,  and  the  invention  of  thofe  arts 
which  are  yet  wanting  to  the  felicity  of  life. 
If  they  are,  therefore,  univerfally  dil'couraged, 
art  and  difcovery  can  make  no  advances.  What 
ever  is  attempted  without  previous  certainty  of 
fuccefs,  may  be  confidered  as  a  Project,  and 
*mongft  narrow  minds  may,  therefore,  expofe 
its  author  to  cenfure  and  contempt  j  and  if  the 
liberty  of  laughing  be  once  indulged,  every  man 
will  laugh  at  what  he  does  not  underftand, 
every  Project  will  be  confidered  as  madnefs,  and 
every  great  or  new  defign  will  be  cenfured  as  a 
Project.  Men,  unaccuftomed  to  reafon  and  re- 
fearches,  think  every  enterprize  impracticable, 
which  is  extended  beyond  common  effects,  or 
comprifes  many  intermediate  operations.  Many 
that  prefume  to  laugh  at  Projectors,  would  con- 
fider  a  flight  through  the  air  in  a  winged  cha 
riot,  and  the  movement  of  a  mighty  engine  by 
the  fteam  of  water,  as  equally  the  dreams  of 
mechanic  lunacy  ;  and  would  hear,  with  equai 
negligence,  of  the  union  of  the  Thames  and 
Severn  by  a  canal,  and  the  fcheme  of  Albu 
querque,  the  viceroy  of  the  Indies,  who  in 
the  rage  of  hoftility  had  contrived  to  make 
Egypt  a  barren  defart,  by  turning  the  Nile  into 
the  Red  Sea. 

Thofe  who  have  attempted  much,  have  feldom 
failed  to  perform  more  than  thofe  who  never  de 
viate  from  the  common  roads  of  action  :  many 
valuable  preparations  of  chemiftry  are  fuppofed 
to  have  rifen  from  unfuccefsful  enquiries  after 
the  grand  elixir  :  it  is  therefore  juft  to  encourage 
thofe  who  endeavour  to  enlage  the  power  of  art, 
fmce  they  often  fucceed  beyond  expectation  ; 
and  when  they  fail,  may  fometimes  benefit  the 
world  even  by  their  mifcarriages. 
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No.  C.     SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  20,   1753. 

Nemo  repent e  fuit  turpiffimus.  Juv. 

No  'man  e'er  rea<.tid  the  height}  of  i'lce  at  firft.         TATE. 


TO    THE    ADVENTURER. 


SIR, 


r"]pHOUGH  the  characters  of  men  liave, 
JL  perhaps,  been  eflentially  the  fame  in  all 
aees,  yet  their  external  appearance  has  changed 
with  other  peculiarities  of  time  and  place,  and 
they  have  been  diftinguifhed  by  different  names, 
as  new  modes  of  expreflion  have  prevailed :  a 
periodical  writer,  therefore,  who  catches  the 
picture  of  evanefcent  life,  and  {hews  the  defor 
mity  of  follies  which  in  a  few  years  will  be  Co 
changed  as  not  to  be  known,  mould  be  careful 
to  exprefs  the  charter  when  he  defcribes  the 
appearance,  and  to  connect  it  with  the  name 
by  which  it  then  happens  to  be  called.  You 
have  freqxjently  ufed  the  terms  Buck  and  Blood, 
and  have  given  ibine  account  of  the  characters 
•which  are  thus  denominated  ;  but  you  have  not 
considered  them  a?  the  laft  ftages  of  a  regular 
progreflion,  nor  taken  any  notice  of  thofe  which 
precede  them.  Their  de'pendance  upon  each 
other  is  indeed  fo  little  known,  that  many  fup- 
pofe  them  to  be  diftincl  and  collateral  clafles, 
formed  by  perfons  of  oppofite  interefts,  taftes, 
capacities,  and  difpofitions  :  the  fcale,  how 
ever,  confifts  of  eight  degrees  :  Greenhorn, 
Jemmy,  Jeffamy,  Smart,  Honeft  Fellow,  Joy- 
ous^Spirit,  Buck,  and  B!ood.  As  I  have  my- 
felf  paffed  through  the  whole  feries,  I  mall  ex 
plain  each  ftation  by  a  fhort  account  of  my  life, 
remarking  the  periods  when  my  character  chan 
ged  its  denomination,  and  the  particular  inci 
dents  by  which  the  change  was  produced. 

My  father  was  a  wealthy  fanver  in  York- 
mire ;  and  when  I  was  near  eighteen  years  of 
age,  he  brought  me  up  to  London,  and  put  me 
apprentice  to  a  confulerable  mopkeeper  in  the 
city.  There  was  an  aukward  modeft  fimplicity 
in  my  manner,  and  a  reverence  of  religion  and 
virtue  in  my  converfation.  The  novelty  of  the 
fcene  that  was  now  placed  before  me,  in  which 
there  were  innumerable  objects  that  I  never  con- 
cived  \o  exift,  rendered  me  attentive  and  cre 


dulous  ;  peculiarities,  which,  without  a  pro 
vincial  accent,  a  flouch  in  my  gait,  a  long  lank 
head  of  hair,  an  unfafhionable  fuit  of  drab  co 
loured  cloth,  would  have  denominated  me  a 
Greenhorn,  or  in  other  words,  a  country  put 
very  green. 

.  Green,  then,  I  continued,  even  in  externals, 
near  two  years  5  and  in  this  ftate  I  was  the  ob 
ject  of  univerfal  contempt  and  dei  ifion  :  but 
being  at  length  wearied  with  merriment  and 
infult,  I  was  very  fedulous  to  affume  the  man 
ners  and  appearance  of  thofe  who,  in  the  fame 
ftation,  we're  better  treated.  I  had  already 
improved  greatly  in  my  fpeech  ;  and  my  father 
having  allowed  me  thirty  pounds  a  year  for  ap 
parel  and  pocket-money,  the  greater  part  of 
which  I  had  faved,  I  be'fppke  a  fuit  of  cloaths 
of  an  eminent  city  taylcr,  with  feveral  waift- 
coats  and  breeches,  and  two  frocks  for  a  change  : 
I  exit  off  my  hair,  and  procured  a  brown  bob 
perriwig  of  Wilding,  of  the  fame  colour,  with 
a  fingle  row  of  curls  juft  round  the  bottom* 
which  I  wore  very  nicely  combed,  and  without 
powder  ;  my  hat,  which  had  been  cocked  with 
great  exaftnefs  in  an  equilateral  triangle,  I 
difcarded,  and  purchafed  one  of  a  more  falhion- 
able  fize,  the  fore-corner  of  which  projected 
near  two  inches  farther  than  thofe  on  each  fide, 
and  was  moulded  into  the  mape  of  a  fpout :  I 
alfo  furnimed  myfelf  with  a  change  of  white 
thread  ftockings,  took  care  that  my  pumps  were 
yarnifhed  every  morning  with  the  new  German 
blacking-ball ;  and  when  I  went  out,  carried 
in  my  hand  a  little  fwitch,  which,  as  it  has 
been  long  appendant  to  the  character  that  I  had 
juft  affumed,  has  taken  the  /ame  name,  and  is 
called  a  Jemmy. 

I  foon  perceived  the  advantage  of  this  trans 
formation  .  My  manner  had  not,  indeed,  kept  pace 
with  my  drefs  ;  I  was  ftill  modeft  and  diffident, 
temperate  and  fober,  and  confequently  ftill  fubjecl: 
to  ridicule  •,  but  I  was  now  admitted  into  company 
from  which  I  had  before  been  excluded  by  the  ruf- 
ticity  of  my  appearance ;  I  was  raillied  and  en,- 
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couraged  by  turns ;  and  I  was  mftru6led  both 
by  precept  and  example.  Some  offers  were 
made  of  carrying  me  to  a  hmife  of  private  en 
tertainment,  which  then  I  abfolutcly  refufed  -, 
but  I  foon  found  the  way  into  the  piay-houfe, 
to  fee  the  two  kft  afts  and  the  farce  -.  here  I 
learned,  that'  by  breaches  of  chaftity  no  man 
was  thought  to  incur  either  guilt  or  fhame  • 
•but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  were  eflentially 
neceflary  to  the  character  of  a  fine  gentleman. 
I  foon  copied  the  original,  which  I  found  to 
"be  univerfally  admired,  in  my  morals,  and 
made  fome  farther  approaches  to  it  in  my  drefs : 
I  fufFered  my  hair  to  grow  long  enough  to  cemb 
back:  over  the  foretop  of  my  wig,  which,  when 
I  Tallied  forth  to  my  evening  amufement,  I 
•changed  to  a  queue  ;  I  tied  the  collar  of  my 
fliirt  with  half  an  -ell  of  black  ribbon,  which 
•appeared  under  my  neckcloth  ;  the  fore  -corner 
of  my  hat  was  confiderably  elevated  and  ^liort- 
ened,  fo  that  it  no  ionger  refemWed  a  fpcmt, 
i>ut  tn-  corner  of  a  minced  pye  5  my  waijlcoat 
was  edged  with  a  narrow  lace,  my  iiockings 
were  filk.,  and  I  never  appeared  without  a  pair 
of  clesn  gloves.  My  addrefs,  from  its  native 
rnafculine  plainnefs,  was  concerted  to  an  excefs 
of  foftnefs  and  civility,  efpeciully  when  I  fpoke 
to  the  ladies.  I  had  before  made  fome  progrcfs 
in  learning  to  fwear  ;  I  had  proceeded  by  tegs, 
faith,  pox,  plague,  'po:i  my  life,  'pon  m7  &ul, 
rat  it,  and  zookers,  to  zauns  and  the  divill. 
Now  I  advanced  to  By  Jove,  'fore  ged,  geds 
curfe  it,  and  demme  :  but  I  ftill  uttered  thefe 
interjections  in  a  tremulous  tone,  and  my  pro  - 
nunciation  was  feminine  and  vicious.  I  was 
£?nfible  of  my  defects,  and  therefore  applied 
with  great  diligence  to  remove  them-  I  fre 
quently  practifed  alone  ;  but  it  was  a  long  time 
before  I  could  fwear  fo  much  to  my  own  fatis- 
faction  in  company,  as  by  myfelf,  My  labourj 
however,  was  not  without  its  reward ;  it  re 
commended  me  to  the  notice  of  the  ladies,  and 
procured  me  the  gentle  appellation  of  JefTamy. 

I  now  learned  among  other  Grown  Gentlemen 
to  dance,  which  greatly  enlarged  my  acquaint 
ance  ;  I  entered  into  a  fubfcription  for  country- 
dances  once  a  week  at  a  tavern,  where  each 
gentleman  engaged  to  bring  a  partner  :  at  the 
feme  time  I  made  confiderable  advances  in 
fwearing ;  I  could  pronounce  Damme  with  a 
tolerable  air  and  accent,  give  the  vowel  its  full 
found,  and  look  with  confidence  in  the  face  of 
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the  perfon  to  whom  I  fpoke.  About  this  time 
my  father's  elder  brother  died,  and  left  me  an 
eftate  of  near  five  hundred  pounds  per  annum. 
I  now  bought  out  the  remainder  of  my  time  ; 
•and  this  Hidden  acceiuon  of  wealth  and  inde 
pendence  gave  me  immediately  an  air  of  greater 
.confidence  and  freedom.  I  laid  out  near  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  in  cloaths,  though  I 
was  obliged  to  -go  into  mourning  :  I  employed 
a  ccurt-taylor  to  make  them  up  ;  I  exchanged 
my  queue  for  a  bag  5  I  put  on  a  i'word,  which, 
•in  appearance  at  ieall,  was  a  Toledo ;  and  in 
proportion  as  I  knew  my  drefe  to  be  elegant, 
I  was  leis  Iblicitous  to  he  neat.  My  acquaint 
ance  now  increafed  ever-y  hour ;  I  was  attended, 
Mattered,  and  car-cued  ;  was  often  invited  to 
entertainments,  flipped  -every  night  at  a  tavern, 
and  went  home  in  a. chair;  was  taken  notice  ot" 
in  public  'places,  and  was  univeifaily  confeffed 
to  be  improved  into  a  Smart. 

There  were  fome  intervals  in  which  I  found 
it  Keceflary  to  abftain  from  wenching ;  and  in 
thefe,  at  whatever  rifque,  I  applied  myfelf  to 
the  bottle  :  -a  h&bit-of"  drinking  came  infenii- 
bly  upon  me,  and  I  was  foon  able  to  walk  home 
with  a  bottle  and  a  pint.  I  had  learned  a  fuf- 
.ncient  number  of  fafhionaWe  to?fts,  and  got 
by  heart  feveral  toping  and  feveraj  bawdy  fongs, 
fome  of  which  I  ventured  to  roar  out  with  a 
friend  hanging  on  my  arm  a«  \ve  fcoured  the 
ftreet  after  our  nocturnal  revel.  I  juow  laboured 
with  indefatigable  induftry  to  increafe  thefe 
acquifitions :  I  enlarged  my  ftock  -of  healths  ; 
made  great  progrels  in  finging,  joking,  and 
ftory-telling ;  fwore  well;  could  make  a  com 
pany  of  (launch  topers  drunk ;  always  oolltcTU-cl 
the  reckoning,  and  was  the  laft  man  that  de 
parted.  My  face  began  to  be  covered  with  red 
pimples,  and  my  eyes  to  be  weiik  ;  I  became 
daily  more  negligent  of  my  drefs,  and  more 
blunt  in  my  manner  ;  I  profejjid  myfelf  a  foe 
to  the  ftarters  and  milkfops,  declared  that  there 
was  no  enjoyment  equal  to  that  of  a  bottle  and 
a  friend,  and  foon  gained  the  appellation  of  an 
Honeft  Fellow. 

By  this  diftinfticn  I  was  animntecf  to  attempt 
yet  greater  excellence  ;  I  learned  feveral  feats 
of  mimickry  of  the  under  players,  could  take 
off  known  characters,  tell  a  flaring  itory,  and 
humbug  with  fo  much  fkijl  as  fometimes  to  take 
in  a  knowing  one.  I  was  fo  fuccefsful  in  the 
prai5ti.ee  of  thefe  arts,  to  which,  indeed,  I  ap- 
K  k 
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plied  inyfelf  with  unwearied  diligence  and  af- 
iiduity,  that  I  kept  my  company  roaring  with 
applaufe,  till  their  voices  funk  by  degrees,  and 
they  were  no  longer  able  to  laugh,  becaufe  they 
were  no  longer  able  either  to  hear  or  to  fee.  I 
had  now  afcended  another  fcale  in  the  climax ; 
and  was  acknowledged,  by  all  who  knew  me, 
to  be  a  Joyous  Spirit. 

After  all  thcfe  topics  of  merriment  were 
exhaufted,  and  I  had  repeated  my  tricks,  my 
ftories,  my  jokes,  and  my  fongs,  till  they  grew 
infipid,  I  became  mifchievous  j  and  was  conti 
nually  devifmg  and  executing  Frolics,  to  the 
imfpeakabJe  delight  of  my  companions,  and 
the  injury  of  others.  For  many  of  them  I  was 
profecuted,  and  frequently  obliged  to  pay  large 
damages  :  but  I  bore  all  thefe  lofies  with  an  air 
of  jovial  indifference,  I  purtied  on  in  my  ca 
reer,  J  was  more  defperate  in  proportion  as  I 
had  lefs  to  lofe  ;  and  being  deterred  from  no 
rnifchief  by  the  dread  of  its  confequences,  I 
was  faid  to  nm  at  all,  and  complimented  with 
the  name  of  Buck, 

My  eftate  was  at  length  mortgaged  for  more 
than  it  was  worth  ;  my  creditors  were  impor 
tunate  ;  I  became  negligent  of  myfelf  and  of 
others  j  I  made  a  delpente  effort  at  the  ga 
ming-table,  aod  loft  the  laft  fum  that  I  could 
raife  j  my  eftate  was  feized  by  the  mortgagee  ; 
I  learned  to  pack  cards  and  to  cog  a  die  ;  be 
came  a  bully  to  whores  ;  pajTed  my  nights  in 
a  brothel,  the  ftreet,  or  the  watch-houfe  ;  was 
Utterly  infenfible  of  fliame,  and  lived  upon  the 
town  as  a  beaft  of  prey  in  a  foreft.  Thus  I 
reached  the  fummlt  of  modern  glory,  and  had 
juft  acquired  the  diftinclion  of  a  Blood,  when 
J  was  arrefted  for  an  old  debt  of  three  hundred 
pounds,  and  thrown  into  the  King's  Bench 


Thefe  characters,  Sir,  though  they  are  dil- 
tinct,  yet  do  not  all  differ,  otherwife  than  as 
mades  of  the  fame  colour.  And  though  they 
are  ftages  of  a  regular  progreflion,  yet  the  whole 
progrefs  is  not  made  by  every  individual :  fome 
are  fo  foon  initiated  into  the  myfteries  of  the 
town,  that  they  are  never  publicly  known  in 
their  Greenhorn  (late  ;  others  fix  long  in  their 
Jemmyhood,  others  are  Jeflamies  at  fourfcore, 
and  fome  ftagnate  in  each  of  the  higher  ftages 
for  life.  But  I  requeft  that  they  may  never 
be  confounded  either  by  you  or  your  correfpon- 
dents.  Of  the  Blood,  your  brother  Adventu 
rer,  Mr.  Wildgoofe,  though  he  aflumes  the 
character,  does  not  feem  to  have  a  juft  and  pre- 
cife  idea  as  diftinct  from  the  Buck,  in  which 
clafs  he  mould  be  placed,  and  will  probably  die ; 
for  he  feems  determined  to  moot  himfelf,  juft 
at  the  time  when  his  circumftances  will  enable 
him  to  affume  the  higher  diftinction. 

But  the  retrofpecl  upon  life,  which  this  letter 
has  made  necefTary,  covers  me  with  confufion, 
and  aggravates  derpair.  I  cannot  but  reflect, 
that  among  all  thefe  characters  [  have  never  af-, 
fumed  that  of  a  Man.  Man  is  a  reafonable Be 
ing,  which  he  ceafes  to  be,  who  difguifes  his 
body  witli  ridiculous  fopperies,  or  degrades  his 
mind  by  deteftable  brui  ity.  Thefe  thoughts 
would  have  been  of  great  u.  ,  to  me,  if  they  ha4 
occurred  feven  years  ago.  If  they  are  of  ufe  to 
you,  I  hope  you  will  fend  me  a  fmall  gratuity 
for  my  labour,  to  alleviate  the  mifery  of  hunger 
and  nakednefs  !  but,  dear  Sir,  let  your  bounty 
be  fpeedy,  left  I  perifti  before  it  arrives. 

I  am  yoUr  humble  fervant, 

NOMENTANITS. 

CQMMON-SIDE,  KING'S  BENCH, 
OCT.  18,  1753. 
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-Eft  ubipeccat. 


HCR. 


'Yet  fometimes  he  miftakes. 


TO   THE   ADVENTURER, 


SIR, 


F  we  confider  the  high  rank  which  Milton 
has  defervcdly  obtained  among  our  few  En- 
gliih  claffics,  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  multi 


tude  of  commentaries  and  criticifms  of  which 
he  has  been  the  fubjecl.  To  thefe  I  have  ad 
ded  fome  mifcellaneous  remarks  ;  and  if  you 
ihould  at  firft  be  inclined  to  reject  them  as  tri 
fling,  you  may,  perhaps,  determine  to  admit 
thejn,  when  you  refleft  that  they  are  new. 
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The  d»fcription  of  Eden  in  the  fourth  book 
of  the  Paradife  Loft,  and  the  battle  of  the  an 
gels  in  the  fixth,  are  ufually  felefted  ?.s  the 
inoft  ftriking  examples  of  a  florid  and  vigorous 
imagination  :  but  it  requires  much  greater 
ftrength  of  mind  to  form  an  affemblage  of  na 
tural  objects,  and  range  them  with  propriety 
and  beauty,  than  to  bring  together  the  greateft 
variety  of  the  nioft  fplendid  images,  without 
any  regard  to  their  ufe  cr  congmity  ;  as  in 
painting,  he  who,  by  the  force  of  his  imagi 
nation,  can  delineate  a  landscape,  is  deemed  a 
greater  matter  than  he  who,  by  heaping  rocks 
of  coral  upon  teflelated  pavements,  can  only 
rtfake  abfurdity  fplendid,  and  difpoie  gaudy 
colours  fo  as  belt  to  fet  off  each  other. 

'  Sapphire  fountains  that  roiling  over  orient 
'  Pearl  run  Neclar,  roles  without  thorns,  trees 
«  that  bear  fruit  of  Vegetable  Gold,  and  that 
'  weep  odorous  gums  and  balms,'  are  eaiily 
feigned  ;  but  having  no  relative  beauty  as  pic 
tures  of  nature,  nor  any  ablolute  excellence  as 
derived  from  truth,  they  can  only  pleafe  thofe 
who,  when  they  read,  exercife  no  faculty  but 
fancy,  and  admire  hecaufe  they  do  not  think. 

If  I  mall  not  be  thought  to  digrefs  wholly 
from  my  fubjecl,  I  would  illuftrate  this  re 
mark,  by  comparing  two  pafiages,  written  by 
Milton  and  Fletcher,  on  nearly  the  fame  fub- 
jecl.  The  Ipirit  in  Comus  thus  pays  his  ad  • 
drefs  of  thanks  to  the  w.—.i  -nymph  Sabrina  r 

May  thy  brimmed  waves  for  this, 

Their  full  tribute  never  mifs, 

Fr<jm  a  thoufand  petty  rills, 

That  tumble  down  the  fnowy  hills  : 

Summer  drought,  or  finged  ajr, 

Never  fcorch  thy  treffes  fair  ; 

Nor  wet  October's  torrent  flood 

Thy  molten  cryftal  fill  with  mud. 

Thus  far  the  wifhes  are  moft  proper  for  the  wel 
fare  of  a  river  goddefs  :  the  circumftance  of 
i'ummer  not  fcorching  her  treffes,  is  highly  po 
etical  and  elegant ;  but  what  follows,  though 
it  is  pompous  and  majeftic-,  is  unnatural  and 
far  fetched — 

May  thy  billows  roll  afhore 
The  beryl  and  the  golden  ore  : 
May  thy  lofty  head  be  crown'd 
With  many  a  tow'r  and  terras  round  ; 
And  here  and  there,  thy  banks  upon, 
With  groves  of  myrrh  and  cinnamon  ! 


The  circumftance  in  the  third  and  fourth 
lines  is  happily  fancied ;  but  what  idea  can  the 
reader  have  of  an  Englifh  River  rolling  Gold 
and  the  Beryl  afhore,  or  of  groves  of  Cinna 
mon  growing  on  its  banks  ?  The  images  in 
the  following  pafTage  of  Fletcher  are  very  fim- 
ple  and  real,  all  appropriated  and  ftrictly  na 
tural  : 

For  thy  kindnefs  to  me  mown, 
Never  from  thy  banks  be  blown 
Any  tree,  with  windy  force, 
Crofs  thy  ftream  to  flop  thy  courfe  j 
May  no  beaft  that  comes  to  drink, 
With  his  horns  caft  down  thy  brink  j 
May  none  that  for  thy  fifh  do  look, 
Cut  thy  banks  to  dam  thy  brook  ; 
Barefoot  may  no  neighbour  wade 
In  thy  cool  ftreams,  wife  or  maid, 
When  the  fpawn  on  ftones  do  lie, 
To  wafh  their  hemp,  and  fpoil  the  fry. 
The  glaring  picture   of  Paradife  is   not,  in 
my  opinion,  fo  ftrong  an  evidence  of  Milton's 
force  of  imagination,  as   his  reprefentation  of 
Adam  and  Eve  when   they  left  it,  and  of  the  ' 
paffions  with  which  they  were  agitated  on  that 
event. 

Againft  his  battle  of  the  Angels,  I  have  the 
fame  objections  as  againft  his  garden  of  Eden. 
He  has  endeavoured  to  elevate  his  combatants, 
by  giving  the  enormous  ftature  of  giants  in  ro 
mances,  books  of  which  he  was  known  to  be 
fond ;  and  the  prowefs  and  behaviour  of  Mi 
chael  as  much  refemble  the  feats  of  Ariofto's 
knight,  as  his  two-handed  fword  does  the  wea 
pons  of  chivalry  :  I  think  the  fublimity  of  his 
genius  much  more  vifible  in  the  firft  appear 
ance  of  the  fallen  angels  ;  the  debates  of  the 
infernal  peers  ;  the  paflage  of  Satan  ^through 
the  dominions  of  chaos,  and  his  adventure  with 
Sin  and  Death}  the  mifiion  of  Raphael  to  Adam  ; 
the  converfations  between  Adam  and  his  wife ; 
the  creation  ;  the  account  which  Adam  gives  of 
his  firft  fenl'ations,  and  of  the  approach  of  Eve 
from  the  hand  of  her  CREATOR  j  the  whole  be 
haviour  of  Adam  and  Eve  after  the  firft  tranf- 
greflion  ;  and  the  profpect  of  the  various  ftates 
of  the  world,  and  hiftory  of  man  exhibited  in  a 
vifion  to  Adam. 

In  this  vifion,  Milton  judicioufly  reprefents 
Adam  as  ignorant  of  what  difafter  had  befal 
len  Abel,  when  he  was  murdered  by  his  bro 
ther  :   but  during  his  converiation   with  Ra- 
Kk  » 
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phael,  the  poet  feems  to  have  forgotten  this 
neceflTary  and  natural  ignorance  of  the  fii;ft 
man.  How  was  it  poflible  for  Adam  to  dl'f- 
cern  what  the  Angel  meant  by  '  cubic  pha- 

*  lanxes,  by  planets  of  afpeft   malign,  by  en- 

*  camping  on  the   fonghten   field,  by  van  and 
'  rear,  by  ftandards  and  gonfalons  and  glitter- 
'  ing  tiffiies,  by  the  girding  fword,  by  embat- 

*  tied  fquadrons,  chariots,  and   flaming  arms, 

*  and  fiery  fteeds  ?'     And  although  Adam  pof- 
fefled    a   fuperior  degree    of    knowledge,    yet 
tloubtlefs  he  had  not  Ikill  enough  in  cheniiihy 
to.  underhand'  Raphael,    who    informed    him, 
that — 

' — Sulphurous'  and  nitrons  foam 
They  found,  they  mingled,    and   with  hvbtile 

art, 

Goncofted  and  Adtffted,  they  reduced 
To  blacked  grain,  and  into  ftore  convey'd* 

And?  furely,  the  nature  of  cannon  was  not 
much  explained  to  Adam,  who  neither  knew 
or  wanted  the  ufe  of  iron  tools,  by  telling  him', 
that  they  refembled  the  hollow  bodies  of  oak 
or  fir — 

With   branches    fopt,    in   wood  or   mountain 
feli'd. 

He  that  never  beheld  the  brute  creation  but  in 
its  paftimes  and  fports,  rnuft  bave  greatly  won 
dered,  when  the  Angel  exprefled  the  flight  of 
the  Satanic  hoft,  by  faying  that  they  fled — 

.    .        As  a  herd 
Of  goats,  or  Timorous  flock,  togethir  throng'ck 

But  as  there  are  many  exuberances  in  this 
poem,  there  appear  to  be  alfo  fome  defecls. 
As  the  lerpent  was"  the  inftrument  of  the  temp 
tation,  Milton  minutely  defcribes  its  beauty 
and  allurements  :  and  I  have  frequently  won 
dered,  that  he  did  rot,  for  the  fame  reafon, 
give  a  more  elaborate  defcription  of  the  tree 
of  life  ;  efpecially  as  he  was  remarkable  for  his 
knowledge  and  imitation  of  the  S:icred  Writ 
ings,  and  as  the  following  paflage  in  the  Reve 
lations  afforded  him  a  hint,  from  which  his 
creative  fancy  might  have  worked  up  a  ftriking 
piclure  :  «  In  the  midft  of  the  ftreet  of  it,  and 
'  of  either  frde  of  the  river,  was  there  the  tree 
<  of  life  }  which  bare  twelve  manner  of  fruits, 


'  and  yielded  her  fruit  every  month  $  and,  the 
'  leaves  of  the  tree  were  for  the  healing  of  the 
'  nations.1 

At  the  end  of  the  fourth  book,  fufpenfe  and 
attention  are  excited  to  the  titmoft  ;  a  com 
bat  between  Satan  and  the  gnardians  of  Eden 
is  eagerly  expected,  and  curiofity  is  impatient 
for  the  aflion  and  the  cataftyophe  :  but  this 
horrid  fray  is  prevented,  expectation  is  cut  off, 
and  curiofity  is  difappointed)  by  an  expedient 
wftich,  though  applauded  by  Addiibn  and  Pope, 
and  imitated  from  Homey  and  Virgil,  will  be 
deemed  frigid  and  inartificial  by  all  who  judge 
from  their  own  fenlations,  and  are  not  content 
to  echo  the  deciiions  of  others.  The  golden 
balances  are  held  forth,  *  which,1  lavs,  the 
poet,  '  arc  yet  i'een  between  Aftrea  and  the 

*  Scorpion  •-,•"    Satan  looks  up,  and  perceiving 
that  his  fcale  mounted  aloft,  departs  with  the 
fhades  of  night.     To  njake  luch  a  ufe,  at    fo- 
critical  a  time,  of  Libra,   a  mere    imaginary 
fign  of  the  Zodiac,    is  fcarcely  juftifiable  >n  a 
poem  founded  on  religiexis  truth. 

Among  innumerable  beauties  in  the  Para- 
dife  Loft,  I  think  the  mod  tranfcendent  is  the 
fpeech  of  Satan  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth 
book  :  in  which  his  unextinguifliable  pride  and 
fierce  indignation  againft  G  o  DV  and  his  envy 
towards  Man,  are  fo  blended  with  an  involun 
tary  approbation  of  goodnefs,  and  difdain  of 
the  meannefs  and  balends  of  his  preferit  un 
dertaking,  as  to  render  it,  ott  account  of  the 
propriety  of  its  fentinrtents  and  its  turns  of 
paflion,  the  moft  natural,  moft  fpirited,  and 
truly  dramatic  fpeech,  that  is,  perhaps,  to  be 
found  in-  any  writer  whether  ancient  or  mo 
dern  :  and  ytt  Mr.  Addifon  has  pafled  it  over 
unpraifed  and  unnoticed. 

If  an  apology  mould  be  deemed  neceflary 
for  the  freedom  here  irfed  with  our  ininrfitable 
bard,  let  me  conclude  in  the  words  of  Lon- 
gimvs :  *  Whoever  was  carefully  to  colleft 
'  the  blemiflies  of  Homer,  Demofthen«s,-  Pla- 
'  to,  and  of  other  celebrated  writers  of  the 

*  lame  rank,  would  find  th;y  bore  not  the  leaft 
'  proportion  to  the  fiiblimities  and  excellencies 
'  with  which  their  works  abound.1 

I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  lervant 
Z 
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Quid  tc.m  dexlro  pcde  cc/idpis  ut  tt 

Ccnatus  non  poemteat  <votique  pcrafli  ? 


Juv. 


What  in   the  cftidufl  of  cur  life  appears 

So  well  defigrid,  fo  lucllly   begun  ; 

But,  ichcn  ive  have  our   icijb,  we  ivijb  undone. 


DRYDEX. 


TO    THE    ADVENTURER. 


SIR, 


I  HAVE  been  for  many  years  a  trader  in 
London.  My  beginning  was  narrow,  and 
my  ftock  {'mail ;  I  was,  therefore,  a  long  time 
Crow-beaten  and  defpifed  by  thofe,  who  hav 
ing,  more  money,  thought  they  had  more  merit 
than  myielf.  I  did  not  however,  fuffer  my  re- 
i'entment  to  inltigate  me  to  any  mean  arts  of 
fupplantation,  nor  my  eagernefs  of  riches  to 
betray  me  to  any  indirect  methods  of  gain  ;  I 
puriiied  my  bulinefs  with  inceffant  affiduity, 
fupported  by  the  hope  of  being  richer  tha» 
thofe  who  contemned  me;  and  had,  upon  every 
annual  review  of  my  books,  the  iatisfaction  of 
rimliuj  my  fortune  increased  beyond  my  ex 
pectation. 

In  a  few  years  my  induftry  and  probity 
were  fully  recompenfed,  my  wealth  was  really 
great,  and  my  reputation  for  wealth  ftill  great 
er.  I  had  large  warehouies  crouded  with  goods, 
and  coniiderable  fums  in  the  public  funds;  I 
v/as  care(Ted  upon  the  Exchange  by  the  moft 
eminent  /merchants  ;  became  the  oracle  of  the 
common-council ;  was  folicited  to  engage  in  all 
commercial  undertakings;  was  flattered  with 
the  hopes  of  becoming  in  a  mort  time  one  of 
the  directors  of  a  wealthy  company ;  and,  to 
compleat  my  mercantile  honours,  enjoyed  the 
expenfive  happinefs  of  fining  for  Sheriff. 

Riches,  you  know,  eafily  produce  riches  : 
Xvhen  I  had  arrived  to  this  degree  of  wealth,  I 
had  no  longer  any  oppofition  to  fear ;  new  ac- 
qu:'itior.3  were  hourly  brought*  within  my 
a,  and  I  continued  for  fome  years  longer 
to  heap  thoufands  upon  thoufands. 

At  laft  I  refolved  to  compleat  the  circle  of 
'  ^zen's  profperity  by  tlie-purchafe  of  an  ef- 
:he  country,  and  to  cloietny  life  in  :e- 
From  the  hour  that  this  defign  en- 
imagination,  I  found  the  fatigues  of 


my  employment  every  day  more  opprefllve, 
and  perfuaded  myielf  that  I  was  no  longer 
equal  to  perpetual  attention,  and  that  my  health 
would  foon  be  deftroyed  by  the  torment  and 
diftraction  of  extenfive  bufinels.  I  couid  ima 
gine  to  myfelf  no  happinefs,  but  in  vacant  jol 
lity,  and  uninterrupted  leifure  ;.  nor  entertain 
my  friends  with  any  other  topic,  than  the  vex 
ation  and  uncertainty  of  trade,  and  the  happi 
nefs  of  rural  privacy. 

But,  notwithftanding  thefe  declarations,  I 
could  not  at  once  reconcile  myfelf  to  the 
thoughts  of  ceafing  to  get  money  ;  and  though 
I  was  every" day  enqxiiring  for  a  purchafe,  I 
found  fome  reaibn  for  rejecting  all  that  were 
offered  me  i  and,  indeed,  had  accumulated  fo 
many  beauties  and  conveniences  in  my  idea  of 
the  ipot,  where  I  was  finally  to  be  happy,  that, 
perhaps,  the  world  might  be  travelled  over, 
without  difcovery  of  a  place  which  would  not 
have  been  defective  in  fome  particular. 

Thus  I  went  on  ftill  talking  of  retirement, 
and  ftill  refufing  to  retire  ;  my  friends  began 
^o  laugh  at  my  delays,  and  I  grew  afhamed  to 
trifle  longer  with  my  own  inclinations  ;  an  el- 
tate  was  at  length  purchafed,  I  transferred  my 
ftock  to  a  prudent  young  man  who  had  mar 
ried  my  daughter,  went  down  into  the  coun 
try,  and  commenced  lord  of  a  fpacious  manor. 
Here  for  fome  time  I  found  happinefs  equal 
to  my  expectation.  I  reformed  the  old  houft? 
according  to  the  advice  of  the  beft  architects, 
I  threw  down  the  walls  of  the  garden,  and  in- 
clofed  it  with  palifades,  planted  long  ave 
nues  of  trees,  filled  a  green-houfe  with  exotic 
plants,  dug  a  new  canal,  and  threw  the  earth 
into  the  old  moat. 

The  fame  of  thefe  expenfive  improvements 
brought  in  all  the  country  to  fee  the  fhew.  I 
entertained  my  viiitors  with  great  liberalit), 
led  them  round  my  gardens,  fliewed  them  p,y 
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apartment,  laid  before  before  them  plans  for 
new  decorations,  and  was  gratified  by  the 
wonder  of  fbme  and  the  envy  of  others. 

I  was  envied  :  but  how  little  can  one  man 
judge  of  the  condition  of  another  ?  The  time 
was  now  coming,  in  which  affluence  and  fplen- 
dor  could  no  longer  make  me  pleafed  with  my- 
felf.  I  had  built  till  the  imagination  of  the 
architect  was  exhaufted  ;  I  had  added  one  con 
venience  to  another,  till  I  knew  not  what  more 
towifh  or  to  defign  ;  I  had  laid  out  my  gardens, 
planted  my  park,  and  compleated  my  water-  . 
vrorks  ;  and  what  now  remained  to  be  done  ? 
what,  but  to  look  up  to  turrets,  of  which, 
when  they  were  once  raifed,  I  had  no  farther 
ufe,  to  range  over  apartments  where  time  was 
tarnifhing  the  furniture,  to  ftand  by  the  caf. 
cade  of  which  I  fcarcely  now  perceived  the 
found,  and  to  watch  the  growth  of  woods 
that  muft  give  their  lhade  to  a  diftant  genera 
tion. 

In  this  gloomy  inactivity  is  every  day  begun 
and  ended  :  the  happinefs  that  I  have  been  ib 
long  procuring  is  now  at  an  end,  becaufe  it 
has  been  procured  ;  I  wander  from  room  to 
room  till  I  am  weary  of  myfelf ;  I  ride  out  to 
a  neighbouring  hill  in  the  centre  of  my  eftate, 
from  whence  all  my  lands  lie  in  profpecl  round 
me ;  I  fee  nothing  that  I  have  not  feen  before, 
and  return  home  difappointed,  though  I  knew 
that  I  had  nothing  to  expeft. 

In  my  happy  days  of  bufinefs  I  had  been 
accuftomed  to  rife  early  in  the  morning}  and 
remember  the  time  when  I  grieved  that  the 
night  came  fo  foon  upon  me,  and  obliged  me 
for  a  few  hours  to  (hut  out  affluence  and  prof- 
perity.  I  now  feldom  fee  the  rifing  fun,  but 
to  '  tell  him/  with  the  fallen  angel,  '  how  I 
1  hate  his  beams.'  I  awake  from  fleep  as  to 
languor  or  imprifonment,  and  have  no  em 
ployment  for  the  firft  hour  but  to  confider  by 
what  art  to  rid  myfelf  of  the  fecond.  I  pro 
tract  the  breakfaft  as  long  as  I  can,  becaufe 
when  it  is  ended  I  have  no  call  for  my  atten 
tion,  till  I  can  in  fome  degree  of  decency  grow 
impatient  for  my  dinner.  If  I  could  dine  all 
my  life,  I  mould  be  happy ;  I  eat  not  becaufe 
I  am  hungry,  but  becaufe  I  am  idle  :  but,  alas  ! 
the  time  quickly  comes  when  I  can  eat  no 
longer  ;  and  fo  ill  does  my  conftitution  fecond 
my  inclination,  that  I  cannot  bear  ftrong  li 
quors  :  feven  hours  muft  then  be  endured  be 


fore  I  mail  fup  ;  butfupper  comes  the  more  wel 
come  as  it  is  in  a  fhort  time  fucceeded  by  fleep. 

Such,  Mr.  Advenf.irer,  is  the  happinefs,  the 
hope  of  which  fedueed  me  from  the  duties  and 
pleafures  of  a  mercantile  life.  I  mall  be  told 
by  thofe  who  read  my  narrative,  that  there  are 
many  means  of  innocent  amufement,  and  many 
fchemes  of  ufeful  employment,  which  I  do  not 
appear  ever  to  have  known  ;  and  that  nature 
and  'art  have  provided  pleafures,  by  which, 
without  the  drudgery  of  fettled  bufinefs,  the 
aftive  may  be  engaged,  the  Iblitary  foothed, 
and  the  focial  entertained. 

Thefe  arts,  Sir,  I  have  tried.  When  tirft  I 
took  pofleflion  of  my  eftate,  in  conformity  to 
the  tafte  of  my  neighbours,  I  bought  guns  and 
nets,  filled  my  kennel  with  dogs,  and  my 
ftable  with  horfes  ;  but  a  little  experience  mewed 
me,  that  thefe  inftruments  of  rural  felicity 
would  afford  me  few  gratifications.  I  never 
mot  but  to  mifs  the  mark ;  and,  to  confefs 
the  truth,  was  afraid  of  the  fire  of  my  own 
gun.  I  conld  difcover  no  mufick  in  the  cry 
of  the  dogs,  nor  could  diveft  myfelf  of  pity 
for  the  animal  whofe  peaceful  and  inoffenfive 
life  was  facrificed  to  our  fport.  I  was  not, 
indeed,  always  at  leifure  to  reflecl:  upon  her 
danger;  for  my  horfe,  who  had  been  u fed  to 
the  chace,  did  not  always  regard  my  choice 
either  of  fpeed  or  way,  but  leapt  hedges  and 
ditches  at  his  own  difcretion,  and  hurried  me 
along  with  the  dogs,jto  the  great  diver fion  of  my 
brother  fportfmen.  His  eagernefs  of  purfuitonce 
incited  him  to  fwim  a  river  ;  I  had  leifure  to 
refolve  in  the  water,  that  I  would  never  hazard 
my  life  again  for  the  deftruclion  of  a  hare. 

I  then  ordered  books  to  be  procured,  and  by 
the  direction  of  the  vicar  had  in  a  few  weeks  a 
clofet  elegantly  furnimed.  You  will,  perhaps, 
be  furprized  when  I  mail  tell  you,  that  when 
once  I  had  ranged  them  according  to  their  fizes, 
and  piled  them  up  in  regular  gradations,  I  had 
received  all  the  pleafure  which  they  could  give 
me.  I  am  not  able  to  excite  in  myfelf  any 
curiofity  after  events  which  have  been 
long  paffed,  and  in  which  I  can,  therefore, 
have  no  intereft :  I  am  utterly  unconcerned  to 
know  whether  Tv»lly  or  Demofthenes  excelled 
in  oratory,  whether  Hannibal  loft  Italy  by  his 
own  negligence  or  the  corruption  of  his  coun 
trymen.  I  have  no  flcill  in  controverfial  learn 
ing,  nor  can  conceive  why  fo  many  volume"- 
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Hiould  have  been  written  upon  queftions  which 
I  have  lived  fo  long  and  To  happily  without  un- 
derftanding.  I  once  refolved  to  go  through 
the  volumes  relating  to  the  office  of  juftice  of 
the  peace,  but  found  them  fo  crabbed  and  in 
tricate,  that  in  lefs  than  a  month  I  defifted  in 
defpair,  and  refojved  to  fupply  my  deficiences 
by  paying  a  competent  falary  to  a  fkilful 
clerk. 

I  am  naturally  inclined  to  hofpitality,  and 
for  fome  kept  up  a  conftant  intercourfe  of  vi- 
fits  with  the  neighbouring  gentlemen :  but 
though  they  are  eaiily  brought  about  me  by 
better  wine  than  they  can  find  at  any  other 
houfe,  I  am  not  much  relieved  by  their  conver- 
fation  ;  they  have  no  (kill  in  commerce  or  the 
flocks,  and  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  hiftory 
of  families,  or  the  factions  of  the  country  ;  fo 
that  when  the  firft  civilities  are  over,  they 
ufually  talk  to  one  another,  and  I  am  left 
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alone  in  the  midft  of  company.  Though  I 
cannot  drink,  mylelf,  I  am  obliged  to  encou 
rage  the  circulation  of  the  glafs ;  their  mirth 
grows  more  turbulent  and  obftreperous  j  and 
before  their  merriment  is  at  an  end,  I  am  ficlc 
with  difguft,  and,  perhap?,  reproached  with 
my  fbbriety,  or  by  ibme  fly  iuilnuations  in- 
fulted  as  a  cit. 

Such,  Mr.  Adventurer,  is  the  life  to  which 
I  am  condemned  by  a  fooiifh  endeavour  to  be 
happy  by  imitation  j  fuch  is  the  happinefs  to 
which  I  pleated  rnyfelf  with  approaching,  and 
which  I  confidered  as  the  chief  end  of  my  cares 
and  my  labours,  J  toiled  year  after  year  with 
chearfulnefs,  in  expectation  of  the  happy  hour 
in  which  I  might  be  idle  j  the  privilege  of  idie- 
nefs  is  attained,  but  has  not  brought  with  it 
the  bleffing  of  tranquillity.  J  am,  yours,  &c. 

MtRCATOil. 

T 


No.  CIII.     TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  30,  1753. 


Quid  emm  ratione  timemus, 
Aut  cupimus  ? 


Juv. 


How  'void  of  reafon  are  our  hopes  and  fears !        DRYDEN. 


N  thofe  remote  times  when,  by  the  inter 
vention  of  Fairies,  men  received  good  and 
evil,  which  fucceeding  generations  could  ex 
pect  only  from  natural  caufes,  Soliman,  a 
mighty  prince,  reigned  over  a  thoufand  pro 
vinces  in  the  diftant  regions  of  the  eaft.  It  is 
recorded  o|  Soliman,  that  he  had  no  favou 
rite  j  but  among  the  principal  nobles  of  his 
court  was  Omaraddin. 

Omaraddin  had  two  daughters,  Almerine  and 
Shelimah.  At  the  birth  of  Almerine,  the  fairy 
Elfarina  had  prefided  }  and,  in  compliance  with 
the  importunate  and  reiterated  requeft  of  the 
parents,  had  endowed  her  with  every  natural 
excellence  both  of  body  and  mind,  and  decreed 
that  fhe  mould  be  fought  in  marriage  by  a  fo- 
vereign  prince. 

When  the  wife^of  Omaraddin  was  pregnant 
with  Shelimah,  the  fairy  Elfarina  was  again  in 
voked;  at  which  Farimina,  another  of  the 
aerial  kingdom,  was  offended.  Farimina  was 
inexorable  and  cruel ;  the  number  of  her  vota- 
lies,  therefore,  was  few.  Elfarina  was  plac 
able  and  benevolent  j  and  Fairies  of  this  cha 


racter  were  obferved  to  be  fuperior  in 
whether  becaule  it  is  the  nature  of  vice  to  de  - 
feat  its  own  purpole,  or  whether  the  calm  and 
equal  tenor  of  a  virtuous  mind  prevents  thofe 
miftakes  which  are  committed  in  the  tumult 
and  precipitation  of  outrageous  malevolence. 
But  Farimina,  from  whatever  caufe,  refolved 
that  her  influence  mould  not  be  wanting  j  flic 
therefore,  as  far  as  me  was  able,  precluded  the 
influence  of  Elfarina,  by  firft  pronouncing  the 
incantation  which  determined  the  fortune  of 
the  infant,  whom  fh-1  difcovered  by  divination 
to  be  a  girl.  Farimina,  that  the  innocent  ob 
ject  of  her  malice  might  be  defpifed  by  other,-, 
and  perpetually  employed  in  tormenting  her- 
feif,  decreed,  that  her  peribn  fhould  be  render 
ed  hideous  by  every  fpecies  of  deformity,  and 
that  all  her  wifhes  mould  fpontaneoufly  pro 
duce  an  oppofite  effect. 

The  parents  dreaded  the  birth  of  the  infant 
under  this  malediction,  with  which  Elfarina 
had  acquainted  them,  and  which  five  could 
not .  reverfe.  The  moment  they  beheld  if, 
they  were  folicitous  only  to  conceal  it  from 
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the  world  ;  they  confi.lcred  the  complicated  de 
formity  of  unhappy  Shelhnah,  as  fome  reproach 
to  themfelves  ;  and  as  they  could  not  hope  to 
change  her  appearance,  they  did  not  find  them- 
felvcs  interefted  in  her  felicity.  They  made 
no  rcqueft  to  Elfarina,  that  fhe  v-cuUl  by  any 
intellectual  endowments  alleviate  miferies  which 
they  fhould  not  participate,  but  feemed  con 
tent  that  a  being  fo  hideous  mould  fufterperpe-  , 
titd  difappointment ;  and,  indeed,  they  con 
curred  to  injure  an  infant  which  they  could  not 
behold  with  complacency,  by  lending  her  with 
only  one  attendant  to  a  remote  callle  which 
ilood  on  the  confines  erf  a  wood. 

Elfarina,  however,  did  not  thus  forfake  in 
nocence  in  diftrefs  ;  but  to  counterbalance  the 
evils  of  obfcurity,  neglect,  and  uglinefs,  (lie 
decreed,  that  to  the  tafle  of  Shelimah  the 
coarfeft  food  mould  be  the  moll  exquifite  dain 
ty  :  that  the  rags  which  covered  her,  fhould 
in  her  eftimation  be  equal  to  cloth  of  gold  ; 
that  me  mc'iild  prize  a  palace  lei's  than  a  cot 
tage  ;  and  that  in  thefe  circumftances  love 
Ihould  be  a  ftranger  to  her  breaft.  To  prevent 
the  vexation  which  would  arife  from  the  conti 
nual  difappointment  of  her  wifhes,  appeared  at 
rirfl  to  be  more  difficult :  but  this  was  at  length 
perfectly  effected  by  endowing  her  with  Content. 

While  Shelimah  was  immured  in  a  remote 
caftle,  neglected  and  forgotten,  every  city  in 
the  dominions  of  Soliman  contributed  to  deco 
rate  the  perlbn,  or  cultivate  the  mind,  of  AJ- 
irerine.  The  houfe  of  her  father  was  the  re- 
ibrtof  all  who  excelled  in  learning  of  whatever 
ciafs :  and  as  the  wit  of  Almerlne  was  equal 
to  her  beauty,  her  knowledge  was  foon  equal 
to  her  wit. 

Thus  accomplifhed,  Ihe  became  the  object 
of  univerfal  admiration  ;  every  heart  throbbed 
at  her  approach,  every  tongue  was  filent  when 
{he  fpoke ;  at  the  glance  of  her  eye  every 
cheek  was  covered  with  blufhes  of  diffidence  or 
denre,  and  at  her-  command  every  foot  became 
fwift  as  that  of  the  roe.  But  Almerine,  whom 
ambition  was  thus  jealous  to  obey,  who  was 
reverenced  by  hoary  wifdom,  and  beloved  by 
youthful  beauty,  was  perhaps  the  moll  wretch 
ed  of  her  fex.  Perpetual  adulation  had  made  her 
haughty  and  fierce  ;  her  penetration  and  deli 
cacy  rendered  almoft  every  object  offenfive  ; 
fhe  was  difgufted  with  imperfections  which 


others  could  not  difcover  ;.  her  breaft  was  cor 
roded  by  detonation,  when  others  were  foften- 
ed  by  pity  ;  me  loft  the  rv—frnefs'  of  fleep  by 
the  want  of  exercife,  and  the  relifh  of  food  by 
continual  luxury :  but  her  life  became  yet 
more  wretched,  by  her  fenfibility  of  *hat  paffion 
on  which  the  happineis  of  life  is  believed  chief- 
iy  to  depend. 

NouiMffin,  the  phyfician  of  Soliman,  was  of 
noble  birth,  and  celebrated  for  his  Ikill  through 
all  the  euft.  He  hudjuft  attained  the  meridian 
of  life  ;  his  peribn  was  graceful,  and  his  man 
ner  foft  and  iniinuating.  Among  many  others, 
by  whom  Almerine  had  been  taught  to  invefti- 
gate  nature,  NourafTin  had  acquainted  her  v 
the  qualities  of  trees  and  herbs.  Of  him  fhe 
learned,  how  an  innumerable  progeny  are  con 
tained  in  the  parent  plant  j  how  they  expand 
and  quicken  by  degrees ;  how  from  the  fame 
foil  each  imbibes  •a  different  juice,  which  rifing 
from  the  root  hardens  into  branches  above, 
fwells  into  leaves,  and  flowers,  and  fruits,  in 
finitely  various,in  colour,  and  tafte,  and  fmell  : 
of  power  to  repel  difeafes,  or  precipitate  the 
flroke  of  death. 

Whether  by  the  caprice  which  is  common  to 
violent  paffions,  or  whether  by  fome  potion 
Nouraffin  found  means  to  adminifter  to  his 
Icholar,  is  not  known  ;  but  of  Nouraliin  fhe 
became  enamoured  to  the  mofl  romantic  excefs. 
The  pleasure  with  which  fhe  had  before  reflect 
ed  on  the  decree  of  the  Fairy,  that  fhe  fhould 
be  fought  in  marriage  by  a  fovereign  prince, 
was  now  at  an  end.  It  was  the  cuftom  of  the 
nobles  to  prefent  their  daughters  to  the  king, 
when  they  entered  their  eighteenth  year  ;  an 
event  which  Almerine  had  often  anticipated 
with  impatience  and  hope,  but  now  wifhed  to 
prevent  with  fblicitude  and  terror.  The  pe 
riod  urged  forward,  like  every  thing  future, 
with  filent  and  irreliftible  rapidity,  at  length 
arrived.  The  curioiity  of  Soliman  had  been 
railed,  as  well  by  accidental  encomiums,  as  by 
the  artifices  of  Omaraddin,  who  now  hafled 
to  gratify  it  with  the  utmoft  anxiety  and 
perturbation :  he  difcovered  the  confufion  of 
his  daughter,  and  imagined  that  it  was  pro 
duced  like  his  own,  by  the  uncertainty  and  im 
portance  of  an  event,  which  would  be  deter 
mined  before  the  day  fhould  be  pafled.  He 
endeavoured  to  give  her  a  peaceful  ca/ifi- 
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cfence  in  the  promife  of  the  Fairy,  which  he 
v.-anted  himfelf ;  and  perceived  with  regret,  that 
her  diftrefs  rather  increafed  than  diminiflied : 
this  incident,  however,  as  he  had  no  fulpicion 
of  the  caufe.,  only  rendered  him  more  impatient 
of  delay;  and  Almerine,  covered  with  orna 
ments  by  which  art  and  nature  were  exhauited, 
was,  however  reluctant,  introduced  to  the  king. 

Soliman  was  now  in  his  thirtieth  year.  He 
had  1'at  ten  ycdrs  upon  the  throne,  and  for  the 
Iteadinefs  of  his  virtue  had  been  furn.imed  the 
JulK  He  had  hitherto  coniidered  the  gratifica 
tion  of  appetite  as  a  low  enjoyment,  allotted  to 
weaknefs  and  obfcurity;  and  the  exercife  of 
heroic  virtue,  as  the  fuperior  felicity  of  eminence 
and  power.  He  hud  as  yet  taken  no  wife ; 
nor  had  he  immured  in  his  palace  a  multitude 
of  unhappy  beauties,  in  whom  defire  had  no 
choice,  and  affection  no  object,  to  be  fuccef- 
fively  forfaken  after  unreiilted  violation,  and  at 
laft  fink  into  the  grave  without  having  anfwer- 
ed  any  nobler  purpofe,  than  fometimes  to  have 
gratified  the  caprice  of  a  tyrant,  whom  they 
faw  at  no  other  feafon,  and  whofe  prefence 
could  raife  no  paflion  more  remote  from  detef- 
tation  than  fear. 

Such  was  Soliman ;  who,  having  gazed  fome 
moments  upon  Almerine  with  filent  admirati- 
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on,  rofe  up,  and  turning  to  the  princes  who 
ftood  round  him — '  To  morrow,'  faid  he,  <  I 
'  will  grant  the  requelt  which  you  have  fo 
'  often  repeated,  and  place  a  beauty  upon  my 
'  throne,  by  whom  I  may  lianfmit  my  doiri- 
«  nion  to  potterity :  to-morrow,  the  daughter 
«  of  Omardddin  (hall  be  my  wife.' 

The  joy  with  which  Omaraddin  heard  this 
declaration,  was  abated  by  the  effeft  which  it 
produced  upon  Almerine  :  who,  after  fome  in 
effectual  {buggies  with  the  pyflions  whicn  agi 
tated  her  mind,  threw  heiielf  into  the  arms 
of  her  women,  and  hiirft  into  tears.  Soliman 
immediately  difmifled  his  attendants  ;  and 
taking  her  in  his  arms,  enquired  :~he  caufe  of 
her  diftrefs:  this,  however,  was  a  fecret,  which 
neither  her  pride  nor  her  fear  would  fuftYr  her 
to  reveal.  She  continued  filent  and  incor.ibla- 
ble;  and  Soliman,  though  he  fecre:ly  fufpefced 
fome  other  attachment,  yet  appeared  to  be  fa- 
tisfied  with  the  ftiggeftions  of  her  father,  that 
her  emotion  was  only  fuch  as  is  common  to  the 
fex  upon  any  great  and  unexpected  event.  He 
defifted  from  farther  importunity,  and  com 
manded  that  her  women  fhould  remove  her 
to  a  private  apartment  of  the  pahce,  and  that 
foe  mould  be  attended  by  his  phyfician  Nou- 
rainn. 


No.  CIV.     SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  3,  1753. 

-femita  eerie 


Tranquilly  per  "virtuttm  fatef  mica  vita. 
But  only  virtue  Jke-ivs  the  paths  of  peace. 


Juv. 


TXTOURASSIN,  who  had  already  learned 
.L  x!  what  had  happened,  found  his  defpair 
relieved  by  this  opportunity  of  another  inter 
view.  The  lovtrs,  however,  were  restrained 
from  condolence  and  confutation,  by  the  pre- 
fence  of  the  women,  who  could  not  be  difmif 
led  :  but  Nouraffin  put  a  fmall  vial  into  the 
hand  of  Almerine  as  he  departed,  and  told 
her,  that  it  contained  a  cordial,  which,  if  ad- 
miniftered  in  time,  would  infallibly  reftore  the 
chearfulnefs  and  vigour  that  me  had  loft.  Thefe 
words  were  heard  by  the  attendants,  though 
they  were  underftood  only  by  Almerine;  (he 
readily  comprehended,  that  the  potion  (he  had 
received  was  poifon,  which  would  relieve  her 
VOL.  II. 


from  languor  and  melancholy  by  removing  the 
caufe,  if  it  could  be  given  to  the  king  before 
her  marriage  was  compleated.  After  Nouraf 
fin  was  gone,  Hie  fat  ruminating  on  the  infe 
licity  of  her  fituation  and  the  dread ful  events 
of  the  morrow,  till  the  night  was  far  {pent ; 
and  then  exhaufted  with  perturbation  and 
watching,  flie  funk  down  on  the  fufa,  and  fell 
into  a  deep  fleep. 

The  king,  whofe  reft  had  been  interrupted 
by  the  effects  which  the  beauty  of  Almerine 
had  produced  upon  his  mind,  rofe  at  the  dawn 
of  the  day ;  and  fending  for  her  principal  atten 
dant  who  had  been  ordered  to  watch  in  her 
chamber,  eagerly  enquired  what  had  been  her  be- 
L  1 
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haviour,  and  whether  (he  had  recovered  from 
her  iiirprize.  He  was  acquainted,  that  (he  had 
lafely  fallen  afleep;  and  that  a  cordial  had  beert 
Itft  by  Nouraffin,  which  he  affirmed  would, 
if'  not  too  long  delayed,  fuddenly  recover  her 
from  languor  and  dejection,  and  which,  not- 
Withllanding,  Ihe  had  neglected  to  take.  Soli- 
man  derived  new  hopes  from  this  intelligence ; 
and  that  Ihe  might  meet  him  at  the  hour  of 
marriage,  with  the  chearful  vivacity  which  the 
cordial  of  NouiafTin  would  infpire,  he  ordered 
that  it  fliould,  without  alking  her  any  tjueltion, 
be  mixed  with  whatever  me  firft  drank  in  the 
morning. 

Almerine,  in  whofe  blood  the  long  continu 
ed  tumult  of  her  mind  had  produced  a  feverifh 
heat,  awaked  parched  with  third,  and  called 
eagerly  for  flierbet :   her  attendant,  having  firft 
emptied  the  rial  into  the  bowl,  as  me  had  been 
comiriamted  by  the  king,  presented   it  to  her, 
and  (he  drank  it  off.     As  ibon   as  flie  had  re- 
co Heeled  the  horrid  bufmefs   of  the  day,  flie 
milled   the  vial,    and   in   a  few   moments  me 
learned  how  it  had  been  applied.     The  Hidden 
terror  winch  now  feized  her,   haltened  the  effecl 
rtf  the   poilbn ;    and   flie  felt  already   the  fire 
kindled  in  her  veins;   by  which  iti  a  few  hours 
me  would  bedeftroyed.     Her  dilbrder  was  now 
apparent,  though  the  caufe  was  n.)t  fufpefted  : 
Nouramn  was  ag:mi  introduced,  stnd  acquaint 
ed  with  the  in'itake;  an  antidote  was  immedi 
ately  prepared  and  adminillered  j  and  Almerine. 
waited  rhe  event  in  agonies  oi   body  an;l  mind 
•  which   are  not  to  be  ctefcribed.     The  iilferrial 
commotion  every  inftant  uicreail-d  ;  Hidden  and 
intolerable  heat  find  cold  liicceeded  each  other; 
a;ul  in  ieis  than  all  hour,  ihe  WHS  coveied  with 
ulepiofy;   her  hair  fell*   her  head  1'wel led,   and 
e;ery  feature  in  her  countenance  was  diftorteJ. 
"Nouraflin,  who  was  doubtful  of  the  evtrit,  had 
withdrawn   to  conceal  his  contuhon  ;  and  AU 
iner'me,  not  knowing   that  thele  dreadful  ap 
pearances  were   the  prefixes  of  lecovery,  and 
mewed    that    the   fatal    etfecls  of    the   poiibn 
were  expelled  from   the  citadel   of  life>    con 
ceived  her  diflblution   to   be  near,  and   in  the 
agor.y  of  rsmorfc  and  tej-ror,  earneftly  requeft- 
td  iu  i«e  the  king.     Solim.in   nattily  entered 
1-er  apr.rtment,  and  beheld   the  ruins  of  her 
hcavty  with  aftonifhment,  which  every  moment 
irciertict'j    while  fhe  difcovered   the   mifchie; 


which  had    been   intended   againft  him,    and 
which  had  now  fallen  upon  her  own  head. 

Soliman,   after  he   had  recovered  from   his 
aftonifhment,    retired   to  his   own  apartment ; 
and   in   this  interval  of  rccolleclion,    he  foon 
difcovered  (hat  the  defire  of  beauty  had   fedu- 
ced  him  from  the  path  of  juftice,  and  that  he 
ought  to  have  difmifled  the   perfon   whofe  at- 
feclions    he  believed   to  have   another  objecl. 
He  did  not,  therefore,  take  away  the   life  of 
Nourafh'n  for  a  crime,  to  which  he  himielf  had 
furniihed  the  temptation  ;   but  as  fome  punifh- 
mtnt  was  necefTai  y  as  a  fanclion  to  the  laws,  he 
Condemned  him  to  perpetual  banifhment.     He 
Commanded  tl  at:  Almerine  (h^uld  be  lent  back 
to  her  father,  that  her  life  might  be  a  memo 
rial  of  his  folly  ;  and  he  determined,  if  polfible, 
to  atone  by  a  iecond  marriage  for  the  errors  of 
the  firft.     He  conlidered,  how  he  might  enforce 
and  i I luftratefolne general  precept ;  which  would 
contribute  more  to  the  felicity  of  his  people, 
than  his  leaving  them  a  fovereign  of  his  own 
blood ;  and  at  length  he  determined  to  publifh 
this  proclamation,  throughout  all  the  provinces 
of  his  empire :  '  Soliman,  whofe  judgment  has 
'  been  per/erted,  and  whofe  life  endangered, 
'  by  the  influence  and  the  treachery  of  unrivat- 
'  led  beauty,  is  now  refolved  to  place  equal  de- 
1  formity  upon   his  throne ;    that,    when  this 
'  event  is  recc  rdecl,  the  world  may  know,  that 
'  by  Vice  beauty  became  yet  more  odious  than 
'  uglinefs;  and  learn,  like  Soliman,  to  defpife 
'  that  excellence,    which,  without   Virtue,   is 
'  only  a  fptciotis  evil,  the  reproach  of  the  pof- 
'  feJir,  and  the  fnare   of  others*' 

Shelimah,  during  thefe  events,  experienced 
a  very  different  fortune.  She  remained,  till  fhe 
was  thiiteen  years  of  agej  in  the  caftle;  and  it 
happened  tha',  about  this  time,  the  perfon  to 
whole  care  flie  had  been  committed,  after  a 
mort  Ikknefs,  died.  Shelimah  imagined  that 
(lie  flept )  but  perceiving  that  all  attempts  to 
awaken  her  were  ineffectual,  and  her  ftock  of 
provifions  being  exhaulteii,  (he  found  means  to 
open  the  wicket,  and  wander  alone  into  the 
wood.  She  fatisficd  her  hunger  with  filch  ber 
ries  and  wild  fruits  as  (lie  found  ;  and  at  nl  *ht 
not  being  able  to  find  her  way  back,  flic  lav 
down  under  a  thicket  and  flept.  Here  flie  was 
awaked  early  in  the  morning  by  a  peafantj 
whofe  companion  happened  to  be  proof  againft 
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deformity.  The  man  alked  her  many  quefti- 
ons ;  but  her  anfwcrs  rather  increafing  than 
gratifying  his  curiofity,  he  fet  her  before  him 
on  his  beaft,  and  carried  her  to  his  houfe  in  the 
next  village,  at  thediftance  of  about  fix  leagues. 
Jn  his  family  (he  was  the  jeft  of  Ibme,  and  the 
pity  of  others  ;  me  was  employed  in  the  meaneft 
offices  ;  and  her  figure  procured  her  the  name  of 
Goblin.  But  amidft  all  the  dii&dvantages  of 
her  fituation,  me  enjoyed  the  utmoft  felicity  of 
food  and  reft ;  as  (he  formed  no  wimes,  (he 
differed  no  difappointment ;  her  body  was 
healthful,  and  her  mind  at  peace. 

In  this  ftation  me  had  continued  four  years, 
when  the  heralds  appeared  in  the  village  with 
the  proclamation  of  Soliman.  Shelimah  ran  out 
with  others  to  gaze  at  the  parade  :  me  liftened 
to  the  proclamation  with  great  attention ;  and, 
when  it  was  ended,  me  perceived  that  the  eyes 
of  the  multitude  were  fixed  upon  her.  One  of 
the  horfemen  at  the  fame  time  alighted,  and 
with  great  ceremony  intreated  her  to  enter  a 
chariot  which  was  in  the  retinue,  telling  her, 
that  me  was  without  doubt  the  perfon  whom 
Mature  and  Soliman  had  deftined  to  be  their 
queen.  Shelimah  replied  with  a  fmile,  that  me 
had  no  defire  to  be  great ;  «  But,*  faid  me,  «  if 

*  your  proclamation  be  true,  I  mould  rejoice 
'  to  be  the  inftrument  of  fuch  admonition  to 

*  mankind ;  and,  upon  this  condition,  I  wifh 
'  that  I  were  indeed  the  moft  deformed  of  my 

*  fpecies.'     The  moment  this  wifh  was  uttered, 
the  fpell  of  Farimina  produced  the  contrary  ef 
fect  :    her  fkin,  which  was  fcaly  and  yellow, 
became  fmooth  and  white,  her  ftature  was  per 
ceived  gradually  "to  increafe,  her  neck  role  like 
a  pillar  of  ivory,  her  bofom  expanded,  and  her 
waift  became  lefs ;  her  hair,  which  before  was 
thin  and  of  a  dirty  red,  was  now  black  as  the 
feathers  of  the  raven,  and  flowed  in  large  ring 
lets  on  her  fhoulders ;  the  moft  exquiiite  f'enfi- 
biiity  now  fparkled  in  her  eye,  her  cheeks  were 
tinged  with  the  blufhes   of  the  morning,  and 
her  lips  moiftened  with  the  dew  j  every  limb 
was  perfect,  and  every  motion  was  graceful. 
A  white  robe  was  thrown  over  her  by  an  invi- 
iible  hand  :   the  crowd  fell  back  in  aftonifhment, 
and  gazed  with  infatiable  curiofity  upon  fuch 
beauty  as  before  they  had  never  feen.     Shelimah 
was  not  lefs  aftonifhed  than  the  crowd :    /he. 
flood  a  while  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground  j 
and  finding  her  confufion  increafe,  would  have 


ictired  in  filence;  but  me  was  prevented  bythc 
heralds,  who  having  with  much  importunity 
prevailed  upon  her  to  enter  the  charior,  ie- 
turned  with  her  to  the  metropolis,  pr-clented 
her  to  Soliman,  and  related  the  prodigy. 

Soliman  looked  round  upon  the  affemhly, 
in  doubt  whether  to  profecute  or  relinquifh  his 
purpofe ;  when  Abbaran,  a  hoary  fage,  who 
had  prefided  in  the  council  of  his  father,  came 
forward,  and  placing  his  forehead  on  the  foot- 
ftool  of  the  throne— -<  Let  the  king,'  laid  he, 
4  accept  the  reward  of  virtue,  and  take  Sheii- 
4  mah  to  his  bed.  In  what  age,  and  in  what 
4  nation,  fhall  not  the  beauty  of  Shelimah  be 
4  honoured  ?  To  whom  will  it  be  tranfmittecl 
4  alone  ?  Will  not  the  ftory  of  the  wife  of  So- 
4  liman  defcend  with  her  name?  Will  :t  not  be 
'  known,  that  thy  defire  of  beauty  was  not 
'  gratified,  till  it  had  been  lubdued?  That  by 
4  an  iniquitous  purpofe  beauty  became  hideous, 
'  and  by  a  virtuoqs  wifh  deformity  became  fair?' 

Soliman,  who  had  fixed  his  eyes  upon  Sheli 
mah,  difcovered  a  mixture  of  joy  and  confufion 
in  her  countenance,  which,  determined  his 
choice,  and  was  an  earneft  of  his  felicity;  for 
at  that  moment,  Love,  who,  during  her  ftate 
of  deformity,  had  been  excluded  by  the  fairy 
Elfarina's  interdiction,  took  pcfleffion  of  her 
breaft. 

The  nuptial  ceremony  was  not  long  delayed, 
and  Elfarina  honoured  it  with  her  pretence. 
When  (he  departed,  (he  beftowed  on  both  her 
benediction ;  and  put  into  the  hand  of  Sheii- 
mah  a  fcroll  of  vellum,  on  which  was  this  in- 
icription  in  letters  of  gold  : 

4  Remember,  Sheiimah,  the  fate  of  Alme- 

*  rine,  who  ftill  lives  the  reproach  of  paien  al 
4  folly,    of   degraded    beauty,    and    perverted 
'  fenfe.      Remember  Almerine ;    and   let  her 

*  example  and   thy  own  experience  teach  thee, 
4  that  wit  and  beauty,  learning,  affluence,    and 
'  honour,  are  not  efiential  to  human  felicity  j 

*  with  thei'e  (he  was  wretched,  and  without 
4  them    thou    waft    happy.      The    advantages 
4  which  I  have  hitherto   beftowtd,,  mint   IK.VV 
4  be  obtained  by  an  effort  of  thy  own :   that 
4  which  gives  relifh   to  the  coarieft  fbuJ,    is 
4  Temperance;  the  apparel  and  the  d.vjting  or 
4  a  peaiant  and  a  prince,  are  equal  m  the  efti- 
4  mation  of  Humility  ;  and  the  torment  of  in- 
4  effectual  dehres  is  prevented,  by  the  rellg- 
«  nation  of  Piety  to  the  will  of  Heaven  j  ud- 
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'  vantages  which  are  in  the  power  of  every 
'  wretch  who  repines  at  the  unequal  diftribu- 
«  tion  of  good  and  evil,  and  imputes  to  Nature 
4  tiie  ulrecls  of  his  ov/n  folly.' 

The  king,  to  whom  SheJimah  communi 
cated  thefe  precepts  of  the  fairy,  caufed  them 
to  be  tranfcribed,  and  with  an  account  of 


the  events  which  hid  produced  them  diftii- 
buted  over  all  his  dominions-.  Precepts 
which  were  thus  enforced,  had  an  immedi 
ate  and  an  extenfive  influence ;  and  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  Soliman  and  of  Shelimah  was  thus 
communicated  to  the  multitudes  whom  they 
governed. 


No.  CV.     TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  6,  1753. 

Novam  comicam  Menandrus,  aqualefque  ejus  atatis  magis  quam  operis,  Philemon  ac  Diphilus*  et  /«, 
venere  intra  pauciffimos  annos,  neque  imitandum  reliquere,  VBLL.  PATERCUL. 

Menander,  together  ivit/t  Ptilemsn  and  DipMlui,  iv/to  mufl  be  named  with  him  rather  as  his  cmtem-- 
•Cranes  than  his  equals,  invented  within  t/ie  compafs  of  a  few  years  a  new  kind  of  comedy  emd 
left  it  beyond  the  reach  of  imitation. 


TO    THE    ADVENTURER. 


SIR, 


Toy  av 
OVTO; 


MORALITY,  tafte,  and  literature, 
fcarcely  ever  iuffered  more  irreparably, 
than  by  the  Icfs  of  the  comedies  of  Menander; 
fomt  of  whofe  fragments,  agreeable  to  my  pro- 
mife,  I  am  now  going  to  lay  before  you,  which 
I  mould  imagine  would  be  as  highly  prized  by 
the  curious,  as  was  the  Coan  Venus  which  Apel- 
les  left  imperfe6l  and  unfinished. 

Menander  was  celebrated  for  the  fweetnefs, 
brevity,  and  fententiouihefs  of  his  ftyle.  '  He 
4  was  fond  of  Euripides,'  fays  Quintilian,  '  and 
4  .nearly  imitated  the  manner  of  this  tragic 
'  writer,  though  in  a  different  kind  of  work. 
4  Me  is  a  complete  pattern  of  oratorial  excel- 
4  lencc  :  ita.  omnem  vitas  imaginem  expreffit, 
'  tanta  in  eo  inveniendi  copia,  et  eloquendi  fa- 
4  cultas  ;  ita  eft  omnibus  rebus,  peribnis,  af- 
'  feclibus,  accommodatus  :  fo  various  and  fojuft 

*  are  all  his  piclures  ol"  life  ;  fo  copious  is  his  in- 
<  vention,  ib   mafterly  his   elocution:   fo  won- 
4  derfullyis  he  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  fubjefts, 

*  perfons,  and  paflions.'     This  panegyric  re- 
f.t^ls   equal  honour  on   the  critic,  and  on  the 
comedian.     Qmntiiian  has   here   painted  fvle- 
•umdcr  with   as  lively  and  expreilivc   ftrokes, 
as    Mtr.ancer    had    rharaclerized    the    Athe 
nians. 

Jioiieau,  in  his  celebrated  eighth  Hit  ire,  has 
Kot  reprcier.ted  the  mitery  and  folly  of  man, 
lo  forcibly  or  humoroufly  as  Menander  : 


cit  eturav  ?.rt(>cc.  TT^air-x  oottfW  , 
,  ay  -sflat)  nq.  ecv  U7f!\  3uc.ua; 


a.v&6i7 


A1J  animals  are  more  happy,  and  have  mort 
understanding,  than  man.  Look,  for  in- 
ftance,  on  yonder  afs  ;  all  allow  him  to  be 
miferable  :  his  evils,  however,  are  not  brought 
on  him  by  himfelf  and  his  own  fault;  he 
feels  only  thofe  which  nature  has  inflicted. 
We,  on  the  contrary,  befides  our  nccefTiry 
ills,  draw  upon  ourfelves  a  multitude  of 
others.  We  are  melancholy,  if  any  perfon 
happen  to  fneeze;  we  are  angry,  if  any 
fpeak  reproachfully  of  us  ;  one  man  is  af 
frighted  with  an  unlucky  dream,  another  at 
the  hooting  of  an  owl.  Our  contentions, 
our  anxieties,  our  opinions,  our  ambition, 
our  laws,  are  all  evils,  which  we  curfelves 
have  fuperadded  to  nature. 

Comparifons  betwixt  the  conditions  of  the 
brutal  and  human  fpecies  have  been  frequently 
drawn  ;  but  this  of  Menander,  as  it  probably 
was  the  firlT,  fo  it  is  the  beft  I  have  ever  feen. 

If  this  paffage  is  admirable  for  the  vivacity 
and  feverity  of  its  fatire,  the  following  cer- 
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tainly  deferves  deeper  attention  for  weight  of 
lentiment,  and  fublimity  and  purity  of  moral. 


5  H  o/  £As<pfltvTa$,  « 
Ex/van  »o4iu  TO»  0to 


(At) 


He  that  offers  in  facrifice,  O  Pamphilus,  a 
multitude  of  bulls  and  of  goats,  of  golden 
veftments,  or  purple  garments,  of  figures  of 
ivory,  or  precious  gems  ;  and  imagines  by 
this  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  GOD,  is 
groffly  miftaken,  and  has  no  folid  under- 
Handing.  For  he  that  would  facrifice  with 
fuccefs,  ought  to  be  chafte  and  charitable, 
no  corrupter  of  virgins,  no  adulterer,  no 
robber  or  murderer  for  the  fake  of  lucre. 
Covet  not,  O  Pamphilus,  even  the  thread 
of  another  man's  needle;  for  GOD,  who  is 
nearthee,  perpetually  beholds  thy  actions. 

Temperance,  and  juftice,  and  purity,  are 
here  inculcated  in  the  ftrongeft  manner,  and 
upon  the  inoft  powerful  motive,  the  Omnifci- 
ence  of  the  DEITY,  at  the  fame  time  fuperfti- 
tion  and  the  jdolatry  of  the  heathen  are  art 
fully  ridiculed.  I  know  not  among  the  ancients 
any  paflage  that  contains  fuch  exalted  and  fpi- 
rituaJized  thoughts  of  religion.  Yet  if  thefe 
refined  fentiments  were  to  be  inferted  in  a  mo 
dern  comedy,  I  fear  they  would  be  rejected  with 
difdain  and  difapprobation.  The  Athenians 
could  endure  to  hear  GOD  and  Virtue  menti 
oned  in  the  theatre;  while  an  Englifh  and  a 
Chriftian  audience  can  laugh  at  adultery  as  a 
jeft,  think  obfcenity  wit,  and  debauchery  ami 
able.  The  murderer,  if  a  duellift,  is  a  man  of 
honour,  the  gamefter  underftands  the  art  of 
living,  the  knave  has  penetration  and  knows 
mankind,  the  fpendthrift  is  a  fellow  of  fine 
fpirit,  the  rake  has  only  robbed  a  frelh  country 
girl  of  her  innocence  and  honour,  the  jilt  and 
the  coquet  have  a  great  deal  of  vivacity  and  fire  ; 
but  a  faithful  hufband  is  a  dupe  and  a  cuckold, 


and  a  plain  country  gentleman  a  novice  and  a 
fool.  The  wietch  that  dared  to  ridicule  So 
crates  abounds  not  in  fo  much  falfe  fatire,  ri 
baldry,  obicenity,  and  blafphemy,  as  our  witty 
and  wicked  triumvirate,  Wycherly,  Congreve, 
and  Vanbrugh. 

Menander  has  another  very  remarkable  rel 
flection,  worthy  even  that  divine  religion, 
which  the  lad-mentioned  writers  fo  impotently 
endeavoured  to  deride.  It  relates  to  the  for- 
givenefs  of  enemies,  a  precept  not  totally  un 
known  to  the  ancient  fages,  as  hath  rafhly 
been  affirmed;  though  never  inculcated  with 
fuch  frequency,  fervor  and  cogency,  and  on 
motives  fo  weighty  and  efficacious,  as  by  the 
founder  of  the  Chriftian  Syftem. 

KH,%,  *> 


He,  O  Gorgias,  is  the  moft  virtuous  man, 
who  beft  knows  among  mortals  how  to  bear 
injuries  with  patience. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  alleviate  the  feri- 
oufnefs  of  thefe  moral  reflections  by  the  additi 
on  of  a  paflage  of  a  more  light  and  fprightly 
turn. 


O  pen  'E 
Av-«Kj, 

,  \      «^»      c 

hya  6  v 
T  «gyvj 
l<t£v<rct{ii 
Ei/%cci  rt 


t  XplfflfHtf  iwsti  Qtx; 
KCCJ  TO  %£v<ri'av  povai. 


T):STV, 


Epicharmus,  indeed,  calls  the  winds,  the  wa 
ter,  the  earth,  the  fun,  the  fire,  and  the 
ftars,  gods.  But  I  am  of  opinion,  that 
gold  and  filver  are  our  only  powerful  and 
propitious  deities.  For  when  once  you  haw 
introduced  thefe  into  your  houfe,  wifli  for 
what  you  will,  you  fliall  quickly  obtain  it; 
an  eftate,  a  habitation,  fervants,  plate, 
friends,  judges,  witnefles. 

From  thefe  fhort  fpecimens,  we  may  in  fome 
meafure  be  enabled  to  judge  of  Mcnandtr's  way 
of  thinking  and  of  writing;  remembering  al 
ways  how  much  his  elegajjce  is  injured  by  a 
plain  profaic  translation,  and  by  confidering 
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the  paffages  fingly  and  Separately,  without 
knowing  the  characters  of  the  perfonages  that 
ipoke  them,  and  the  aptnefs  and  propriety  with 
•which  they  were  introduced. 

The  delicacy  and  decorum  obferved  conftant- 
Jy  byMenander,  rendered  him  the  darling  writer 
of  the  Athenians,  at  a  time  when  the  Athe 
nians  were  arrived  at  the  height  of  profperity 
and  politenefs,  and  could  no  longer  relifh  the 
coarfe  railleries,  the  brutal  mirth,  and  illiberal 
wit,  of  an  indecent  Ariftophanes.  *  Menan- 
«  der,'  fays  Plutarch,  '  abounds  in  a  precious 

*  Attic  fait,  which  feems  to  have  been  taken 

*  from  the  fame  fea  whence  Venus  herfelf  arofe. 

*  But  the  fait  of  Ariftophanes  is  bitter,  dif- 

*  gufting,  and  corroiive.' 

There  are  two  circumftances  that  may  juftly 
give  us  a  mean  opinion  of  the  tafte  of  the  Ro 


mans  for  comic  entertainments:  that  in  the 
Auguftan  age  itfelf,  notwithftanding  the  cen- 
fure  of  Horace,  they  preferred  the  low  buf 
foonery  and  drollety  of  Plautus  to  the  delicacy 
and  civility  of  Terence,  the  faithful  copier  o^ 
Menander ;  and  that  Terence,  to  gratify  an  au 
dience  unacquainted  with  the  real  excellencies 
of  the  drama,  found  himfelf  obliged  to  viol  ;te 
the  fimplicity  of  Menander's  plots,  and  work 
up  two  ftories  into  one  in  each  of  his  co 
medies,  except  the  excellent  and  exa6l  He- 
cyra.  But  this  duplicity  of  fable  abound 
ing  in  various  turns  of  fortune,  neceflarity 
draws  off  the  attention  from  what  ought  to  be 
its  chief  objeft  in  a  legitimate  comedy,  Cha- 
rafter  and  Humour.  I  am,  Sir,  your  humble 
fervant, 

Z  PALJEOPHILUS. 


END   OF  THE  THIRD   VOLUME, 


THE 


ADVENTURE 


VOLUME    THE    FOURTH. 


No.  CVI.     SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  10,  1753. 


Quo  merit ure  ruis  ?—• 

Why  ivilt  thou  rujh  to  death  ?- 


V/RG. 
DRYDEN. 


HAVE  before  remarked  that  human  wit 
has  never  been  able  to  render  courage  con 
temptible  by  ridicule  i  though  courage,  as  it  is 
ibmetimes  a  proof  of  exalted  virtue,  is  alfo 
frequently  an  indication  of  enormous  vice  ;  for 
if  he  who  effeits  a  good  purpofe  at  the  rifque  of 
life,  is  allowed  to  have  the  ftrongeft  propeniity 
to  good,  it  mutt  be  granted,  that  he  who  at 
the  riique  of  lite  effects  an  evil  purpofe,  has 
an  equal  propenfity  to  evil.  But  as  ridicule 
has  not  diltinguimed  courage  into  virtue  and 
vice,  neither  has  it  yet  dirhnguifhed  infenfibi- 
lity  from  courage* 

Every  paffion  becomes  weak  in  proportion  as 
it  is  familiar  with  its  objecl.  Evil  muft  be 
confidered  as  the  objecl  of  fear  5  but  the  paflion 
is  excited  only  when  the  evil  becomes  probable, 
or,  in  other  words,  when  we  are  in  danger. 
As  the  fame  evil  may  become  probable  many 
ways,  there  are  feveral  fpecies  of  danger  t  that 
danger  to  which  men  are  continually  expofed, 
foon  becomes  familiar,  and  fear  is  no  longer 
excited.  This,  however,  muft  not  be  confi- 
dered  as  an  example  of  courage ;  for  equal  dan 
ger  of  any  other  kind  will  itill  produce  the 
fame  degree  of  fear  in  the  fame  mind. 

Mechanical  caufes  therefore  may  produce 
infenfibility  of  danger ;  but  it  is  abfurd  to  fup- 
pofe  that  they  can  produce  courage,  for  cou 
rage  is  an  effort  of  the  mind,  by  which  a  fenfe 
of  danger  is  furmounted;  and  it  cannot  be  faid, 
without  the  utmofl  perverfion  of  language, 


that  a  man  is  courageous,  merely  becaufe  he 
difcovers  no  fear  when  he  is  fenfible  of  no 
danger. 

It  is,  indeed,  true,  that  infenfibility  and 
courage  produce  the  lame  effe<5t ;  and  when  we 
fee  another  unconcerned  and  chearful  in  a  fitu- 
ation  which  would  make  us  tremble,  it  is  net 
ftrange  that  we  fhould  impute  his  tranquility 
to  the  ftrength  of  his  mind,  and  honour  his 
want  of  fear  with  the  name  of  courage.  And 
yet  when  a  mafon  whiftles  at  his  work  on  a. 
plank  of  a  foot  broad  and  an  inch  thick,  which 
is  fulpended  by  a  rafter  and  a  cord  over  a  pre 
cipice,  from  which  if  he  would  fall  he  would 
inevitably  perifh,  he  is  only  reconciled  by  habit 
to  a  fituation,  in  which  more  danger  is  geiu  - 
rally  apprehended  than  e.xifts;  he  has  acquired 
no  ftrength  of  mind,  by  which  a  fenle  of  dan 
ger  is  furmounted;  nor  has  he  with  refpecl;  to 
courage  any  advantage  over  him  who,  though 
he  would  tremble  on  the  fcaffold,  would  yet 
ftand  under  it  without  apprehenfion  j  for  the 
danger  in  both  fituations  is  nearly  equal,  and 
depends  upon  the  fame  incidents. 

But  the  lame  infenfibility  is  often  fubftituted 
for  courage  by  habit,  even  when  the  danger  is 
real,  and  in  thofe  minds  which  every  oth<r 
occafion  would  (hew  to  be  deftirute  of  forti 
tude.  The  inhabitants  of  Sicily  live  without 
terror  upon  the  declivity  of  a  volcano,  which 
the  ftranger  afcends  with  an  interrup  eJ  pac  , 
looking  round  at  every  ftep,  dc-i-jung  whetlur 
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to  go  forward  or  retire,  and  dreading  the  ca 
price  of"  the  flames  which  he  hears  roar  beneath 
him,  and  fees  iflue  at  the  fummit :  but  let  a 
woman,  who  is  thus  become  infenfible  to  the 
terrors  of  an  earthquake,  he  carried  to  the 
'mouth  of  the  mines  in  Sweden,  me  will  look 
down  into  the  abyfs  with  terror,  /lie  will  mud- 
der  at  the  thought  of  defcending  it,  and  trem 
ble  left  the  brink  mould  give  way. 

Againft  iafenfibility  of  real  danger  we  fhould 
not  be  lei's  watchful  than  againlt  unreafonable 
iear.  Fear,  when  it  is  juftly  proportioned  to 
its  objeft,  and  not  too  ftrong  to  be  governed  by 
reafon,  is  not  only  blamelefs  but  honourable; 
it  is  effential  to  the  perfection  of  human  nature, 
and  the  mind  would  be  as  defective  without  it 
as  the  body  without  a  limb.  Man  is  a  being 
expofed  to  perpetual  evil ;  every  moment  liable 
to  definition  by  innumerable  accidents,  which 
yet,  if  he  forelees,  he  cannot  frequently  pre 
vent  :  fear,  therefore,  was  implanted  in  his 
breaft  for  his  preservation  5  to  warn  him  when 
danger  approaches,  and  to  prevent  his  being 
precipitated  upon  it  either  by  wantonnels  or  in- 
auention.  But  thofe  evils  which,  without 
fear,  we  mould  not  have  forefeen,  when  fear 
becomes  exceflive  we  are  unable  to  (him ;  for 
cowardice  and  prefumption  are  equally  fatal, 
and  are  frequently  found  in  the  fame  mind. 

A  peafant  in  the  north  of  England  had  two 
fons,  Thomas  and  John.  Tom  was  taken  to 
fea  when  he  was  very  young,  by  the  matter  of 
a  fmall  veffel  who  lived  at  Hull ;  and  Jack  con  • 
tinued  to  work  with  his  father  till  he  was  near 
thirty.  Tom,  who  was  now  become  mafter  of 
a  linack  himfelf,  took  his  brother  on  board  for 
London,  and  promifed  to  procure  him  fume 
employment  among  the  fhipping  on  the  water- 
fide.  After  they  had  been  fome  hours  under 
fail,  the  wind  became  contrary,  and  blew  very 
frefh  ;  the  waves  began  immediately  to  fwell, 
dafliinat  with  violence  againft  the  prow,  whiten 
ed  into  foam.  Thevefle),  which  now  plitd  to 
windward,  lay  fo  much  on  one  fide,  that  the 
edge  was  frequently  under  water;  and  Jack, 
who  expected  it  to  overfet  every  moment,  was 
feized  with  terror  which  he  could  not  conceal. 
He  earnellly  rcquefted  of  Tom,  that  the  fiils 
might  be  taken  in ;  and  lamented  the  folly 
that  had  expofed  him  to  the  violence -of  a 
temped,  from  winch  he  Could  not  without 
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a  miracle  efcape.  Tom,  with  afovereign  con 
tempt  of  his  pufillanimity,  derided  his  diftrefs  ; 
and  Jack  on  the  contrary,  admired  the  bravery 
of  Tom  and  his  crew,  from  whofe  countenances 
and  behaviour  he  at  length  derived  fome  hope  ; 
he  believed  he  had  deferved  the  reproach  which 
he  fuffered,  and  defpifed  himfelf  for  the  fear 
which  he  could  not  make  off.  In  the  mean  time 
the  gale  increafed,  and  in  lefs  than  an  hour  it 
blew  a  ftorm.  Jack,  who  watched  every  coun 
tenance  with  the  utmoft  attention  and  folicitude, 
thought  that  his  fears  wefe  now  juftified  by  the 
looks  of  the  failors :  he  therefore  renewed  his 
complaint,  and  perceiving  his  brother  ftill  un 
concerned,  again  intreated  him  to  take  every 
poflible  precaution,  and  not  increafe  their  dan 
ger  by  prefiimption.  In  anfwer  to  thefe  re- 
monftrances  he  received  fuch  confolation  as  one 
lord  of  the  creation  frequently  adminifters  to 
another  in  the  depth  of  his  diftrefs ;  <  P/haw, 
'  damme,  you  fool,'  fays  Tom,  '  don't  be 
'  dead  hearted :  the  more  fail  we  carry,  the 
'  foener  we  mall  be  out  of  the  weather.'  Jack's 
fear  had  indeed  been  alarmed  before  he  was  in 
danger;  but  Tom  was  infenfible  of  the  danger 
when  it  arrived:  he,  therefore  continued  his 
courfe  exulting  in  the  fuperiority  of  his  cou 
rage,  and  anticipating  in  the  triumph  of  his 
vanity  when  they  mould  come  on  more.  But 
the  fails  being  ftill  furead,  a  fudden  guft  bore 
away  the  mart,  which  in  its  fall  fo  much  injured 
the  helm,  that  it  became  impoffible  to  fteer,  and 
m  a  very  fhort  time  afterwards  the  veflel  ftruck. 
The  firft  moment  in  which  Tom  became  fenfi- 
ble  of  danger,  he  was  feen  to  be  totally  defti- 
tufe  of  courage.  When  the  veflel  ftruck, 
Jack,  who  had  been  ordered  under  hatches, 
came  up,  and  found  the  hero,  whom  he  had  fo 
lately  regarded  with  humility  and  admiration, 
fitting  on  the  quarter  deck,  wringing  his  hands, 
and  Uttering  incoherent  and  clamorous  excla 
mations.  Jack  now  appeared  more  calm  than 
before,  and  aflced,  if  any  thing  could  yet  be 
done  to  fave  their  lives.  Tom  replied  in  a  fran 
tic  tone,  that  they  might  poflibly  float  to  landon 
fomepartsof  the  wreck  ;  and  catching  up  an  axe, 
inftead  of  attempting  to  difengage  themaft,  he 
began  to  ftave  the  boat.  Jack,  whofe  reafon 
was  ftill  predominant,  though  he  had  been 
afraid  too  foon,  faw  that  Tom  in  his  frenzy  was 
about  to  cut  off  their  hft  hope  ;  he  therefore 
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caught  hold  of  his  arm,  took  away  "the  axe  by 
force,  affifted  the  failors  in  getting  the  boat  into 
the  water,  perfuaded  his  brother  to  quit  the  veffel, 
and  ia  about  four  hours  they  got  fafe  on  fhore. 

If  the  veffel  had  weathered  the  florin,  Tom 
would  haye  been  deemed  a  hero,  and  Jack  a 
coward  :  but  I  hope  that  none,  whom  I  have 
led  into  this  train  of  thought,  will,  for  the 
future,  regard"  infenfibility  of  danger  as  an  in 
dication  of  courage  ;  or  impute  cowardice  to 
thole  whofe  fear  is  not  inadequate  to  its  objtcl, 
or  too  violent  to  anfwer  its  purpofe. 

There  is  one  evil  of  which  multitudes  are 
in  perpetual  danger  j  an  evil,  to  which,  every 
other  is  as  the  drop  of  the  bucket,  and  the  duft 
of  the  balance ;  and  yet  of  this  danger  the 
greater  part  appear  to  be  totally  infenhble. 

Every  man  who  waftes  in  negligence  the  day 
of  falvation,  (lands  on  the  brink  not  only  of 
the  grave  but  of  hell.  That  the  danger  of  all 
is  imminent,  appears  by  the  terms  that  Infinite 
Wifdom  has  chofen  to  exprefs.the  conduft  by 
which  alone  it  can  be  efcaped  ;  it  is  called  '  a 
*  race,  a  watch,  a  work  to  be  wrought  with 


'  fear  and  trembling,  a  ftrife  unto  blood,  and 
*  a  combat  with  whatever  can  feduce  or  terrify, 
'  with  the  pleafures  of  fenfe  and  the  power  of 
'  angels.'  The  moment  in  which  we  (hall  be 
fnatched  from  the  blink  of  this  gulph,  or 
plunged  to  the  bottom,  no  power  can  either 
avert  or  retard  ;  it  approaches  filent,  indeed,  as 
the  flight  of  time,  but  rapid  and  irrefiftibleasths 
courfe  of  a  comet."  That  dreadful  evil,  which, 
with  equal  force  is  called  the  Second  Death,  mould 
not,  furely,  be  difregarded,  merely  becaufe  it  ha3 
been  long  impending ;  and  as  there  is  no  equiva 
lent  for  which  a  man  can  reafonably  determine  to 
fuffer,  itcannotbeconfideredastheobjeftof  cou 
rage.  How  it  may  be  borne,  mould  not  be  the  en 
quiry,  buthowitmaybemunned.  And  if  in  this 
daring  age  it  is  impoflible  to  prepare  for  eter 
nity,  without  giving  up  the  character  of  a  hero, 
no  reafonable  being,  furely,  will  be  deterred 
by  this  confideratiort  from  the  attempt ;  for 
who  but  an  infant,  or  an  ideot,  would  give  up 
his  paternal  inheritance  for  a  feather,  or  re 
nounce  the  acclamations  of  a  triumph  for  the 
tinkling  of  a  rattle  ? 
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^-Sul)  judice  Us  eft.  HOR< 

And  of  their  <vain  difyutings  find  no  end* 


FRANCIS* 


If  T  has  been  fometimes  aflced  by  thofe  who 
A  find  the  appearance  of  wifdom  more  eaiily 
attained  by  queftions  than  folutions,  how  it 
comes  to  pal's  that  the  world  is  divided  by  fuch 
difference  of  opinion  5  and  why  men,  equally 
reafonable,  and  equally  lovers  of  truth,  do  not 
always  think  in  the  fame  manner  ? 

With  regard  to  fimple  propofitions,  where 
the  terms  are  understood,  and  the  whole  fubje£l 
is  comprehended  at  once,  there  is  fuch  an  uni 
formity  of  fentiment  among  all  human  beings* 
that,  for  many  ages,  a  very  numerous  fet  of 
notions  were  fuppofed  to  be  innate,  or  neceffa- 
rily  co-exiftent  with  the  faculty  of  reafon  j  it 
being  imagined,  that  univerfal  agreement  could 
proceed  only  from  the  invariable  dictates  of  the 
univerfal  parent. 

In  queftions  diffufe  and  compounded,  this 
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fimilarity  of  determination  is  no  longer  to  be 
expefted.  At  our  firft  fally  into  the  intellec 
tual  world,  we  all  march  together  along  ontf 
ftraight  and  ope'n  road ;  but  as  we  proceed, 
further  and  wider  profpe£ts  open  to  our  view, 
every  eye  fixes  upon  a  different  fcene  ;  we  di-< 
vide  into  various  paths,  and,  as  we  move  for 
ward,  are  ftill  at  a  greater  diftance  from  each 
other.  As  a  queftion  becomes  more  compli 
cated  and  involved,  and  extends  to  a  greater 
number  of  relations,  difagreement  of  opinion 
will  always  be  multiplied  5  not  becaufe  we  are 
irrational,  but  becaufe  we  are  finite  beings,  fur- 
niftied  with  different  kinds  of  knowledge,  exert 
ing  different  degrees  of  attention,  one  difcovering 
confequences  which  efcape  another,  none  taking 
in  the  whgle  concatenation  of  caufes  and  effects, 
and  moft  comprehending  but  a  very  fmall  pat's 
M  ra. 
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each  comparing  what  he  obferves  with  a  differ 
ent  criterion,  and  each  referring  it  to  a  different 
purpofe. 

Where  then  is  the  wonder,  that  they  who  fee 
only  a  fmall  part,  mould  judge  erroneoufly  of 
the  whole  ?  or  that  they  who  fee  different  and 
difumilar  parts,  mould  judge  differently  from 
each  other  ? 

Whatever  has  various  refpccts,  mult  have 
irarious  appearances  of  good  and  evil,  beauty 
or  deformity  ;  thus  the  gardener  tears  up  as  a 
weed  the  plant  which  the  pliyfician  gathers  as  a 
medicine ;  and  '  a  general,'  fays  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby,  '  will  look  with  pleai'tire  over  a  plain., 

*  as  a  fit  place  on   which  the  fate  of  einpires 

*  might  be  decided  in  battle,  which  the  farmer 

*  will    defpife    as    bleak  and    barren,    neither 

*  fruitful  of  pafturage,  nor  fit  for  tillage.' 
Two  men  examining  the  fame  queftion,  pro 
ceed  commonly  like  the  phyfician  and  gardener 
in  felecYing  herbs,  or  the  farmer  and  hero  look 
ing  on  the  plain  :   they  Bring  minds  imprefled 
with    different  notions,  and  direct  their  inqui 
ries  to  different  ends  ;    they  form,  therefore, 
contrary  concluficns,  and  each  wonders  at  the 
other's  abfurdity. 

We  have  lefs  reafoa  to  be  furpmtd  w  of 
fended  when  we  find  others  differ  from  us  in 
opinion,  becaufe  we  very  often  differ  from  our- 
felves.  How  often"  we  alter  our  minds,  we  do 
not  always  remark ;  becaufe  thethange  is  fomc- 
tfmes  made  imperceptibly  and  gradually,  and 
the  laft  conviction  effaces  all  memory  of  the 
former:  yet  every  man,  accuftomed  from  time 
to  time  to  take  a  fiirvey  of  his  own  notions, 
will,  by  a  flight  retrofpeftion,  be  able  to  dif- 
cover  that  his  mind  has  Buffered  many  revolu 
tions  5  that  the  fame  things  have  in  the  feveral 
parts  of  his  life  been  condemned  and  approved, 
purfued  and  fhunned  ;  and  that  on  many  occa-. 
fions,  even  when  his  practice  has  been  fteady, 
his  mind  has  been  wavering,  and  he  has  per- 
filled  in  a  fcheme  of  action,  rather  becaufe  he 
feared  the  cenfure  of  inconftancy,  than  becaflfe 
he  was  always  pleafed  with  his  own  choice. 

Of  the  different  faces  fttewn  by  the  fame 
objects  as  they  are  viewed  on  oppofite  fides, 
and  of  the  different  inclinations  which  they 
muft  conftantly  rnife  in  him  that  contemplates 
them,  a  more  ftriking  example  cannot  eafily 
be  found  than  two  Greek  epigrammatifts  will 
afford  us  in  their  accounts  of  human  life, 


which  I  fhaJI  lay  before  the  reader  in  Engliftf 
profe. 

Pofidippus,  a  comic  poet,  utters  this  com 
plaint  :  <  Through  which  of  the  paths  of  life 
'  is  it  eligible  to  parV?  In  public  affemblies 
'  are  debates  and  troublefome  affairs ;  domef- 
'  tic  privacies  are  haunted  with  anxieties  ;  irt 
'  the  country  is  labour  5  on  the  fea  is  terror  : 
'  in  a  foreign  country  he  that  has  money  muft 
'  live  in  fear,  he  that  wants  it  muft  pine  in 
'  uiftrefs.  Are  you  married  ?  you  are  troubled 

*  with  fufpicions.      Are  you  fingle  ?  you  Ian- 
'  guifh  in   folittide.       Children  occafion  toil, 
'  and  a  childleis  life  is  a  ftate  of  deftitution  ; 
'  the   time  of  yoxith   is  a  time  of  folly ;    ant! 
1  grey  hairs  are  loaded  with  infirmity.     This 
"'  choice  only,    therefore,  can  be  made,  either 
'  never  to  receive  being,    or  immediately  to 

*  lofe  it.' 

Such  and  fo  gloomy  is  the  profpect  which 
Pofidippus  has  laid  before  us.  Bbt  we  are  not 
to  acquiefce  too  haftily  in  his  determination 
againft  the  value  of  exiftence  :  for  Metrodo- 
rus,  a  philofopher  of  Athens,  has  fh'ewn,  that 
life  has  pleafures  as  well  as  pains  ;  and  having 
exhibited  the  prefent  ftate  of  man  in  brighter 
colours-,  draws,  with  equal  appearance  of  rea- 
fon,  a  contrary  conclufion. 

4  Yoti  may  pafs  well  throivgh  any  of  the 
'  paths  of  life.  In  'public  afferrrblies  are  ho- 
'  iiours  and  tranfactionsof  wifdom  ;  in  domeftic 
t  privacy  is  ftillnefs  and  quiet ;  in  the  country 
'  are  the  beauties  of  nature ;  on  the  fea  is  the 

*  hope  of  gain  ;  in  a  foreign  land,  he  that  is 
'  rich  is  honoured,  he  that  is  poor  may  keep  his 
'  poverty  fecret.     Are  you  married  ?  yo\i  have 

*  a  cheerful   houfe.     Are  you  fingle?  you  are 

*  unincambered  :   children  are  objects  of  affec- 

*  tion ;  robe  without  children  is  to  be  without 
(  care ;  the  time  of  youth  is  the  time  of  vigour, 
'  and  gray  hairs  are  made  venerable  by  piety. 
'  It  will,  therefare,    never  be   a  wife   man's 
'  choice,  either  not  to  obtain  exiftence,  or  to 
'  lofe  it  ;  for  every  ftate  of  life  has  its  felicity.' 

In  thcfe  epigrams  are  included raoft  of  thequef- 
tions  whichhave  engaged  the  fpeoulations  of  tlie 
enquirers  after  happinefs  5  and  though  they  will 
not  much  af  lift  our  determinationSjthey  may,  per 
haps,  equally  promote  our  quiet,  byfhewingthaf 
noabfolute  determination  ever  can  be  formed. 

Whether  a  public  ftation,  or  private  life. 
be  defirable,  has  always  been  debated,  We 
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fee  here  both  the  allurements  and  difcou- 
ragements  of  civil  employments :  on  one 
fide  there  is  trouble,  on  the  other  honour : 
the  management  of  affairs  is  vexations  and  dif 
ficult,  but  it -4s  the  only  duty  in  which  wiillom 
can  be  confpicuouily  difplayed  :  it  mull  then 
ftill  be  kft  to  every  man  to  chufe  either  cafe 
or  glory  j  nor  can  any  general  precept  be  given, 
fince  no  man  can  be  happy  by  the  preicription 
of  another. 

Thus,  what  is  faid  of  children  by  Pofidip- 
pus,  '  that  they  are  occafions  of  fatigue ;'  and 
by  Metrodorus,  *  that  they  are  objects  of  af- 
*  fection  ;'  is  equally  certain;  but  whether 
they  will  give  moft  pain  or  pleafure,  muft  de 
pend  on  their  future  conduct  and  difpofitioris., 
on  many  caufes  over  which  the  parent  can  have 
-little  influence:  there  is,  therefore,  room  for 
^11  the  caprices  of  imagination,  and  dcfire  mult 
be  proportioned  to  the  hope  or  fear  that  mail 
happen  to  predominate. 

Such  is  the  uncertainty  in  which  we  are  always 
likely  to  remain  with  regard  toqueftions  where 
in  we  have  moft  interelt,  and  which  every  day 
affords  us  frem  opportunity  to  examine  :  'we 
jrmy  examine,  indeed,  but  we  never  can  de 
cide,  becaufe  our  faculties  are  unequal  to  the 
fubject :  we  fee  a  little,  and  form  an  opinion ; 
we  fee  more,  and  change  it. 

This  ineonftancy  and  unlteadinefs,  to  which 
vte  muft  fo  often  find  ourfelves  liable,  ought 
.certainly  to  teach  us  moderation  and  forbear- 
iance  towards  thofe  who  <:annot  accommodate 
themfelves  to  our  fentiments  :  if  they  are  de 
ceived,  we  have  no  right  to  attribute  their  raif- 
iake  to  obftinacy  or  negligence,  becauie  we 
likewife  have  been  mistaken  ;  we  may,  perhaps, 
3gain  change  our  own  opinion  ;  and  what  excull- 


(hall  we  be  able  to  find  for  avcnion  and  ma 
lignity  conceived  againft  him,  whom  we  fhail 
then  find  to  have  committed  no  fault,  and  who 
offended  us  only  by  refufing  to  follow  us  inty 
error  ? 

It  may  likewife  contribute  to  fof'.:n  that  re- 
fentment  which  pride  naturally  ;  .lif-.-s  againit 
oppofition,  if  we  confider,  that  he  \\!;o  diltlrs 
from  us,  does  not  always  contradict  us ;  he  has 
one  view  of  an  object,  and  we  have  another  ; 
each  defcribes  what  he  fees  with  equal  fidelity, 
and  each  regulates  his  fteps  by  his  own  eyes  : 
one  man  with  Poiidippus,  looks  on  celibacy 
as  a  ftate  of  gloomy  folitude,  without  a  part 
ner  in  joy  or  a  comforter  in  Ibrrow  j  the  other 
confiders  itj  with  Metrodorus,  as  a  ftate  free 
from  incumbrances,  in  which  a  man  is  at  li 
berty  to  chufe  his  own  gratifications,  to  re 
move  from  place  to  place  in  qufjft  of  pleafure, 
and  to  think  of  nothing  but  merriment  and 
diverfion  :  full  of  thefe  notions  one  haftens  to 
chufe  a  wife,  and  the  other  laughs  at  his  rafh- 
nefs,  or  pities  his  ignorance  :  yet  it  is  poi'- 
fible  that  each  is  right,  but  that  each  is  right 
only  for  hirufelf. 

Life  is  not  the  object  of  fcience :  we  fee  a 
little,  very  little  ;  and  what  is  beyond  we  on 
ly  can  conjecture.  If  ,\ve  enquire  of  thofe 
who  have  gone  before  us,  we  receive  finall  fa- 
tisfa&ion  ;  fome  have  travelled  life  without  ob- 
fervation,  and  fome  willingly  mi  Head  us.  Ths 
only  thought,  therefore,  on  which  we  can  re- 
poie  with  comfort,  is  that  which  prefents  to 
us  the  care  of  Providence,  whole  eye  takes  iu 
the  whole  of  things,  and  under  whofe  directi 
on  all  involuntary  errors  will  terminate  in  hup- 
pinefs. 
T 
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Nobis,  cum  Jimul  ocdii:t  bre*vis  lux, 

Nox  eft  ptrpetuo  una  dormienda.  CATULLUS. 

Whea  once  the  Jhort-litfd  mortal  dies, 

A  night  eternaljeals  his  eyes.  ADDISON. 


IT  may  have  been  obferved  by  every  reader, 
that  there  are  certain  topics  which  never 
are  exhaufted.  Of  fome  images  and  fenti- 
ments  the  mind  of  man  may  be  faid  to  be  en 
amoured  ;  it  meets  them,  however  often  they 
occur,  with  the  fame  ardour  which  a  lover  feels 
at  the  Cght  of  his  miftrefs,.  and  parts  from 


them  with  the  fame  regret  when    they  can   no 
longer  be  enjoyed, 

Of  this  kind  are  many  defcriptions  which 
the  poets  have  transcribed  from  each  other,  and 
their  fucceffors  will  probably  copy  to  the  end 
of  time ;  which:  will  continue  to  engage,  or,  as 
the  French  term  it,  to  flatter  the  imagination, 
M  m  z 
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tion,  as  long  as  human  nature  mall  remain  the 
lame. 

When  a  poet  mentions  the  fpring,  we  know 
that  the  zephyrs  are  about  to  whilper,  that  the 
groves  are  to  recover  their  verdure,  the  linnets 
to  warble  forth  their  notes  of  love,  and  the 
flocks  and  herds  to  frifk  over  vales  painted  with 
£owers  ;  yet  who  is  there  fo  infenfible  of  the 
beauties  of  nature,  fo  little  delighted  with  the 
renovation  of  the  world,  as  not  to  feel  his 
heart  bound  at  the  mention  of  the  fpring  ? 

When  night  overfhadows  a  romantic  fcene, 
all  is  ftillnefs,  filence,  and  quiet }  the  poets 
of  the  grove  ceaie  their  melody,  the  moon 
towers  over  the  world  in  gentle  majefty,  men 
forget  their  labours  and  their  cares,  and  every 
paillon  and  purfuit  is  for  a  while  fufpended. 
AH  this  we  know  already,  yet  we  hear  it  re 
peated  without  wearinefs  j  becaufe  fuch  is  ge 
nerally  the  life  of  man,  that  he  is  pleafed  to 
think  on  the  time  when  he  fliall  paufc  from  a 
fenfe  of  his  condition. 

When  a  poetical  grove  invites  us  to  its  co 
vert,  we  know  that  we  mail  find  what  we  have 
already  feen,  a  limpid  brook  murmuring  over 
pebbles,  a  bank  diverfified  with  flowers,  a  green 
arch  that  excludes  the  fun,  and  a  natural  grot 
iliaded  with  myrtles  j  yet  who  can  forbear  to 
enter  the  pleafing  gloom,  to  enjoy  coolnefs  and 
privacy,  and  gratify  liimfelf  once  more  by 
Jcenes  with  which  nature  has  formed,  him.  to 
be  delighted  ? 

Many  moral  fentiments  likewife  are  fo  adap 
ted  to  our  date,  that  we  find  approbation  when- 
fver  they  folicit  it,  and  are  feldpm  read  with 
out  exciting  a  gentle  emotion  in  the  mind  ; 
fuch  is  the  comparifon  of  the  life  of  man  with 
the  duration  of  a  flower,  a  thought  which, 
perhaps,  every  nation  has  heard  warbled  in  its 
pwn  language,  from  the  Infpired  Poets  of  the 
Hebrews  to  our  own  times  :  yet  this  companion 
muft  always  pleafe,  becaule  every  heart  feels 
its  juftnefs,  and  every  hour  confirms  it  by  ex 
ample. 

Such  likewife  is  the  precept  that  direcls  us 
to  ufe  the  preient  hour,  and  refer  nothing  to  a 
tliftant  time,  which  we  are  uncertain  whether 
we  )ha!l  reach  ;  this  every  moralift  may  venture 
to  inculcate,  btrcaufe  it  will  always  be  approv 
ed,  ;ind  bcraufe  it  is  always  forgotten. 

This  rule  is,  indeed,  every  day  enforced,  by 
arguments  more  powerful  thac  the  diflertations 


of  moralifts :  we  fee  men  pleafing  themfelves 
with  future  happinels,  fixing  a  certain  hour 
for  the  completion  of  their  wifties,  and  perifli- 
ing  fome  at  a  greater  and  ibme  at  a  lels  dittance 
from  the  happy  time  ;  all  complaining  of  their 
difappointment,  and  lamenting  that  they  had 
fufFered  the  years  which  Heaven  allowed  them 
to  pafs  without  improvement,  and  deferred  the 
principal  purpofe  of  their  lives  to  the  time 
when  life  itfelf  was  to  forfake  them. 

It  is  not  only  uncertain  whether  through  all 
the  cafualties  and  dangers  which  befet  the  life, 
of  man,  we  ftiall  be  able  to  reach  the  time  ap 
pointed  for  happinefs  or  wifdom  ;  but  it  is 
likely,  that  whatever  now  hinders  us  from  do 
ing  that  whieh  our  reafon  and  confcience  de 
clare  neceflary  to  be  done,  will  equally  obftruft 
us  in  times  to  come.  It  is  eafy  for  the  imagi. 
nation,  operating  on  things  not  yet  exifting, 
to  pleafe  itfelf  with  fcenes  of  unmingled  feli 
city,  or  plan  out  courfes  of  uniform  virtue  : 
but  good  and  evil  are  in  real  life  infeparably 
united  ;  habits  grow  ftronger  by  indulgence  ; 
and  reafon  lofes  her  dignity,  in  proportion  as 
me  has  oftner  yielded  to  temptation  :  «  He  that 
*  cannot  live  well  ro,day,'  fays  Marfhal,  '  will 
«  be  lefs  qualified  to  live  well  to-morrow.' 

Of  the  uncertainty  of  every  human  good, 
every  human  being  feems  to  be  convinced ; 
yet  this  uncertainty  is  voluntarily  increafed 
by  unneceflary  delay,  whether  we  refpecl  ex 
ternal  caufes,  or  confider  the  nature  of  our 
own  minds.  He  that  now  feel*  a  defire 
to  do  right,  and  wifiies  to  regulate  his  life 
according  to  his  reafon^  is  hot  lure  that,  at 
any  future  time  aflignable,  he  mail  be  able  to 
rekindle  the  fame  ardour ;  he  that  has  now  an 
opportunity  offered  him  of  breaking  loolc  from 
vice  arid  folly,  cannot  know  but  that  he  mall 
hereafter  be  more  entangled,  and  rtruggle  for 
freedom  without  obtaining  it. 

We  are  fo  unwilling  to  believe  any  thing  to 
our  own  difadvantage,  tha.t  we  will  always 
imagine  the  perfpicacity  of  our  judgment  and 
the  ftrength  of  our  refolution  more  likely  to 
increafe  than  to  grow  lei's  by  time  ;  and  there 
fore  conclude,  that  the  will  to  purfue  laudable 
purpofes  will  be  always  feconded  by  the  power. 

But  however  we  may  be  deceived  in  calcu 
lating  the  ftrength  of  our  faculties,  we  cannot 
doubt  the  uncertainty  of  that  life  in  which 
they  mull  be  employed  ;  we  fee  every  day  th,e 
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unexpe&ed  death  of  our  friends  and  our  ene 
mies,  we  fee  new  graves  hourly  opened  for 
men  older  and  younger  than  ourfelves,  for  the 
cautious  and  the  carelels,  the  diflblute  and  the 
temperate,  for  men  who  like  us  were  providing 
to  enjoy  or  improve  hours  now  irreverfibly  cut 
off;  we  fee  all  this,  and  yet,  inftead  of  liv 
ing,  let  year  glide  after  year  in  preparations  to 
live. 

Men  are  fo  frequently  cut  off  in  the  midft  of 
their  projects,  that  fudden  death  caufes  lit 
tle  emotion  in  them  that  behold  it,  unlefs  it  be 
imprefled  upon  the  attention  by  uncommon  cir- 
cumftances.  I,  like  every  other  man,  have 
feen  ambition  fink  in  its  triumphs,  and  beauty 
perifh  in  its  bloom ;  but  have  been  feldom  fo 
much  affected  as  by  the  fate  of  Euryalus, 
whom  I  lately  loft  as  I  began  to  love  him. 

Euryalus  had  for  fome  time  flourifhed  in  a 
lucrative  profefiion ;  but  having  fuffered  his 
imagination  to  be  fired  by  an  unextinguifhable 
curiofity,  he  grew  weary  of  the  fame  dull  round 
of  life,  refolved  to  harafs  himfelf  no  longer 
with  the  drudgery  of  getting  money,  but  to 
quit  his  bufinefs  and  his  profit,  and  enjoy  for 
a  few  years  the  pleafures  of  travel.  His  friends 
heard  him  proclaim  his  refolution  without  fuf- 
pefting  that  he  intended  to  purfue  it ;  but  he 
was  conftant  to  his  purpofe,  apd  with  great  ex 
pedition  clofed  his  accounts  and  fold  his  move- 
ables,  parted  a  few  days  in  bidding  farewel  to 
his  companions,  and,  with  all  the  eagernefs  of 
romantic  chivalry,  crofled  the  fea  in  fearch  of 
happinefs.  Whatever  place  was  renowned  in 
ancient  or  modern  hiftory,  whatever  art  or 
nature  had  diftinguifhed,  he  determined  to 
vifit :  full  of  delign  and  hope,  he  landed  on 
the  continent  j  his  friends  expected  accounts 
from  him  of  the  new  fcenes  that  opened  in  his 
progrefs,  but  were  informed  in  a  few  days  that 
Euryalus  was  dead. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Euryalus.  He  is  en 
tered  that  ftate,  whence  none  ever  /hall  return ; 


and  can  now  only  benefit  his  friends,  by  re 
maining  in  their  memories  a  permanent  and 
efficacious  inftance  of  the  blindnefs  of  defire, 
and  the  uncertainty  of  all  terreftrial  good. 
But,  perhaps,  every  man  has  like  me  loft  an 
Euryalus,  has  known  a  friend  die  with  happi- 
nels  in  his  gralp;  and  yet  every  man  continues 
to  think  himfelf  lecure  of  life,  and  defers  to 
fome  future  time  of  leiiure  what  he  knows  it 
will  be  fatal  to  have  finally  omitted. 

It  is,  indeed,  with  this  as  with  other  frail 
ties  inherent  in  our  nature;  the  delire  of  de 
ferring  to  another  time,  what  cannot  be  done 
without  endurance  of  fome  pain,  or  forbear 
ance  of  fome  pleafure,  will,  perhaps,  never  be 
totally  overcome  or  fupprefied  ;  there  will  al 
ways  be  fomething  that  we  mall  wifh  to  have 
finimed,  and  be  neverthelefs  unwilling  to  be 
gin  :  but  againft  this  unwillingnefs  it  is  our 
duty  to  ftruggle,  and  every  conqueft  over  our 
paflions  will  make  way  for  an  ealier  conqueft  ; 
cuftom  is  equally  forcible  to  bad  and  good  ; 
nature  will  always  be  at  variance  with  reafon, 
but  will  rebel  more  feebly  as  ihe  is  oftner  fub- 
dued. 

The  common  neglecT:  of  the  prefent  hour  is 
mameful  and  criminal,  as  no  man  is  betrayed 
to  it  by  error,  but  admits  it  by  negligence. 
Of  the  inftability  of  life,  the  weakeft  under  - 
ftanding  never  thinks  wrong,  though  the 
ftrongeit  often  omits  to  think  juftly  :  reafon 
and  experience  are  always  ready  to  inform  us 
of  our  real  ftate  ;  but  we  refufe  to  liften  to 
their  fuggeftions,  becaufe  we  feel  our  hearts 
unwilling  to  obey  them  :  but  furely  nothing  is 
more  unworthy  of  a  reafqnable  being,  than  to 
(hut  his  eyes,  when  he  fees  the  road  which  he 
is  commanded  to  travel,  that  he  may  deviate 
with  fewer  reproaches  from  himfelf ;  nor  could 
any  motive  to  tendernefs,  except  the  confci- 
oufnefs  that  we  have  all  been  guilty  of  the 
lame  fault,  diipofe  us  to  pity  thole  who  thus 
conlign  themlelves  to  voluntary  ruin. 
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Inf/Khire  pittas  foleattia  mf,  neqite  rides.          HOR. 
You  tJiink  me  but  as  mad  f;s  all  mankind. 


TO    THE    ADVENTURER. 


SIF, 


T\  /TONTESQJJIEU  wittily  obferves, 
JjyJt.  that  by  building  profeiTt;. I  mad- houfes 
jnea  tacitly  inimuate,  that  all  who  are  out  of 
their  fenfes  are  to  be  found  only  in  thofe  places. 
This  remark  having  made  fome  impreflion  on 
my  mind,  produced  laft  night  the  following 
viiion. 

I  .  imagined  that  Bedlam  had  been  or 
dered  to  be  rebuilt  upon  a  more  extenfive 
plan  by  aft  of  parliament ;  and  that  Dean 
Swift,  calling  at  my  lodgings,  offered  to 
accompany  me  to  fee  the  new  creeled  edifice, 
which;  he  obferveci,  was  not  half  capaci 
ous  enough  before  to  contain  the  vaiiou* 
ipecies  of  madnefs  that  are  to  be  found  in  this 
kingdom.  As  we  walked  through  the  Cile 
ries,  he  gave  me  the  following  account  of  the 
teveral  inhabitants. 

The  lady  in  the  firft  apartment  had  prevail- 
£(1  upon  her  hufband,  a  man  of  ftudy  and  ceco- 
noiny,  to  indulge  her  with  a  route  twice  a  week 
«lt  her  own  houfe.  This  foon  multiplied  her 
obligations  to  the  co'mpany  me  kept,  ;»ad  iq  a 
fortnight  flic  infilled  upon  two  more:  His 
loi '!;!:>}»  venturing  to  oppofe  her  demand  with 
'trady  rciahition,  hui  with  equal  tcndernefs, 
'.l:c  Isdy  complained,  that  the  rights  of  quality 
and  fortune  were  invaqied;  that  her  credit  was 
iojlwith  the  fashionable  world,  and  that  igjio- 
rance  and  brutality  had  robbed  her  of,  the  plea- 
i'ures  of  a  realbnable  being,  and  rendered  her 
the  moft  unhappy  wife  in  Great  Britain.  The 
cauie  of  her  complaints,  however,  ftill  fub- 
fifted,  and  by  perpetually  brooding  over  it  flie 
at  lengtli  turned  her  brain. 

Next  to  her  is  a  dramatic  writer,  whofe  co 
medy  having  been  juftly  damned,  he  began  to 
vent  his  fpleen  againft  the  public,  by  weekly 
abufes  of  the  prefent  age ;  but  as  neither  the 
play  nor  his  defences  of  it  were  read,  his  im 
agination  continually  increafed,  till  at  length 
it  terminated  in  madnefs. 


He  on  the  right-hand  is  a  philofopher,  who 
has  loft  his  reafon  in  a  fruitlefs  atempt  to  dif- 
tover  the  caufeof  electricity. 

He  on  the  left  is  a  celebrated  jockey  of  noble 
birth,  whole  favourite  jnare,  that  had  enjoyed 
three  triumphs  Ln  former  fealbns,  was  diftanced 
a  few  days  ago  at  Newmarket. 

Yonder  meagre  man  has  bewildered  his  un- 
derftanding  by  clofely  ftudying  the  doftrine  of 
chances,  in  order  to  qualify  himfelf  for  a  pro-* 
fefforihip,  which  will  be  (hortly  eftabli<hedand 
amply  endowed  at  an  eminent  chocolate-howfe, 
where  le&ures  on  this  important  fubjecl  are 
conttantly  to  be  read. 

An  unforefeen  accident  tui'ned  the  head  of 
the  next  unfortunate  prilbner.  She  had  for  a 
.long  time  pafled  for  fifteen  years  younger  than 
flie  was,  and  her  lively  behaviour  and  airy 
drefs  concurred  to  help  forward  the  impoliti- 
o»i  j  till  one  evening,  being  animated  with  aa 
fcjftraordipary  flow  of  fpirits,  flie  danced  out 
leven  of  her  artificial  teeth,  which  were  imme 
diately  picked  up,  and  delivered  to  her  with 
great  ceremony  by  her  partner. 

The  merchant  in  tlie  neighbouring  cell  had 
refolved  to  gain  a  plumb.  He  was  poffefled  of 
fcventy  thousand  pounds,  and  eagerly  expected 
a  fhip  that  was  to  compleat  his  wiflies.  But 
the  (hip  was  caft  away  in  the  channel,  and  the 
mcrchaat  is  diftra&ed  for  his  lofs. 

That  difconfolate  lady  had  for  many  years 
afiiduoufly  attended  an  old  gouty  uncle,  had 
affented  to  all  hi.s  abfurdities,  and  humoured 
all  his  follies,  in  full  expectation  of  being 
made  his  executrix  ;  when  happening  one  day 
to  affirm  that  his  gruel  had  fack  enough  in  it, 
contrary  to  his  opinion,  he  altered  his  will 
immediately,  and  left  all  to  her  brother  j  which 
affords  hei-  no  confolation,  for  avarice  is  able 
to  fubdue  the  tendernefs  of  nature. 

Behold  the  beautiful  and  virtuous  Theodo 
ra  !  Her  fondnefs  for  an  ungrateful  hufband 
was  unparalleled.  She  detected  him  in  the  arms 
of  a  difagreeable  and  affecled  proftitute,  and 
was  driven  to  diftraclion. 
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Is  my  old  friend  the  commentator  here  llke- 
\vife  ?  Alas  !  he  has  loft  his  wits  in  enquiring 
whether  or  no  the  ancients- wore  peruke*:  as 
did  his  neighbour  Cynthio,  by  receiving  a  frown 
from  his  patron  at  the  hit  levee. 

The  fat  lady,  npon  whom  you  look  fo  ear- 
neftly;  is  a  grocer's  wife  in  the  city.  Her 
diforder  was  occafioiied  by  her  feeing  at  court, 
laft  Twelfth -night,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Al 
derman  Squeeze,  oil-man,  in  a  factjue  far  richer 
and  more  elegant  than  her  own'. 

The  next  chamber  contains  an  adventurer 
who  purchased  thirty  tickets  in  the  laft  lottery. 
As  he  was  a  perfon  of  a  ianguine  complexion 
•and  lively,  he  was  lure  of  gaining  the  ten  thou- 
faiv.i  pounds  by  the  number  of  his  chances. 
He  fpent  a  month  in  furveying  the  counties 
that  He  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropo 
lis,  before  he  could  find  out  an  agreeable  fite 
for  the  fine  houle  he  intended  to  build.  He 
next  fixed  his  eye  on  a  molt  blooming  and 
beautiful  girl,  whom  he  defigned  to  honour  as 
his  bride.  He  befpoke  a  magnificent  coach, 
and  the  ornaments  of  his  harnefs  were  to  be  of 
his  own  invention.  Mr.  Degagee,  the  taylor, 
was  ordered  to  fend  to  Paris  for  the  lace  with 
which  his  wedding  cloaths  were  to  be  adorned. 
But  in  the  midlt  of  theft  preparations  for  prof- 
perity,  all  his  tickets  were  drawn  blanks  ;  and 
inllead  of  bis  villa  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
you  now  fee  him  in  thefe  melancholy  lodgings. 

His  neighbour  in  the  next  apartment  was  an 
honed  footman,  who  was  perfuaded  likewife  to 
try  his  fortune  in  the  fame  lottery  ;  and  who, 
obtaining  a  very  large  and  unexpected  fum, 
could  not  Hand  the  mock  of  fuch  fudden  good 
fortune,  but  grew  mad  with  excels  of  joy. 

You  wonder  to  fee  that  cell  beautified  with 
Chinefe  vales  and  urns.  It  is  inhabited  by 
that  famous  virtuofo  lady  Harriet  Brittle, 
whofe  opinion  was  formerly  decifive  at  all  auc 
tions,  where  (lie  wr.s  ufually  appealed  to  about 
the  genuinenefs  of  porcelain.  She  purchafed 
at  an  exorbitant  price  a  Mandarin  and  a  Jos, 
that  were  the  envy  of  all  the  female  connoif- 
feurs,  and  w«Ye  allowed-  to  be  ir.eltirnable. 
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They  were  to  be  placed  at  the  upper  end  of  a 
little  rock-work  temple  of  Chinefe  architec 
ture,  in  which  neither  propriety,  proportion, 
nor  true  beauty,  were  coufidered,  and  were 
carefully  packed  up  in  different  boxes ;  but 
the  brutifh  waggoner  happening  to  overturn  his 
carriage,  they  were  crufhed  to  pieces.  The 
poor  lady's  under/landing  could  net  furvive  fo 
irreparable  a  Jot's  ;  and  her  relations,  to  foothe 
her  pafllcn,  had  provided  thofe  Chelfea  urns 
with  which  fhe  has  decorated  her  chamber,  and 
which  flie  believes  to  be  the  true  Nanquin. 

Yonder  miierable  youth,  being  engaged  in 
a  hot  contention  at  a  fafhionabk  brothel,  about 
a  celebrated  courtezan,  killed  a  fea  officer  with 
whofe  face  he  was  not  acquainted ;  but  who 
proved  upon  enquiry  to  be  his  own  brother, 
who  had  been  ten  years  abfent  in  the  Indies. 

Look  attentively  into  the  next  cell ;  you  will 
there  difcover  a  lady  of  great  worth  and  fine 
accctnplifhrnents,  whofe  father  condemned  her 
to  the  arms  of  a  right  honourable  debauchee, 
when  he  knew  me  had  fixed  her  affections  ir 
revocably  on  another,  who  pofTefled  an,  unin- 
cumbered  eftate,  but  wanted  the  ornament  of 
a  title.  She  lubmitted  to  the  order  of  a  ftera 
father  with  patience,  obedience,  and  a  break 
ing  heart.  Her  hufband  treated  her  with  that 
contempt  which  he  thought  due  to  a  citizen's 
daughter  ;  and  befides  communicated  to  her  an 
infamous  diltemper,  which  her  natural  modefty 
forbad  her  to  dilcover  in  time ;  and  the  vio 
lent  medicines  which  were  afterwards  adminif- 
tered  by  an  unfkilful  furgeon,  threw  her  into 
a  delirious  fever,  from  which  me  could  never 
be  recovered. 

Here  the  Dean  paufed ;  and  looking  upon 
me  with  great  earneftnefs,  and  grafping  my 
hand  clolely,  fpoke  with  an  emphafis  that 
awaked  me — '  Think  me  not  fo  infenfible  a 
'  monlter,  as  to  deride  the  lamentable  lot  of  the 
'  wretches  we  have  now  furveyed.  If  we 
'  laugh  at  the  follies,  let  .is  at  the  fame  time 
'  pity  the  manifold  miieries  of  man.' 

I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  fcrvant, 

Z  SOPHRON. 
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Metis  immota  Manet,  lachrjm/f  <vol<vuntur  inane  s.         VIRG. 

Sighs,  groans,  and  tears,  proclaim  his  innvard  pains  ; 

But  the  firm  purpofe  of  his  heart  remains.  DRYDE  N. 


PITY  has  been  generally  confidered  as  the 
paflion  of  gentle,  benevolent,  and  virtu 
ous  minds  ;  although  it  is  acknowledged  to 
produce  only  fuch  a  participation  of  the  cala 
mity  of  others,  as  upon  the  whole  is  pleafing 
to  ourfelves. 

As  a  fender  participation  of  foreign  diftrefs, 
it  has  beenurged  to  prove,  that  man  is  endowed 
with  focial  affections,  which,  however  forcible, 
are  wholly  difmterefted  ;  and  as  a  plcaling  feu- 
fation,  it  has  been  deemed  an  example  of  un 
mixed  felfifhnefs  and  malignity.  It  has  been 
refolved  into  that  power  of  imagination,  by 
which  we  apply  the  misfortunes  of  others  to 
ourfelves  :  we  have  been  faid  to  pity  no  longer 
than  we  fancy  ourfelves  to  fuffer,  and  to  be 
pleafed  only  by  reflecting  that  our  fufferings 
are  not  real  j  thus  indulging  a  dream  of  dif- 
irefs,  from  which  we  can  awake  whenever  we 
pleafe,  to  exult  in  our  fecurity,  and  enjoy  the 
companion  of  the  fiction  with  truth. 

I  mall  not  perplex  my  readers  with  the  fub- 
tilties  of  a  debate,  in  which  human  nature  has, 
with  equal  zeal  and  plaufibility,  been  exalted 
and  degraded.  It  is  fufficient  for  my  purpofe 
to  remark,  that  Pity  is  generally  underftood  to 
be  that  paffiun,  which  is  excited  by  the  luffer- 
ings  of  perions  with  whom  we  have  no  tender 
connection,  and  with  whole  welfare  the  ftronger 
paflions  have  not  united  our  felicity ;  for  no 
man  would  call  the  anguim  of  a  mother,  whofe 
infant  was  torn  from  her  breaft  and  left  to  be 
devoured  in  a  defert,  by  the.  name  of  Pity;  al 
though  the  fentiment  of  a  ftranger,  who  mould 
drop  a  filent  tear  at  the  relation,  which  yet 
might  the  next  hour  be  forgotten,  could  not 
ctherwife  be  juftly  denominated. 

If  Pity,  therefore,  is  abforbed  in  another 
paflion,  when  our  love  of  thofe  that  fuffer  ,is 
ftrong ;  Pi  ty  is  rather  an  evidence  of  the  weaknefs 
than  the  ftrength  of  that  general  philanthropy, 


for  which  forne  have  fo  eagerly  contended,  with 
which  they  have  flattered  the  pride  and  veiled 
the  vices  of  mankind,  and  which  they  have  af^ 
firmed  to  be  alone  fufficient  to  recommend  them 
to  the  favour  of  Heaven,  to  atone  for  the  in 
dulgence  of  every  appetite  and  the  neglect  of 
every  duty. 

If  human  benevolence  was  abfolutely  pure 
and  focial,  it  would  not  be  neceflary  to  relate 
the  ravages  of  a  peftilence  or  a  famine  with 
minute  and  difcriminating  circtlmftances  to 
rouze  our  fenfibility  :  we  mould  certainly  de 
plore  irremediable  calamity,  and  participate 
temporary  diftrefs,  without  any  mixture  of  de 
light  :  that  deceitful  forrow,  in  which  pleafure 
is  fo  well  known  to  be  predominant,  that  inven 
tion  has  been  btified  for  ages  in  contriving  tales 
of  fictitious  fufferance  for  no  other  end  than  to 
excite  it,  would  be  changed  into  honeft  com- 
miferation,  in  which  pain  would  be  unmixed, 
and  which  therefore  we  mould  wifli  to  lofe. 

Soon  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Fontenoy,  a 
young  gentleman,  who  came  over  with  the  of 
ficer  that  brought  the  exprefs,  being  expected 
at  the  houfe  of  a  friend,  a  numerous  company 
of  gentlemen  and  ladies  were  aflembled  to  hear 
an  account  of  the  action  from  an  eye-witnefs. 

The  gentleman,  as  every  man  is  flattered 
by  commanding  attention,  was  eafily  pre 
vailed  upon  to  gratify  the  company,  as  foon 
as  they  were  feated,  and  the  firft  ceremonies 
paft.  He  dcfcribed  the  march  of  many  thou- 
fands  of  their  countrymen  into  a  field,  where 
batteries  had  been  concealed  on  each  fide, 
which  in  a  moment  ftrewed  the  ground  with 
mangled  limbs,  and  carcafles  that  almoft 
floated  in  blood,  and  obflruited  the  path  of 
thofe  who  followed  to  the  Slaughter.  He  re 
lated,  how  often  the  decreafing  multitude  re 
turned  to  the  mouth  of  the  cannon  ;  how  fud- 
denly  they  were  rallied,  and  how  fuddenlr 
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broken;  he  repeated  the  lift  of  officers  who 
had  fallen  uadiftinguifhed  in  the  carnage,  men 
whofe  eminence  rendered  their  names  univer- 
fajly  known,  their  influence  extenfive,  and 
their  attachments  numerous ;  and  he  hinted  the 
fatal  effects  which  this  defeat  might  produce  to 
the  nation,  by  turning  the  foccefs  of  the  war 
agaiftft  us.  But  the  company,  however  amuf- 
ed  by  the  relation,  appeared  not  to  be  affected 
by  the  event :  they  were  ftili  attentive  to  every 
trifling  punctilio  of  ceremony,  ufual  among 
well-bred  perfon*  ;  they  bowed  with  a  grace 
ful  iimper  to  a  lady  who  fneezed,  mutually 
prefented  each  other  with  fnuff,  (hook,  their 
heads  and  changed  their  pofture  at  proper  in 
tervals,  aflced  fome  queftions  which  tended  to 
produce  a  more  minute  detail  of  fuch  circum- 
ftances  of  horror  as  had  been  lightly  touched  j 
and  having  at  laft  remarked  that  the  Roman 
patriot  regretted  the  brave  could  die  but  once} 
the  converfation  foon  became  general,  and  a 
motion  was  made  to  divide  into  parties  at 
whift.  But  juft  as  they  were  about  to  comply, 
the  gentleman  again  engaged  their  attention. 

P'ORGOT,  faid  he,  to  relate  one  parti* 
cular,  which,  however,  deferves  to  be  re 
membered.  The  captain  of  a  company,  whofe 
name  I  cannot  now  recollect,  had,  juft  before 
his  corps  was  ordered  to  embark,  married  a 
young  lady  to  whom  he  had  been  long  tender  - 
ly  attached,  and  who,  contrary  to  the  advice 
of  all  her  friends,  and  the  expoftulations,  per- 
fuafion,  and  entreaty  of  her  hafband,  inufted 
to  go  abroad  with  him,  and  fhare  his  fortune 
at  all  events.  If  he  mould  be  wounded,  flie 
faid  that  me  might  Haften  his  recovery,  and 
alleviate  his  pain,  by  fwch  attendance  as  ftran- 
gers  cannot  be  hired  to  pay  j  if  he  fhould  be 
taken  prifoner,  flie  might,  perhaps,  be  per 
mitted  to  fhorten  the  tedious  hours  of  captivi 
ty  which  folitude  would  protract  ;  and  if  he 
mould  die,  that  it  would  be  better  for  her  to 
knew  it  with  certainty- and  fpeed,  than  to  wait 
ut  a  diftance  with  anxiety  and  fufpence,  tor 
mented  by  doubtful  and  contradictory  reports, 
and  at  laft  believing  it  poffible,  that  if  Hie  had 
been  prefent,  her  affiduity  and  tendernefs  might 
have  preferved  his  life.  The  captain,  though 
he  was  not  convinced  by  her  reafoning,  was 
yet  overcome  by  the  importunate  eloquence  of 
VOL.  II. 


her  love  ;  he  confcnted  to  her  requeft-,  and  they 
embarked    together. 

The  heat! -quarters  of  the  Di»ke  of  Cumber 
land  were  at  Bruffcel,  from  whence  they  re 
moved  tl»e  evening  before  the  battle  to  Mon- 
bray,  a  village  within  mufquet-fhotof  the  ene 
my's  lines,  where  the  captain  who  commanded 
in  the  left  wing,  was  encamped. 

Their  parting  in  the  morning  was  fliorf. 
She  looked  after  him,  till  he  could  no  longer 
be  diftiiiguiflied  from  others ,  and  as  loon  as 
the  firing  began,  ifee  went  back  pale  and 
trembling,  and  fat  down  expecting  rhe  event 
io  an  agony  of  impatience,  anxiety,  and  ter 
ror.  She  foon  learned  from  llraggiers  and  fu 
gitives,  that  the  flaughter  was  dreadful,  and 
the  victory  hopelefs.  She  did  not,  however, 
yet  deipair;  foe  hoped,  that  the  captain  might 
return  among  the  few  that  might  remain  :  but 
foon  after  the  retreat  this  hope  was  <cut  off, 
and  Ae  was  informed  that  he  fell  in  the  firft 
charge,  and  was  left  amoag  the  dead.  She 
was  reftrained  by  thofe  about  her  from  rufhing 
tn  the  phrenzy  of  defperatjon  to  the  £eld  of 
battle,  of  which  the  enemy  was  ftilj  poflefTed  : 
but  the  tumult  of  her  mind  having  abated 
and  her  grief  become  more  calm  during  the 
night,  me  ordered  the  fervant  to  attend  her  at 
break  of  day ;  and  as  leave  had  been  given  to 
bury  the  dead,  fee  went  herfelf  to  feek 'the 
remains  of  her  luifband,  that  me  might  ho 
nour  them  with  the  laft  rites,  and  pour  the 
tears  of  conjugal  affection  upon  his  grave. 
They  wandered  about  the  dying  and  the  dead, 
gazing  on  .every  diftorted  countenance,  and 
looking  round  with  ir.-efolutioK  and  amazement 
on  a  fcene,  which  thofe  who  ftripped  had  left 
tenfold  more  a  fight  of  horror  than  thole  who 
had  flain.  From  this  fight  ftie  was  at  laft 
turning  with  confufum  and  defpair ;  but  was 
flopped  by  the  cries  of  a  favourite  fpaniel,  who 
had  followed  her  without  beisg  perceived.  He 
was  ftanding  at  fome  diftance  in  the  field ;  and 
the  moment  fhe  faw  him,  me  conceived  the 
ftrongeft  affurance  that  he  had  found  his  iriaf- 
ter.  She  halted  inftantly  to  the  place  without 
regarding  any  other  object ;  and  (topping  over 
the  corpfe  by  which  he  Itood,  fhe  found  it  fb 
disfigured  with  wounds,  and  befmeared  with 
blood,  that  the  features  were  not  to  be  known  : 
but  as  fhe  was  weeping  in  the  anguim  of  fuf- 
N  n 
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pence,  me  difcovered  hanging  on  the  wrift  the 
remains  of  a  ruffle,  round  which  there  was  a 
flight  border  of  her  own  work.  Thus  Sudden 
ly  to  have  difcovered,  and  in  fuch  dreadful 
circumftances,  that  which  fhe  had  foughtj 
quite  overwhelmed  her,  and  fhe  funk  down  on 
the  body.  By  the  afliftance  of  the  fervant  /he 
was  recovered  to  fenfibility,  but  not  to  rea- 
fon  ;  fhe  was  feized  at  once  wjth  convulfions 
and  madnefs ;  and  a  few  hours  after  fhe  was 
carried  back  to  the  village  fhe  expired, 

Thofe,  who  had  heard  the  fate  of  whole 
battalions  without  pity,  and  the  lofs  of  a 
battle,  by  which  their  country  would  probably 
fuffer  irreparable  damage,  without  concern,  lif- 
tened  to  a  tale  of  private  d.iftrefs  with  uninter 
rupted  attention,  AH  regard  to  each  other  was 
for  a  while  fufpended  ;  tears  by  degrees  over- 
flowed  every  eye,  and  every  bofom  became  fuf_- 
ceptible  of  Pity  :  but  the  whole  circle  paufed 
with  evident  regret*  when  the  narrative  was  at 
an  end ;  and  would  have  been  glad,  that  fuch 
another  could  have  been  told  to  continue  their 
entertainment.  Such  was  the  Benevolence  or 
Pity!  But  a  lady  who  had  taken  the  opportu 
nity  of  a  very  flight  acquaintance  to  fatisfy 
her  curiofity,  was  touched  with  much  deeper 
diftrefs  j  and  fainting  in  the  ftruggle  to  con  T 
ceal  the  emotions  of  hef  mind,  fell  back  in  her 
chair  :  an  accident  which  was  not  fooner  difco- 
Vered,  becaufe  every  eye  had  been  fixed  upoi> 


the  fpeaker,  and  all  attention  monopolized  by 
the  ftory.  Evciy  ot;e,  however,  was  ready 
to  afford  her  affiftance  j  and  it  was  foon  dif 
covered,  that  fhe  was  mother  to  the  lady  whofe 
diftrefs  had  afforded  fo  much  virtuous  pleafurc 
to  the  company.  It  was  not  pofiible  to  tell 
another  ftory,  which  would  revive  the  fame 
fenfations  :  and  if  it  had,  the  world  could  not 
have  bribed  her  to  have  heard  it.  Her  afft-cli- 
on  to  the  fufferer  was  too  ftrong  to  permit  her, 
on  this  occafion,  too  enjoy  the  luxury  of  Pity, 
and  applaud  her  benevolence  for  fenfations 
whit;h  fhewed  its  defeats.  It  would,  indeed, 
be  hippy  for  us,  if  we  were  to  exift  only  in 
this  ftate  of  imperfection,  that  a  greater  fhare 
of  fenlibility  is  not  allowed  us  :  but  if  the  mole 
in  the  kindnefs  of  Unerring  Wifdom,  is  per 
mitted  fcarce  to  diftinguifh  light  from  dark- 
nefs,  the  mole  mould  not,  furely,  be  praifed 
for  the  perfpicacity  of  its  fight. 

Let  us  diftinguifh  the  malignity,  which 
others  confound  with  Benevolence,  and  applaud 
as  Virtue  ;  let  that  imperfection  of,  nature, 
which  is  adapted  to  an  imperfeft  ftate,  teach 
us  humility;  and  fix  our  dependence  upon 
Him,  who  has  promifed  to  '  create  in  us 
'  a  new  heart  and  a  right  fpirit ;'  and  to 
receive  us  to  that  place,  where  love  of  others, 
however  ardent,  can  only  increafe  our  felicity  ; 
becaufe  in  that  place  there  will  be  no  objeft, 
but  fuch  as  Perfect  Benevolence  can  contem 
plate  with  delight. 


No,  CXI,     TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER,  27,  1753, 


.. .  ..    .1     ..  £>u<?  nan  fecimuf  ipfi, 

Vix  ea  nojlra  <voco. 


OVID, 


*The  deeds  of  long  descended  anceJJors 
Are  but  ly  grace  of  imputation  our}. 


DRYDEN. 


H  E  evils  infeparably  annexed  to  the  pre- 
-1L  fent  condition  of  man,  are  fo  numerous 
and  afflictive,  (hat  it  has  been,  from  age  to 
age,  the  tafk  of  fome  to  bewail,  and  of  others 
to  folace  them ;  and  he,  therefore,  will  be  in 
danger  of  feeing  a  common  enemy,  who  mail 
attempt  to  depreciate  the  few  pleafures  and  fe 
licities  which  nature  has  allowed  us. 

Yet  I  will  confefs,    that  I   have  fometimes 
employed  my  thoughts  jn  examining  the  pre- 


tenfions  that  are  made  to  happinefs,  by  the 
fplendid  and  envied  condition  of  life ;  and 
have  not  thought  the  hour  unprofitably  fpent, 
when  I  have  detected  the  impofture  of  coun 
terfeit  advantages,  and  found  difquiet  lurk 
ing  under  falfe  appearances  of  gaiety  and 
greatnefs. 

It  is  afTerted  by  a  tragical  poet,  that  «  eft 
«  mifer  nemo  nifi  comparatus— No  man  is  mi- 
«  ferable,  but  as  he  is  compared  with  others 
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'  happier  than  himielf.'  This  poiition  is  not 
ftrictly  and  philoibphically  true.  He  might 
have  laid,  with  rigorous  propriety,  that  no 
man  is  happy  but  as  he  is  compared  with  the 
miferable  5  for  fueh  is  the  ttate  of  this  world, 
that  we  find  in  it  abfolute  mifery>  but  happi- 
nef's  only  comparative  ;  we  may  incur  as  much 
pain  as  we  can  pofiibly  endure,  though  we  can 
never  obtain  as  much  haripineis  as  we  might 
.poilibly  enjoy. 

Yet  it  is  certain  likewife,  that  many  of  6ur 
r/iiieries  are  merely  comparative  :  we  are  often 
made  unhappy,  not  by  the  preience  of  any  real 
tvil,  but  by  the  abfence  of  fome  fictitious 
good  5  of  iimiething  which  is  not  required  by 
any  real  want  of  nature,  which  has  not  in  it- 
ti.-If  any  power  of  gratification,  and  which  nei 
ther  reafon  nor  fancy  would  have  prompted  us 
to  vvifti,  did  we  not  fee  it  in  the  poffeiiion  of 
others.  . 

For  a  mind  difeafed  with  vain  longings  after 
unattainable  advantages,  no  medicine  can  be 
prefcribed,  but  an  impartial  enquiry  into  the 
real  worth  of  that  which  is  fo  ardently  defired. 
It  is  well  known  how  much  the  mind,  as  well 
as  the  eye,  is  deceived  by  diitance  ;  and,  per* 
haps,  it  will  be  found,  that  of  many  imagined 
bleflings  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  he  that 
wants  or  peffelTes  them  has  more  reafon  to  be 
fatisHed  with  his  lot. 

The  dignity  of  high  birth  and  long  extracti 
on,  no  man  to  whom  nature  has  denied  it i  can 
confer  upon  himfelf ;  and  therefore  it  deferves 
to  be  contidered,  whether  the  want  of  that 
which  can  never  be  gained,  may  hot  ealily  be 
endured.  It  is  true,  that  if  we  coniider  the 
triumph  and  delight  with  which  moft  of  thofe 
recount  their  anceliors  who  have  anceftors  to 
recount,  and  the  artifices  by  which  fome  who 
have  rifen  to  unexpe6ted  fortune  endeavour  to 
infert  themfelves  into  an  honourable  ftem,  we 
fhall  be  inclined  to  fancy  that  wifdom  or 
virtue  may  be  had  by  inheritance,  or  that 
all  the  excellencies  of  a  line  of  progeni 
tors  are  accumulated  on  thtir  defcendant 
Reafon,  indeed,  will  foon  inform  us,  that  our 
eftimation  of  birth  is  arbitrary  and  capricious, 
and  that  dead  anceftors  can  have  no  influence 
but  upon  imagination  :  let  it  then  be  examin 
ed,  whether  one  dream  may  not  operate  in  the 
place  of  another  ;  whether  he  that  owes  no 
thing  to  fore-fathers,  may  not  receive  equal 


pleafure  from  the  cbnfcioufnefs  of  owing  all  to 
himielf;  whether  he  may  not,  with  a  little 
meditation,  find  it  more  honourable  to  found 
than  to  continue  a  family,  and  to  gain  digni 
ty  than  tranfmit  it  :  whether,  if  he  receives 
no  dignity  from  the  virtues  of  his  family,  he 
does  not  likewife  .efcape  the  danger  of  being 
diigraced  by  their  crimes  ;  and  whether  he  that 
brings  a  ne\v  name  into  the  world,  has  not  the 
convenience  of  pbying  the  game  of  life  with 
out  a  ftake,  an  opportunity  of  winning  much 
though  he  has  nothing  to  lofe. 

There  is  another  opinion  Concerning  happi- 
nefs,  which  approaches  much  more  nearly  to 
Univerfality,  but  which  may,  perhaps,  with 
equal  reafon  be  difputed.  The  pretenfions  to 
anceftral  honours  many  of  the  fons  of  earth 
eafily  fee  to  be  il! -grounded  ;  but  all  agree  to 
celebrate  the  advantage  of  hereditary  rich.es> 
and  to  coniider  thofe  of  the  minioifs  of  fortune, 
who  are  wealthy  from  their  cradles,  whofe  ef- 
tate  is  *  res  non  parta  labore  led  relicla — The 
'  acquiiition  of  another,  not  of'  themfelves  }* 
and  whom  ajfather's  induftry  has  difpenfed  from 
a  laborious  attention  to  arts  or  commerce,  and 
left  at  liberty  to  difpofe  of  life  as  fancy  mail 
direct  them. 

If  every  mart  were  wife  and  virtuous,  cap 
able  to  difcern  the  beft  ufe  of  time,  and  refo- 
lute  to  praclife  it ;  it  might  be  granted,  1' 
think,  without  hefitation,  that  total  liberty 
would  be  a  blefling  ;  and  that  it  would  be  de- 
firable  to  be  left  at  large  to  the  exerdfe  of  re 
ligious  and  focial  duties,  without  the  interrup 
tion  of  importunate  avocations. 

But  iince  felicity  is  relative,  and  that  which. 
is  the  means  ofhappinefs  to  one  man  may  be  to 
another  the  caufe  of  mifery,  we  are  to  confi- 
der,  whatftate  is  beft  adapted  to  human  nature 
in  its  prefent  degeneracy  and  frailty*  And^ 
lurely,  to  the  far  greater  number  it  is  highly- 
expedient,  that  they  mould  by  fome  fettleJ 
fcheme  of  duties  be  refcued  from  the  tyranny  ot" 
caprice,  that  they  mould  be  driven  on  by  ne- 
cefiity  through  the  paths  of  life  with  their  at 
tention  confined  to  a  ftated  tafk,  that  they  may 
be  lefs  at  leifufe  to  deviate  into  mifchief  at  the 
call  of  felly. 

When  we  obferve  the   livss  of  thofe  whom 

an  ample  inheritance  has  let  loofe  to  their  own 

direction,  what  do  we  difcover  that  can  excite 

our  envy  ?  Their  time  ieems  not  to  pafs  with 

N  n  * 
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much  applaufe  from  others,  or  fatisfaftion  to 
•themfelves  :  many  fquander  their  exuberance  of 
fortune  in  luxury  and  debauchery,  and  have 
no  other  ule  of  mortey  than  to  inflame  their 
paffions,  and  riot  in  a  wider  range  of  licenti- 
oufnefs ;  others,  lels  criminal  indeed,  but, 
furely,  rfot  much  to  be  praifed,  lie  down  to 
fleep,  artd  rile  tip  to  trifle,  are  employed  every 
morning  in  finding  expedients  to  rid  themfelves 
of  the  day  j  chafe  pleafure  through  all  the 
places  of  public  refort,  fly  from  London  to- 
Bath  and  from  Bath  to  London,  without  any 
other  reafon  for  changing  place,  but  that  they 
go  in  queft  of  company  as  idle  and  as  vagrant 
as  themfelves,  always  endeavouring  to  raife 
forae  new  defire  that  they  may  have  ibme- 
thing  to  purfue,  to  rekindle  fome  hope  which 
they  know  will  be  difappointed,  changing  one 
amufemerit  for  another  which  a  few  months 
twill  make  equally  infipid*  or  fittking  into  lan 
guor  and  difeafe  for  want  of  fomething  to  ac 
tuate  their  bodies  or  exhilarate  their  minds; 

Whoever  has  frequented  thofe  places,  where 
idlers  aflemble  to  efcape  from  folitiide,  knows 
that  this  is  generally  the  ttate  of  the  wealthy  : 
and  from  this  ftate  it  is  no  great  hardship  to 
te  debarred.  No  man  can  be  happy  in  total 
idlenefs  t  he  that  Ihould  be  condemned  to  lie 
torpid  and  motionlefs,  '  would  fly  for  recrea- 

*  tiqn,'  fays  South,  «  to  the  mines  and  the  gal- 

*  lies  ;'  and  it  is  well>  when  iiatuie  or  fortune 
find  employment  for  thole  who  would  not  have 
knowrt  how  to  procure  it  for  themfelves. 

He,  whofe  mind  is  engaged  by  the  acquifi- 
tion  or  improvement  of  a  fortune,  not  only 
efcapes  the  iufijndity  of  indifference,  and  the 
tedioufnefs  of  inaftivity,  but  gains  enjoyments 
wholly  unknown  to  thofe  v/ho  live  lazily  on 
thd  toil  qf  others;  for  life  affords  no  higher 
pleafure,  than  that  of  mrmounting  difficulties, 
palling  from  one  ftep  of  fuccefs  to  another, 
forming  new  wiflies,  and  feeing  them  gratified. 
He  that  labours  in  any  grea,t  or  laudable  un 
dertaking,  has  his  fatigues  rirfl  fupported  by- 
hope,  and  afterwards  rewarded  by  joy;  he  is 
always  moving  to  a  certain  end,  and  when  he 
has  attained  it,  an  end  more  diftant  invites 
him  to  a  new  purfuit. 

It  does  not,    indeed,    always  happen,    that 


diligence  is  fortunate  ;  the  wifeft  fchemea  .are 
broken  by  unexpected  accidents  ;  the  inoft  eon- 
Itant  perfeventnce  fometimes  toils  through  life 
without  a  recompence  :  but  labour*  though  un- 
fuccefsful,  is  ftill  more  eligible  than  idlenefs  ; 
he  that  profecutes  a  lawful  purpofe  by  lawful 
means,  ads  always  with  the  approbation  of  his 
own  reafon  ;  he  is  animated  through  the  courfe 
of  his  endeavours  by  an  expectation  which, 
though  not  certain,  he  knows  to  be  juft  ;  and 
is  at  lali  comforted  in  his  difappointment,  by 
the  eonfcioufnefi  that  he  has  not  failed  by  his 
own  fault  j 

That  kind  of  life  is  moft  happy  which  af 
fords  its  moft  opportunities  of  gaining  our 
ewn  efteem  ;  and  what  can  any  man  infer  in 
his  own  faverur  from  a  condition  to  which, 
Itowever  pvofperous,  h*  contributed  nothing, 
2nd  which  the  vileft  and  weakeft  of  the  fpecies 
would  have  obtained  by  the  fame  right,  had  he 
happened  to  be  the  fon  of  the  fame  father  ? 

To  drive  with  difficulties^  and  to  conquer 
them,  is  the  higheft  human  felicity;  the  next, 
is  to  ftrive*  and  deferve  to  conquer :  but  he 
whofe  life  has  paffed  without  a  conteft,  and 
who  can  boaft  neither  fuccefs  nor  merit,  can 
furvey  himfelf  only  as  a  ufelefs  filler  of  exif- 
tence  ;  and  if  he  is  content  with  his  own  cha 
racter,  muft  owe  his  fatisfaclion  to  infenfibi- 
lity. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  fatirift  advifed 
rightly,  when  he  directed  ws  to  refign  ourfelves 
to  the  hands  of  Heaven,  and  to  leave  to  fupe- 
rior  powers  the  determination  of  our  lot : 

Permittee  ipfis  expendere  Numintbus,  quid 
CoM-veniat  noils,  rebufquefit  utile  no/Iris : 
Carior  eft  illii  homo  quam  Jibi, 

Intruft  tliy  fortune  to  the  pow'rs  abovp  : 
Leave  them  to  manage  for  thee,  and  to  grant 
What  their  unerring  wifdom  lees  thee  want, 
In  goadnefs  as  in  greatnefs  they  excel  : 
Ah !  that  we  lov'd  ourfelves  but  half  fo  well. 

DRYDLN. 

What  ftate  of  life  admits  moft  happinefs,  is 
uncertain ;  but  that  uncertainty  ought  to  re- 
prefs  the  petulance  of  comparifon,  and  filenre 
the  murmurs  of  difcontem/ 
T 
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•   Has  poena:  garrula  lingua  dcdit. 
Such  was  tke  fate  of  ^-cii  Isquacitj. 


OVID. 


SIR, 


TO    THE    ADVENTURER. 


be  courteous  to  all,  but  familiar  with 
JL  few,  is  a  maxim  which  I  once  defpifed, 
as  originally  proceeding  from  a  mean  and  con-> 
tracted  mind,  the*"  frigid  caution  of  weaknefs 
and  timidity.  A  tame  and  indifcriminate  ci 
vility  I  imputed  to  a  dread  of  the  contempt  or 
the  petulance  of  others,  to  fears  from  which 
the  wit  and  the  gentleman  are  exempted  by  a 
confcioufnefs  of  their  own  dignity,  by  their 
power  to  reprefs  infolence  and  filence  ridicule  ; 
and  a  general  fhyneis  and  referve  I  conildered 
as  the  reproach  of  our  country,  as  the  effect: 
of  an  illiberal  education,  by  which  neither  a 
polite  addrefs,  an  eafy  confidence,  or  a  general 
acquaintance  with  public  life,  is  to  be  acquired. 
This  opinion,  which  continued  to  flatter  the 
levity  and  pride  that  produced  it,  was  Itrength- 
tncd  by  the  example  of  thofe  whofe  manner  in 
the  diffidence  of  youth  I  wifhed  to  imitate, 
who  entered  a  mixed  company  with  an  air  of 
fcrene  familiarity,  accofted  every  man  like  an 
old  acquaintance,  and  thought  only  of  making 
fport  for  the  reft  of  any  with  whom  their  ca 
price  mould  happen  to  be  offended,  without  re 
gard  to  their  age,  character,  or  condition. 

But  I  now  wifli,  that  I  had  regulated  my 
conduct  by  the  maxim  which  I  defpifed,  for  I 
fhould  then  have  efcaped  a  misfortune  which  I 
can  never  retrieve ;  and  the  fenfe  of  which  I 
am  now  endeavouring  to  fufpend,  by  relating 
it  to  you  as  a  leflbn  to  others,  and  confidering 
my  lofs  of  happinefs  as  an  acquifition  of  wifdom. 

While  I  was  in  France  with  a  travelling  tu- 
tor>  I  received  a  letter  which  acquainted  me 
that  my  father,  who  had  been  long  declining, 
was  dead  ;  and  that  it  was  neceffary  I  mould 
immediately  return  to  England  to  take  pofTefllon 
of  his  eftate,  which  was  not  inconfiderable, 
though  there  were  mortgages  upon  it  to  near 
half  its  value. 

When  I  arrived,  I  found  a  letter  which  the 


old  gentleman  had  written  and  directed  to  me 
with  his  own  hand.  It  contained  fome  general 
rules  for  my  conduct,  and  fome  animadverfions 
upon  his  own.  He  took  notice  of  the  incum- 
brance  under  which  he  left  me  the  paternal  in 
heritance,  which  had  defcended  through  many 
generations,  and  expreffed  the  moft  earneft  de- 
fire,  that  it  might  be  tranfmitted  intire  to  pofte- 
rity :  with  this  view,  he  faid  he  had  negotiated  a 
marriage  between  me  and  the  only  daughter  of 
his  old  friend,  Sir  George  Homeftead  of  the 
North,  an  amiable  young  kdy,  whofe  alliance 
would  be  an  honour  to  my  family,  and  whofe 
fortune  would  much  more  than  redeem  my  eftate. 

He  had  given  the  knight  a  faithful  account 
of  his  affairs,  who,  after  having  taken  fome 
time  to  confider  the  propofal  and  confult  his 
friends,  had  confented  to  the  match,  upon  con 
dition  that  his  daughter  and  I  mould  be  agree 
able  to  each  other,  and  my  behaviour  mould 
confirm  the  character  which  had  been  given  of 
me.  My  father  added,  that  he  hoped  to  have 
lived  till  this  alliance  had  taken  place  j  but  a» 
Providence  had  otherwife  determined,  he  in- 
treated,  as  his  laft  rtqueft,  that  as  foon  as  my 
affairs  mould  be  fettled,  and  decency  would 
permit,  I  would  make  Sir  George  a  vifit,  and 
neglect  nothing  to  accomplifh  his  purpofe. 

I  was  touched  with  the  zeal  and  tendernefc 
of  parental  affection,  which  was  then  directing 
me  to  happhiefs,  after  the  heart  that  felt  it  had 
ceafed  to  beat,  and  the  hand  that  exprefled  it 
was  mouldering  in  the  duft.  I  had  alfo  feen 
the  lady,  not  indeed  fince  we  were  children  -, 
but  I  remember  that  her  perfon  was  agreeable^ 
and  her  temper  fweet  :  I  did  not  therefore  he- 
fitate  a  moment,  whether  my  father's  injunction 
fhould  be  obeyed.  I  proceeded  to  fettle  his  af 
fairs  ;  I  took  an  account  of  his  debts  and  cre 
dits,  vifited  the  tenants,  recovered  my  ufu:-l 
gaiety,  and  at  the  end  of  about  nine  months 
fet  out  for  Sir  George's  feat  in  the  north  ;  hav 
ing  before  opened  an  epiftolary  corrcrpoadcr.ee, 
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and  exprefled  my  impatience  to  poflefs  the  hap- 
pinefs  which  my  father  had  fo  kindly  fecured . 

I  was  better  pleafed  to  be  well  mounted,  than 
to  loll  in  a  chariot,  or  be  jumbled  in  a  poft- 
chaife ;  and  I  knew  that  Sir  George  was  an 
»ld  fp?rt/man,  a  plain  hearty  blade,  who  would 
like  me  "better  in  a  pair  of  .buckfkin  breeches 
on  the  back  of  a  good  hunter,  than  in  a  trim 
med  fuit  and  a  gaudy  equipage  :  I  therefore  let 
out  on  horfeback  with  only  one  fervant,  and 
reached  Stilton  the  firft  night. 

In  the  morning,  as  I  was  mounting,  a  gen 
tleman,  who  had  juft  got  on  horfeback  before 
me,  ordered  his  fervant  to  make  fome  enquiry 
about  the  road,  which  I  happened  to  overhear, 
and  told  him  with  great  familiarity,  that  I  was 
going  the  fame  way,  and  if  he  pleafed  we  would 
travel  together  :  to  this  he  confcnted,  with  as 
much  franknefs,  and  as  little  ceremony ;  and  I 
fet  forward,  greatly  delighted  that  chance  had 
afforded  me  a  companion. 

We  immediately  entered  into  converfation, 
and  I  foon  found  that  he  had  been  abroad  :  we 
extolled  the  roads  and  the  policy  of  France, 
the  cities,  the  palaces,  and  the  villas  ;  entered 
into  a  critical  examination  of  the  moft  cele 
brated  feats  in  England,  the  peculiarities  of  the 
building  and  fituation,  crof's  ways,  and  market 
towns,  the  impofition  of  innkeepers,  and  the 
1'ports  of  the  field  j  topics  by  which  we  mutu 
ally  recommended  ourfelves  to  each  other,  as 
we  had  both  opportunities  to  difcover  equal 
knowledge,  and  to  difplay  truth  with  fuch 
evidence  as  prevented  diverfity  of  opinions. 

After  we  had  rode  about  two  hours,  we  over 
took  another  gentleman,  whom  we  acceded 
with  the  fame  familiarity  that  we  had  uled  to 
each  other ;  we  aflced  him  how  far  he  was  go 
ing  and  which  way,  at  what  rate  he  travelled, 
where  he  put  up,  and  many  other  qucftions  of 
the  fame  kind.  The  gentleman,  who  appeared 
to  be  near  fifty,  received  our  addrefs  with  great 
coolnefs,  returned  fliort  and  indirect  anfwers  te 
cur  enquiries,  and,  often  looking  with  great 
attention  on  us  both,  fometimes  put  forward 
that  he  might  get  before  us,  and  fometimes 
checked  his  horfe  that  he  might,  remain  behind. 
But  we  were  refolved  to  difappoint  him  ;  and, 
finding  that  his  referve  encreafed,  and  he  was 
vifibly  difpleafed,  we  winked  at  each  other, 
iiud  determined  the  old  put  mould  afford  us 


fome  fport.  After  we  had  rode  together  upon 
very  ill  terms  more  than  half  an  hour,  my 
companion,  with  an  air  of  ceremonious  gra 
vity,  aflced  him  if  he  knew  any  houfe  upon  the 
road  where  he  might  be  accommodated  with  a 
wench.  The  gentleman,  who  was,  I  believe, 
afraid  of  giving  us  a  pretence  to  quarrel,  did 
not  relent  this  infult  any  otherwise  than  by 
making  no  reply.  I  then  began  to  talk  to  my 
companion  as  if  we  had  been  old  acquaintance, 
reminding  him  that  the  gentleman  extremely 
relembled  a  perfon,  from  whom  we  had  taken 
a  girl  that  he  was  carrying  to  a  bagnio,  and, 
indeed,  that  his  prefent  referve  made  me  fuf- 
pe£l  him  to  be  the  fame  :  but  that  as  we  were 
willing  to  afk  his  pardon,  we  hoped  it  would 
be  forgot,  and  that  we  mould  ftill  have  the 
pleafure  of  dining  together  at  the  next  inn. 
The  gentleman  was  ftill  filent ;  but  as  his  per 
plexity  and  refentment  vifibly  increafed,  he 
proportionably  increafed  our  entertainment, 
which  did  not  however  laft  long,  for  he  fud- 
denly  turned  down  a  lane  ;  upon  which  we  fet 
Up  a  horfe  laugh,  that  continued  till  he  was  out 
of  hearing,  and  then  purfuing  our  journey,  we 
'  talked  of  our  adventure,  which  afforded  us- 
converfation  and  merriment  for  the  reft  of  the 
day. 

The  next  morning  we  parted,  and  in  the 
evening  I  arrived  at  Homeftead  Hall.  The 
old  knight  received  me  with  great  affection, 
and  immediately  introduced  me  to  his  daugh- 
ter>  whom  I  now  thought  the  fined  woman  I  had 
ever  feen.  I  could  eafily  difcover,  that  I  was 
not  welcome  merely  upon  her  father's  recom 
mendation,  and  I  enjoyed  by  anticipation  the 
felicity  which  I  confidered  as  within  my  grafp. 
But  the  pleafmg  fcene  in  which  I  had  fuffered 
my  imagination  to  wander,  fuddenly  disappeared 
as  by  the  power  of  enchantment ;  without  any 
vilible  motive,  the  behaviour  of  the  whole  family 
was  changed,  my  affiduities  to  the  lady  were 
repreffed,  Ihc  was  never  to  be  found  alone,  the 
knight  treated  me  with  a  cold  civility,  I  was  no 
longer  a  party  in  their  vifus,  nor  was  I  willingly 
attended  even  by  their  fervauts.  I  made  maay 
attempts  to  difcover  the  caufe  of  this  misfortune, 
but  without  fuccefs  ;  and  one  morning,  when  I 
had  drawn  Sir  George  into  the  garden  by  him- 
felf,  and  was  about  to  urge  him  upon  the  fubjecl, 
he  prevented  me- by  faying,  that  his  promife  t» 
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my  father,  for  whom  he  had  the  higheft  regard, 
as  I  well  knew,  was  conditional ;  that  he  had 
always  refolved  to  leave  his  daughter  a  free 
choice,  and  that  ftie  had  requefted  him  to  ac 
quaint  me,  that  her  affections  were  otherwife 
engaged,  and  to  intreat  that  I  would  therefore 
difcontinue  my  addreffes.  My  furprize  and 
concern  at  this  declaration  were  fuch  as  left  me 
no  power  to  reply ;  and  I  faw  Sir  George  turn 
from  me  and  go  into  the  houfe,  without  making 
any  attempt  to  ftop  him,  or  to  obtain  a  further 
explanation.  Afterwards,  indeed,  I  frequently 
expoftulated,  intreated,  and  complained  ;  but 
perceiving  that  all  was  ineffectual,  I  took  my 
leave,  and  determined  that  I  would  ftill  folicit 
by  letter ;  for  the  lady  had  taken  fuch  pofleflion 
of  my  heart,  that  I  would  joyfully  have  mar 
ried  her,  though  I  had  been  furt  that  her  father 
would  immediately  have  left  all  his  fortune  to 
a  ftranger. 

.1  meditated  on  my  epiftolary  project  all  the 
way  to  London,  and  before  I  had  been  three 
days  in  town,  I  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Sir  George, 
in  which  I  conjured  him,,  in  the  ftrongeft  terms, 
to  account  for  the  change  in  his  behaviour  ; 
and  infilled,  that,  on  this  occaiion,  to  conceal 
the  truth,  was  in  the  higheft  degree  dishonour  - 
able  to  himfelf,  and  injurious  to  me. 

To  this  letter,  after  about  ten  days,  I  re 
ceived  the  following  anfwer ; 

SIR, 

T  is  with  great  reluctance  that  J  reveal  the 
motives  of  my  conduit,  becaufe  they  are 
much  to  your  difadvantage.  The  inclofed  is  a 
letter  which  I  received  from  a  worthy  gentleman 
in  this  county,  and  contains  a  full  anfwer  to 
your  enquiries;  which  I  had  rather  you  fhould 
receive  in  any  hand  than  in  mine. 

I  am  your  humble  fervant, 

GEO.  HOMESTEAD. 

I  immediately  opened  the  paper  inclofed,  in 
which,  with  the  utmoft  impatience,  I  read  as 
follows  : 

SIR, 

SAW  a  perfon  with  your  family  yefterday 
at  the  races,  to  whom,  as  I  was  foon  after 

informed,  you  intended  to  give  your  daughter. 

Upon  this  occafion,  it  is  my  indifpenfabie  duty 


to  acquaint  you,  that  if  his  character  is  to  be 
determined  by  his  company,  will  be  inevit 
ably  entail  dileaies  and  beggary  upon  his  pof- 
terity,  whatever  be  the  merit  of  his  wife,  or 
the  affluence  of  his  fortune.  He  overtook  me 
on  the  road  from  London  a  few  weeks  ago,  in 
company  with  a  wretch,  who  by  their  dilcourfe 
appeared  to  be  his  old  and  familiar  acquaint 
ance,  and  whom  I  well  remember  to  have  been 
brought  befqre  my  friend  Juftice  Worthy,  when 
J  was  accidentally  at  his  houfe,  as  the  keeper 
of  a  brothel  in  Covent  Garden.  He  fmce 
won  a  confiderable  fum  with  falfe  dice  at  the 
mafquerade,  -for  which  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  kingdom,  and  is  ftill  liable  to  a  profecution. 
Be  allured  that  I  have  perfe6l  knowledge  of 
both  j  for  fome  incidents,  which  it  is  not  ne- 
cefiary  to  mention,  kept  me^near  them  fo  long 
on  the  road,  that  it  is  impoffible  I  mould  be 
miftaken. 

J  am,  Sir,  your's,  &c. 

JAMES  TRUEMAN. 

The  moment  I  had  read  this  letter,  the  rid 
dle  was  folved.  I  knew  Mr.  Trueman  to  be 
the  gentleman  whom  I  had  concurred  -with 
a  fti  anger,  picked  up  by  accident,  to  infult 
without  provocation  on  the  road.  I  was  in  a 
moment  covered  with  confufion  ;  and  though 
J  was  alone,  could  not  help  hiding  my  face 
with  my  hands.  I  abhorred  my  folly,  which 
appeared  yet  mere  erroneous  every  time  it  was 
reviewed. 

I  courted  the  fociety  of  a  ftranger,  and  a 
ftranger  I  perfecuted  with  infult ;  thus  I  afio- 
ciated  with  infamy,  and  thus  my  aflbciate  be 
came  known.  I  hoped,  however,  to  convince 
Sir  George,  that  I  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
wietch  whofe  infamy  I  had  mared,  except  that 
which  I  acquired  from  the  letter  of  his  h  lend. 
But  before  I  had  taken  proper  meafures  for  my 
juftification,  I  had  the  mortification  to  hear 
that  the  lady  was  married  to  a  neighbouring 
gentleman,  who  had  long  made  his  addrefles, 
and  whom  Sir  George  had  before  "rejected,  in 
the  ardour  of  his  friendlhip  for  my  father. 

How  narrow,  Mr.  Adventurer,  is  the  path  of 
rectitude,  and  how  much  may  be  loft  by  the 
flighteft  deviation  ! 

I  am  your  humble  fervant, 

ABULUS. 
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Ad  humuru  tnoerare  gra<v'it  dedutit  et  angit.  HOR. 

Wrings  the  fad  foul,  and  bends  it  down  to  earth.  FRANCIS. 


ONE  of  the  moft  remarkable  differences 
betwixt  ancient  and  modern  tragedy,  ari- 
fes  from  the  prevailing  cuftom  of  describing 
only  thofe  diftrefTes  that  art  occafioned  by  the 
paflion  of  love ;  x  paffion  which,  from  the  uni- 
vcrfality  of  its  dominion,  may  doubtlefs  juftly 
claim  a  large  mare  in  representations  of  human 
life ;  but  which,  by  totally  engrofiing  the 
theatre,  had  contributed  to  degrade  that  noble 
fchool  of  virtue  into  an  academy  of  effeminacy. 
When  Racine  perfuaded  the  celebrated  Ar. 
luuild  to  read  his  Phssdra-^1  Why,'  faid  that 
fevere  critic  to  his  friend,  *  have  you  fifi- 

*  fied   the  manners  of  Hiptpolltus,  and  repre,- 
'  fented  him  in  love  ?'--'  Alas  ?'  replied  the  poet, 

*  without  that  circumftance,    how  would  the 

*  ladies  and  the  beaux  hare  received  my  piece  ?* 
And  it  may  well  be  imagined,  that  to  gratify 
fo  confiderable  and  important  a  part  of  his  au 
dience,  was  the  powerful   motive  that  induted 
Corneille  to  enervate  even  the  matchlefe  and 
affecling  irory  of  Oedipus,  by  the  frigid  and  im 
pertinent  epifode  of  Thefeus's  paffion  for  Dirce. 

Shakefpeare  has  Ihewn  us,  by  his  Hamlet, 
Macbeth,  and  Caefar,  and,  above  all,  by  his 
Lear,  that  very  interesting  tragedies  may  be 
written,  that  are  not  founded  on  gallantry  and 
Jove;  and  that  Boileau  was  rhrftafcen,  when  he 
affirmed — 

.      de  I 'amour  la  feq/lble  peinture, 
Eft  four  alter  att  caeur  la  route  la  plus  fur e. 

Thofe  tender  fcenes  that  pielur'd  love  impart, 
Infure  fuccefs  and  beft  engage  the  heart. 

The  diftreffes  in  this  tragedy  are  of  a  very 
uncommon  nature,  and  are  not  touched  upon 
fey  any  other  dramatic  author.  They  are  oc- 
cafioned  by  a  ram  refolution  of  an  aged  mo 
narch,  of  ftrong  paffions  and  quick  fenfibility, 
tto  resign  his  crown,  and  to  divide  his  kingdom 
vr.ong  his  three  daughters ;  the  youngeft  of 
whom,  who  was  his  favourite,  not  anfwering 
his  fanguine  expectations  in  expreffions  of  af- 
t'iJHon  to  him,  he  forever  banifties,  and  endows 


her  fitters  with  her  allotted  mare.  Their  unna 
tural  ingratitude,  the  intolerable  affronts,  in 
dignities,  and  cruelties,  he  fuffers  from  them, 
and  the  remorfe  he  feels  from  his  imprudent  rt- 
fignation  of  his  power,  at  firft  inflame  him  with 
the  moft  violent  rage,  and  by  degrees  drive  him 
to  madnefs  and  death.  This  is  the  outline  of 
the  fable. 

I  mall  confine  myfelf  at  prefent  td  confider 
fingly  the  judgment  and  art  of  the  poet,  in  def- 
/eribingthe  origin  and  progrefs  of  the  diftraftion. 
of  Lear;  in  which,  I  think,  he  has  lucceeded 
better  than  any  other  writer;  even  than  Euri 
pides  himfelf,  whom  Longinus  fo  highly  com 
mends  for  his  reprefcntation  of  the  madnefs  bf 
Oreftes. 

It  is  welf  contrived,  that  the  firft  affront  that 
5«  offered  to  Lear,  mould  be  a  propofal  from 
Gonerill,  his  ejdeft  daughter,  to  leffen  the 
number  of  Ijis  knights,  which  muft  need's  af- 
fe&  and  irritate  a  perfoa  fo  jealous  of  his  rank 
and  the  refpeS  due  to  it.  He  is  at  firft 
aftonimed  at  the  complicated  impudence  and 
ingratitude  of  this  defign;  but  quickly  kindles 
into  rage,  and  refolves  to  depart  inftantly. 

Darknefs  and  devils  !— — 
Saddle  my  horibs,  call  my  train  together—- 
Degen'rate  baftard !  I'll  not  trouble  thee. 
This  is  followed  by  a  fevere  reflection  upon  his 
own  folly  for  refigning  his  crown ;  and  a  fo- 
lemn  invocation  to  Nature  to  heap  th«  moft  hor 
rible  curfes   on  the  head  of  Gonerill,  that  her 
own  offspring  may  prove  equally  cruel  and  un 
natural — 

i    i  that  me  may  feel, 

How  (harper  than  a  ferpent's  tooth  it  is, 
To  have  a  thauklefs  child  ! 

When  Albany  demands  the  caufe  of  this 
paffion,  Lear  anfwers — '  I'll  tell  thee !'  but 
immediately  cries  out  to  Gonerill— 

-Life  and  death  !  I  am  afhamed 
That  thou  haft  power  to  make  my  manhood 
thus. 
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*•'•"  Blafts  and  fogs  upon  thee ! 
Th'  untented  woundings  of  a  father's  curfe 
Pierce  every  fenfe  about  thee  i 

He  flops  a  little  and  reflects  : 

Ha  !  is  it  come  to  this  ? 
Let  it  be  fo !  I  have  another  daughter, 
Who,  I  am  fure,  is  kind  and  comfortable. 
When  fhe  fhall  hear  this  of  thee,  with  her  nails 
She'll  flea  thy  wolfifh  vifage— 

He  was,  however,  miflaken  ;  lor  the  firfl  objeft 
he  encounters  in  the  caftle  of  the  Earl  of  Glou- 
cefler,  whither  he  fled  to  meet  his  other  daugh 
ter,  was  his  fervant  in  the  flocks  j  from  whence 
he  may  eafily  conjecture  what  reception  he  is  to 
meet  with  j 

Death  on  my  flate !  Wherefore 

Should  he  fit  here  > 

He  adds  immediately  afterwards — 
O  me,  my  heart !  my  rifing  heart  • — but  down. 
By  which  iingle  line,  the  inexprefllble  anguifh 
of  his  mind,  and  the  dreadful  conflift  of  oppo- 
fite  paflions  with  which  it  is  agitated,  are  more 
forcibly  exprefled,  than  by  the  long  and  la 
boured  fpeech,  enumerating  the  caufes  of  his 
anguifh,  that  Rowe  and  other  modern  tragic 
^writers  would  certainly  have  put  into  his  mouth. 
But  Nature,  Sophocles,  and  Shakefpeare,  re- 
prefent  the  feelings  of  the  heart  ih  a  different 
manner ;  by  a  broken  hint,  a  fhort  exclamation, 
a  word,  or  a  look  t 

They  mingle  not,    'mid  deep-felt   fighs   and 

groans, 

Defcriptions  gay,  or  quaint  cornparifons, 
No  flowery  far-fetch'd    thoughts  their  fcenes 

admit ; 

111  fuits  conceit  with  paflion,  woe  with  wit. 
Here   pafllon   prompts   each   fliortj    exprefllve 

fpeech  ; 
Or  filence  paints  what  words  can  never  reach. 

J.W. 

When  Jocafla,  in  Sophocles,  has  difcovered 
that  Oedipus  was  the  murderer  of  her  hufband, 
me  immediately  leaves  the  ftage  ;  but  in  Cor- 
neille  and  Dryden  me  continues  on  it  during 
a  whole  fcene,  to  bewail  her  deftiny  in  fet 
ipeeches.  I  fhould  be  guilty  of  infenfibility 
and  injuftice,  if  I  did  not  take  this  occafion  to 
acknowledge,  that  I  have  been  more  moved  and 
delighted,  by  hearing  this  fingle  line  fpoken  by 
VOL.  II. 
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the  only  aftor  of  the  age  who  underftands  and 
relifhes  thefe  little  touches  of  nature,  and  there 
fore  the  only  one  qualified  to  perfonate  this 
rriofl  difficult  character  of  Lear,  than  by  the 
mofl  pompous  declaimer  of  the  inofl  pompous 
fpeeches  in  Cato  or  Tamerlane. 

In  the  next  fcene  the  old  king  appears  in  a 
very  diflrefsful  fituation.  He  informs  Regan, 
whom  he  believes  to  be  ftill  actuated  by  filial 
tendernefs,  of  the  cruelties  he  had  fuffered  from 
her  filler  Oonerill,  in  very  pathetic  terms  : 

Beloved  Regan, 

Thy  fitter's  naught— O  Regan  t  me  hath  tied 
Sharp-tooth'd  unkindnefs,  like  avulttire,  here. 
I  fcnrce  can  fpeak  to  thee— thou'lt  not  believe 
With  how  deprav'd  a  quality — O  Regan  ! 

It  is  a  flroke  of  wonderful  art  in  the  poet  to 
reprefent  him  incapable  of  fpecifying  the  parti 
cular  ill  ufage  he  has  received,  and  breaking  off 
thus  abruptly  as  if  his  voice  was  choaked  by 
tendernefs  and  refentment* 

When  Regan  counfels  him  to  afk  her  fifter 
forgivenefs,  he  falls  on  his  knees  with  a  very 
finking  kind  of  irony,  and  afks  her  how  fuch 
fupplicating  language  as  this  becometh  him  ; 

Dear  daughter,  I  confefs  that  I  am  old  ; 
Age  is  unhecefTary  :  on  my  knees  I  beg, 
That  you'll  vouchfafe  me  raiment,  bed>  and  food. 

But  being  again  exhorted  to  fue  for  reconcilia 
tion,  the  advice  wounds  him  to  the  quick,  and 
forces  him  into  execrations  againft  Gonerill, 
which,  though  they  chill  the  foul  with  horror, 
are  yet  well  fuited  to  the  impetuofity  of  his 
temper : 

She  hath  abated  me  of  half  my  train ; 
Look'd  black  upon  me  ;    flruck  me  with  her 
tongue, 

Moft  frrpent  like,  Upon  the  very  heart- 

All  the  llor'd  vengeances  of  heaven  fall 

On  her  ungrateful  top !  Strike  her  young  bones, 

Ye  taking  airs,  with  lamenefs ! 

Ye  nimble  lightnings,  dart  your  blinding  flames 
Into  her  fcornful  eyes  !  •  '  ••< 

The  wretched  king,  little  imagining  that  he 
is  to  be  outcaft  from  Regan  alfo,  adds  very 
movingly — > 

'Tis  not  in  thee 

To  grudge  my  pleafiires,  to  cut  off  my  train, 

To  bandy  hafty  words,  to  fcant  my  fizes.    •  • 

O  o 
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better  knew'ft 
The  offices  of  nature,  bond  of  childhood — 
Thy  half  o'  th'  kingdom  thou  haft  not  forgot, 
Wherein  I  thee  endow'd 

That  the  hopes,  he  had  conceived  of  tender 
ufage  from  Regan  mould  be  deceived,  heightens 
his  diftrefs  to  a  great  degree.  Yet  it  is  fti-11 
aggravated  and-  increased  by  the  fudden  appear 
ance  of  Gonerill ;  upon  the  anexpefted  fight 
cf  whom  he  exclaims— i- 

Who-  comes  here  ?  O  heavens ! 
If  you  do  love  old  men,  if  your  fweet  ftvay 
AlloW  obedience,  if  yourfelves  are  oM, 
Make  it  your  cauie  j  fend  down  and  take  my  part . 

This  a'ddrefs  is  furely  pathetic  beyond  expref- 
fion  ;  it  is  fcarce  enough  to  fpeak  of  it  in  the 
cold  terms  of  criticLfm.-  There  follows  aquef- 
tion  to  Gonerill,  that  I  have  never  read1 
without  tears  : 

Ar't  not  amam'd  to  look  upon  this  beafxl  ? 

This  fcene  abounds  with  many  noble  turns 
of  pafllon,  or  rather  conflicts  of  very  different 
pafiions.  The  inhuman  daughters  urge  him  in 
vain,  by  all  the  fophiftical  and  unfilial  argu 
ments  they  were  miftrefles  of,  to  diminim  the 
number  of  his  train.  He  anfvvert  them  by 
oniyfour  poignant  words  : 

I  gave  you  all ! 

When  Regan  at  laft  confents  to  receive  him, 
but  without  any  attendants,  for  that  he  might 
be  ferved  by  her  own  domeftics,  he  can  no  lon 
ger  contain  his  difappointment  and  rage.  Firft 


he  appeals  to  the  heavens,  and  pomts  out  to 
them  a  fpeftacle  that  is  indeed  inimitably  af 
fecting — 

You  fee  me  here,  ye  Gods!  a  poor  old  man, 
As  full  of  grief  as  age,  wretched  in  both  : 
If  it  be  you  that  ftir  thefe  daughters  hearts 
Againft  their  father,  fool  me  not  fo  much 
To  bear  it  tamely  I1 

Then  fuddenly  he  addrefles  Gonerill  and  Regan 
in  the  fevereft  terms  and  with  the  bittereft  threats : 

-No,  you  unnatural'  hags  ! 

1  will  have  fuch  revenges  on  you-  both — 

That  all   the  word  mall 1  will  do  fuch 

things 

What  they  are  yet,  I  know  not 

Nothing  occurs  to  his  mindfevere  enough  for 
them  to  fuffer,  or  him  to  inflift.  His  paffion 
rifes  to  a  height  that  deprives  him  of  articula 
tion.  He  telk  them  that  he  will  fubdue  his 
fbrrow,  though  almoft  irrefiftible  -r  and  that  they 
mall  not  triumph  over  his  weakness  : 

——You  think  I'll  weep  ! 
No !  I'll  not  weep ;  I  have  full  caufe  of  weeping ; 
But  this  heart  mall  break  into  a  thoufand  flaws, 
Or  e'er  I'll  weep  ! 

He  concludes — 

O  fool— I  mail  go  mad ! 

which  is  an  artfal  anticipation,  that  judieioufly 
prepares    us  for  the  dreadful  event  that  is  to 
follow  in.  the  fucceeding  afts. 
Z 
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Sperat  infefijs,  metuit  fecundui, 
Alter  am  fortem  bene  preeparatum 


Ho*. 

Whoe'er  enjoys  th"  untroubled  breaft, 

With  virtue's  tranquil  <wifdom  ble/1; 

With  hope  the  gloomy  hour  can  cheer, 

And  temper  kappinefs  ivit/i  fear.         FR  A  N  c  i  s . 


LMET,  the  Dervife,  who  watched  the 
facred  lamp  in  the  fepulchre  of  the  Pro 
phet,  as  he  one  day  rofe  up  from  the  devotions 
of  the  mormng,  which  he  had  performed  at  the 
gate  of  the  temple  with  hjs  body  turned  towards 


tire  eaft,  and  his  forehead  on  the  earth,  faw  be 
fore  him  a  man  in  fplendid  apparel,  attended 
by  a  long  retinue,  who  gazed  ftedfaftly  at  him 
with  a  look  of  mournful  complacence,  and  feemed 
defirous,  to  fpeak,  but  unwilling  to  offend. 
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The  Dervife,  after  a  fhort  filence,  advanced, 
and  faluting  him  with  the  calm  dignity  which 
independence  confers  upon  humility,  vetjuefted 
that  he  would  reveal  his  purpofe. 

'  Almet,    laid  the  ftranger,  '  thou  feeft  be- 

*  fore  thee  a  man,  whom  the  hand  of  profpe- 
'  rity   has    overwhelmed    with   wretchednefs. 

*  Whatever  I  once  delired  as  the  means  of  tiap- 

*  pinefs,  I  now  polfefs ;  but  I  am  not  yet  fcap- 

*  py,  and  therefore  I  defpair.      I  regret  the 
'  lapfe  of  time,  becaufe  it  glides  away  with- 

*  out  enjoyment }    and  as  I  expeft  nothing  i* 
'  the  future  but  the  vanities  of  the  paft,  I  do 
«  not  wifh  that  the  future  fhould  arrive.      Yet 

*  I  tremble  left  it  fhould  be  cut  off;  and  nay 
'  heart  finks  when  I  anticipate  the  moment, 

*  in  which  eternity  fhall  dole  over  the  vacuity 
'  of  my  life   like  the  fea  upon   the  path  of  a 

*  Ihip,    and  leave  no  traces  of  my  exiftence 
'  more  durable  than  the  furrow  which  remai«s 

*  after  the  waves  have  united.     If  in  the  trea- 
'  fures  of  thy  wifdom  there  is  any  precept  to 
'  obtain   felicity,  vouchfafe  it  to  me  :  for  this 
c  purpofe  am  I  come ;  a  purpofe  which  yet  I  feared 

*  to  reveal,  left,  like  all  the  former,  it  mould  ke 
«  difappointed.'    Almet  liftened,  with  looks  of 
aftonilhment  and  pity,  to  this  complaint  of  a  be 
ing,  in  whom  reafon  was  known  to  be  a  pledge  of 
immortality;  but  the  ferenity  of  his  countenance 
foon  returned;    and,  ftretching  out   his   hand 
towards  Heaven — 

(OTRANGER,  faid  he,  the  knowledge 
^  which  I  have  received  from  the  Prophet,  I 
will  communicate  to  thee. 

As  I  was  fitting  one  evening  at  the  porch  of 
the  temple  penfive  and  alone,  mine  eye  wan 
dered  among  the  multitude  that  was  fcattered 
before  me ;  and  while  I  remarked  the  wearinefs 
and  folicitude  which  was  vifible  in  every  coun 
tenance,  I  was  fuddenly  ftruck  with  a  fenfe  of 
their  condition.  «  Wretched  mortals,'  faid  I, 
'  to  what  purpofe  are  you  bufy  ?  If  to  produce 

*  happinefs,  by  whom  is  it  enjoyed?  Do  the  li- 

*  nens  of  Egypt,  and  the  filks  of  Perfia,  beftow 

*  felicity  on  thofe  who  wear  them,  equal  to  the 

*  wretchednefs  of   yonder  flaves  whom   I  fee 
«  leading  the  camels  that  bring  them  ?  Is  the 
•*  finenefs  of  the  texture,  or  the  fplendor  of  the 
'  tints,  regarded  with  delight  by  thofe  to  whom 


*  cuftom  has  rendered  them  familiar?  or  can 
'  the  power  of  habit  render  others  infenfible  if 
f  pain,   who  live  ouly  to  traverfe  the  defart ; 

*  a  fcene  of  dreadful  uniformity,  where  a  bar- 

*  rea  levej  is  'bounded  oaly  by  the  horizon ; 

*  where  uo  ^chaege  of  profpecT,    or  variety  of 
'  ieaages,  relieves   the  traveller  from  a  fenfe  of 
'  toil  and  danger,    of  whirlwinds  which  in  a 

*  moment  may  bury  him  in  the  land,  and  of 
x  thirft  which  the  wealthy  have  given  half  theij; 
4  poflefllons  to  allay  ?  DO  thoh;  on  \vhora  here- 
'  ditary  diamond*  jjsarkle  with  unregarded  luf- 
'  tre,    gain  from  the  pofTeffion  what  is  loft  by 
'  the  wretch  who  feeks  them  ia  the  mine  $  who 
'  Jiyes  excluded  from  tfee  common  bounties  ot 

*  nature  ;  to  whom  eves,  tfee  yiciflitade  of  day 

*  and  night  is  tot  known  .5  who  fighs  in  per- 
f  petuaJ  darknefs,  and  whofe  life  is  one  mourn  - 

*  rul  alternative  of   infenfibUity  and  labour  ? 
'  If  thofe  are  not  happy  who  foflefs,  in  pro- 

*  portion  as  thofe   are  wretched  who  beftow, 
'  how  vain  a  dream  k  the  life  cf  man  !  And  if 
'  there  Is,  indeed,  foch  difference  in  the  value  of 

*  exiftence,  how  mail  w£  acquit  of  partiality  the 

*  hand  by  which  this  difference  has  been  made?' 
While  my  thoughts  thus   muitipliedj    and 

my  heart  burned  within  me,  I  became  fenfible 
of  a  fudden  influence  from  above.  The  ftreets 
and  the  crowds  of  Mecca  difappeared  ;  I  found 
myfelf  fitting  on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain, 
and  perceived  at  my  right-hand  an  angel,  whom 
I  knew  to  be  Azoran,  the  rainifter  of  reproof. 
When  I  faw  him  I  was  afraid.  I  caft  min< 
eye  upon  the  ground,  and  was  about  to  depre 
cate  his  anger,  when  he  commanded  me  to  be 
filent,  '  Almet,'  faid  he,  '  thou  haft  devoted 
'  thy  life  to  meditation,  that  thy  counfel  might 
'  deliver  ignorance  from  the  mazes  of  error, 

*  and  deter  prefumption  from  the  precipice  of 
'  guilt  :  but  the  book  of"  nature  thou  haft  read 
'  without  understanding ;  it  is  again  open  be- 
'  fore  thee  ;  look  up,  confider  it  and  be  wife.' 

I  looked  up,  and  beheld  an  inclofnre,  beau 
tiful  as  the  gardens  of  Paradife,  but  of  a  fmall 
extent.  Through  the  middle,  there  was  a 
green  walk  ;  at  the  end,  a  wild  defart  ;  and 
beyond,  impenetrable  darknefs.  The  walk 
was  fhaded  with  trees  of  every  kind,  that  were 
covered  at  once  with  bloflbms  and  fruit ;  in 
numerable  bird-i  were  finging  in  the  branches  ; 

O     O     « 
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the  grafs  was  intermingled  with  flowers,  which 
impregnated  the  breeze  with  fragrance,  and 
painted  the  path  with  beauty :  on  one  fide 
flowed  a  gentle  tranfparent  ftream,  which  was 
juft  heard  to  murmur  over  the  golden  fands 
that  fparkled  at  the  bottom  ;  and  on  the  other 
were  walks  and  bowers,  fountains,  grottoes, 
and  cafcades,  which  diverfified  the  fcene  with 
endlefs  variety,  but  did  not  conceal  the  bounds. 
While  I  was  gazing  in  a  tranfport  of  delight 
and  wonder  on  this  enchanting  fpot,  I  per 
ceived  a  man  dealing  along  the  walk  with  a 
thoughtful  and  deliberate  pace  ;  his  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  the  earth,  and  his  arms  croffed  on 
his  bofom  ;  he  fometimes  ftarted,  as  if  a  fud- 
den  pang  had  feized  him  j  his  countenance  ex- 
prefled  folicitude  and  terror  ;  he  looked  round 
with  a  figh,  and  having  gazed  a  moment  on 
the  defart  that  lay  before  him,  he  feemed  as  if 
he  wifhed  to  flop,  but  was  impelled  forwards 
by  fome  inviiible  power :  his  features,  how 
ever,  foon  fettled  again  into  a  calm  melan 
choly  ;  his  eye  was  again  fixed  on  the  ground  ; 
and  he  went  on,  as  before,  with  apparent  re- 
luclance,  but  without  emotion,  I  was  ftruck 
with  this  appearance  j  and  turning  haftily  to 
the  AngeU  was  about  to  enquire  what  cou.ld 
produce  fuch  infelicity  in  a  being,  furrounded 
with  every  object  that  could  gratify  every  fenfe ; 
but  he  prevented  my  requeft  ;  '  The  book  of 
«  nature,'  faid  he,  «  is  before  thee ;  look  up, 
'  confider  it,  and  be  wife.'  I  looked,  and  be 
held  a  valley  btween  two  mountains  that  were 
craggy  and  barren  5  on  the  path  there  was  no 
verdure,  and  the  mountain  afforded  no  fliade ; 
the  fun  burned  in  the  zenith,  and  every  fpring 
was  dried  up  5  but  the  valley  terminated  in  a 
country  that  was  pleafant  and  fertile,  fliaded 
with  woods,  and  adorned  with  buildings,  At 
a  fecond  view,  I  difcovered  a  man  in  this 
valley,  meagre  indeed  and  naked,  but  his  coun 
tenance  was  chearful,  and  his  deportment 
active  ;  he  kept  his  eye  fixed  upon  the  country 
before  him,  and  looked  as  if  he  would  have 
run,  but  that  he  was  reftrained,  as  the  other 
had  been  impelled,  by  fome  fecret  influence  : 
fometimes,  indeed,  I  perceived  a  fudden  ex- 
preilion  of  pain,  and  fome  times  he  ftepped 
mort  as  if  his  foot  was  pierced  by  the  afpe- 


rities  o?  the  way;  but  the  fprightlinefs  of 
his  countenance  inftantly  returned,  and  he 
prefled  forward  without  appearance  of  repining 
or  complaint. 

I  turned  again  toward  the  Angel,  impatient 
to  enquire  from  what  fecret  fource  happinefs 
was  derived,  in  a  fituation  fo  different  from 
that  in  which  it  might  have  been  expected:  but 
he  again  prevented  my  requefl  ;  '  Almet,' 
faid  he,  '  remember  what  thou  haft  feen,  and 
'  let  this  memorial  be  written  upon  the  tablets 
'  of  thy  heart.  Remember,  Almet,  that  the 

*  world  in  which  thou  art  placed,  is  but  the 
'  road  to  another;  and  that  happinefs  depends 
'  not   upon  the  path,  but  the  end :  the  value 
«  of  this  period  of  thy  exiftence  is  fixed  by 

<  hope  and  fear.      The  wretch  who  wifhed  to 

*  linger  in  the  garden,  who  looked  round  upon 

*  its  limits   with  terror,  was  deftitute  of  en- 
'  joyment,    becaufe  he  was  deftitute  of  hope, 

*  and  was  perpetually  tormented  by  the  dread 

*  of  lofing  that  which  yet  he  did  not  enjoy  : 
«  the  fong  of  the  birds  had  been  repeated  till 
'  it  was  not  heard,  and  the  flowers  had  fo  of- 

<  ten  recurred,  that  their  beauty  was  not  feen ; 

*  the  river  glided  by  unnoticed  ;  and  he  feared 
«  to  lift  his  eye  to  the  profpect,  left  he  fhould 
«  behold  the  wafte  that  circumfcribed  it.     But 
«  he  that  toiled  through  the  valley  was  happy, 

<  becaufe  he  looked  forward  with  hope.    Thus., 

*  to  the   fojourner  upon  earth,    it  is  of  little 
'<  moment,  whether  the  path  he  treads  be  ftrewed 

*  with  flowers  or  with  thorns,  if  he  perceives 
'  himfelf  to  approach   thofe  regions,  in  com- 
«  parifon  of  which  the  thorns  and  the  flowers 
'  of  this  wildernefs  lofe  their  diftinction,  and 

<  are  both  alike  impotent  to  give  pleafure  or  pain. 
'  What  then,  has  Eternal  Wifdom  unequally 

<  distributed  ?  That  which  can  make  every  fta- 
'  tion  happy,  and  without  which  every  ftation 
'  mult  be  wretched,  is  acquired  by  Virtue,  and 

*  Virtue  is  po,ffible  to  all.     Remember,  Almet, 
'  the  vifion  which  thou  haft  feen ;  and  let  my 

*  words  be  written  on  the  tablet  of  thy  heart, 
«  that  thou  mayeft  direct  the  wanderer  to  hap- 
'  pinefs,  and  juftify  GOD  to  men.' 

While  the  voice  of  Azoran  was  yet 
founding  in  my  ear,  the  profpect  vanifhed 
from  before  me,  and  I  found  royfelf  again 
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again  fitting  at  the  porch  of  the  temple  The 
fun  was  gone  down,  the  multitude  was  retired 
to  reft,  and  the  folemn  quiet  of  midnight  con 
curred  with  the  refolution  of  my  doubts  to 
compleat  the  tranquility  of  my  mind. 

Such,  my  fon,  was  the  vifion  which  the 
Prophet  vouchfafed  me,  not  for  my  fake  only, 
but  for  thine.  Thou  haft  fought  felicity  in 
temporal  things ;  and,  therefore,  thou  art  dii- 
appointed.  Let  not  inftruction  be  loft  upon 
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thee,  as  the  feal  of  Mahcmer  in  the  welJ  of 
Aris  :  but  go  thy  way,  let  thy  flock  cloaththe 
naked,  and  thy  table  feed  the  hungry  j  deliver 
the  poor  from  opprejfion,  and  let  thy  conver- 
fation  be  Above.  Thus  malt  thou  '  rejoice  in 
Hope,'  and  look  forward  to  the  end  of  life  as 
the  confummation  of  thy  felicity. 

Almet,  in  whofe  breaft  devotion  kindled  as 
he  fpake,  returned  into  the  temple,  and  thr 
ftranger  departed  in  peace. 
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Scribimus  indoBi  dofiique,  Ho  R  . 

All  dare  to  write,  who  can  or  cannot  read. 


providing  intellectual  pleafures  for  his  coun 
trymen, 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  of  this,  as  of  other 
evils,  complaints  have  been  made  by  every 
generation:  but  though  it  may  perhaps  be 
true,  that-at  all  times  more  have  been  willing 
than  have  been  able  to  write,  yet  there  is  no  rca- 
jbn  for  believing,  that  the  dogmatical  legions 
of  the  prefent  race  were  ever  equalled  in  num 
ber  by  any  former  period  ;  for  fo  widely  is 
fpread  the  itch  of  literary  praife,  that  almoft 
every  man  is  an  author,  either  in  act  or  in  pur- 
pofe ;  has  either  beftowed  his  favours  on  the 
public,  or  withholds  them,  that  they  may  be 
more  feafonably  offered,  or  made  more  worthy 
of  acceptance. 

In  former  times,  the  pen,  like  the  fword, 
was  confidered  as  configned  by  nature  to  the 
hands  of  men  j  the  ladies  contented  themfelves 
with  private  virtues  and  domeftic  excellence  ; 
and  a  female  writer,  like  a  female  warrior,  was 
confidered  as  a  kind  of  c.rentric  being,  that 
deviated,  however  illuftrioufly,  from  her  due 
fphere  of  motion,  and  was  therefore  rather 
to  be  gazed  at  with  wonder,  than  countenanc 
ed  by  imitation.  But  as  the  times  paftare  faid 
to  have  been  a  nation  of  Amazons,  who  drew 
the  bow  and  wielded  the  battle-axe,  formed 
encampments  and  wafted  nations  ;  the  revolu 
tion  of  years  has  now  produced  a  generation  of 
Amazons  of  the  pen,  who  with  the  fpirit  of 
their  predeceflbrs  have  fet  their  mafculine  tyran  - 
ny  at  defiance,  aflerted  their  claim  to  the  regi- 


who  have  attentively  confidered 
JL  the  hiftory  of  mankind,  know  that  every 
age  has  its  peculiar  character.  At  one  time, 
no  defire  is  felt  but  for  military  honours  j 
every  rummer  affords  battles  and  fieges,  and 
the  world  is  filled  with  ravage,  blood  fhed,  and 
devaftation  :  this  fanguinary  fury  at  length  fub» 
fides,  and  nations  are  divided  into  faftions,  by 
controverfies  about  points  that  will  never  be 
decided.  Men  then  grow  weary  of  debate  and 
altercation,  and  apply  themfelves  to  the  arts  of 
profit ;  trading  companies  are  formed,  manu 
facturers  improved,  and  navigation  extended  j 
and  nothing  is  any  longer  thought  on,  but  the 
increafe  and  prefervation  of  property,  the  arti 
fices  of  getting  money,  and  the  pleafures  of 
ipending  it. 

The  prefent  age,  if  we  confider  chiefly  the 
ftate  of  our  own  country,  may  be  (tiled  with 
great  propriety,  The  Age  of  Authors  j  for, 
perhaps,  there  never  was  a  time,  in  which 
men  of  all  degrees  of  ability,  of  every  kind  of 
education,  of  every  profeffion  and  employment, 
were  pofting  with  ardour  fo  general  to  the 
prefs.  The  province  of  writing  was  formerly 
left  to  thofe  who,  by  ftudy,  or  appearance  of 
ftudy,  were  fuppofed  to  have  gained  knowledge 
unattainable  by  the  bufy  part  of  mankind  ; 
but  in  thefe  enlightened  days,  every  man  is 
qualified  to  inftruct  every  other  man  :  and  he 
that  beats  the  anvil,  or  guides  the  plough,  not 
content  with  fupplying  corporal  necefllties, 
amufes  lu'mfelf  in  the  hours  of  leifure  with 
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«ns  of  fcience,  and  feemed  to  conteft  the  ufur- 
pations  of  virility. 

Some,  indeed,  there  are  of  both  fexes,  who 
are  authors  only  in  defne,  but  have  not  yet  at 
tained  the  power  of  executing  their  intentions  $ 
whofe  performances  have  not  arrived  at  bulk 
fufficient  to  form  a  volume,  or  who  have  not 
the  confidence,  however  impatient  of  namelefs 
obfcurity,  to  folicit  openly  the  affiftance  of 
the  printer.  Among  thefe  are  the  innumerable 
correfpondents  of  public  papers,  who  are  al 
ways  offering  affiftance  which  no  man  will  re 
ceive,  and  fuggefting  hints  that  are  never  taken, 
and  who  complain  loudly  of  the  perverfenef* 
and  arrogance  of  authors,  lament  their  infenfi- 
bility  of  their  own  intereft,  and  fill  the  coffee  - 
houfes  with  dark  ftories  of  performances  by 
eminent  hands,  which  have  been  offered  and 
rejected. 

To  what  caufe  this  univerfal  eagemefs  of 
writing  can  be  properly  afcribed,  I  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  difcover.  It  is  faid,  that  every 
art  is  propagated  in  proportion  to  the  rewards 
conferred  upon  it ;  a  pofition  from  which  a 
ftranger  would  naturally  infer,  that  literature 
was  now  bleflTed  with  patronage  far  tranfcend- 
ing  the  candour  or  munificence  of  the  Auguf- 
tan  age,  that  the  road  to  greatnefs  was  opeij 
to  none  but  Authors,  and  that  by  writing  along 
riches  and  honour  were  to  be  obtained. 

But  fmce  it  is  true,  that  writers,  like  other 
competitors,  are  very  little  difpofed  to  favour 
one  another,  it  is  not  to  be  expected,  that  at  a 
time  when  every  man  writes,  any  man  will  pa 
tronize  ;  and,  accordingly,  there  is  not  one 
that  I  can  recolleft  at  prefent,  who  profeffes  the 
leaft  regard  for  the  votaries  of  fcience,  invites 
the  addreffes  of  learned  men,  or  feems  to  hope 
from  reputation  from  any  pen  but  his  own. 

The  caufe  therefore,  of  this  epidemical  con- 
Jpjracy  for  the  defou&ion  of  paper,  muft  re 
main  a  fecret :  nor  can  I  difcover,  whether  we 
owe  it  to  the  influences  of  the  conftellations, 
or  the  intemperature  of  feafons ;  whether  the 
long  continuance  of  the  wind  at  any  fmgle 
point,  or  intoxicating  vapours  exhaled  from 
the  earth,  have  turned  our  nobles  and  our  pea- 
fants,  our  foldiers  and  traders,  01  r  men  and 
women,  all  into  wits,  philofophers,  and  writers. 

It  is,  Indeed,  of  more  importance  to  fearch 
out  the  cure  than  the  caufe  of  this  inteUeclual 


malady-;  and  he  would  deferve  well  of  his 
country,  who,  inftead  of  armlfmg  himfelf  with 
conjectural  fpeculations,  mould  find  means  of 
perfuading  the  peer  to  infpeft  the  fteward's  ac 
counts,  or  repair  the  rural  manfion  of  his  an 
cestors,  who  could  replace  the  tradefman  be- 
kind  his  counter,  and  fend  back  the  farmer  to 
the  mattock  and  the  flail. 

General  irregularities  are  known  in  time  to 
remedy  thfinfelves.  By  the  conftitution  of  an. 
cient  Egypt,  the  prieftftood  was  continually  in- 
creafing,  till  at  length  there  was  no  people  be- 
fide  themfelves  ;  the  eftablimment  was  then 
difTolved,  and  the  number  of  priefts  was  re 
duced  and  limited.  Thus,  among  us,  writers 
will  perhaps  be  multiplied,  till  no  readers  will 
be  found,  and  then  the  ambition  of  writing 
muft  neceffarily  ceafe. 

But  as  it  will  be  long  before  the  cure  is  thus 
gradually  effected,  and  the  evil  mould  be  flop 
ped,  if  it  be  poflible,  before  it  rifes  to  fo  great 
a  height,  I  could  wifh  that  both  fexes  would 
fix  their  thoughts  upon  fome  falutary  conf.de- 
rations,  which  might  reprefs  their  ardour  for 
that  reputation  which  not  one  of  many  thou- 
fends  is  fated  to  obtain, 

Let  it  be  deeply  imprefTed  and  frequently 
recojlecled,  that  he  who  has  not  obtained  the 
proper  qualifications  of  an  author,  can  have 
no  excufe  for  the  arrogance  of  writing,  but 
the  power  of  imparting  to  mankind  fomething 
neceffary  to  be  known,  A  man  uneducated  or 
unlettered  mayfometimes  ftart  a  ufeful  thought, 
or  make  a  lucky  difcovery,  or  obtain  by  chance 
fome  fecret  of  nature,  or  fome  intelligence  of 
fafts,  of  which  the  moft  enlightened  mind  may 
be  ignorant,  and  which  it  is  better  to  reveal, 
though  by  a  rude  and  unfkilful  communi 
cation,  than  to  lofe  for  ever  by  fuppreffing  it. 
But  few  wili  be  juftified  by  this  plea ; 
for  of  the  innumerable  books  and  pamphlets 
that  have  overflowed  the  nation,  fcarce  one 
has  made  any  addition  to  real  knowledge, 
cr  contained  more  than  a  tranfpofition  of 
common  fentiments  and  a  repetition  of  com 
mon  phrafes. 

It  will  be  naturally  inquired,  when  the  man 
who  feels  an  inclination  to  write,  may  ven 
ture  to  fuppofe  himfelf  properly  qualified  j 
and,  fince  every  man  is  inclined  to  think 
well  of  hi?  o-.vn  intellect,  by  what  left  he  may 
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try  his  abilities,  without  hazarding  the  con- 
rernpt  or  refentment  of  the  public. 

The  firft  qualification  of  a  writef,  is  a  per- 
fe£l  knowledge  of  the  fubjeft  which  he  under 
takes  to  treat  j  fmce  we  cannot  teach  what  we 
do  not  know,  nor  can  properly  undertake  to 
inftruft  others  while  we  are  ourfelves  in  wane 
of  inftruftion.  The  next  requifite  is,  that  he 
be  mafter  of  the  language  in  which  he  delivers 
his  fentiments  ;  if  he  treats  of  fcience  and  de- 
monftration,  that  he  has  attained  a  ftyle  clear, 
pure,  nervous,  and  expreflive  j  if  his  topics  be 
probable  and  perfuafory,  that  he  be  able  to  re 
commend  them  by  the  fupperaddition  of  ele 
gance  in  imagery,  to  difplay  the  colours  of 
varied  diction,  and  pour  forth  the  mufic  of 
modulated  periods. 

If  it  be  again  enquired,  upon  what  princi 
ples  any  man  mall  conclude  that  he  wants  thefe 
powers,  it  may  be  readily  anfwered,  that  no 
end  is  attained  but  by  the  proper  means ;  he 
only  can  rationally  prefume  that  he  underftands 
a  fubjeft,  who  has  read  and  compared  the 
writers  that  have  hitherto  diicufied  it,  famili- 
ari/ed  their  arguments  to  himfelf  by  long  me 
ditation,  confulted  the  foundations  of  diffe* 


rent  fyftems,  and  feparated  truth  from  error  by 
a  rigorous  examination. 

In  like  manner,  he  only  has  a  right  to  fup- 
pofe  that  he  can  exprefs  his  thoughts,  what 
ever  they  are,  with  perfpicuity  or  elegance* 
who  has  carefully  peruled  the  beft  authors, 
accurately  noted  the  diverlities  of  ftyle,  dili 
gently  feleftad  the  beft  modes  of  diftion,  and 
familiarized  them  by  long  habits  of  attentive 
praftice. 

No-  man  is  a  rhetorician  or  philofopher  by- 
chance.  He  who  knows  that  he  undertakes 
to  write  on  qweftions  which  he  has  never  ftudi- 
ed,  may  without  hefitation  determine,  that  he 
is  about  to  wafte  his  own  time  and  that  of  his 
reader,  and  expofe  himfelf  to  the  derifion  of 
thofe  whom  he  afpires  to  inftruft :  he  that 
without  forming  his  ftyle  by  the  ftudy  of  the 
beft  models,  haftens  to  obtrude  his  compofiti- 
ons  on  the  public,  may  be  certain,  that  what 
ever  hope  or  flattery  may  fuggeft,  he  mail 
fhock  the  learned  ear  with  barbarifm,,  and 
contribute,  wherever  his  work  mall  be  receiv 
ed,  to  the  depravation  of  tafte  and  the  corrup 
tion  of  language. 
T 
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ingens 


IIKO  in  corde  pudor,   mixteque  infania  luBut 
Et  furiis  agitatus  amor,  et  confcia  virtus. 

Rage  boiling  from  the  bottom  of  his  breaft, 

And  farrow  tnix'd  ivith  Jbame  his  foul  opprejl  j 

And  confcious  -worth  lay  laboring  in  his  thought ; 

And  love  by  jealoujy  to  madnefs  tvroughu  DRVDEN. 


npH  UNDER  and  a  ghoft  have  been  fre- 
JL  quently  introduced  into  tragedy  by  bar 
ren  and  mechanical  play-wrights,  as  proper  ob- 
je6ls  to  imprefs  terror  and  aftoniftiment,  where 
the  diftrefs  has  not  been  important  enough  to 
render  it  probable  that  nature  would  interpoie 
for  the  fake  of  the  fufferers,  and  where  fhefe 
objefls  themfelves  have  not  been  fupported  by 
Suitable  fentiments.  Thunder  has,  however, 
been  made  ufe  of  with  great  judgment  and  good 
cffeft  by  Shakefpeare,  to  heighten  and  imprefs 
the  diftrefles  of  Lear. 


The  venerable  and  wretched  old  king  is 
driven  out  by  both  his  daughters,  without  ne- 
ceftaries  and  without  attendants,  not  only  in 
the  night,  but  in  the  midft  of  a  moft  dreadful 
ftorm,  and  on  a  bleak  and  barren  heath.  Oa 
his  firft  appearance  in  this  Situation,  he  draws 
an  artful  and  pathetic  comparifon  betwixt  the 
feverity  of  the  temp«ft  and  of  his  daughters : 

Rumble  thy  belly  full !  fpit,  fire !  fpout,  rain  ! 
Nor  rain,  wind,  thunder,  fire,  arc  my  daugh 
ters. 
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I  tax  not  you,  ye  elements,  with  unkindnefs  ; 
I  never  gave  you  kingdom,  called  you  children ; 
You  owe  me  no  fubfcription.     Then  let  fall 
Your  horrible  pleafure.     Here   I   ftand  your 

flave  ; 
A  poor,  infirm,  weak,  and  defpis'd  old  man ! 

The  ftorm  continuing  with  equal  violence, 
he  drops  for  a  moment  the  confideration  of  his 
own  miferies,  and  takes  occafion  to  moralize 
on  the  terrors  which  fuch  commotions  of  nature 
fhould  raife  in  the  breaft  of  fecret  and  unpu- 
nifhed  villainy  : 

Tremble,  thou  wretch ! 
That  haft  within  thee  undivulged  crimes 
Uriwhipt  of  juftice  !    Hide   thee,    thou  bloody 

hand; 

Thou  perjur'd,  and  thou  fimular  of  virtue 
That  art  inceftuous  ! — 

— — Clofe  pent-up  guilts 
Rive  your  concealing  continents,  and  cry 
Thefe  dreadful  fummoners  grace  !— 

He  adds,  with  reference  to  his  own   cafe— — 

I  am  a  man 
More  finn'd  againft,  than  finning. 

Kent  moft  earneftly  intrcats  him  to  enter  a 
hovel  which  he   had  difcovered  on  the  heath ; 
and   on  preffing  him  again  and  again  to  take 
flicker  there,  Lear  exclaims— 
Wilt  break  my  heart  ? 

Much  is  contained  in  thefe  four  words  ;  as  if 
he  had  faid — '  The  kindnefs  and  the  gratitude 
'  of  this  fervant  exceeds  that  of  my  own  chil- 

*  dren.     Though  I  have  given  them  a  king- 

*  dom,    yet    have      they      bafely     difcarded 

*  me,  and  fuffered  a  head  fo   old   and   white 
'  as  mine  to  be  expofed  to  this  terrible  tempeft, 

*  while  this  fellow  pities  and  would  proteft  me 

*  from  its  rage.     I  cannot  bear  this  kindnefs 
'  from  a  ftranger ;  it  breaks  my  heart.'     All 
this  feems  to  be  included  in  that  fhort  exclama 
tion,    which    another  writer,    lefs  acquainted 
with  nature,  would   have  difplayed   at   large : 
fuch  a  fuppreflionof  fentiments  plainly  implied, 
is  judicious   and  affecting.      The    reflections 
that  follow  are  drawn  likewife  from  art  intimate 
knowledge  of  man : 


When  the  mind's  free, 

The  body's  delicate  :  the  tempeft  in  my  mind 
Doth  from  my  fenfes  take  all  feeling  elfe, 
Save  what  beats  there 

Here  the  remembrance  of  his  daughters  behavi 
our  rufhes  upon  him,  and  he  exclaims,  full  of 
the  idea  of  its  unparalleled  cruelty — . 

Filial  ingratitude  ! 

Is  it  not,  as  this  mouth  mould  tear  this  hand 
For  lifting  food  to  it ! 

He  then  changes  his  ftile,  and  vows  with  im^ 
potent  menaces,  as  if  ftill  in  poflefTion  of  the 
power  he  had  refigned,  to  revenge  himfelf  on 
his  oppreflbrs,  and  to  fteel  his  breaft  with  for 
titude  : 

But  I'll  punifh  home. 

No,  I  will  weep  no  more !    •  <-•-    . 

But  the  fenfe  of  his  fufferings  returns  again, 
he  forgets  the  refolution  he  had  formed  the 
moment  before  ; 

In  fuch  a  night, 

To  fliut  me  out  ? — Pour  on,  I  will  endure — 

In  fuch  a  night  as  this- 

At  which,  with  a  beautiful  apoftrophe,  he.fud- 
denly  addrefles  himfelf  to  his  abfent  daugh 
ters,  tenderly  reminding  them  of  the  favours 
he  had  fo  lately  and  fo  liberally  conferred  upon 
them  : 

O  Regan — Gonerill — 

Your  old  kind  father,  whofe  frank  heart  gave 

all! 

O  that  way  madnefs  lies  ;  let  me  fhun  that ; 
No  more  of  that ! 

The  turns  of  paffion  in  thefe  few  lines  are  fo 
quick  and  fo  various,  that  I  thought  they  me 
rited  to  be  minutely  pointed  out  by  a  kind  of 
perpetual  commentary. 

The  mind  is  never  fo  fenfibly  difpofed  to  pity 
the  misfortunes  of  others,  as  when  it  is  itfelf 
fubdued  and  foftened  by  calamity.  Adverfity 
diffufes  a  kind  of  facred  calm  over  the  breaft, 
that  is  the  parent  of  thoughtfulnefs  and  me 
ditation.  The  following  reflections  of  Lear 
in  his  next  fpeech,  when  his  paflion  has  fubfid- 
ed  for  a  fhort  interval,  are  equally  proper  and 
ftriking : 


THE    ADVENTURER. 


Poor  naked  wretches,  where'foe'er  ye  are, 
That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitylefs  ftorm  ! 
How /hall  your  houfelefs  heads,  and  unfed  fides, 
Your  loop'd  and  window'd  raggednefs,  defend 

you 
From  feafons  fuch  as  thefe  ! 


He  concludes  with  a  fentiment  finely  fuited  to 
his  condition,  and  worthy  to  be  written  in 
characters  of  gold  in  the  clofet  of  every  mo 
narch  upon  earth  : 

O  !  I  have  ta'en 

Too  little  c?.re  of  this.     Take  phyfic,  pomp! 
Expcje  thyfelf  to  feel  what  wretches  feel, 
That  thou  may'ft  fliake  the  fuperflux  to  them, 
And  fhew  the  Heav'ns  more  juft  ! 

Lear  being  at  laft  perfuaded  to  take  ftielter 
in  the  hovel,  the  poet  has  artfully  contrived 
to  lodge  there  Edgar,  the  difcarded  fen  of 
Gfoucefter,  who  counterfeits  the  character  and 
habit  of  a  mad  beggar,  haunted  by  an  evil  de 
mon,  and  whofe  fuppofed  fufferings  are  enu 
merated  with  an  inimitable  wildnefs  of  fancy ; 

*  Whom  the  foul  fiend  hath  led  through  fire, 
4  and  through  flame,  through  ford  and  whirl - 

*  pool,  o'er  bog  and  quagmire ;  that  hath  laid 
'  knives  under   his  pillow,  and  halters  in  his 
'  pew ;  let  ratfbane  by  his  porridge ;  made  him 
'  proud  of  heart,  to  ride   on    a   bay  trotting 
'  horfe  over  four- inched  bridges,  to  courfe  his 

'  own  fliadow  for  a  traitor. Blel's  thy   five 

'  wits,  Tom's  a  cold  !'     The   a/Turned   mad- 
nefs  of  Edgar,  and  the  real  diftra&ion  of  Lear, 
form  a  judicious  contraft. 

Upon  perceiving  the  nakednefs  and  wretch - 
«dnefs  of  this  figure,  the  poor  king  afks  a 
queftion  that  I  never  could  read  without  ftrong 
emotions  of  pity  and  admiration : 

What!  have  his  daughters  brought  him  to  this 

pafs  ? 
Couldft   thou  fave  nothing  ?    Didft  thou  give 

them  all? 
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the  mifery  of  Edgar,  he  breaks  out  into  the 
following  ferious  and  pathetic  reflection  :  Thou 
*  wert  better  in  thy  grave,  than  to  anfwer  with 
'  thy  uncovered  body  this  extremity  of  the 
4  flues.  Is  man  no  more  than  this?  Confider 
'  him  well.  Thou  owed  the  worm  no  filk,  the 
'  b'caft  no  hide,  the  flieep  no  wool,  the  cat 
'  no  perfume.  Ha!  here's  three  of  us  are  fo- 
'  phjiHcated.  Thou  art  the  thing  itfelf :  un- 
'  accommodated  man  is  no  more  than  fuch  a 
'  poor,  bare,  forked  animal  as  thou  art. 
'  Off,  off,  you  leadings!  Come,  unbutton 
'  here.' 

Shakefpeare  has  no  where  exhibited  more  in 
imitable  ftrokes  of  his  art,  than  in  this  uncom 
mon  fcene ;  where  he  has  fo  well  conducted, 
even  the  natural  jargon  of  the  beggar,  and  the 
jeftings  of  the  fool,  which  in  other  hands  muft 
have  funk  into  burlefque,  that  they  contribute 
to  heighten  the  pathetic  to  a  very  high  de 
gree. 

The  heart  of  Lear  having  been  agitated  and 
torn  by  a  conflict  of  fuch  oppofition  and  tu 
multuous  paflions,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  his 
'  wits  mould  now  begin  to  unfettle.*  The 
firft  plain,  indication  of  the  lofs  of  his  realcn, 
is  his  calling  Edgar  a  '  learned  Theban  :'  and 
telling  Kent,  that  '  he  will  keep  ftill  with  his 
'  philofopher.'  When  he  next  appears,  he 
imagines  he  is  puniming  his  daughters. 
The  imagery  is  extremely  ftrong,  and  chills  one 
with  horror  to  read  it — 

To  have  a  thoufand  with  red  burning  fpits 
Come  hizzing  in  upon  them  ! 

As  the  fancies  of  lunatics  have  an  extraor 
dinary  force  and  livelinefs,  and  render  the  ob- 
jefts  of  their  frenzy  as  it  were  prefent  to  their 
eyes,  Lear  actually  thinks  himfelf  fuddenly  re  • 
itored  to  his  kingdom,  and  feated  in  judgment 
to  try  his  daughters  for  their  cruelties  : 


I'll  fee  their  trial  firft  ;  bring  in  the  evidence. 
Thou  robed  man  of  juftice,  take  thy  place  j 
And  thou,  his  yoke-fellow  of  equity, 
Bench  by  his  fide.  You  are  of  the  commiflion, 
Sit  you    too.     Arraign  her  firft,    'tis  Gone- 
rill 

And  here's  another,    whofe  warpt  looks  pro 
claim 

Afterwards,  upon  the  calm  contemplation   of    What  ftore  her  heart  is  made  of.   

VOL.  II.  P  p 


And  when  Kent  aflures  him,  that  the  beggar 
hath  no  daughters,  he  haftily  anfwers — 

Death,  traitor,    nothing   could  have  fubdued 

nature 
To  fuch  a  lownefs,  but  his  unkind  daughters. 
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Here  he  imagines  that  Regan  efcapes  out  of  his 
hands,  and  he  eagerly  exclaims — 

Stop  her  there. 

Arms,  arms,  (word,  fire Corruption  in  the 

place ! 
Falfe  jufticer,  why  haft  thou  let  her  Tcape  ? 

A  ciraimftance  follows  that  is  ftrangely 
moving  indeed  :  for  he  fancies  that  his  favou 
rite  domeftic  creatures,  that  ufed  to  fawn  upon 
and  carefs  him,  and  of  which  he  was  eminent 
ly  fond,  have  now  their  tempers  changed,  and 
join  to  infult  him  : 

The  little  dogs  and  all, 

Tray,  Blanch,  and  Sweetheart,  fee  I  they  bark 
at  me. 

He  again  refumes  his  imaginary  power,  and 
orders  them  to  anatomize  Regan  ;  '  See  what 
*  breeds  about  her  heart — Is  there  any  caufe  in 
*'  nature  that  makes  thefe  hard  hearts !  You, 
4  Sir,'  fpeaking  to  Edgar,  *  I  entertain  for 


'  one  of  my  Hundred  ;  a  cireumfiance  mcft 
artfully  introduced  to  remind  us  of  the  firft  af 
front  he  received,  and  to  fix  our  thought  on 
the  caufes  of  his  diftraclion. 
|  General  criticifm  is  on  all  fubjecls  ufelefs 
and  unentertaining;  but  is  more  than  com 
monly  abl'urd  with  refpeft  to  Shakefpeare,  who  _ 
niutl  be  accompanied  ftep  by  Hep,  and  fcene  by 
fcenc,  in  his  gradual  developements  of  charac 
ters  and  paffions,  and  whofe  finer  features  malt 
be  fingly  pointed  out,  if  we  would  do  compleat 
juftice  to  his  genuine  beauties.  It  would  have 
been  ealy  to  have  declared,  in  general  terms, 
(  that  the  madnefs  of  Lear  was  very  natural 
*  and  pathetic  ;'  and  the  reader  might  then  have 
efcaped,  what  he  may,  perhaps,  call  a  multi 
tude  of  well-known  quotations  :  but  then  it 
had  been  impofllble  to  exhibit  a  perfect  picture 
of  the  fecret  workings  and  changes  of  Lear1* 
mind,  which  vary  in  each  fucceeding  paflage, 
and  which  render  an  allegation  of  each 
cular  fentiment  abfolutely  neceflary. 
Z 
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Neqiiicqiiam  patrias   teniafti  lubrictis  artes. 


VIRG. 


Caught  in  the  train  which   thou  thyfdf  haft  laid. 


TO    THE    ADVENTURER. 


SIR, 


WILL  not  anticipate  the  fubjecl  of  this  let 
ter,  by  relating  the  motives  from  which  I 
have  written  it  j  nor  mall  I  expect  it  to  be  pub- 
limed,  if,  when  you  have  read  it,  you  do  not 
think  that  it  contains  more  than  one  topick  of 
inftrucYion.  _ : 

My  mother  has  been  dead,  fo  long  that  I  do 
not  remember  her  j  and  when  I  was  in  my 
eighteenth  year,  I  was  left  a  fortune  of  twenty 
thoufand  pounds  at  my  own  difpofal.  Lhave 
been  often  told,  that  I  am  handfome ;  and  I 
have  fome  regions  to  believe  it  to  be  true, 
which  are  very  far  from  gratifying  my  vanity 
or  conferring  happinefs. 

I  was  foon  addrefled  by  many  lovers,  from 
ajnong  whom  I  fele&ed  Hilario,  the  elder  bro- 
thtr  of  a  good  family,  whofe  paternal  eftate 


DRYDEN. 


was  fomething   move   than  equivalent   to   my 
fortune. 

Hilario  was  univerfally  admired  as  a  man  of 
fenfe  j  and,  to  confefs  the  truth,  not  much 
lefs  as  a  man  of  pleafure.  His  character  ap 
peared  to  rife  in  proportion  as  it  was  thought 
to  endanger  thofe  about  him ;  he  derived  new 
dignity,  not  only  from  the  filence  of  the  men,  but 
the  blulhes  of  the  ladies ;  and  thofe  whofe  wit 
or  virtue  did  not  fuffer  by  the  admiflion  of  fuch 
a  gueft,  were  honoured  as  perlbns  who  could 
treat  upon  equal  terms  with  a  hero,  who  was 
become  formidable  by  the  number  of  conquefts  : 
his  company,  therefore,  was  courted  by  all 
whom  their  fears  did  not  reftrain  j  the  reft  con- 
fidered  him  as  moving  in  a  fphere  above  them,, 
and  in  proportion  as  they  were  able  to  imitate 
him,  they  became  vicious  and  petulant  in  their 
own  circle, 
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I  was  myfelf  captivated  with  his  manner 
and  converfation ;  I  hoped  that  upon  Under- 
ftanding  I  fhould  be  able  to  engraft  Virtue ;  I 
was  rather  encouraged  than  cautioned  by  my 
friends ;  and  after  a  few  months  courtfliip  I 
became  his  wife.  » 

During  a  fhort  time  all  my  expectations 
•were  gratified,  and  I  exulted  in  my  choice. 
Hilario  was  at  once  tender  and  polite;  prefent 
pleafures  were  heightened  by  the  anticipation  of 
future  :  my  imagination  %vas  perpetually  wan 
dering  among  the  fcenes  of  poetry  and  ro 
mance  ;  I  appropriated  every  luxurious  defcrip- 
tion  of  happy  lovers  j  and  believed,  that  what 
ever  time  fhould  take  from  delire,  would  be 
added  to  complacency  ;  and  that  in  old  age  we 
/hould  only  exchange  the  tumultuous  ex- 
tafy  of  love,  for  the  calm,  rational,  and  exalt 
ed  delights  of  friendship,  which  every  year 
would  increafe  by  new  reciprocations  of  kind- 
nefs,  more  tired  fidelity,  and  implicit  confi 
dence. 

But  from  this  pleafing  dream  it  was  not  long 
before  I  awaked.  Although  it  was  the  whole 
ftudy  of  my  life  to  unite  my  pleafures  with 
thofe  of  Hilario,  to  regulate  my  conduct  by 
his  will,  and  thus  prolong  the  felicity  which 
was  reflected  from  his  bofom  to  mine  ;  yet  his 
vifits  abroad  in  which  I  was  not  a  party  became 
more  frequent,  and  his  general  behaviour  lefs 
kind.  I  perceived  that  when  we  were  alone 
his  mind  was  often  abfent,  and  that  my  prattle 
became  irkfome:  my  a/Hduities  to  recover  his 
attention,  and  excite  him  to  cheerfulnefs,  were 
fometimes  fuffered  with  a  cold  civility,  fome- 
times  wholly  neglected,  and  fometimes  peevifh- 
ly  reprefled  as  ill-timed  officioufueis,  by  which 
he  was  rather  difturbed  than  .obliged,  I  was, 
indeed,  at  length  convinced,  with  whatever  re 
luctance,  that  neither  my  perfon  nor  my  mind 
had  any  charm  that  could  ftand  in  competiti 
on  with  variety ;  and  though,  as  I  remember  f 
I  never  in  my  looks  upbraided  him,  yet  I  fre 
quently  lamented  myfelf,  and  fpent  thofe  hours 
in  which  I  was  forfaken  by  Hilario  in  folitude 
and  tears. 

But  my  diftrefs  ftill  increafed,  and  one  inju 
ry  made  way  for  another.  Hilario,  almoft  as 
foon  as  he  ceafed  to  be  kind,  became  jealous  ;  he 
knew  that  difappointed  wifhes  and  the  refent- 
ment  which  they  produce,  concur  to  render 


beauty  lefs  felicitous  to  avoid  temptation,  and 
lefs  able  to  refift  it ;  and  as  I  did  not  complain 
of  that  which  he  knew  I  could  not  but  difco- 
ver,  he  thought  he  had  great  reafon  to  fufpect 
that  I  made  reprifals  :  thus  his  fagacity  mul 
tiplied  his  vices,  and  my  v^tue  defeated  its 
own  purpofe. 

Some  maxims,  however,  which  I  had  gather 
ed  from  novels  and  plays,  were  ftill  uppermoft 
in  my  mind.  I  reflected  often  upon  the  arts 
of  Amanda,  and  the  perfevering  tendernefs 
and  difcretion  of  Lady  Eafy :  and  I  believed, 
as  I  had  been  taught  by  the  fequel  of  every 
ftory,  that  they  could  not  be  practifed  without 
fuccefs,  but  againft  fordid  ftupidity  and  obdu 
rate  ill-nature  j  againft  the  Brutes  and  the  Sul- 
lens,  whom,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  fcarce  a 
crime  to  punifh,  by  admitting  a  rake  of  parts 
to  pleafures  of  which  they  were  unworthy. 

From  fuch  maxims,  and  liich  examples,  I 
therefore  derived  fome  hope.  I  wifh;d  earneft- 
ly  to  detect  Hilario  in  his  infidelity ;  that  in 
the  moment  of  conviction  I  might  roufe  his 
fenfibility  of  my  wrongs,  and  exalt  his  opinion 
of  my  merit  j  that  I  might  cover  him  with 
confufion,  melt  him  with  tendernefs,  and 
double  his  obligations  by  generofity. 

The  opportunity  for  which  I  had  fo  often 
wifhed,  but  never  dared  to  hope,  at  length  ar 
rived.  I  learned  by  accident  one  morning, 
that  he  intended  to  go  in  the  evening  to  a 
mafquerade ;  and  I  immediately  conceived  a 
defign  to  difcover  his  drefs,  and  follow  him  to 
the  theatre  ;  to  fingle  him  out,  make  fome  ad 
vances,  and  if  poflible  bring  on  an  affignation, 
where  in  the  ardour  of  his  firft  addrefs  I  might 
ftrike  him  with  ailonifhment  by  taking  off  my 
maflc,  reprove  him  without  parade,  mingling 
with  the  foft  diftrefs  of  violated  affection  the 
calm  dignity  of  injured  virtue. 

My  imagination  was  fired  with  thefe  images,.,, 
which  I  was  impatient  to  realize.  My  pride, 
which  had  hitherto  fuftained  me  above  com 
plaint,  and  thrown  a  veil  of  cheerfulnefs  over 
my  diftrefs,  would  not  luffer  me  to  employ  an 
affiftant  in  the  project  I  had  undertaken ;  be- 
caufe  this  could  not  be  done  without  revealing 
my  fufpicions,  and  confiding  my  peace  to  the 
breaft  of  another,  by  whofe  malice  or  caprice 
it  might  be  deftroyed,  and  to  whom  I  fliould, 
therefore,  be  brought  into  the  moft  flavifh  fub- 
P  p  z 
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jection,  without  infuring  the  fecrecy  of  which 
my  dependence  would  be  the  price.  I  there 
fore  refolved,  at  whatever  riique  of  difappoint- 
ment  or  detection,  to  trace  him  to  the  ware- 
lioufe  where  his  habit  was  to  be  hired,  and  dif- 
cover  that  which  he  fhould  chufe  myfelf. 

He  had  ordered  his  chaript  at  eleven  :  I, 
therefore,  wrapped  myielf  up  in  an  undrefs, 
and  fat  alone  in  my  room  till  I  faw  him  drive 
from  the  door.  I  then  came  down,  and  as  foon 
as  he  had  turned  into  St.  James's  Street,  which 
was  not  more  than  twenty  yards,  I  went  after 
him,  and  meeting  with  a  hackney  coach  at  the 
end  of  the  flreet,  I  got  haftily  into  it,  and  or 
dered  the  driver  to  follow  the  chariot  at  fome 
diftance,  and  flop  vvhert  it  flopped. 

I  pulled  up  both  the  windows  ;  and  after  half 
an  hour  fpent  in  the  in  oft  tormenting  fufpenfe 
nnd  anxiety,  it  flopped  at  the  end  of  Taviftock 
S'.reet.  I  looked  haftily  out  of  the  window, 
hiding  my  face  with  my  handkerchief ;  and 
faw  Hilario  alight  at  the  diftance  of  about  forty 
yards,  and  go  into  a  warehoufe  of  which  I 
<  culd  eafily  diftinguifh  the  fign.  I  waited  till 
he  came  out,  and  as  foon  as  the  chariot  'was 
cut  of  fight,  I  difcharged  the  coach,  and  go 
ing  immediately  to  the  warehoufe  that  Hilario 
bad  left,  I  pretended  to  want  a  habit  for  my 
ielf.  I  faw  many  lying  upon  the  counter, 
\vhich  I  fuppofed  had  been  '  brought  out  for 
J-Iihrio's  choice;  about  thefe,  therefore,  I  was 
very  inquifitive,  and  took  particular  notice  of 
a  very  rich  Turkifli  drefs,  which  one  of  the 
fen-ants  took  up  to  put  away.  When  I  faw 
he  was  about  to  remove  it,  I  afked  haftily 
whether  it  was  hired,  and  learned  with  un- 
fpeakable  fatisfaction,  that  it  had  been  chofen 
"by  the  gentleman  who  was  juft  gone.  Thus 
tar  I  fucceeded  to  the  utmoft  of  rny  hopes,  not 
only  by  difcovering  Hilario's  drefs,  but  by  his 
choice  of  one  fo  very  remarkable ;  for  if  he 
l}ad  chofen  a  domino,  my  fcheme  would  have 
been  rendered  impracticable,  becaufe  in  a  do 
mino  I  could  not  certainly  have  diftinguifhed 
him  from  others. 

As  I  had  now  gained  the  intelligence  I 
v-anted;  I  was  impatient  to  leave  the  mop  . 
which  it  was  not  difficult  to  do,  as  it  was  juft 
filled  with  ladies  from  two  coaches  ;  and  the 
people  were  in  a  hurry  to  accommodate  them. 
My  drej's  did  not  attract  much  notice,  nor  pro- 
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mife  much  advantage ;  I  was,  therefore,  wil 
lingly  iuffered  to  depart,  upon  (lightly  leaving 
my  word  that  I  would  ca'l  again. 

When  I  got  into  the  ftreet,  I  confidered 
that  it  would  not  have  been  prudent  to  have  hired 
a  habit,  where  Hilario  would  come  to  drefs,  01 
fend  for  himielf:  I,  therefore,  took  another 
coach  at  the  end  of  Southampton  Street,  and 
went  to  a  mop  near  the  Hay- market,  where  I 
had  before  purchafed  a  capuchin  and  fome 
other  trifles,  and  where  I  knew  habits  were  to 
be  hired,  though  not  in  fo  public  a  manner  as 
at.  other  places. 

I  now  returned  home  ;  and  fuch  was  the  joy 
and  expectation  which  my  fuccefs  inipired, 
that  I  had  forgot  I  had  fucceeded  only  in  an 
attempt,  for  which  I  could  find  neither  mo 
tive  nor  apology  but  in  wretchednefs. 

During  the  interval  between  my  return  and 
the  time  when  the  doors  of  the  theatre  were  to 
be  opened,  I  fuffered  the  utmoft  inquietude  and 
impatience.  I  'looked  every  moment  at  my 
watch,  could  fcarce  believe  that  it  did  not  by 
fome  accident  go  too  flow,  and  was  continual 
ly  liftening  to  difcover  whether  it  had  not 
flopped:  but  the  lingering  hour  at  length  ar 
rived  ;  and  though  I  was  among  the  fint  that 
entered,  yet  it  was  not  long  before  I  fmgled 
out  my  victim,  and  found  means  to  attract  his 
regard. 

I  had,  when  I  was  at  fchool,  learned  a  way 
of  exprefling  the  alphabet  with  my  fingers, 
which  I  have  iiuce  difcovered  to  be  more  gene 
rally  known  than  at  that  time  I  imagined. 
Hilario,  during  his  court/hip,  had  once  ob- 
ferved  me  ufmg  it  to  a  lady  who  had  been  my 
fchool-fellow,  and  would  never  let  me  reft  till 
I  taught  it  him.  In  this  manner  I  faw  my  Turk 
converting  with  a  Nun,  from  whom  he  fudden- 
ly  turned  with  an  air  of  vexation  and  difap- 
pointment.  I  thought  this  a  favourable  op 
portunity  to  accoft  him  ;  and,  therefore,  as  he 
pafled  by  me,  I  pulled  him  gently  by  the  fleeve, 
and  fpelt  with  my  fingers  the  words — '  I  un- 
derftand.'  At  firft  I  was  afraid  of  being 
difcovered  by  /hewing  my  art;  but  I  reflected, 
that  it  would  effectually  fecure  me  from  being 
difcovered  by  my  voice,  which  I  confidered  as 
the  more  formidable  danger.  I  perceived  that 
he  was  greatly  pleafed ;  and  after  a  fhort 
converfation,  which  he  feemed  to  make  a  point 
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of  continuing  in  the  manner  I  had  begun,  Tin 
affignation  was  made,  in  confequence  of  which 
we  proceeded  in  chairs  to  a  bagnio  near  Co- 
vent  Garden.  During  this  journey  my  mind 
was  in  great  agitation  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  whether  pleafure  or  pain  was  predo 


minant.  I  did  not,  however,  fail  to  antici 
pate  my  triumph  in  the  confufion  of  Hilario  ; 
I  conceived  the  manner  and  terms  in  which  I 
would  addrefs  him,  and  exult  in  the  fuperio- 
rity  which  I  mould  acquire-by  this  oppofitiou 
of  his  character  to  mine. 


No.  CXVIII.     SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  22,  1753. 


-Animorum 


Impulfum,  et  caeca  magnaque  cupidine  ducit.         Juv. 
By  blind  impulfe  of  eager  pajjlon  driven. 


HE  was  ready  to  receive  me  when  my  chair 
was  brought  into  the  entry  ;  and,  giv 
ing  me  his  hand  led  me  haftily  up  flairs. 
As  foon  as  we  entered  the  room  he  fhut  the. 
door,  and,  taking  off  his  maflc,  ran  to  me 
with  the  utmoft  impatience  to  take  of?  mine. 
This  was  the  important  moment  j  but  at  this 
moment  I  difcovered,  with  inexpreffible  afto- 
nifliment  and  terror,  that  the  perfon  with 
whom  I  was  alone  in  a  brothel  was  not  Hilario, 
but  Caprinus,  a  wretch  whom  I  well  remember 
to  have  feenamong  the  rakes  that  he  frequently 
brought  to  his  table. 

At  this  fight,  fo  unexpected,  and  fo  dread 
ful,  I  fhrieked  aloud,  and  threw  myfelf  from 
him  into  an  eafy- chair  that  flood  by  the  bed- 
fide.  Caprinus,  probably  believing  I  had  faint- 
edj  haftily  tore  away  my  mafk  to  give  me  air. 
At  the  firft.  view  of  my  face,  he  ftarted  back, 
and  gazed  at  me  with  the  fame  wonder 
that  had  fixed  my  eyes  upon  him.  But  our 
amazement  was  the  next  moment  increafed  ; 
for  Hilario,  who  had  fucceeded  in  his  intrigue, 
with  whatever  lady,  happened  to  be  in  the 
next  room,  and  either  alarmed  by  the  voice  of 
diftrefs,  or  knowing  it  to  be  mine,  rufhed  in 
at  the  door  which  flew  open  before  him  j  but, 
at  the  next  flep,  Hood  fixed  in  the  fame  flupor 
of  aftonifhment  which  had  feized  us.  After 
a  moment's  recollection,  he  came  up  to  me  ; 
and  dragging  me  to  the  candle,  gazed  fled- 
faftly  in  my  face  with  a  Jook  fo  frightful  ne 
ver  to  be  forgotten ;  it  was  the  pale  counte 
nance  of  rage,  which  contempt  had  diftorted 
with  a  fmile  ;  his  lips  quivered,  and  he  told  me 
in  a  voice  fcarce  articulate,  that  though  I  might 
well  be  frighted  at  having  flumbled  upon  an 
acquaintance  whom  I  doubted  whether  I  could 


truft,  yet  I  fhould  not  have  fcreamed  fo  loud. 
After  this  infult  he  quitted  me  with  as  much 
negligence  as  he  could  affume ;  and  bow 
ing  obfequioufly  to  Caprinus,  told  him,  he 
would  leave  me  to  his  care.  Caprinus  had 
not  fufficient  prefence  of  mind  to  reply,  nor 
had  I  power  to  make  any  attempt,  either  to 
pacify  or  retain  Hilario. 

When  he  was  gone  I  burft  into  tears,  but 
was  ftill  unable  to  fpeak.  From  this  agony 
Caprinus  laboured  to  relieve  me  ;  and  I  began 
to  hope,  that  he  fincerely  participated  my  dif- 
trefs  :  Caprinus,  however,  foon  appeared  to 
be  chiefly  folicitous  to  improve  what,  with  re- 
fpect  to  himfelf,  he  began  to  think  a  fortunate 
miftake.  He  had  no  conception,  that  I  intend 
ed  an  affignation  with  my  hufband  ;  but  be 
lieved,  like  Hilario,  that  I  had  miftaken  the 
perfon  for  whom  my  favours  were  intended  : 
while  he  lamented  my  diilrefs  and  diiappoint- 
ment,  therefore,  he  prefled  my  hand  with  great 
ardor,  wifhed  that  he  had  been  thought  worthy 
of  my  confidence  and  my  love ;  and  to  facilitate 
his  defign  upon  the  wife  of  his  friend,  declared, 
himfelf  a  man  of  honour,  and  that  he  would 
maintain  the  character  at  the  hazard  of  his  life. 

To  fuch  an  addrefs,  in  fuch  circumftances, 
what  could  I  reply  ?  Grief  had  difarmed  my 
refentment,  and  the  pride  of  fufpected  virtue 
had  forlaken  me.  I  exprefled  myfelf,  not  in. 
reproaches  but  complaints  j  and  abruptly  dif- 
engaging  myielf  from  him,  adjured  him  to  tell 
me,  how  he  had  procured  his  habit,  and  whe 
ther  it  had  not  been  hired  by  Hilario.  He 
feemed  to  be  flruck  with  the  queflion,  and  the 
manner  in  which  I  urged  it :  '  I  hired  it,'  fau! 
he,  '  myfelf,  at  a  warehoufe  in  Taviftoc.v 
'  Street  j  but  when  I  came  to  demand  it,  T 
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«  was  told  it  had  been  the  fubject  of  much 
'  confufion  and  difpute.  When  I  made  my 
'  agreement  the  mafter  was  abfent ;  and  the 
'  fervant  neglecting  to  acquaint  him  with  it 

*  at.  his  return,  he  afterwards,  in  the  abfence 
'  of  the   fervant,    made    the   fame   agreement 

*  with    another,     but     I     know      not    with 

*  whom ;     and   it    was   with   great   difficulty 
'  that  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  his   claim, 

*  after  he  had  been  convinced  of  the  miftake.' 

I  now  clearly  difcovered  the  fnare  in  which 
I  had  been  taken,  and  could  only  lament  that 
it  was  impoffible  to  efcape.  Whether  Capri - 
ims  began  to  conceive  my  defign,  or  whether 
he  was  indeed  touched  at  my  diftrefs,  which 
all  his  attempts  to  alleviate  increafed,  I  know 
not ;  but  he  defifted  from  further  proteftations 
and  importunity,  and  at  my  earned  requeft 
procured  me  a  chair,  and  left  me  to  my  fortune. 

I  now  reflected,  with  inconceivable  anguifh, 
upon  the  change  which  a  few  hours  had  made 
in  my  condition.  I  had  left  my  houfe  in  the 
height  of  expectation,  that  in  a  few  hours  I 
mould  add  to  the  dignity  of  an  untainted  re 
putation  the  felicity  of  conjugal  endearments. 
I  returned  difappointed  and  degraded ;  detect  - 
ed  in  all  the  circumftances  of  guilt,  to  which  I 
had  not  approached  even  in  thought ;  having 
juftified  the  jealoufy  which  I  fought  to  remove, 
and  forfeited  the  efteem  which  I  hoped  to  im 
prove  to  veneration.  With  thefe  thoughts  I 
once  more  entered  my  drefling-room,  which 
was  on  the  fame  floor  with  my  chamber,  and  in 
lei's  than  halt  an  hour  I  heard  Hilario  come  in. 

He  went  immediately  to  his  chamber  ;  and  be 
ing  told  that  I  was  in  the  next  room,  he  locked 
the  door,  but  did  not  go  to  bed,  for  I  could  hear 
him  walk  backward  and  forward  all  the  night. 

Early  the  next  morning  I  fet  a  fealed  billet 
to  him  by  his  valet ;  for  I  had  not  made  a 
confidante  ev«n  of  my  woman  :  it  contained 
only  a  preffing  intreaty  to  be  heard,  and  a  fo- 
lemn  afleveration  of  my  innocence,  which  1 
hoped  it  would  not  be  impoffible  to  prove.  He 
fent  me  a  verbal  anfwer,  that  I  might  come  to 
him  :  to  him  therefore  I  went,  not  as  a  judge 
but  a  criminal ;  not  to  accufe  him  whom  I 
knew  to  be  guilty,  but  to  juftify  myfelf  whom 
I  knew  to  be  innocent  ;  and,  at  this  moment, 
I  would  have  given  the  world  to  be  reftored 
to  that  ftate,  which  the  day  before  I  had 
thought  intolerable. 


I  found  him  in  great  agitation  ;  which  yet 
he  laboured  to  conceal.  I  therefore  hafted  to 
relate  my  project,  the  motives  from  which  it 
was  undertaken,  and  means  by  which  it  had 
been  difappointed.  He  heard  me  with  calm- 
nefs  and  attention,  till  I  related  the  particular 
of  the  habit :  this  threw  him  into  a  new  fit  of 
jealoufy  ;  and,  darting  from  his  feat — '  What,' 
faid  he,  '  have  you  paid  for  this  intelligence  ? 
'  Of  whom  could  you  learn  it,  but  the  wretch 
'  with  whom  I  left  you  ?  Did  he  not  when  he 
'  found  you  were  difappointed  of  another,  folicit 

*  for  himfelf  ?'     Here  he  paufed  for  my  reply  ; 
and  as  I  could  not  deny  the  fact,  I  was  filent  : 
my  inviolable  regard  for   truth   was   miftaken 
for  the  confufion  of  guilt,    and    equally    pre 
vented  my  juftification.     His  paffion  returned 
with  yet  greater  violence.     '  I  know,'  faid  he, 
'  that  Caprinus  related  this  incident  only  that 
'  you  might  be  enabled  to   impofe   upon  my 
'  credulity,  and  that  he  might  obtain  a  parti* 

*  cipation  of  the  favours  which  you  lavifhed 
'  upon  others  :  but  I  am  not  thus  to  be  deceiv- 
'  ed  by  the  concurrence  of  accident  with  cun- 
'  ning,  nor  reconciled   to  the   infamy   which 
'  you  have  brought  upon   my  name.'     With 
injurious  reproach  he  would  have  left  me ;   but 
I  caught  hold  of  him,  and   intreated  that  he 
would  go  with  me  to  the  warehoufe,  where  the 
teftimony    of    perfons,    wholly    difmterefted, 
might  convince  him  that  I  was  there  immedi 
ately  after  him,  and  enquired  which  drefs  he 
had  chofen.     To  this    requeft    he  replied,    by 
aflcing  me,  in  a  peremptory  tone,  whether  Ca 
prinus  had  not  told  me   where  the  habit  was 
hired?  As  Iwasftruck  with  the  fuddennefs, and 
the  defign  of  the  queftion,  I  had  not  the  forti 
tude  to  confefs  a  truth  which  yet   I  difdained 
to  deny.     Hilario  again  triumphed  in  the  fuc- 
cefsful  detection  of  my  artifices  ;  and  told  me, 
with   a  fneer  of  infupportable  contempt   and" 
derifion,  that  he,  who  had   fo  kindly  directed 
me  to  find  my  witnefTes,  was  too  able  a  folici- 
tor  not  to  acquaint  them  what  teftimony  they 
were  to  give. 

Expoftulation  was  now  at  an  end,  and  I  dif 
dained  to  intreat  any  mercy  under  the  imputa 
tion  of  guilt.  All  that  remained,  therefore, 
was  ftill  to  hide  my  wretchednefs  in  my  bo- 
fom  ;  and,  if  poffible,  to  preferve  that  charac 
ter  abroad,  which  I  had  loft  at  home.  But 
this  I  foon  found  to  be  a  vain  attempt ;  it  was 
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immediately  whifpered,  as  a  fecret,  that  Hila- 
rio,  who  had  long  fufpfcfted  me  of  a  criminal 
correfpondence,    had  at   lengtk  traced  me  from 
the  mafquerade  to  a  bagnio,  and  furprized  me 
with  a  fellow.     It  was  in  vain  for  me    to  at 
tempt  the  recovery  of  my  character  by  giving 
another  turn  to  this  report,    for   the  princip;  1 
£a<5ls  1  could  not  deny  ;  and  thole  who  appear 
ed  to  be  moft   my    friends,  after  they  had  at 
tended  to  what  they  call  nice   diftinclions  and 
minute  circumftances,    could  only  fay,  that  it 
was  a  dark  affair,  and  they  hoped  I  was  not  fo 
guilty  as  was  generally  believed.     I  was  avoid 
ed  by  my  female  acquaintance  as  infamous  :  if 
I  went  abroad,  I  was  pointed  out  with  a  whif- 
per,  and  a  nod  j  and  if  I  ftaid  at  home,  I  faw 
no  face  but  my  fervant's.     Thofe  whofe  levity 
I  had  iilently  cenfured  by  declining  to  praftife 
it,  now   revenged  themfelves  of  the  virtue  by 
which    they   were    condemned,    and   thanked 
GOD  they  had  never   yet  picked   up   fellows, 
though  they  were  not  lo  fqueamim  as  to  refule 
going  to  a  ball.     But  this  was  not  the  word  ; 
every  libertine,  whofe  fortune  authorized  the 
infolence,  was  now  making  me  offers  of  pro- 
teclion  in  namelefs  fcrawls,  and  feared  not  to 
folicit  me  to  adultery ;    they  dared  to    hope   I 
mould   accept  their  propofal   by  directing  to 
A  B,  who  declares,  like  Caprinus,  that  he  is 
a  man  of  honour,  and  will  not  fcruple  to  run 
my  hufband  through  the  body,  who  now,  in 
deed,  thought  himfelf  authorized  to  treat   me 
with  every  fpecies  of  cruelty  but  blows,  at  the 
fame  time  that  his  houfe  was  a  perpetual  fcene 
of  lewdnefs  and  debauchery. 

Reiterated  provocation  and  infult  foon  be 
came  intolerable  :  I  therefore  applied  to  a  dif- 
tant  relation,  who  fo  far  interefted  himfelf  in 
my  behalf  as  to  obtain  me  a  feparate  mainte 


nance,  with  which  I  retire  1  into  the  country, 
and  in  this  world  have  no  hope  bat  to  perpe 
tuate  my  obfcurity. 

In  this  obfcurity,  however,  your  paper  is 
known  j  and  I  have  comnutnicared  an  adven 
ture  to  the  Adventurer,  not  merely  to  indulge 
complaint,  or  gratify  curiofity,  but  becaufe  I 
think  it  confirms  fome  principles  which  you 
have  before  illuftrated. 

Thoie  who  doubt  of  a  future  retribution, 
may  reflect,  that  I  have  been  involved  in  all 
the  miferies  of  guilt,  except  the  reproach  of 
confcience  and  the  fear  of  hell,  by  an  attempt 
which  was  intended  to  reclaim  another  from 
vice,  and  obtain  the  reward  of  my  own  virtue. 

My  example  may  deter  others  from  ventur 
ing  to  the  verge  of  reftitude,  and  afluming 
the  appearance  of  evil.  On  the  other  hand, 
thofe  who  judge  of  mere  appearances  without 
charity,  may  remark,  that  no  conduct  was 
ever  condemned  with  lefs  mew  of  injurious  fe- 
verity,  nor  yet  with  lefs  juftice  than  mine. 
Whether  my  narrative  will  be  believed  indeed 
I  cannot  determine  ;  but  where  innocence  is 
poflible,  it  is  dangerous  to  impute  guilt,  be 
caufe  «  with  whatfoever  judgment  men  judge 
'  they  fliall  be  judged}'  a  truth  which,  if  it 
was  remembered  and  believed  by  all  who  pro- 
fefs  to  receive  it  upon  Divine  Authority, 
would  impofe  filence  upon  the  cenforious  and 
extort  candour  from  the  felfim.  And  I  hope 
that  the  ladies  who  read  my  ftory,  will  never 
hear,  but  with  indignation,  that  the  under- 
ftanding  of  a  Libertine  is  a  pledge  of  reforma 
tion  ;  for  his  life  cannot  be  known  without  ab 
horrence,  nor  fhared  without  tuin. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  fervant,  . 

DESDEMONA. 
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Latlus  regneis,  ewidum  domando 
Spiritum,  quam  ft  Lybiam  remotis 
Gadibus  jungas,  et  uterque  Poenus 

Serviat  uni.  HOR. 

By  'virtue's  precepts  to  controul 

The  thirftj  cravings  of  the  foul, 

Is  o<ver  nvider  realms  to  reign 

Vnen'vied  monarch,  than  if  Spain 

You  could  to  diftani   Lybia  join, 

And  both  the  CartJia^es  ivere  thine.         FRANCIS. 


HEN    Socrates  was  aflced,    which    of 
mortal  men  was  to  be  accounted  near- 

*  eft  to  the   GODS   in  happinefs,  he  anfwered, 

*  that  man    who   is    in  want    of   the  feweft 
things.' 

In  this  anfwer,  Socrates  left  it  to  be  gueffed 
hy  his  auditors,  whether,  by  the  exemption 
from  want  which  was  to  conftitute  happinefs, 
he  meant  amplitude  of  pofTellions  or  contrac 
tion  of  defire.  And  indeed,  there  is  fo  little 
difference  between  them,  that  Alexander  the 
Great  confeffed  the  inhabitant  of  a  tub  the 
next  man  to  the  mafter  of  the  world ;  and  left 
a  declaration  to  future  ages,  that  if  he  was  not 
Alexander  he  mould  wim  to  be  Diogenes. 

Thefe  two  ftates,  however,  though  they  re- 
femble  each  other  in  their  confequence,  differ 
widely  with  refpeft  to  the  facility  with  which 
they  may  be  attained.  To  make  great  acqui- 
fitions  can  happen  to  very  few  ;  and  in  the 
uncertainty  of  human  affairs,  to  many  it  will 
be  incident  to  labour  without  reward,  and  to 
lofe  what  they  already  poffefs  by  endeavours  to 
make  it  more;  fome  will  always  want  abilities, 
and  others  opportunities  to  accumulate  wealth. 
It  is  therefore  happy,  that  nature  has  allowed 
us  a  more  certain  and  eafy  road  to  plenty ; 
every  man  may  grow  rich  by  contracting  his 
wiihes,  and  by  quiet  acquiefcence  in  what  has 
been  given  him  fupply  the  abfence  of  more. 

Yet  fo  far  is  almoft  every  man  from  emula 
ting  the  happinefs  of  the  gods,  by  any  other 
means  than  grafping  at  their  power,  that  it 
feems  to  be  the  great  hufmefs  of  human  life  to 
create  wants  as  faft  as  they  are  fatisfied.  It 
has  been  long  obferved  by  moralifts,  that  every 
man  fquanders  or  lofes  a  great  part  of  that 


life,  of  which  every  man  knows  and  deplores 
the  mortnefs ;  and  it  may  be  remarked  with 
equal  juftnefs,  that  though  every  man  laments 
his  own  infufficiency  to  his  happinefs,  and 
knows  himfelf  a  neceflitous  and  precarious  be 
ing,  inceffantly  foliciting  the  affiftance  of 
others,  and  feeling  wants  which  his  own  art  or 
ftrength  cannot  fupply  ;  yet  there  is  no  man, 
who  does  not,  by  the  fuperaddition  of  unna 
tural  cares,  render  himfelf  ftill  more  depen 
dent  :  who  does  not  create  an  artificial  poverty, 
and  fuffer  himfelf  to  feel  pain  for  the  want  of 
that  of  which,  when  it  is  gained,  he  can 
have  no  enjoyment. 

It  muft,  indeed,  be  allowed,  that  as  we  lofe 
part  of  our  time  becaufe  it  fteals  away  filent 
and  invifible,  and  many  an  hour  is  pa/Ted  be 
fore  we  recollect  that  it  is  pafiing;  fo  unnatu 
ral  deiires  insinuate  themfelves  unobferved  into 
the  mind,  and  we  do  not  perceive  that  they 
are  gaining  upon  us,  till  the  pain  which  they 
give  us  awakens  us  to  notice.  No  man  is  fuf- 
ficiently  vigilant  to  take  account  of  every  mo 
tion  of  his  heart.  Much  of  our  time  likewife 
is  facrificed  to  cuftom ;  we  trifle,  becaufe  we 
fee  others  trifle  :  in  the  fame  manner  we 
catch  from  example  the  contagion  of  defire ; 
we  fee  all  about  us  bufied  in  purfuit  of  ima 
ginary  good,  and  begin  to  buftle  in  the 
fame  chace,  left  greater  activity  mould  triumph 
over  us. 

It  is  true,  that  to  man,  as  a  member  of  fb- 
cJety,  many  things  become  neceffary,  which, 
perhaps,  in  a  ftate  of  nature  are  fuperflu- 
ous  ;  and  that  many  things,  not  abfolutely  ne 
ceffary,  are  yet  fo  ufeful  and  convenient,  that 
they  cannot  eafily  be  fpared,  I  will  make  yet 
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a  more  ampk  and  liberal  concefllon.  In  opu 
lent  ftates  and  regular  governments,  the  temp 
tations  of  wealth  and  rank,  and  to  the  diftinc- 
tions  that  follow  them,  are  fuch  as  no  force 
of  underftanding  finds  it  eafy  to  reiift. 

If,  therefore,  I  law  the  quiet  of  life  dil- 
turbed  only  by  endeavours  after  wealth  and  ho 
nour  ;  by  iblicitude,  which  the  world,  whether 
julHy  or  not,  coniidered  as  important;  I  Ihould 
1'carcely  have  had  courage  to  inculcate  any  pre 
cepts  of  moderation  and  forbearance.  He  that 
is  engaged  in  a  purfuit,  ia  which  all  mankind 
profels  to  be  his  rivals,  is  lupported  by  the 
authority  of  all  mankind  in  the  profecution  ot 
his  defign,  and  will  therefore  fcarcely  ftop  to 
hear  the  lectures  of  a  folitary  philofopher.  Nor 
am  I  certain,  that  the  accumulation  of  honeft 
gain  ought  to  be  hindered,  or  the  ambition  of 
juft  honours  always  to  be  reprefled.  What 
ever  can  enable  the  pofleflbr  to  confer  any  bene 
fit  upon  others,  may  be  defired  upon  virtuous 
principles ;  and  we  ought  not  too  rafhly  to  ac- 
cufe  any  man  of  intending  to  confine  the  in 
fluence  of  his  acquisitions  to  himlelf. 

But  if  we  look  round  upon  mankind,  whom 
fhall  we  find  among  thofe  that  fortune  permits 
to  form  their  own  manners,  that  is  not  tor 
menting  himfelf  with  a  wifti  for  fomething,  of 
which  all  the  pleafure  and  all  the  benefit  will 
ceafe  at  the  moment  of  attainment  ?  One  man 
is  beggaring  his  pofterity  to  build  a  houle, 
which  when  fini/hed  he  never  will  inhabit  j  an 
other  is  levelling  mountains,  to  open  a  proi- 
peft,  which,  when  he  has  once  enjoyed  it,  he 
can  enjoy  no  more  5  another  is  painting  ciel- 
ings,  carving  wainfcot,  and  filling  his  apart 
ments  with  coftly  furniture,  only  that  fome 
neighbouring  houfe  may  not  be  richer  or  finer 
than  his  own. 

That  fplendor  and  elegance  are  not  defirable, 
I  am  not  16  abftracled  from  life  as  to  inculcate : 
but  if  we  inquire  clofely  into  the  reafon  for 
which  they  are  efteemed,  we  mall  find  them 
valued  principally  as  evidences  of  wealth.  No 
thing  therefore  can  mew  greater  depravity  ofun- 
derftanding,  than  to  delight  in  the  mew  when 
the  reality  is  wanting;  or  voluntarily  to  be 
come  poor,  that  ftrangers  may  foV  a  time  ima 
gine  us  to  be  rich. 

But  there  are  yet  minuter  objects  and  more 
trifling  anxieties.  Men  may  be  found,  who 
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are  kept  from  fleep  by  the  want  of  a  fhell  pro 
perly  variegated  ;  who  are  wafting  their  lives 
in  uratagems  to  obtain  a  book  in  a  language 
which  they  do  not  underftand  ;  and  who  pine 
with  envy  at  the  flowers  of  another  man's  par 
terre  ;  who  hover  like  vultures  round  the 
owner  of  a  foffil,  in  hopes  to  plunder  his  cabi 
net  at  his  death  ;  and  who  would  not  much 
regret  to  fee  a  ftreet  in  flames,  if  a  box  of 
medals  might  be  fcattered  in  the  tumult. 

He  that  imagines  me  to  fpeak  of  thefe  rages 
in  terms  exaggerated  and  hyperbolical,  has 
converted  but  little  with  the  race  of  virtuofos. 
A  flight  acquaintance  with  their  ftudies,  and  a 
few  vifits  to  their  alTemblies,  would  inform 
him,  that  nothing  is  fo  worthlefs,  but  that 
prejudice  and  caprice  can  give  it  value ;  nor 
any  thing  of  fo  little  ufe,  but  that,  by  indulg 
ing  an  idle  competition  or  unreafonable  pride, 
a  man  may  make  it  to  himfejf  one  of  the  ne- 
ceflaries  of  life. 

Defires  like  thefe,  I  may  furely,  without  in 
curring  the  cenlure  of  morofenefs,  advife  every 
man  to  repel  when  they  invade  his  mind  ;  or  if 
he  admits  them,  never  to  allow  them  any  great 
er  influence  than  is  neceflary  to  give  petty  em 
ployments  the  power  of  pleafing,  and  diverfi- 
fy  the  day  with  flight  amufements. 

An  ardent  wifli,  whatever  be  its  object,  will 
always  be  able  to  interrupt  tranquility.  What- 
we  believe  ourfelves  to  want,  torments  us  not 
in  proportion  to  its  real  value,  but  according 
to  the  eftimation  by  which  we  have  rated  it  in 
our  own  minds  :  in  fome  difeafes,  the  patient 
has  been  obferved  to  long  for  food,  which 
fcarce  any  extremity  of  hunger  would  in  health 
have  compelled  him  to  fwallow ;  but  while  his 
organs  were  thus  depraved,  the  craving  was 
irrefiftible,  nor  could  any  reft  be  obtained  till 
it  was  appealed  by  compliance.  Of  the  fame 
nature  are  the  irregular  appetites  of  the  miad  : 
though  they  are  often  excited  by  trifles,  they 
are  equally  difquieting  with  real  wants  :  the 
Roman,  who  wept  at  the  death  of  his  lam 
prey,  felt  the  fame  degree  of  forrow  that  ex 
torts  tears  on  other  occafions. 

Inordinate  defires,  of  whatever  kind,  ought 
to  be  reprefled  upon  yet  a  higher  confideration ; 
they  muft  be  confidered  as  enemies  not  only  to 
Happinefs  but  to  Virtue.  There  are  men 
among  thofe  commonly  reckoned  the  learned 
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and  the  wife,  who  fpare  no  ftratagems  to  re 
move  a  competitor  at  an  auction,  whewill  fink 
the  price  of  a  rarity  at  the  expense  of  truth* 
and  whom  it  is  not  fafe  to  truft  alone  in  a  li 
brary  or  cabinet.  Thefe  are  faults  which  the 
fraternity  feem  to  look  upon  as  jocular  mil- 
chiefs,  or  to  think  excufed  by  the  violence  of 
fhe  temptation  :  but  I  mall  always  fear  that  he 
who  accuftoms  himfelf  to  fraud  in  little 
things,  wants  only  opportunity  to  praftife 
it  in  greater:  *  We  that  has  hardened  him 
felf  by  killing  a  fheep,'  fays  Pythagoras, 


'  will  with  kfs   r>elu£lance  fhed  the  blood  of 
*  a  man.' 

To  prize  every  thing  according  to  its  real 
tife,  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  a  rational  being. 
There  are  few  things  which  can  much  con 
duce  to  Happinefs,  and  therefore  few  things 
to  be  ardently  defired.  He  that  looks  upon  the 
bufmefs  and  buftk  of  the  world,  with  the  phi- 
lofophjr  with  which  Socrates  furveyed  the  fair 
at  Athens,  will  turn  away  at  laft  with  this 

exclamation '  How  many  things  are  here 

'  which  I  do  not  want  ? 

T 
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-Ultima  femper 


Expettanda  dies  hamiui,  dicique  beatui, 
Ante   obitiim  nemo  fupmnaque  funera  debet. 


OVID. 


But  no  frail  man,  ho*wecver  great  and  high, 

Can  be  concluded  blcft  before  he  die.  ADDISON. 


TH  E  mftneroii*  mHeries  of  human  life 
have  extorted  in  all  ages  an  univerfal 
complaint.  The  wifeft  of  men  terminated  all 
bis  experiments  in  fearcfi  of  happinefs,  by  the 
mournful  confeflion,  that  '  all  is  vanity:'  and 
the  ancient  patriarchs  lamented,  that  '  the  days 
'*  of  their  pilgrimage  were  few  and  evil.' 

There  is,  indeed,  no  topic  on  which  it  is 
more  luperfhious  to  accumulate  authorities, 
nor  any  affertion  of  which  our  own  eyes  will 
more  eafily  difcover,  or  our  fenfations  more  fre 
quently  imprefs  the  truth,  than  that  mifery  is 
the  lot  of  man,  and  that  our  prelent  ftate  is  a 
ftate  of  danger  and  infelicity. 

When  v/e  take  the  moft  diftant  profpecT;  of 
life,  what  does  it  prefent  us  but  a  chaos  ofiin- 
happinefs,  a  confufed  and  tumultuous  fcene  of 
labour  and  conteft,  difappointment  and  defeat  ? 
If  we  view  paft  ages  in  the  reflection  of  hiflory, 
what  do  they  offer  to  our  meditation  but  crimes 
and  calamities  ?  One  year  is  diftinguimed  by  a 
famine,  another  by  an  earthquake;  kingdoms 
are  made  defolate,  fometimes  by  wars,  and 
fometimes  by  peftilence  ;  the  peace  of  the  world 
is  interrupted  at  one  time  by  the  caprices  of  a 
tyrant,  at  another  by  the  rage  of  a  conqueror. 
The  memory  is  ftored  only  with  viciflitudes 
of  evil ;  and  the  happinefs,  fuch  as  it  is,  of 
one  part  of  mankind,  is  found  to  arife  com 
monly  from  fanguinary  fuccefs,  from  victories 


which  confer  upon  them  the  power,  not  5s 
much  of  improving  life  by  any  new  enjoyment  T 
as  of  infl idling  mifery  on  others,  and  gratify 
ing  their  own  pride  by  comparative  great  nefs. 

But  by  him  that  examines  life  with  a  more  clofe 
attention,  the  happinefs  of  the  world  will  be 
found  (till  lefs  than  it  appears.  In  fome  inter 
vals  of  public  profperity,  or,  to  ufe  terms 
more  proper,  in  ibiue  intermimons  of  calamity, 
a  genera]  diffuiion  of  happinefs  may  feem  to 
everlpread  a  people  ;  all  is  triumph  and  exul 
tation,  jollity  and  plenty;  there  are  no  public 
fears  and  dangers,  and  no  '  complainings  in 
4  the  itreets.'  But  the  condition  of  individu 
als  is  very  little  mended  by  this  general  calm  : 
pain  and  malice  and  difcontent  ftill  continue 
their  havock;.  the  filent  depredation  goes  incef- 
iantly  forward  ;  and  the  grave  continues  to  be 
filled  by  the  victims  of  forrow. 

He  that  enters  a  gay  aflembly,  beholds  the 
cheerfulnefs  uiiphyed  in  every  countenance, 
and  finds  all  fitting  vacant  and  difengaged, 
with  no  other  attention  than  to  give  or  receive 
pleafure  :  would  naturally  imagine  that  he  had 
reached  at  laft  the  metropolis  of  felicity,  the 
place  facred  to  gladnefs  of  heart,  from  whence 
all  fear  and  anxiety  were  irreverfibly  excluded. 
Such,  indeed,  we  may  often  find  to  be  the  opi  - 
nion  of  thole  who  from  a  lower  ftation  look 
up  to  the  pomp  and  gaiety  which  they  cannot 
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reach  :  but  who  is  there  of  thofe  who  frequent 
thefe  luxurious  aflemblies,  that  will  not  con- 
fefs  his  own  uneafmefs,  or  cannot  recount  the 
vexations  and  diftrefles  that  prey  upon  the  lives 
of  his  gay  companions  ? 

The  world,  in  its  beft  ftate,  is  nothing  more 
than  a  large  aflembly  of  beings,  combining  to 
counterfeit  happinefs  which  they  do  not  feel? 
employing  every  art  and  contrivance  to  embel- 
lifh  life,  and  to  hide  their  real  condition  from 
the  eyes  of  one  another. 

The  fpecies  of  happinefs  moft  obvious  to 
the  obfervation  of  others  is  that  which  depends 
upon  the  goods  of  fortune  ;  yet  even  this  is 
often  fiftitious.  There  is  in  the  world  more 
poverty  than  is  generally  imagined^  not  only 
becaufe  many  whofe  poffeffions  are  large  have 
defires  ftill  larger,  and  many  mearure  their 
wants  by  their  gratifications  which  others  en 
joy  ;  but  great  numbers  are  prefied  by  teal  ne- 
celfities  which  it  is  their  chief  ambition  to 
conceal,  and  are  forced  to  purchafe  the  appear 
ance  of  competence  and  cheerfulnefs  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  many  comforts  and  conveniencies  of 
life. 

Many,  however,  are  confefledly  rich,  and 
many  more  are  fufficiently  removed  from  all 
danger  of  real  poverty  :  but  it  has  been  long 
ago  remarked,  that  money  cannot  purchafe 
quiet;  the  higheft  of  mankind  can  promife 
themfelves  no  exemption  from  that  difcord  or 
fufpicion,  by  which  the  fweetnefs  of  domeftic 
retirement  is  deftroyed  ;  and  muft  always  be 
even  more  expofed,  in  the  fame  degree  as  they 
are  elevated  above  others,  to  the  treachery  of 
dependants,  the  calumny  of  defamers,  and  the 
violence  of  opponents. 

Affliction  is  infeparable  from  our  prefent 
ftate  ;  it  adheres  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  this 
world,  in  difFeffent  proportions  indeed,  but 
with  an  allotment  which  Xeems  very  little  re^ 
gulated  by  our  own  conduct.  It  has  been  the 
boaft  of  fome  fwelling  moralifts,  that  every 
man's  fortune  was  in  his  own  power,  that  Pru 
dence  fupplied  the  place  of  all  othe"r  divinities, 
and  that  happinefs  is  the  unfailing  confe- 
quence  of  virtue.  But  furely  the  quiver  of  Om 
nipotence  is  ftored  with  arrows,  againft  which 
the  fhield  of  human  virtue,  however  adaman 
tine  it  has  been  boafted,  is  held  up  in  vain  : 
we  do  not  always  fuffer  by  our  crimes  ;  we  are 
act  always  protected  by  our  innocence. 


A  good  man  is  by  no  means  exempt  from 
the  danger  of  fuffering  by  the  crimes  of  others : 
even  his  goodnefs  may  raife  him  enemies  or" 
implacable  malice  and  reftlefs  perfeverance :  the 
Good  Man  has  never  been  wan-anted  by  Hea 
ven  from  the  treachery  of  friends,  the 
difobedience  of  children,  or  the  difhonefty 
of  a  wife ;  Ire  may  fee  his  cares  made  ufelefs 
by  profufion,  his  inftruclions  defeated  by  per- 
verlenei's,  and  his  kindnels  rejected  by  ingra 
titude  .;  he  may  languish  under  the  infamy  cf 
falfe  accufations,  or  perifh  reproachfully  by  an 
unjuft  fentence. 

A  Good  Man  is  fubjecl,  like  other  mortals, 
to  all  the  influences  of  natural-evil ;  his  har- 
veft  is  not  (pared  by  the  tempeft,  nor  his  cat- 
tie  by  the  murrain  ;  his  houfe  flames  like  others 
in  a  conflagration ;  nor  have  his  mips  any  pe 
culiar  power  of  refilling  hurricanes :  his  mind, 
however  elevated,  inhabits  a  body  fubjeft  to 
innumerable  cafuulties,  of  which  he  miift  al 
ways  mare  the  dangers  and  pains  ;  he  bears 
about  him  the  feeds  of  difeafe,  and  may  linger 
away  a  great  part  of  his  life  under  the  tor 
tures  of  the  gout  or  ftone  ;  atone  time  groaning 
with  infufferable  anguiftt,  at  another  diflblved 
in  liftleflnefs  and  languor. 

From  this  general  and  indiscriminate  diftri- 
bution  of  mifery,  the  moraJifts  have  always 
derived  one  of  their  flrongeft  moral  arguments 
for  a  Future  State-;  for  fince  the  common  events 
of  the  prefent  life  happen  alike  to  good  and 
bad,  it  follows  from  the  Juftice  of  the  SU 
PREME  BEING,  that  there  muft  be  another 
ftate  of  exiftence,  in  which  a  juft  retribution 
mall  be  made,  a^id  every  man  fliaJl  be  happy 
and  miferable  according  to  his  works. 

The  miferies  of    life  may,    perhaps,  afford 
fome  proof  of  a  future  ftate,  compared  as  well  with 
the  Mercy  as  the  Juftice  of  GOD.  It  is  fcarce- 
Jy  to  be  imagined,  that   Infinite  Benevolence 
would  create  a   being  capable  of  enjoying   fo 
much  more  than   is  here   to  be  enjoyed,    and 
qualified  by  nature  to  prolong  pain  by  remem 
brance,  and  anticipate  it  by  terror,  if  he  was 
not/defigned  for  fomething   nobler  and  better 
thap    a    ftate,    in  which  many  of  the  facul 
ties  can  ferve  only  fora  torment  j  in  which  he  is 
to  be  importuned  by  defires  that  never  can  ' 
tisfied,  to  teel  many  evils  which  he  has  r . 
to  avoid,  and  to  fear  many  which  he" :'!; . 
feel :  there  will  furely  come  a  time,  wlu 
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capacity  of  happinefs   lhall  be  filled,  and  none 
fliall  be  wretched  but  by  his  own  fault. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  is  by  affliction  chiefly 
that  the  heart  of  man  is  purified,  and  that  the 
thoughts  are  fixed  upon  a  better  ftate.  Prof- 
perity,  allayed  and  imperfect  as  it  is,  has 
power  to  intoxicate  the  imagination,  to  fix  the 
mind  upon  the  prefent  fcene,  to  produce  con 
fidence  and  elation,  and  to  make  him  who  en 
joys  affluence  and  honours  forget  the  hand  by 
which  they  were  beftowed.  It  is  ieldom  that 
we  are  otherwife,  than  by  affliction,  awakened 
to  a  fenfe  of  our  own  imbecillity,  or  taught  to 
know  how  little  all  our  acquifitions  can  con 
duce  to  fafety  or  to  quiet ;  and  how  juftly  we 
may  afcribe  to  the  fuperintendence  of  a  Higher 
Power,  thofe  bleflings  which  in  the  wanton- 
nefs  of  fuccefs  we  confidered  as  the  attainments 
of  our  policy  or  courage. 

Nothing  confers  fo  much  ability  to  refift  the 
temptations  that  perpetually  furround  us,  as 
an  habitual  confederation  of  the  fhortnels  of 
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life,  and  the  uncertainty  of  thofe  pleafures 
that  folicit  our  puriuit;  and  this  confideration 
can  be  inculcated  only  by  affliction.  '  O 
4  Death !  how  bitter  is  the  remembrance  of 

*  thee  to  a  man  that  lives  at  eafe  in  his  pofTef- 
4  fions.'     If  our  prefent   ftate  were  one  conti 
nued  fucceffion  of   delights,    or  one  'uniform 
flow  of  calmnefs  and  tranquility,  we  fhould  ne 
ver  willingly  think  upon  its  end  ;  death  would 
then  furely   furprize  us    '  as  a  thief  in  the 
4  night }'  and  our  taflc  of  duty  would  remain 
unfinished,  till  4  the  night  came  when  no  man 

*  can  work.' 

While  affliction  thus  prepares  -as  for  felicity, 
we  may  conlble  ourfelves  under  its  prefTures, 
by  remembering,  that  they  are  no  particular 
marks  of  Divine  Difpleafure ;  fince  all  the  dif- 
trefles  of  perfecution  have  been  fuffered  by 
thofe,  4  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy  j* 
and  the  REDEEMER  of  MANKIND  himfelf  was 
4  a  man  of  forrows,  arid  acquainted  with  grief.* 
T 
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Arma  <virumque  cano,  Trojtf  qui  primus  ab  oris 
Itaiiam  fato  profugvs,  Lavinaque  venit 
Littora.     Multum  ille  et  terris  jaSatus  et  alto; 


VIRG. 


Arms  and  the  man  I  Jing,  "Mho  forfd  by  fate, 

Expclid  and  exitd,  left   tne  Trojan  Jbore. 
Long  labours,  both  by  fea  and  land,  he  bore, 
And  in  the  doubtful  war. 


DRYDEN. 


TO   THE    ADVENTURER. 


SI  R, 


AF  E  W  nights  ago,  after  I  came  home 
from  the  tavern,  I  took  up  the  firft  vo 
lume  of  your  papers,  which  at  prefent  is  depo- 
fited  near  the  elbow- chair  in  my  chamber,  and 
happened  to  read  the  fifth  number,  which  con 
tains  the  narrative  of  a  Flea.  After  I  fell 
afleep,  I  imagined  the  book  ftill  to  lie  open  be 
fore  me,  and- that  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  I 
faw  not  a  Flea  but  a  Loufe,  who  addrefled  me 
with  fuch  folemnity  of  accent,  that  it  brought 
to  my  mind/ome  orations  which  I  had  former 
ly  heard  in  St.  Stephen's  chapel. 


II  R,  faid  he,  it  has  been  remarked  by  thofe 
who  have    enriched   themfelves   from  the 
mines  of  knowledge  by  deep  refearches  and  la- 
'ous  ftudy,    that  fublunary   beings  are   all 
?  tal,  and  that  life  is  a  ftate  of  perpetual  pe 
ril  and  inquietude  :  fuch,  indeed,  hitherto,  has 
been  my  experience  j  and  yet  I  do  not  remem 
ber  that  I  have  brought  calamity  upon   myfelf 
by  any  uncommon  deviations  either  from  virtue 
or  prudence. 

I  was  hatched  in  the  head  of  a  boy  about  eight 
years  old,  who  was  placed  under  the  care  of  a 
parifh  nurfe,  and  educated  at  the  charity- 
fchool.  In  this  place,  as  in  a  populous  city,  I 
foon  obtained  a  fettlement  5  and  as  our  ftate  of 
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adolefcence  is  fliort,  had  in  a  few  months  a  nu 
merous  family.  This  indeed  was  the  happieft 
period  of  my  life;  I  fuffered  little  apprehenlion 
from  the  comb  or  the  razor,  and  forefaw  no 
misfortune,  except  that  our  country  mould  be 
overftocked,  and  we  mould  be  compelled  to 
wander,  like  the  barbarians  of  the  north,  in 
fearch  of  another.  But  it  happened  that  the 
lord  of  our  foil,  in  an  evil  hour,  went  with 
fbme  of  his  companions  to  Highgate.  Juft  at 
the  top  of  the  hill  was  a  ftage  and  a  mounte 
bank,  where  feveral  feats  of  wit  and  humour 
were  performed  by  a  gentleman  with  a  gridiron 
upon  his  back,  who  aflifted  the  doftor  in  his 
vocation.  We  were  prefently  in  the  midft  of 
the  crowd,  and  foon  after  upon  the  ftage  ; 
which  the  boy  was  perfuaded  to  afcend,  that  by 
a  fudden  ftroke  of  conjuration,  a  great  quantity 
of  gold  might  be  conveyed  under  his  hat.  Un 
der  his  hat,  however,  the  dextrous  but  mif- 
chievous  operator,  having  imperceptibly  con 
veyed  a  rotten  egg,  clapped  his  hand  fmartly 
upon  it,  and  fhewed  the  aurum  potabile  run 
ning  down  on  each  fide,  to  the  unfpeakable  de 
light  of  the  beholders,  but  to  the  great  difap- 
pointment  of  the  boy,  and  the  total  ruin  of 
our  community. 

It  is  impofiible  to  defcribe  the  confufion 
and  diftrefs  which  this  accident  inftantly  pro 
duced  among  us  :  we  were  at  once  buried  in  a 
quag,  intolerably  noifome,  and  infuperably 
vifcid  ;  thofe  who  had  been  overturned  in  its 
paflage,  found  it  impoflible  to  recover  their  fi- 
tuation ;  and  the  few,  who  happening  to  lie 
near  the  borders  of  the  fuffufion,  had  with  the 
utmoft  efforts  of  their  ftrength,  crawled  to 
thofe  parts  which  it  had  not  reached,  laboured 
in  vain  to  free  themfelves  from  fhackles,  which 
every  moment  became  more  ftrong,  as  the  fub- 
ftance  which  formed  them  grew  more  hard,  and 
threatened  in  a  fhort  time  totally  to  deprive 
them  of  all  power  of  motion.  I  was  myfelf 
among  this  number,  and  cannot  even  now  re- 
colleft  my  fituation,  without  fhuddering  at 
my  danger.  In  the  mean  time,  the  candidate 
for  enchanted  gold,  who  in  the  fearch  of  plea- 
fure  had  found  only  dirt  and  hunger,  wearinefs 
and  difappointment,  reflecting  that  his  ftolen 
holiday  was  at  an  end,  returned  forlorn  and 
difconfolate  to  his  nurfe.  The  nofe  of  this 
good  woman  was  foon  offended  by  an  unfa- 
voury  fmell,  and  it  was  not  long  before  flie 


difcovered  whence  it  proceeded.  A  few  quef- 
tions,  and  a  good  thump  on  the  back,  brought 
the  whole  fecret  to  light ;  and  the  delinquent, 
that  he  might  be  at  once  purified  and  punifh- 
ed,  was  carried  to  the  next  pump,  wlu-re  his 
head  was  held  under  the  fpout  till  he  had  re 
ceived  the  difcipline  of  a  pickpocket.  Ke  was 
indeed  very  near  being  drowned;  but  his  fuf- 
ferings  were  nothing  in  comparifon  of  ours. 
We  were  overwhelmed  with  a  fecond  inunda 
tion  ;  the  cataracls,  which  burft  upon  us  with 
a  noife  tenfold  more  dreadful  than  thunder, 
fwept  us  by  hundreds  before  them,  and  the  few 
that  remained  would  not  have  had  ftrength  to 
keep  their  hold  againft  the  impetuofity  of  the 
torrent,  if  it  had  continued  a  few  minutes  lon 
ger.  I  was  ftill  among  thofe  that  efcaped ;  and 
after  \ve  had  a  little  recovered  from  our  flight, 
we  found  that  if  we  had  loft  our  friends,  we 
were  releafed  from  the  vifcous  durance  which 
our  own  ftrength  could  never  have  broken. 
We  were  alfo  delivered  from  the  dread  of  an 
emigration  and  a  famine  ;  and, taking  comfort 
in  thefe  reflections,  we  were  enabled  to  recon 
cile  ourfelves,  without  murmuring,  to  the  fate 
of  thofe  who  had  perimed. 

But  the  feries  of  misfortunes  which  I  have 
been  doomed  to  fuffer,  without  refpite,  was  now 
begun.  The  next  day  was  Holy  Thurfday  ; 
and  the  ftupendous  being,  who,  without  la 
bour,  carried  the  ruins  of  our  ftate  in  procef- 
fion  to  the  bounds  of  his  pari/h,  thought  fit  to 
break  his  wand  into  a  cudgel  as  foon  as  he  came 
home.  This  he  was  impatient  to  ufe  ;  and  in 
an  engagement  with  an  adverfary,  who  had 
armed  himfejf  with  the  like  weapon,  he  re 
ceived  a  ftroke  upon  his  head,  by  which  my 
favourite  wife  and  three  children,  the  whole 
remains  pf  my  family,  were  crufhed  to  atoms 
in  a  moment.  I  was  myfelf  fo  near  as  to  be 
thrown  down  by  the  concufiion  of  the  blow ; 
and  the  boy  immediately  fcratching  his  head  to 
alleviate  the  fmart,  was  within  a  hair  of  de- 
ftroying  me  with  his  nail. 

I  was  fo  terrified  at  this  accident,  that  I 
crept  down  to  the  nape  of  his  neck,  where  I 
continued  all  the  reft  of  the  day ;  and  at  night, 
when  he  retired  to  eat  his  crult  of  bread  in 
the  chim'ney-corner,  I  concluded  that  I  mould 
at  leaft  be  fafe  till  the  morning,  and  there 
fore  began  my  repaft,  which  the  dangers  and 
misfortunes  of  the  day  had  prevented.  Wl;«- 
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ther,    having  long  fafted,    my   bite  was  more 
keen  than  ufual,  or  whether  J   had  made  my 
attack  in   a  more  fenlible  part,  I  cannot  tell  ; 
but  the  boy  fuddenly  thruft  up  his  fingers  with 
fo  much  fpeed  and  dexterity,  that  he  laid  hold 
of  me,    and  aimed  with  all  his  force  to  throw 
me  into  the  fire  :    in  this  favage  attempt  he 
would  certainly  have  fucceeded,    if  I  had  not 
ftuck  between  his  finger  and  his  nail,  and  fell 
Ihort  upon  fome  linen  that  was  hanging  to  dry. 
The   woman,     who  took   in  wafhing,    was 
employed  by  a  laundrefs  of.  fome  diftin&ion  j 
and  it  happened  that  I  had  fallen  on  the  fliift- 
fleeve  of   a  celebrated  toaft,.  who  frequently 
made  her  appearance  at  court.     I  concealed  my- 
felf  with  great  caution  in  the  plaits,  and  the 
next  night  had  the  honour  to  accompany  her. 
into  the  drawing-room,  where  flic  was  iurround- 
ed  by  rival   beauties,    from  whom  (He  attracted 
every  eye,  and  flood  with  the  utmoil  cumpoiure 
of  mind  and  countenance  in  the  centre  of  ad 
miration  and  defire.     In  this  filtration  I  became 
impatient  of  confinement,  and  after  feveraLef- 
forts  made  my  way  out  by  her  tucker,  hoping 
to  have  parted  on  under  her  handkerchief  to  her 
head ;  but  in  this  hope  I  was  difappointed,  for 
handkerchief  me  had  none.     L  was  not,  haw- 
ever,    willing  to  go  back,    and  as  my  ftation 
was   the  principal  object  of  the  whole  circle,  I 
was  foon  clifcovered  by   thofe  who  flood  near. 
They  gazed  at  me  with  eager  attention,  and 
fometimes  turned  towards  each  other  with  very 
intelligent  looks ;  but  of  this  the  lady  took  no 
notice,  as  it  was  the  common  effecl:  of  that  pro- 
fufion  of  beauty  which  me  had  been  ufed  to 
pour  upon  every  eye :  the  emotion,  however,  at 
length  incrcafsd  till  fhe  obferved  it,  and  glanc- 
in"-  her  eye  downward  with  a  fecret  exultation, 
me  difcovered  the  caufe.       Pride  inrtantly  co 
vered  thofe  cheeks  with  bluihes  which  modefty 
had  forfaken  j  and  as  I  was  now  become  lenii- 
%le  of  my  danger,  I  was  hafting  to  retreat.    At 
tliis  inftant  a  young  nobleman,  who  perceived 
that  the  lady  was  become  fenfible  of  her  dif- 
grace,  and  who,  perhaps,  thought  that  it  might 
be  deemed  an  indecorum  to  approach  the  place 
.vhere  I  ftood  with  his  hand  in  a  public  affem- 
bly,  ftooped  down,  and  holding  up  his  hat  to 
his  face,  directed  fo  violent  a  blaft  towards  me 
from  his  mouth,  that  I  vanimed  before  it  like 
an  atom  in  a  whirlwind  ;  and  the  next  moment 


found  myfelf  in  the  tcrupee  of  a  battered  beail, 
whole  attention  was  engroffed  by  the  widow  of 
a  rich  citizen,  with  whofe  plumb  he  hoped  to 
pay  his  debts  and  procure  a  new  miftrefs. 

In  this,  place  the  hair  was  fo  thin  that  it  fcarce 
afforded  me  melter,  except  a  fingle  row  of  curls- 
on  each  fide,  where  the  powder  and  greafe  were 
infuperable  obftacles  to  my  progrefs  :  here, 
however,  I  continued  near  a  week,  but  it  was 
in  every  refpecl:  a  dreadful  fituation.  I  lived 
in  perpetual  folicitude  and  danger,  fecluded 
from  my  fpecies,  and  expofed  to  the  curfed 
claws  of  the  valet,  who  perfecuted  me  every 
morning  and  every  night.  In  the  morning,  it 
was  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  that  I  efcaped 
from  being  kneaded  up  in  a  lump  of  pomatum, 
or  fqueezed  to  death  between  the  forceps  of  a 
crifping-iron  ;  and  at  night,  after  I  had  with 
the  utmoft  vigilance  and  dexterity  evaded  the 
comb,  I  was  ttill  liable  to  be  thruft  through  the? 
body  with  a.  pin. 

I  frequently  meditated  my  efcape,  and  formed 
many  projects  to  effeft  it,  which  I  afterward* 
abandoned  either  as  dangerous  or  impracticable. 
I  obferved  that  the  valet  had  a  much  better 
head  of  hair  than  his  mafter,  and  that  he  fome 
times  wore  the  fame  bag;  into  the  bag,  there 
fore,  one  evening  I  defcended  with  great  cir- 
cumfpe&ion,  and  was  removed  with  it  :  nor 
was  it  long  before  my  utmoft  expectations  were 
anfwered,  for  the  valet  tied  on  my  dormitory 
to  his  own  hair  the  very  next  morning,  and  I 
gained  a  new  fetttlement. 

But  the  bag  was  not  the  only  part  of  the 
mailer's  drefs  which  was  occafionally  appro 
priated  by  the  fervant,  who  being  foon  after 
my  exploit  detected  in  wearing  a  laced  frock 
before  it  had  been  left  off,  was  turned  away  at 
a  minute's  warning  ;  and,  defpairing  to  obtain 
a  character,  returned  to  the  occupation  in  which 
he  had  been  bred,  and  became  journeyman  to 
a  barber  in  the  city,  who  upon  feeing  a  fpeci- 
men  of  his  flcill  to  drefs  hair  a- la- mode  de  la 
cour,  was  willing  to  receive  him  without  a 
fcrupulous  examination  of  his  morals. 

This  change  in  the  fituation  of  my  patron 
was  a  great  advantage  to  me ;  for  I  began  to 
have  more  company  and  lefs  difturbance.  But 
among  other  perfons  whom  he  attended  every 
morning  to  fhave,  was  an  elderly  gentleman  of 
great  repute  for  natural  knowledge,  a  fellow 
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of  many  foreign  focieties,  and  a  profound 
adept  in  experimental  philofophy.  This  gen 
tleman,  having  conceived  a  defign  to  repeat 
Leuenhock's  experiments  upon  the  increafe  of 
our  fpecies,  enquired  of  the  proprietor  of  my 
dwelling  if  he  could  help  him  to  a  fubject. 
The  man  was  at  firft  ftartled  at  the  queftion  ; 
but  it  was  no  fooner  comprehended  than  he 
pulled  out  an  ivory  comb,  and  produced  myfelf 
and  two  aflbctates,  one  of  whom  died  foon  af 
ter  of  the  hurt  he  received. 

The  fage  received  us  with  thanks,  and  very 
carefully  conveyed  us  into  his  (locking,  where, 
though  it  was  not  a  fituation  perfectly  agreea 
ble  to  our  nature,  we  produced  a  numerous 
progeny.  Here,  however,  I  fuffered  new  ca 
lamity,  and  was  expofed  to  new  danger.  The 
philofopher,  whom  a  fedentary  and  a  reclufe 
life  had  rendered  extremely  fr.fceptible  of  cold, 
would  often  fit  with  his  Pnins  fo  near  the  fire, 
that  we  were  almoft  icorched  to  death  before 
we  could  get  round  to  the  calf  for  fhelter.  He 
was  alfo  fubjeft  to  frequent  abstractions  of 
jnind  ;  and  at  thefe  times  many  of  us  have  been 
miferably  destroyed  by  his  broth  or  his  tea, 
which  he  would  hold  Ib  much  on  one  tide  that 
it  would  run  over  the  veffel,  and  overflow  with 
a  fcalding  deluge  from  his  knee  to  his  ancle  : 
nor  was  this  all  ;  fcr  when  he  felt  the  fmart  he 
would  rub  the  part  with  his  hand,  without  re- 
£e6ting  upon  his  nurfery,  till  he  had  crufhed 
great  part  of  thofb  who  had  cfcaped.  Still, 
however,  it  was  my  fortune  to  furvive  for  new 
adventures. 

The  philofopher,  among  other  vifitants  whole 
curiofity  he  was  pleafed  to  gratify,  was  fome- 
times  favoured  with  the  company  of  ladies  : 
for  the  entertainment  of  a  lady  it  was  my  mis 
fortune  to  be  one  morning  taken  from  my  fa 
mily  when  I  leaft  fufpected  it,  and  fecured  in  the 
apparatus  of  a  folar  microfcope.  After  I  had 
contributed  to  their  aftonifhment  and  diverfion 
near  an  hour,  I  was  left  with  the  utmoft  inhu 
manity  and  ingratitude  to  perifli  of  hunger,  im 
mured  between  the  two  pieces  of  ifinglafs  through 
which  I  had  been  exhibited.  In  this  condi 
tion  I  remained  three  days  and  three  nights  j 
and  ftiould  certainly  have  perimed  in  the  fourth, 
if  a  boy  about  feven  years  old,  who  was 
carelefsly  left  alone  in  the  room,  had  not  poked 
his  finger  through  the  hole  in  which  I  was 
confined,  and  once  more  iet  me  at  liberty. 


I  was,  however,  extremely  weak ;  and  th« 
window  being  open,  I  was  blown  into  the 
ftreet,  and  fell  on  the  uncovered  periwig  of  a 
doctor  of  phylic,  who  had  juft  alighted  to  vi- 
fit  a  patient.  This  was  the  firft  time  I  had 
ever  entered  a  periwig,  a  fituation  which  I 
fcarce  lefs  deprecate  than  the  microfcope :  I 
found  it  a  defolate  wildernefs,  without  inhabit 
ants  and  without  bounds.  I  continued  to 
traverfe  it  with  incredible  labour,  but  I  knew 
not  in  what  direction,  and  defpaired  of  baing 
ever  reftore'd  either  to  food  or  reft.  My  fpirits 
were  at  length  exhauited,  my  gripe  relaxed, 
and  I  fell  almoft  in  a  ftate  of  infenfibility  from 
the  verge  of  the  labyrinth  in  which  I  had  been 
bewildered,  into  the  head  of  a  patient  in  the 
hofpital,  over  whom,  after  my  fall,  I  could  juft 
perceive  the  doctor  leaning  to  look  at  his  tongue. 

By  the  warmth  and  nourifhment  which  this 
place  afforded  me  I  foon  revived.  I  rejoiced 
at  my  deliverance,  and  thought  I  had  nothing 
to  fear  but  the  death  of  the  patient  in  whofe 
bead  I  had  taken  flielter. 

I  was,  however,  foon  convinced  of  my  mif- 
take ;  for  among  other  patients  in  the  fame 
ward  was  a  child  about  fix  years  old,  who  hav 
ing  bet n  put  in  for  a  rupture,  had  fallen  into 
the  jaundice  ,  for  this  diieale  the  nurfe,  in  the 
abfence  of  the  phyfician,  prefcribed  a  certain 
number  cf  my  Ipec^s  to  be  adminiftered  alive 
in  a  fpoonful  of  milk.  A  collection  was  im 
mediately  made,  and  I  was  numbered  amoag 
the  unhappy  victims  which  ignorance  and  in 
humanity  had  thus  devoted  to  destruction  :  I 
was  immerged  in  the  potion,  and  faw  myfelf 
approach  the  horrid  jaws  that  I  expected  would 
the  next  moment  clofe  over  me  ;  not  but  that, 
in  this  dreadful  moment,  I  had  fome  languid 
hope  of  pafling  the  gulph  unhurt,  and  finding 
a  fettlement  at  the  bottom.  My  fate,  how 
ever,  was  otherwife  determined  :  for  the  child, 
in  a  fit  of  frowardnds  and  anger,  dafbed  the 
fpoon  out  of  the  hand  of  the  nurfe  ;  and  after 
incredible  fatigue,  I  recovered  the  Station  to 
which  I  had  defcended  from  die  doctor's  wig. 

I  was  once  more  congratulating  myfelf  on 
an  efcape  almoft  miraculous,  when  I  was  alarmed 
by  the  appearance  of  a  barber,  with  all  the  dread 
ful  apparatus  of  his  trade.  I  foon  found  that  the 
perfon  whofe  head  I  had  chofen  for  an  afylutn  was 
become  delirious,  and  that  the  hair  was  by  th? 
•phyfician's  order  to  be  removed  &K  a  bliite.% 
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Here  my  courage  totally  failed,  and  all  my 
hopes  forfook  me.  It  happened,  however,  that 
though  I  was  entangled  in  the  fuds,  yet  I  was 
depoiited  unhurt  upon  the  operator's  fhaving 
cloth  ;  from  whence,  as  he  was  fhaving  you 
this  night,  I  gained  your  flioulder,  and  have 
this  moment  crawled  out  from  the  plaits  of  your 
ftock,  which  you  have  juft  taken  off  and  laid 
upon  this  table.  Whether  this  event  be  fortu 
nate  or  unfortunate,  time  only  can  difcover  : 
but  I  Hill  hope  to  find  fome  dwelling,  where 
no  comb  (hall  ever  enter,  and  no  nails  mall 
ever  fcratch  ;  which  neither  pincers  nor  razor 
Aall  approach  5  where  I  fliall  pals  the  remain 


der  of  life  in  perfect  fecurity  and  repofe,  amidft 
the  fmiles  of  fociety  and  the  profufion  of  plenty. 

At  this  hope  fo  extravagant  and  ridiculous, 
uttered  with  fuch  folemnity  of  diction  a~nd  man 
ner,  I  burft  into  a  fit  of  immoderate  laughter 
that  awaked  me  :  but  my  mirth  was  inftantly 
repreflecl  by  reflecting,  that  The  Life  of  Man 
is  not  lefs  expofed  to  Evil  j  and  that  all  his  ex- 
pe6tations  of  fecurity  and  happinefs  in  Tem 
poral  Pofleflions  are  equally  chimerical  and 


I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  fervant, 

DORMITOR, 
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Telepbus  et  Peleus,  cum  pauper  et  exul  uterquet 

Projicit  ampullas,  et  fefquipedalia  verba, 

Si  curat  cor  j'peSantis  tetigiffe  querela.  HOR. 

Tragedians  too  lay  by  t  heir  ft  ate  to  grieve : 

Peleus  and  Telep/ius,  exil"d  and  poor, 

Forget  their  Dwelling  find  gigantic  words. 

He  that  woifd  have  fpcflators  Jhare  bis  grief, 

Mujl  write  not  only  well  but  movingly.  ROSCOMMON. 


'AD"N'ES'S  being  occafioned  by  a  clofe 
and  continued  attention  of  the  mind  to 
a  fingle  object,  -Shakefpeare  judicioufly  repre- 
fents  the  refignation  of  his  crown  to  daughters 
fo  cruel  and  unnatural,  as  the  particular  idea 
•which  has  brought  on  the  diffraction  of  Lear, 
and  which  perpetually  recurs  to  his  imagination, 
and  mixes  it-felf  with  all  his  ramblings.  Full 
of  this  idra,  therefore,  he  breaks  out  abruptly 
in  the  fourth  act — «  No,  they  cannot  touch  me 
•  for  coining :  I  am  the  king  himfelf.'  He 
believes  himfelf  to  be  raifing  recruits,  and  cen- 
fures  the  inability  and  unlkilfulnefs  of  fome  of 
his  foldiers  :  '  There's  your  prefs  money.  That 
<  fellow  handles  his  bow  like  a  crow-keeper  : 
«  draw  me  a  clothier's  yard.  Look,  look,  a 
•«  mowfe !  Peace,  peace  :  this  piece  of  toafted 
«  cheefe  will  do  it.'  The  art  of  our  poet  is 
tranfcendent  hrthus  making  a  paflage  that  even 
borders  on  burlefque,  ftrongly  expreffive  of  the 
madnefs  he  is  painting.  Lear  fuddenly  thinks 
himfelf  in  the  field  ;  «  There's  my  gauntlet — 
'  I'll  prove  it  on  a  giant :'  and  that  he  has 
fliot  his  arrow  fuccefsfully  1  «  O  well  flown 


'  barb !     i'   th'  clout,    i'   th'    clout :    hewgh ! 

*  give  the  word.'     He  then  recollects  the  fall- 
hood  and  cruelty  of  his  daughters,  and  breaks 
out  in  fome  pathetic  reflections  on  his  old  age, 
and  on  the  tempeft  to  which  he  was  fo  lately 
expofed  :    «  Ha !    Gonerill !— Ha  !    Regan  !— 
'  They  flattered  me  like  a  dog,  and  told  me 
'  I  had  white  hairs  on  my  beard,  ere  the  black 

*  ones  were  there.      They  fay,  Ay,  and  No, 

*  to  every  thing  that  I  laid — Ay  and  No  too, 
'  was  no  good  divinity.     When  the  rain  came 
'  to  wet  me  once,    and  the  wind  to  make  me 
'  chatter  ;  when  the   thunder  would  not  peace 

*  at  my  bidding  5  there  I  found  'em  ;  there  I 
'  fmelt  'em    out.      Go  to,   they're   not  men 
'  of  their  words  ;   they  told  me   I  was  every 

*  thing :     'tis    a   lie,    I  am  not  ague-proof.' 
The  impotence  of  royalty  to  exempt  its  pof- 
feflor,    more  than  the  meaneft  fubjett,    from 
fuffering  natural  evils,    is  here  finely  hinted 
at. 

His  friend  and  adherent  Glo'fter,  having 
been  lately  deprived  of  fight,  enquires  if  the 
voice  he  hears  is  not  the  voice  of  the  king ; 
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Lear  inftantly  catches  the  word,  and  replies 
with  great  quickuefs — 

•Ay,  every  inch  a  king  : 
When  I  do  ftare,  fee  how  the  lubjecl  quakes  ? 
I  pardon  that  man's  life.   What  was  thy  caufe  ? 
Adultery?  no,  thou  malt  not  die:  die  for  adul 
tery  ! 

He  then  make  fome  very  fevere  reflections  on 
the  hypocrify  of  lewd  and  abandoned  women  ; 
and  adds — '  Fie,  fie,  fie!  pah,  pah!  Give  me 
'  an  ounce  of  civit,  good  apothecary,  to  fweeten 
'  my  imagination.'  And  as  every  object  feenas 
to  be  prefent  to  the  eyes  of  the  lunatic,  he 
thinks  he  pays  for  the  drug :  '  There's  mo- 
*  ney  for  thee  !'  Very  ftrong  and  lively  alfo 
is  the  imagery  in  a  fucceeding  fpeech,  where 
he  thinks  himfelf  viewing  his  fubjecls  punifh- 
ed  by  the  proper  officer  : 

Thou  rafcal  bedel,  hold  thy  bloody  hand  : 
Why  doft  thou  lafli  that  whore?  ftrip  thy  own 

back  ; 

Thou  hotly  luft'ft  to  ufe  her  in  that  kind 
For  which  thou  whip'ft  her! 

This  circumftance  leads  him  to  reflect  on  the 
efficacy  of  rank  and  power,  to  conceal  and  pal 
liate  profligacy  and  injuftice  j  and  this  fine  fa- 
tire  is  couched  in  two  different  metaphors, 
that  are  carried  on  with  much_  propriety  and 
elegance : 

Through  tatter' d  cloaths  fmall  vices  do  appear  ; 
Robes  and  furr'd  gowns  hide  all.  Plate  fin 

with  gold, 

And  the  ftrong  lance  of  juftice  hurtlefs  breaks  ; 
Arm  it  in  rags,  a  pigmy  ftraw  doth  pierce  it. 

We  are  moved  to  find  that  Lear  has  fome  faint 
knowledge  of  his  old  and  faithful  courtier. 

If  thou  wilt  weep  my  fortunes,  take  my  eyes. 
I  know  thee  well  enough ;  thy  name  is  Glo'fter. 

The  advice  he  then  gives  him  is  very  affect  - 
ing: 

Thou  muft  be  patient ,  we  came  crying  hither  : 
Thou  know'ft,  the  firft  time  that  we  fmell  the 

air, 

We  wawle  and  cry 

When  we  are  born,  we  cry  that  we  are  come 
To  this  great  ftage  of  fools  ! 

This  tender  complaint  of  the  miferies   of  hu 
man  life  bears  fo  exact  a  refemblance  with  the 
VOL.  II. 


following  paflage  of  Lucretius,  that  I  canaot 
forbear  tranfcribing  it  : 

VagitH^ue  locum  lugubri  complet,  ut  equum  eft, 
Cut  tantum  in  wit  a  reflet  tranfire  malar  u:n. 
Then  with  diftrefsful  cries  he  fills  the  room, 
Too  fure  prefages  of  his  future  doom. 

DRYDEN. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  our  author  copied 
from  the  Roman ;  on  fuch  a  fubject  it  is  al- 
motl  impofTible  but  that  two  perfons  of  genius 
and  fenfibility  muft  feel  and  think  alike.  Lear 
drops  his  moralities  and  meditates  revenge  : 

It  were  a  delicate  ftratagem  to  moe 
A  troop  of  horfe  with  felt.  I'll  put't  in  proof: 
And  when  I've  ftol'n  upon  thefe  fons-in-law, 
Then  kill,  kill,  kill,  kill,  kill,  kill. 

The  expedient  is  well  fuited  to  the  character 
of  a  lunatic,  and  the  frequent  repetitions  of  the 
word  Kill -forcibly  reprefent  his  rage  and  defire 
of  revenge,  and  muft  affect  an  intelligent  au 
dience  at  once  with  pity  and  terror.  At  this 
inftant  Cordelia  fends  one  of  her  attendants  to 
protect  her  father  from  the  danger  with  which 
he  is  threatened  by  her  fitters  :  the  wretched 
king  is  fo  accuftomed  to  mifery,  and  Ib  hope- 
lefs  of  fuccour,  that  when  the  meflenger  offers 
to  lead  him  out,  he  imagines  himfelf  taken  cap 
tive  and  mortally  wounded  : 

No  refcue  !  What !  a  prifoner  ?  I  am  e'en 
The  nat'ral  fool  of  fortune  :  ufe  me  well, 
You  fhall  have  ranfom.  Let  me  havefurgeons  ; 
I  am  cut  to  the  brain. 

Cordelia  at  length  arrives  ;  an  opiate  is  ad- 
miniftered  to  the  king,  to  calm  the  agonies  and 
agitations  of  his  mind  ;  and  a  moft  ihtereftmg 
interview  enfues  between  this  daughter  that 
was  fo  unjuftly  fufpedted  of  difaffection,  and 
the  ram  miftaken  father.  Lear,  during  his 
(lumber,  has  been  arrayed  in  regal  apparel,  and 
is  brought  upon  the  ftage  in  a  chair,  not  re 
covered  from  his  trance.  I  know  not  a  fpeech 
more  truly  pathetic  than  that  of  Cordelia  when 
(he  firft  fees  him  : 

Had  you   not   bten  their  father,   thefe  white 

flakes 

Did  challenge  pity  of  them.  Was  this  a  face 
To  be  expofed  againft  the  warring  winds  ? 

The  dreadfulnefs  of  that  night  is  exprefled  by 

a  circumftance  of  great  humanity ;  for  which 

R  r 
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kind  of  ftrokes  Shakefpeare   is  as  eminent  as 
for  his  poetry  :  • 

My  very  enemy's  dog, 

Though  he  had  bit  me,  mould  have  flood  that 

night 
Againft  my  fire.     And  waft   thou   fain,  poor 

father, 

To  hovel  thee  with  fwine,  and  rogues  forlorn, 
In  fhort  and  mufty  ftraw. 

Lear  begins  to  awake  ;  but  his  imagination 
is  ftill  diftempered,  and  his  pain  exquilite  : 

You  do  me  wrong  to  take  me  out  o*  thT  grave. 
Thou  art  a  foul  in  blifs  ;  but  I  am  bound 
Upon  a  wheel  of  firey  that  mine  own  tears 
D*6  fcald  like  molten  kad 

When  Cordelia  in  greSt  affliction  afiks  htm, 
if  he  knows  her,  he  replies — 

You  are  a  fpirit,  I  know  :  when  did  you  die? 

This  reply  heightens  her  diftrefs  f  but  his 
fenfibility  beginning  to  return,  fhe  kneels  to 
him,  and  begs  his  benediction.  I  hope  I  have 
no  readers  that  can  perufe  his  anfwer  without 
tears  : 

Pray  do  riot  mock  me  : 
I  am  a  very  foolifh,  fond  old  man, 
Fourfcore  and  upward  j  and,  to  deal  plainly* 
I  fear  I  am  not  in  my  perfect  mind. 
Methinks  I  mould  know  you,  and  know  this 

man  ; 

Yet  I  am  doubtful  :  for  I'm  mainly  ignorant 
What  place  this  is.— Do  not  laugh  at  me  ; 
For  as  I  am  a  man,  I  think  this  lady 
To  be  my  child  Cordelia. 

The  humility,  calmneis,  ar.J  fedatenefs  of 
this  fpeech,  oppofed  to  the  former  rage  and 
indignation  of  Lear,  is  finely  calculated  to  ex 
cite  commiferation.  Struck  with  the  remem 
brance  of  the  injurious  fufpicion  he  had  clte- 
.  rimed  againft  this  favourite  and  fond  daugh 
ter,  the  poor  old  man  intreats  her  not  to  weep, 
and  tells  her  that  if  me  has  prepured  poilbn  for 
him,  he  is  ready  to  drink  it  $  '  For  I  know,' 
fays  he,  *  you  do  not,  you  cannot  love  me,  af- 
^-  ter  my  cruel  ufage  of  you.'  Your  fifters  have 
«  done  me  much  wrong,  of  which  I  have  fome 
«  faint  remembrance  :  you  have  fome  caufe  to 
1  hate  me,  they  have  none.'  Being  told  that  he 


is  not  in  France,  but  in  his  own  kingdom,  I» 
anfwers  haftily,  and  in  connexion  with  that 
leading  idea  which  I  have  before  infifted  on 

*  Do  not  abufe  me  }'  and  adds,  with  a 

meeknefs  and  contrition  that  are  very  pathetic 
— '  Pray  now  forget  and  forgive ;  I  am  old 
'  and  fooliih." 

Cordelia  is  at  laft  (lain  :  the  lamentations  of 
Lear  are  extremely  tender  and  aftefting  ;  and 
this  accident  is  fo  fevere  and  intolerable,  that 
it  again  deprived  him  of  his  intellect,  which 
fcemed  to  be  returning. 

His  laft  fpeech,  as  he  furveys  the  body,  con- 
ftfts  of  fuch  firaple  reflections,  as  nature  and 
ibrrow  dictate : 

Why  fhould  a  dog,  a  horfe,  a  rat,  have  life. 
And  thou  no  breath  at  all  ?  Thou' It  come  no- 
more  ; 
Never,  never,  never,  never,  never! 

The  heaving  a-nd  fwelling  of  his  heart  is  de- 
fcribed  by  a  moft  expreflive  circumftance  : 

Pray  you  undo  this  button.  Thank  you,  Sir  j 
Do  you  fee  this  ?  Look  on  her,  look  OB  her  lips  : 
Look  there,  look  there  [Dies. 

I  mall  tranfiently  obferve,  in  conclufion  of 
the  remarks,  that  this  drama  is  chargeable 
with  confiderable  imperfections.  The  plot  of 
Edmund  againft  his  brother,  which  diftra&s 
the  attention,  and  deftroys  the  unity  of  the 
fable ;  the  cruel  and  horrid  extinction  of 
Glo'fter's  eyes,  which  ought  not  to  be  exhi 
bited  on  the  ftage ;  the  utter  improbability  of 
Glo'ftei's  imagining,  though  blind,  that  he 
had  leaped  down  Dover  cliff;  and  fome  paflages 
that  are  too  turgid  and  full  of  /trained  meta 
phors  ;  are  faults  which  the  warmeft  admirers 
of  Shakeipeare  will  find  it  difficult  to  excufe. 
I  know  not,  alfo,  whether  the  cruelty  of  the 
daughters  is  not  painted  with  circumftances 
too  lav  age  and  unnatural;  for  it  is  not  fuffici- 
ent  to  fay,  that  this  monftrous  barbarity  is 
founded  on  hiftorical  truth,  if  we  recollect  the 
juft  obfervation  of  Boileau — 

Le  <vray  peut  quelqtiefois  u'etre  pas  vraifent' 

ilable. 

Some  truths  may  be  too  ftrong  to  be  believed. 

SOMES. 
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-Jam  protcr<va 


Fronte  petit  La/age  maritum. 

T):e  maid  w;hom   nmv  you  court  IK 
Will  quickly  run  in  quejl  of  man. 


Ho  it. 


HAVE  before  remarked,  that  'to  abftain 
from  the  appearance  of  evil,  is  a  precept 
in  that  Jaw,  which  has  every  charafteriftic  of  iite 
Divinity  ,$  and  I  have  in  more  than  one  of  thefe 
^papers  endeavoured  to  enforce  the  .practice  of 
it,  by  an  illuftration  of  its  excellence  and  im 
portance. 

Circumftances  have  been  admitted  as  ^evi 
dences  of  guilt,  even  when  death  has  been  the 
-confequence  of  convi&ion;  and  a  comluft  by 
which  evil  is  ftrongly  implied,  is  little  left 
pernicious  than  that  by  which  it  is  expreiTed. 
With  refpeft  to  fociety,  as  far  as  it  can  be  in 
fluenced  by  example,  the  effecl:  of  both  is  the 
fame ;  for  every  man  encourages  the  practice 
of  that  vice  which  he  commits  in  appearance, 
though  he  avoid*  it  in  fa&;:  and  with  refpect 
-to  the  individual,  as  the  efteem  of  the  world  is 
a  motive  to  virtue  only  lefs  powerful  than  the 
approbation  of  <confcience,  he  who  knows  that 
he  is  already  degraded  by  the  imputation  of 
.guilt,  will  find  himfelf  half  difarmed  when  he 
is  aflailed  by  temptation  :  and  as  he  will  have 
lefs  to  lofe,  he  will,  indeed,  be  lefs  difpofed  to 
refift.  Of  the  fex,  whofe  levity  is  moft  likely 
lo  provoke  cenfure,  it  is  eminently  true,  that 
the  lofs  of  character 'by  imprudence  frequently 
induces  the  lofs  of  virtue.:  the  .ladies,  therefore, 
fhould  be  proportionably  cir.cuinfpecVj  as  ;to 
thofe,  in  whom  folly  is  moft  likely  to  termi 
nate  in  guilt,  it  is  certainly  of  .molt  importance 
to  be  wife. 

This  fubjeft  has  irrefiftihly  obtruded  itlelf 
upon  my  mind  in  the  Clent  hour  of  meditation, 
becaufe,  as  pften  as  I  have  mixed  among  the 
buty  and  the  gay,  I  have  .oblerved  that  a  de 
pravity  of  manners,  a  licentious  extravagance 
of  drefs  and  behaviour,  are  become  almoft  uni- 
verfal  j  virtue  feems  ambitious  of  a  refemb- 
jance  to  vice,  as  vice  glories  in  the  deformities 
which  me  has  been  ufed  to  hide. 

A  decent  timidity  and  modeft  referve  have 
fceen  always  confidered  as  auxiliaries  to  beauty  j 


but  an  air  of  difiulute  holdnefs  is  now  affecled 
by  all  who  would  be  thought  graceful  or  po- 
chaftity,  which  ufed  to  be  difcovered  in 
every  gefture  and  ev£iy  look,  is  now  retired 
to  the  breaft,  and  is  found  .only  by  thofe  who 
intend  its  deftruftion  ;  as  a  general,  when  the 
town  is  furrendered,  retreats  to  the  .citadel, 
which  is  always  .lefs  capable  of  defence,  when 
the  outworks  are  poffefled  by  the  enemy. 

There  is  now  little  apparent  difference  be 
tween  the  virgin  and  the  proftitute  :  if  they 
are  not  otherwife  known,  they  may  mare  the 
box  and  the  draw.ing-.room  without  diftinftion. 
The  fame  fafhion  which  takes  away  the  veil  of 
.raodefty,  will  neceffarily .conceal  lewdnefs;  and 
;bonour  and  fhame  will  lofe  .their  influence,  be- 
ccaufe  they  will  no  longer  diftinguifli  virtue 
'from  vice.  General  cuftom,  perhaps,  may  be 
thought  an  effectual  fecurity  againft  general 
cenfure;  but  it  will  not  always  lull  the  fufpj- 
cions  of  jealoufy,}  »nor  xan  it  familiarile  any 
beauty  without  deftroying  its  influence,  or  di- 
minifti  the  perogatives  of  a  hufband  without 
weakening  his  attachment  to  his  wife. 

The  excefs  of  ..every  rootle  .may  be  declined 
without  remarkable  .fmgulariu-.;  and  the  ladies 
who  fliauld  even  dare  to.he.lingular  in  the  pre- 
ient  defection  of  tafte,  would  proportionably 
increafe  their  _power  and  fecure  their  happine/s. 

I  know  that  in  the  vanity  .and  the  prefump- 
tion  of  youth,  it  is  common  to  aiJedge  the  con- 
Xcioufnefs  of  innocence,  as  ,a  ,r.eafon  for  the 
contempt  of  cenfure^.  and  a  licence,  not  only 
for  every -fredon^,  but  for  .every  favour  excapt 
the  laft.  This  confidence  can,  perhaps,  only 
be  reprefled  by  a  fenfe  of  danger  :  and  as  the 
perfons  whom  I  wifli  to  warn,  are  moft  impa 
tient  of  declamation,  and  moft  lufceptible  of 
pity,  I  will  addrefs  them  in  a  ftory  ;  and  I 
hope  the  events  will  not  only  illuftrate,  but  im« 
prefs  the  precept  which  they  contain. 

Flavilla,  jurt  as  fhe   had   entered  her  four 
teenth  year,  was  left  an  orphan  to   the  care  of 
R  r  * 
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her  mother,  in  fuch  circuinftances  as  difap- 
pointed  al!  the  hopes  which  her  education  had 
encouraged.  Her  father,  who  lived  in  great 
elegance  upon  the  falaiy  of  a  place  at  court, 
died  fiuldenly,  without  having  made  any  pi'o- 
•vifion  fcr  his  family,  ercept  an  annuity  of  one 
hundred  pounds,  which  he  had  purchafed  for 
his  wife  with  part  of  her  marriage  portion  ;  nor 
•was  he  poflefled  of  any  property,  except  the 
furniture  of  a  large  houfe  in  one  of  the  new 
Iquares,  an  equipage,  a  few  jewels,  and  fome  ; 
plate. 

The  greater  part  of  the  furniture  and  the 
equipage  were  fold  to  pay  his  debts  :  the  jewels, 
which  were  not  of  great  value,  and  fome  ufe- 
iul  pieces  of  the  plate,  were  referved ;  and  Fla- 
villa  removed  with  her  mother  into  lodgings. 

But  notwithftanding  this  change  in  their 
circumftances,  they  did  not  immediately  lofe 
their  rank.  They  were  ftill  vifited  by  a  nu 
merous  and  polite  acquaintance  ;  and  though 
fome  gratified  their  pride  by  alTuming  the  ap 
pearance  of  pity,  and  rather  infulted  than  alle- 
vhted  their  diftrefs  by  the  whine  of  condo 
lence,  and  minute  companion  of  what  they 
had  loft  with  what  they  poflefled ;  yet  fiom 
others  they  were  continually  receiving  prefents, 
•which  ftill  enabled  them  to  live  with  a  genteel 
irugality  ;  the}'  were  ftill  confidered  as  people 
«f  fafliion,  and  treated  by  thofe  of  a  lower  clafs 
with  diftant  refpcft. 

'Flavilla  thus  continued  to  move  in  a  fphere 
to  which  ihe  had  no  claim  ;  /lie  was  perpetu 
ally  furrounded  with  elegance  and  fplendor, 
which  the  caprice  of  others,  like  the  rod  of  an 
enchanter,  could  difllpate  in  a  moment,  and 
leave  her  to  regret  the  Icfs  of  enjoyments, 
which  fhe  could  neither  hope  to  obtain  nor  ceafe 
to  defire.  Of  this,  however,  Flavilla  had  no 
dread.  She  was  remarkably  tall  for  her  age, 
and  was  celebrated  not  only  for  her  beauty  but 
her  wit  :  thefe  qualifications  me  confidered,  not 
only  as  fecui  ing  whatever  Ihe  enjoyed  by  the 
favour  of  others,  but  as  a  pledge  of  poflefling 
them  in  her  own  right  by  an  advantageous 
marriage.  Thus  the  vifion  that  danced  be 
fore  hei',  derived  ftability  from  the  very  va 
nity  which  it  flattered  :  and  me  had  as  little 
apprehenfion  cf  diftrefs,  as  diffidence  of  her 
own  power  to  pleafe. 

There  was  a  fafhionable  levity  in  her  car- 
liage  and  Jifccurfe,  which  her  mother,  who 


knew  the  danger  of  her  fituation,  laboured  to 
reftraih,  fometimes  with  anger,  fometimes  with 
tears,  but  always  without  iuccefs.  Flavilla 
was  ever  ready  io  anfwer,  that  (he  neither  did 
or  fviid  any  thing  of  which  flic  had  reafon  to 
be  afhamed  j  and  therefore  did  not  know  why 
(he  mould  be  reftrained.  except  in  mere  cour-  - 
tefy  to  envy,  whom  it  was  an  honour  to  pro 
voke,  or  to  ilander,  whom  it  was  a  difgrace 
to  fear.  In  proportion  as  Flavilla  was  more 
flattered  and  carefled,  the  influence  of  her  mo 
ther  became  lef's  :  and  though  fhe  always  treat 
ed  her  with  refpeft  from  a  point  of  good  breed 
ing,  yet  fhe  fecretly  defpifed  her  maxims,  and 
applauded  her  own  conduct. 

Flavilla  at  eighteen  was  a  celebrated  tonft  : 
and  among  other  gay  vifitants  who  frequented 
her  tea-table,  was  Clodio.  a  young  baronet, 
who  had  jurt  taken  pofTefTion  of  his  title  and 
eftate.  There  were  many  particulars  in  Clo- 
dio's  behaviour,  which  encouraged  Flavilla  to 
hope  that  fhe  mould  obtain  hiir.  for  a  hufband  : 
but  fhe  fuffered  his  afliduities  with  fuch  appa 
rent  pleafure,  and  his  familiarities  with  fo  little 
rcferve,  that  he  foon  ventured  to  difclofe  his 
intention,  and  make  her  what  he  thought  a 
very  genteel  propofal  of  another  kind.  But  what 
ever  were  the  artifices  with  which  it  was  intro 
duced,  or  the  terms  in  which  it  was  made,  Fla 
villa  rejected  it  with  the  utmcft  indignation 
and  difdain.  Clodio,  who,  notwithftanding 
his  youth,  had  long  known  and  often  practif- 
ed  the  art  of  induction,  gave  way  to  the  ftorm, 
threw  himfelf  at  her  feet,  imputed  his  offence 
to  the  phrenzy  of  his  paflion,  flattered  her 
pride  by  the  moft  abject  fubmiflion  and  extra 
vagant  praife,  intreated  her  pardon,  aggravated 
his  crime,  but  made  no  mention  of  atonement 
by  marriage.  This  particular,  which  Flavilla 
did  not  fail  to  remark,  ought  to  have  de 
termined  her  to  admit  him  no  more  :  but  her 
vanity  and  her  ambition  were  ftill  predomi 
nant  j  fhe  fiill  hoped  to  fucceed  in  her  pro 
ject  ;  Clodio's  offence  was  tacitly  forgotten, 
his  vifits  were  permitted,  his  familiarities 
were  again  fuffered,  and  his  hopes  revived. 
He  had  long  entertained  an  opinion  that 
fhe  loved  him  j  in  which,  however,  it  is 
probable,  that  his  own  vanity  and  her 
indifcretion  concurred  to  deceive  him } 
but  this  opinion,  though  it  implied  the 
ftrongeft  obligation  to  treat  her  with  ge- 
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nerofity  and  tendernefs,  only  determined  him 
again  to  attempt  her  ruin,  as  it  encouraged  him 
with  a  probability  of  fuccefs.  Having,  there 
fore,  refolved  to  obtain  her  as  a  miftrels,  or  at 
once  to  give  her  up,  he  thought  he  had  little 
more  to  do,  than  to  convince  her  that  he  had 
taken  fuch  a  refolution,  juftify  it  by  fome  plau- 
fible  fophiftry,  and  give  her  fome  time  to  deli  - 
berate  upon  a  final  determination.  With  this 
view,  he  went  a  fhort  journey  into  the  country ; 
having  put  a  letter  into  her  hand  at  parting, 
in  which  he  acquainted  her,  that  he  had  often 
reflected,  with  inexpreflible  regret,  upon  her 
refentment  of  his  conduct  in  a  late  inftance  j 
but  that  the  delicacy  and  ardour  of  his  affec 
tion  were  infuperable  obftacles  to  his  marriage ; 
that  where  there  was  no  liberty,  there  could 
be  no  happinefs  :  that  he  mould  become  indif 
ferent  to  the  endearments  of  love,  when  they 
could  no  longer  be  diftingxiifhed  from  the  offi- 
cioufnefs  of  duty  :  that  while  they  were  happy 
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in  the  pofleffion  of  each  other,  it  would  be  ab- 
furd  to  fuppofe  they  would  part ;  and  that  if 
this  happinefs  fliould  ceafe,  it  would  not  only 
enfure  but  aggravate  their  mifery  to  be  infepa- 
rably  united :  that  this  event  was  lefs  probable, 
in  proportion  as  their  cohabitation  was  volun 
tary  ;  but  that  he  would  make  fuch  proviiion 
for  her  upon  the  contingency,  as  a  wife  would 
expect  upon  his  death.  He  conjured  her  not 
to  determine  under  the  influence  of  prejudice 
and  cuftom,  but  according  to  the  laws  of  rea- 
fon  and  nature.  «  After  mature  deliberation,' 
faid  he,  '  remember  that  the  whole  value  of" 
'  my  life  depends  upon  your  will.  I  do  not  re- 
'  quell  an  explicit  content,  with  whatever  tranf- 
*  port  I  might  behold  the  lovely  confufion  which 
'  it  might  produce.  I  fhall  attend  you  in  a  few 
'  days,  with  the  anxiety,  though  not  with  the 
'  guilt,  of acriminalwhowaitsforthedecifionof 
'  hisjudge.  If  my  vifit  is  admitted,  we  will  never 
1  part;  if  it  is  rejected,  I  can  n ever  iee  you  more.' 


.No.  CXXIV.     SATURDAY,  JANUARY  21,  1754. 

Tncedis  per  ignes 
Suppofitos  a  fieri  dolofo.  HOR. 

With  heedlefsfeet  on  fires  you  go  ; 
'That,  hid  in  treacherous  ajbes,  glow. 


FLA  VILLA  had  too  much  underftand- 
ing  as  well  as  virtue,  to  deliberate  a  mo 
ment  upon  this  propofal.  She  gave  immediate 
orders  that  Clodio  mould  be  admitted  no  more. 
But  his  letter  was  a  temptation  to  gratify  her 
vanity,  which  me  could  not  refift  ;  me  mewed 
it  firft  to  her  mother,  and  then  to  the  whole 
circle  of  her  female  acquaintance,  with  all  the 
exultation  of  a  hero  who  expofes  a  vanquifhed 
enemy  at  the  wheels  of  his  chariot  in  a  triumph  ; 
me  ccnfidered  it  as  an  indifputable  evidence  of 
her  virtue,  as  a  reproof  of  all  who  had  dared 
to  cenfure  the  levity  of  her  conduct,  and  a  li 
cence  to  continue  it  without  apology  or  restraint. 
It  happened  that  Flavilla,  foon  after  this  ac 
cident,  was  feen  in  one  of  the  boxes  at  the 
play-houfe  by  Mercator,  a  young  gentleman 
who  had  juft  returned  from  his  firft  voyage  as 
captain  of  a  large  mip  in  the  Levant  trade, 
which  had  been  purchafed  for  him  by  his  fa 


ther,  whofe  fortune  enabled  him  to  make  a  gen 
teel  provifion  for  fire  fons,  of  whom  Mercatcr 
was  the  youngeft,  and  who  expected  to  /hare 
his  eftate,  which  was  perlbnal,  in  equal  pro 
portions  at  his  death. 

Mercator  was  captivated  with  her  beauty, 
but  difcouraged  by  the  fplendor  of  her  appear 
ance,  and  the  rank  of  her  company.  He  was 
urged  rather  by  curiofity  than  hope,  to  enquire 
who  me  was ;  and  he  foon  gained  fuch  a  know 
ledge  of  her  ciicumftances,  as  relieved  him 
from  defpair. 

As  he  knew  not  how  to  get  admiflion  to  her 
company,  and  had  no  defign  upon  her  virtue,  he 
wrote  in  the  firft  ardour  of  his  paflion  to  her  mo- 
$her  ;  giving  a  faithful  account  of  his  fortune 
and  dependence,  and  intreating  that  he  might 
be  permitted  to  vifit  Flavilla  as  a  candidate  for 
her  affection.  The  old  lady,  after  having  made 
ibme  enquiries,  by  which  the  account  thatM^r- 
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cator  had  given  her  was  confirmed,  fent  him  an 
invitation,  and  received  his  firft  vifit  alone. 
She  told  him,  that  as  Flavilla  had  no  fortune, 
and  as  a  considerable  part  of  his  own  was  de 
pendent  upon  his  father's  wili,  it  would  be  ex 
tremely  imprudent  to  endanger  the  difappoint- 
ment  of  his  expectations,  by  a  marriage  which 
would  make  it  more  neceflary  that  they  mould 
be  fulfilled  ;  that  he  ought  therefore  to  obtain 
his  father's  confent,  befoie  any  other  ftep  was 
taken,  left  he  mould  be  embarrafled  by  engage 
ments  which  young  perfons  almoft  infenfibly 
contract,  whofe  complacency  in  each  other  is 
continually  gaining  ftrength  by  frequent  vifits 
and  conversation.  To  this  counfel,  fo  falutary 
and  perplexing,  Mercator  was  hesitating  what 
to  reply,  when  Flavilla  came  in,  an  accident 
which  he  was  now  only  folicitous  to  improve. 
Flavilla  was  not  difpleafed  either  with  his  per- 
fon  or  his  addrefs  5  the  franknefs  and  gaiety  of 
her  difpofition  foon  made  him  forget  that  he 
was  a  ftranger  :  a  converfation  commenced, 
during  which  they  became  yet  more  pleafed 
with  each  other  ;  and  having  thus  furmounted 
the  difficulty  of  a  firft  vilit,  he  thought  no  more 
of  the  old  lady,  as  he  believed  her  aui'pices 
were  not  neceflary  to  his  fuccefs. 

His  vifits  were  often  repeated,  and  he  became 
every  hour  more  impatient  of  delay  :  he  prefled 
his  fuit  with  that  contagious  ardour,  which  is 
caught  at  every  glance,  and  produces  the  con 
fent  which  it  folicits.  At  the  fame  time,  in 
deed,  a  thought  of  his  father  would  intervene  $ 
but  being  determined  to  gratify  his  wiShes  at 
all  events,  he  concluded  with  a  fagacity  almoft 
univerfal  on  thefe  occafions,  that  of  two  evils, 
to  marry  without  his  confent  was  lefs,  than  to 
marry  againft  it ;  and  one  evening,  after  the 
lovers  had  fpent  the  afternoon  by  themfelves, 
they  went  out  in  a  kind  of  frolic,  which  Mer 
cator  had  propofed  in  the  vehemence  of  his  paf- 
fion,  and  to  which  Flavilla  had  confented  in  the 
giddinefs  of  her  indifcretion,  and  were  married 
at  May  Fair. 

In  the  firft  interval  of  recollection  after  this 
precipitate  ftep,  Mercator  confidered,  that  he 
ought  to  be  the  firft  who  acquainted  his  father 
of  the  new  alliance  which  had  been  made  in 
his  family  :  but  as  he  had  not  fortitude  enough 
to  do  it  in  perfon,  he  exprefled  it  in  the  beft 
terms  he  could  conceive  by  a  letter  j  and  af 


ter  Rich  an  apology  for  his  conduct  as  he  had 
been  uled  to  make  to  himfelf,  he  requefted  that 
he  might  be  permitted  to  prefent  his  wife  for 
the  parental  benediction,  which  alone  was  want 
ing  to  compleat  his  felicity, 

The  old  gentleman,  whofe  character  I  cannot 
better  exprefs  than  in  the  fafhionable  phrafe 
which  has  been  contrived  to  palliate  falfe  prin 
ciples  and  diffolute  manners,  had  been  a  gay 
man,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  town. 
He  had  often  heard  Flavilla  toafted  by  rakes  of 
quality,  and  had  often  feen  her  at  public  places. 
Her  beauty  and  her  dependence,  the  gaiety  of 
her  drefs,  the  multitude  of  her  admirers,  the 
levity  of  her  conduct,  and  all  the  circumftances 
of  her  Situation,  had  concurred  to  render  her 
character  fufpected  j  and  he  was  difpofed  to 
judge  of  it  with  yet  lefs  charity,  when  fhe  had 
offended  him  by  marrying  his  fon,  whom  he 
confidered  as  difgraced  and  impoverifhed,  and 
whofe  misfortune,  as  it  was  irretrievable,  he 
refolved  not  to  alleviate,  but  increafe  ;  a  refo- 
lution,  by  which  fathers,  who  have  foolifli  and 
difobedient  for.s,  ufually  difplay  their  own  kind- 
nefs  and  wifdom.  As  foon  as  he  had  read  Mer- 
cator's  letter,  he  curfed  him  for  a  fool,  who 
had  been  gulled  by  the  artifices  of  a  ftrumpet 
to  fcreen  her  from  public  infamy  by  fathering 
her  children,  and  fecure  her  from  a  prifon  by 
appropriating  her  debts.  In  anfwer  to  his  let 
ter,  which  he  wrote  only  to  gratify  his  reSent- 
ment,  he  told  him,  that  if  he  had  taken  Fla 
villa  into  keeping,  he  would  have  overlooked 
it ;  and  if  her  extravagance  had  diftreSTed  him, 
he  would  have  fatisfied  his  creditors  ;  but  that 
his  marriage  was  not  to  be  forgiven  j  that  he 
mould  never  have  another  milling  of  his  mo 
ney  ;  and  that  he  was  determined  to  fee  him  no 
more.  Mercator,  who  was  more  provoked  by 
this  outrage  than  grieved  at  his  lofs,  difdained 
to  reply  j  and  believing  that  he  had  now  molt 
reafon  to  be  offended,  could  not  be  perfuaded  to 
folicit  a  reconciliation. 

He  hired  a  genteel  apartment  for  his  wife  of 
an  upholfterer,  who,  with  a  view  to  let  lodg 
ings,  had  taken  and  furnimed  a  large  houfe 
near  Leicefter  Fields,  and  in  about  two  months 
left  her  to  make  another  voyage. 

He  had  received  vifits  of  congratulation  from 
her  numerous  acquaintance,  and  had  returned 
them  as  a  pledge  of  his  defire  that  they  Should 
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be  repeated.  But  a  remembrance  of  the  gay 
multitude,  which  while  he  was  at  home  had 
flattered  his  vanity,  as  loon  as  he  was  abfent, 
alarmed  his  fufpicion  :  he  had,  indeed,  no  par 
ticular  caufe  of  jealoufy  j  but  his  anxiety  aroie 
merely  from  a  fenfe  of  the  temptation  to  which 
fhe  was  expofed,  and  the  impoffibility  of  his 
fuperintending  her  conduct. 

In  the  mean  time,  Flavilla  continued  to  flut 
ter  round  the  lame  giddy  circle,  in  which  (he 
had  fhone  fo  long  ;  the  number  of  her  viiitants 
was  rather  increafed  than  diminiihed,  the  gen 
tlemen  attended  with  yet  greater  afTiduity,  and 
flie  continued  to  encourage  their  civilities  by 
the  fame  indifcreet  familiarity  :  fhe  was  one 
night  at  the  mafquerade,  and  another  at  an 
opera ;  fomethr.es  at  a  rout,  and  fometimes 
rambling  with  a  party  of  pleafure  in  fliort  ex- 
^urfions  from  town  ;  flie  fame  home  fometimes 
at  midnight,  fometimes  in  the  morning,  and 
fcmetimes  (he  was  abfent  feveral  nights  together. 

This  conduct  was  the  caufe  of  much  fpecu-. 
lation  and  uneafmefs  to  the  good  man  and  wo 
man  of  the  houfe.  At  firft  they  fufpefled  that 
"Flavilla  was  no  bettei  than  a  woman  of  plea. 
fure  ;  and  that  the  perfon  who  had  hired  the 
lodging  for  her  as  his  wife,  and  had  difappeared 
upon  pretence  of  a  voyage  to  fea,  had  been 
employed  to  impofe  upon  them,  by  concealing 
her  character,  in  order  to  obtain  fuch  accom 
modation  for  her  as  flie  could  not  fo  eafily  have 
procured  if  it  had  been  known  :  but  as  thefe 
fufpicions  made  them  watchful  and  inquifitive, 
they  foon  difcovered,  that  many  ladies  by  whom 
flie  was  vifited  were  of  good  character  and  fa- 
ihion.  Her  conduit,  however,  fuppofmg  her 
to  be  a  wife,  was  ftill  inexcufable,  and  ftill 
endangered  their  credit  and  fubfiftence  j  hints 
were  often  dropped  by  the  neighbours  to  the 
difadvantage  of  her  character  ;  and  an  elderly 
maiden  lady,  who  lodged  in  the  fecond  floor, 
had  given  warning  ;  the  family  was  difturbed 
at  all  hours  in  the  night,  and  the  door  was 
crouded  all  day  with  meflages  and  viiitants  to 
Flavilla. 

One  day,  therefore,  the  good  woman  took 
an  opportunity  to  remonftrate,  though  in  the 
moft  diftant  and  refpe&ful  terms,  and  with  the 
utmoft  diffidence  and  caution.  She  told  Fla 
villa,  that  fhe  was  a  fine  young  lady,  that  her 
hufband  was  abroad,  that  flie  kept  a  great  deal 


of  company,  and  that  the  world  was  cenfori- 
ous  ;  flie  wiflied  that  lets  occafion  for  fcandal 
was  given;  and  hoped  to  be  exculed  the  liberty 
ihe  had  taken,  as  flie  might  be  ruined  by  thole 
flanders,  which  could  have  no  influence  upon 
the  great,  and  which  theiefore  they  were  not 
felicitous  to  avoid.  This  addrefs,  however 
ambiguous,  and  however  gentle,  was  ealily  un- 
derltood,  and  fiercely  relented,  Flavilla,  proud 
of  her  virtue,  and  impatient  of  controul,  wouki 
have  defpifed  the  counfel  of  a  philofopher,  if 
it  had  implied  an  impeachment  of  her  conduct ; 
before  a  perfon  fo  much  her  inferior,  therefore, 
flie  was  under  no  rdtraint ;  flie  anlwered  with, 
a  mixture  of  contempt  and  indignation,  that 
thofe  only  who  did  not  know  her  would  dare 
to  take  any  liberty  with  her  character  5  and 
warned  her  to  propagate  no  fcandalous  report 
at  her  peril.  Flavilla  immediately  role  from 
her  feat,  and  the  woman  departed  without  re  - 
ply,  though  fhe  was  fcarce  lefs  offended  than 
her  lodger,  and  from  that  mome'nt  flie  deter 
mined  when  Mercator  returned  to  give  him 
warning. 

Mercator's  voyage  was  profperous  ;  and  af 
ter  an  abfence  of  about  ten  months  he  came 
back.  The  woman,  to  whom  her  hufband  left 
the  whole  management  of  her  lodgings,  and 
who  perfifted  in  her  purpofe,  foon  found  an  op 
portunity  to  put  it  in  execution.  Mercator, 
as  his  part  of  the  contract  had  been  punctually 
fulfilled,  thought  he  had  fome  caufe  to  be  of 
fended,  and  infilted  to  know  her  reafons  for 
compelling  him  to  leave  her  honfe.  Thefe  his 
hoftefs,  who  was  indeed  a  friendly  woman,  was 
very  unwilKng  to  give  j  and  as  he  perceived 
that  ftie  evaded  his  queftion,  he  became  more 
felicitous  to  obtain  an  anfwer.  After  much  he- 
(itation,  which  perhaps  had  a  worfe  effect  than 
any  tale  which  malice  could  have  invented,  flie 
told  him,  that  madam  kept  a  great  deal  of  com 
pany,  and  often  ftaid  out  very  late ;  that  flic 
had  always  been  ufed  to  quiet  and  regularity  ; 
and  was  determined  to  let  her  apartment  to 
fome  perfon  in  a  more  private  ftation. 

At  this  account  Mercator  changed  counte 
nance  }  for  he  inferred  from  it  juft  as  much 
more  than  truth,  as  he  believed  it  to  be  lefsr 
After  fome  moments  of  fufpence,  he  conjured 
her  to  conceal  nothing  from  him,  with  aa 
emotion  which  convinced  her  that  fne  had  al- 
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ready  faid  too  much.  She  then  affured  him, 
that  he  had  no  reafon  to  be  alarmed  ;  for  that 
/he  had  no  exception  to  his  lady,  but  thofe 
gaieties  which  her  ftation  and  the  fafhion  fuffi- 
ciently  authorized.  Mercator'sfufpicions,  how 
ever,  were  not  wholly  removed  ;  and  he  began 
to  think  he  had  found  a  confidante  in  whom  it 
would  be  his  intereft  to  truft  :  he  therefore,  in 
the  folly  of  his  jealoul'y,  confeffed  that  he  had 
fome  doubts  concerning  his  wife,  which  it  was 
of  the  utmoft  importance^  to  his  honour  and  his 
peace  to  refolve  ;  he  intreated  that  he  might 
continue  in  the  apartment  another  year}  that, 
as  he  mould  again  leave  the  kingdom  in  a  fhort 
time,  (he  would  fuffer  no  incident,  which  might 
confirm  either  his  hopes  or  his  fears,  to  efcape 
her  notice  in  his  abfence ;  and  that  at  his  return 
fhe  would  give  him  fuch  an  account  as  would 
at  Jeaft  deliver  him  from  the  torment  of  fuf- 
pence,  and  determine  his  future  conducl. 

There  is  no  fophiftry  more  general  than  that 
by  which  we  juftify  a  bufy  and  fcrupulous  en 
quiry  after  fecrets,  which  to  difcoyer  is  to  be 
wretched  without  hope  of  redrefs  ;  and  no  fer- 
vice  to  which  others  are  fo  eafily  engaged  as  to 
affift  in  the  fearch.  To  communicate  rufpicions 
of  matrimonial  infidelity,  efpecially  to  a  hufband, 
is,  by  a  ftrange  mixture  of  folly  and  malignity, 
deemed  not  only  an  aft  of  juftice  but  oi  friend- 
fliip j  though  it  is  too  late  to  prevent  an  evil, 
which,  whatever  be  its  guilt,  can  diffufe  wretch- 


ednefs  only  in  proportion  as  it  is  known.  It 
is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  general  kind- 
neis  of  Mercator's  confidante  was  on  this  occa- 
fion  overborne  ;  flie  was  flattered  by  the  truft 
that  had  been  placed  in  her,  and  the  power  with 
which  me  was  inverted  ;  Pne  confented  to  Mer- 
cator's  propofal,  and  promiied  that  me  would 
with  the  utmoft  fidelity  execute  her  commif- 
fion. 

Mercator,  however,  concealed  his  fufpicions 
from  his  wife  ;  and,  indeed,  in  her  pretence  they 
were  forgotten.  Her  manner  of  life  he  began 
ferioufly  to  difapppove ;  but  being  well  acquaint 
ed  with  her  temper,  in  which  great  fweetnefs 
was  blended  with  a  high  fpirit,  he  would  not 
embitter  the  pleafure  of  a  fhort  ftay  by  al 
tercation,  chiding,  and  tears  :  but  when  her 
mind  was  melted  into  tendernefs  at  his  depar 
ture,  he  clafped  her  in  an  extafy  of  fondneis  to 
his  bolbm,  and  intreated  her  to  behave  with 
referve  and  circumfpeclion  j  '  Becaufe,'  faid 
he,  '  I  know  that  my  father  keeps  a  watchful 
'  eye  upon  your  conduct,  which  may,  there - 
'  fore,  confirm  or  remove  his  difpleafure,  and 
f  either  intercept  or  beftow  fuch  an  increafe  of  my 
'  fortune  as  will  prevent  the  pangs  of  feparation 
{  which  mufl  othenvile  fo  often  return,  and  in  a 
'  fhort  time  unite  us  to  part  no  more.1  To  this 
caution  fhe  had  then  no  power  to  reply  j  and  they 
parted  with  mutual  proteftations  of  unalterable 
love. 


No.  CXXV.     TUESDAY,  JANUARY  15,  1754. 


Uxcrem,  Pcjlume,  duels?  ' 
Die  qua  Tijiphene,  quibus  exagiture  colubrit  ? 

A  fiber  man,  like  t/iee,  to  change  his  life  ! 
What  fury  could  pojfcfs  thee  ivith  a  ivife  ? 


Juv. 


TTL  AVILL  A,  foon  after  (he  was  thus  left 
JL  in  a  kind  of  widowhood  a  fecond  time, 
found  herfelf  with  child  ;  and  within  fomewhat 
lefs  than  eight  months  after  Mercator's  return 
from  his  firft  voyage,  fhe  happened  to  ftumbfe 
as  fhe  was  going  up  flairs,  and  being  immedi 
ately  taken  ill,  was  brought  to  bed  before  the 
next  morning.  The  child,  though  its  birth 
had  been  precipitated  more  than  a  month,  was 
not  remarkably  fmall,  nor  had  any  infirmity 
which  endangered  its  life. 


It  was  now  neceflary  that  the  vigils  of  whift, 
and  the  tumults  of  balls  and  vifits,  mould,  for 
awhile,  be  fufpended ;  and  in  this  interval  of 
languor  and  retirement  Flavilla  firft  became 
thoughtful.  She  often  reflected  upon  Merca- 
tor's  caution  when  they  laft  parted,  which  had 
made  an  indelible  impreffion  upon  her  mind, 
though  it  had  produced  no  alteration  in  her 
conduct :  notwithstanding  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  exprefled,  and  the  reafon  upon  which  it 
was  founded,  fhe  began  to  fear  that  it  might 
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have  been  fetretly  prompted  by  jealoufy.  The 
birth,  therefore,  of  her  firit  child  in  his  abfence, 
at  a  time  when,  if  it  had  riot  been  premature, 
it  could  ret  poffibly  have  been  his,  was  an  ac 
cident  which  greatly  alarmed  her :  but  there 
was  yet  another,  for  which  it  was  (till  lefs  in 
her  power  to  account,  and  which,  therefore) 
alarmed  her  ftill  more. 

It  happened  thit  fome  civilities  which  (lie 
received  from  a  lady  who  fat  next  her  at  an 
opera,  and  whom  (he  had  never  feen  before , 
introduced  a  conversation,  which  fo  much  de 
lighted  her,  that  (he  pave  her  a  prefiine  invita 
tion  to  vifit  her:  this  invitation  was  accepted, 
and  in  a  few  day*  the  vifit  was  paid.  Flavilla 
was  not  lefs  p'-ufed  at  the  i'econd  interview, 
than  fiie  had  been  at  the  firft;  and  without 
making  any  other  enquiry  concerning  the  lady 
than  where  (he  lived,  took  the  firft  opportunity 
to  wait  on  her.  The  apartment  in  which  (he 
was  received  was  the  ground-floor  of  an  ele 
gant  houfe,  at  nfirr-lldiftance,  from  St.  James'?. 
It  happened  that  Flaviila  was  placed  near  the 
window  ;  and  a  party  of  the  horft-guards  rid 
ing  through  the  ftreet,  (he  expecled  to  fee  fome 
of  the  royal  family,  and  haftily  threw  up  the 
fafh.  A  gentleman  who  was  parting  by  at  the 
fame  inftant,  turned  about  at  the  noife  of  the 
window,  and  Flavilla  no  fooner  faw  his  face 
than  (he  knew  him  to  be  the  father  of  Merca- 
tor.  After  looking  firft  ftcdfaftly  at  her,  and 
then  glancing  his  eye  at  the  lady  whom  (he  was 
vifiting,  he  affefted  a  contemptuous  fneer,  and 
went  on.  Flavilla,  who  had  been  thrown  into 
fome  confiiiion  by  the  fudden  and  unexpected 
fight  of  a  perfon,  whom  (he  knew  confidered 
lier  as  the  difgrace  of  his  family  and  the  ruin 
of  his  child,  now  changed  countenance,  and 
naftily  retired  to  another  part  of  the  room  :  (he 
was  touched  both  with  grief  and  anger  at  this 
filent  infult,  of  which,  however,  (he  did  not 
then  fufpeft  the  caufe.  It  is,  indeed,  proba 
ble,  that  the  father  of  Mercator  would  no 
where  have  looked  upon  her  with  complacency ; 
but  as  foon  as  he  faw  her  companion,  he  re- 
colle&ed  that  fhe  was  the  favourite  miftrefs  of 
an  old  courtier,  and  that  this  was  the  houfe  in 
which  he  kept  her  in  great  fplendor,  though 
fhe  had  been  by  turns  a  proftitute  to  many 
others.  It  happened  that  Flavilla,  foon  after 
this  accident,  difcovered  the  character  of  her 
new  acquaintance  5  and  never  remembered  by 
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whom  (lie  had  been  feen  in  her  company,  with 
out  the  utmoft  regret  and  apprehenfion. 

She  now  refolved  to  move  in  a  lefs  circle, 
and  with  more  circumfpecYion.  In  the  mean 
time,  her  little  boy,  whom  (he  fuckled,  grew 
very  faft ;  -ind  it  could  no  longer  be  known  by 
his  appearance  that  he  had  been  horn  too  foon. 
His  mother  frequently  gazed  at  him  till  her 
eyes  overflowed  with  tears  ;  and  though  her 
pleafures  were  now  become  domefcic,  yet  (he 
frared  left  that  whictf'had  produced  (hould  i!e- 
ftroy  them.  After  fuch  deliberation,  (he  de 
termined  that  (he  would  conceal  the  child's  age 
from  its  father  ;  believing  it  prudent  to  prevent 
a  fufpicion,  which,  however  ill  founded,  it 
might  be  difficult  to  remove,  as  her  juftification 
would  depend  wholly  upon  the  teftimony  of  her 
dependants  ;  and  her  mother's  and  her  own 
would  neceflarily  become  doubtful,  when  every 
one  would  have  reafon  to  conclude,  that  it 
would  ftill  have  been  the  fame  fuppofing  the 
contrary  to  have  been  true. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  Flavilla's  mind,  and 
her  little  boy  was  fix  months  old,  when  Mer 
cator  returned.  She  received  him  with  joy, 
indeed,  but  it  was  mixed  with  a  vifible  confu- 
fion  ;  their  meeting  was  more  tender,  but  on 
her  part  it  was  lefs  cheerful ;  (he  fmiled  with 
inexpreflible  complacency,  but  at  the  fame  time 
the  tears  guftied  from  her  eyes,  and  (he  was 
feized  with  an  univerf'al  tremor.  Mercator  * 
caught  the  infeftion  ;  and  carefled  firft  his 
Flavilla,  and  then  his  boy,  with  an  excefs  or" 
fondnefs  and  delight  that  before  he  had  never 
exprefled.  The  fight  of  the  child  made  him 
more  than  ever  wi(h  a  reconciliation  with  his 
father  ;  and  having  heard  at  his  firft  landing 
that  he  was  dangeroufly  ill,  he  determined  to 
go  immediately  and  attempt  to  fee  him,  pro- 
mifing  that  he  would  return  to  fupper.  He 
had,  in  the  midft  of  his  carefles,  more  than 
once  inquired  the  age  of  his  fon,  but  the  quef- 
tion  had  been  always  evaded ;  of  which,  how 
ever,  he  tosk  no  notice,  nor  did  it  produce 
any  fufpicion. 

He  was  now  hafting  to  enquire  after  his  fa 
ther  ;  but  as  he  parted  through  the  hall,  he 
was  officioully  laid  hold  of  by  his  landlady/ 
He  was  not  much  difpofed  to  enquire  how  (he 
had  fulfilled  his  charge  ;  but  perceiving  by  her  _, 
looks  that  fhe  had  fomething  to  communicate, 
which  was  at  leaft  in  her  own  opinioa  of  im- 
S  « 
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portancc,  he  fuffered  her  Co  t  ike  him  into  her 
parlour.  She  immediately  fhut  the  door,  and 
reminded  him,  that  flie  had  undertaken  an  of 
fice  with  rem&ance  which  he  had  preffed  upon 
her ;  and  that  fhe  had  done  nothing  in  it  to 
which  he  had  not  bound  her  by  a  promife ;  that 
{he  was  extremely  fony  to  communicate  her 
tlifcoveries  ;  but  that  he  was  a  worthy  gentle- 
Jnan,  and,  indeed,  ought  to  know  them.  She 
then  told  him,  that  the  child  was  born  within 
kfs  than  eight  months  after  his  laft  return  from 
abroad ;  that  it  was  faid  to  have  come  before 
its  time,  but  that  having  prefled  to  fee  it, 
flic  was  refufed.  This  indeed  was  true,  and 
confirmed  the  good  woman  in  her  fufpicion  ;. 
for  Flavilla,  who  had  ftill  refented  the  freedom 
which  me  ha<$  taken  in  her  remonftrance,  had 
kept  her  at  a  great  diftance  :  and  the  fervants-, 
to  gratify  the  miftrefs,  treated  her  with  the  ut- 
irtoft  infolence  and  contempt. 

At  this  relation  Mercator  turned  pafe.  He' 
now  recollected,  that  his  qi'ieftiori  concerning 
the  child's  birth  had  beei>  evaded ;  and  con 
cluded,  that  he  had  been  fheddirig  tears  of  teri- 
dernefs  arid  joy  over  a  ftrwmpet  and  a  baflard, 
who  had  robbed  him  of  Iris  patrimony,  his  ho 
nour  and  his  peace,  He  ftarted  up  with  the 
furious  wildnefs  of  fudden  phrenzy ;  but  fhe 
with  great  difficulty  prevailed  upon  him  not  r.6 
leave  the  room.  He  fat  down,  arid  remained 
fome  time  motionlefs,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  ground,  and  his  hands  locked  in  each  othev. 
In  proportion  as  he  believed  IHs  wife  to  be 
guilty,  his  tendernefs  for  his  father  revived  ; 
and  he  refolved,  with  yet  greater  zeal,  to  pro- 
fecure  his  purpofe  of  immediately  attempting  a 
reconciliation. 

In  this  ftate  of  confirfion  arid  diftrefs,  he  went 
to  the  houft;  where  he  learned  that  his  father 
had  died  early  in  thfc  morning,  and  that  his  re 
lations  were  then  alfembled  to  read  his  wiil.  Ful- 
viua,  a  brother  of  Mercator's  mother,  with  whom 
he  had  always  been  a  favourite,  happening  to 
pafs  from  one  room  to  another,  heard  his  voice. 
He  accofted  him  with  great  ardour  of  friend- 
fliip}  and,  foothing  him  wirh  cxpreflions  of 
condolence  and  affeclion,  infilled  to  introduce 
him  to  the  company.  Mercato;-  tacitly  con- 
fented  :  he  was  received  at  leaft  with  civility 
by  his  brothers,  and  fitting  down  among  them, 
the  Will  wa&  read.  He  itemed  to  liiten like  the 


reft;  but  was,  indeed,  muflng  over  the  ftory 
which  he  had  juft  heard,  and  loft  in  the  fpecu- 
lationof  his  own  wretchednefs.  He  waked  as 
from  a  dream,  when  the  voice  of  the  perfon  who 
had  been  reading  was  fufpended  ;  and  finding 
that  he  could  no  longer  contain  himfelf,  he 
ftarted  up,  and  would  have  left  the  company. 

Of  the  will  which  had  been  read  before  him, 
he  knew  nothing  :  but  his  uncle  believing  that 
he  was  moved  with  grief  and  refentment  at  the> 
manner  in  wliich  he  had  been  mentioned  in  itr 
and  the  bequeft  only  of  a  /hilling,  took  him 
into  another  room;  arrd,  ta  apologize  for  hi» 
father's  imkindnefs,  tele!  him,  that  the  refent 
ment  xvhich  he  expreffed  at  his  marriage,  was 
every  day  increafed  by  the  conduc~l  of  his  wife, 
whofe  character  was  now  become  notoriously 
infamous  ;  for  that  fhe  had  been  feen  at  the  lodg 
ings  of  a  knowm  proftitute,  with  whom,  flie  ap 
peared  to  be  well  acquainted.  This  account 
threw  Ivl creator  into  another  agony ;  from  whiclV 
he  was,  however,  at  length  recovered  by  his 
uncle,  who,  as  the  only  expedient  by  which  he 
could  retrieve  his  misfortune  and  foothe  his  dif- 
f  refs,  propofed  that  he  mould  no  more  return  to- 
his  lodging*,  but  go  home  with  him  ;  and  that 
he  would  himfelf  take  fuck  msaTures  with  his 
wife,  as  could  fcarce  fail  of  inducing  her  to 
accept  a  feparate  maintenance^  affume  another 
rrame,  and  trouble  him  no  more.  Mercator,  m 
the  bitternefs  of  his  affliction,  confented  to- 
this  propofal,  and  they  went  away  together. 

Mercator,  irf  the  mean  time,  was  expe&ed 
by  Flavilla  with  the  moft  lewder  impatience. 
She  had  put  her  little  boy  to  bed,  and  decorated 
a  fm  H  room  in  which  they  had  been  ufed  to 
fup  by  themfeivcs-,  and  which  flie  had  fliut  up 
in  his  abfence ;  flie  counted  the  moments  as 
they  paflTed,  and  Hftened  to  every  carriage  and 
every  ftep  that  me  heard.  Supper  now  was 
ready :  her  impatience  was  increafed  ;  terror 
was  at  length  mingled  with  regret,  and  her" 
fondnefs  was  only  bulled  to  afflicl  her;  flie 
vvi/hed,  fhe  feared,  flie  accufed,  fhe  apologized, 
and  fhe  wept.  In  the  height  of  theft  eager  ex 
pectations  and  this  tender  diftrefs,  fhe  received 
a  billet  which  Mercator  had  been  perfuaded  by 
his  uncle  to  write,  in  which  he  upbraided  her  in 
the  ftrongdt  terms  with  abufing  his  confidence 
and  difhonouring  his  bed  ;  of  this,  he  faid,  he 
bad  now  obtained  fufficient  proof  to  do  juftice 
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to  himfelf,  and  that  he  was  determined  to  fee 
her  no  more. 

To  thofe  whofe  hearts  have  not  already  ac 
quainted  them  with  the  agony 'which  feized 
Flavilla  upon  the  fight  of  this  billet,  all  at=- 
tempts  to  defcribe  it  would  be  not  only  inef- 
feftual  but  abfurd.  Having  pafled  the  night 
without  fleep,  and  all  the  next  day  without' 
food,  difappointcd  in  every  attempt  to  difcover 
what  was  become  of  Mercator,  and  doubting, 
if  file  mould  have  found  him,  whether  it  would 
be  poffible  to  convince  him  of  her  innocence  5 
the  violent  agitation  of  her  mind  produced  a 
flow  fever,  which,  before  me  confidered  it  as  a 
difeafe,  flic  communicated  to  the  child  while 
(he  cherimed  it  at  her  bofom,  and  wept  over  it 
as  an  orphan,  whofe  life  me  was  fuftaining 
with  her  own. 

After  Mercator  had  been  abfent  about  ten 
days,  his  uncle,  having  perftiaded  him  to  ac 
company  fome  friends  to  a  country-feat  at  the 
diftance  of  near  fixty  miles,  went  to  his  lodg- 
ingi  in  order  to  difcharge  the  rent,  and  try 
what  terms  he  could  make  with  Flavilla,  whom 
he  hoped  to  intimidate  with  threats  of  a  pro- 
fecution  and  divorce ;  but  when  he  came,  he 
found  that  Flavilla  was  finking  very  faft  under 
her  difeafe,  and  that  the  child  was  dead  already. 
The  woman  of  the  houfe,  into  whofe  hands 
(he  had  juft  put  her  repeating-watch  and  fome 
other  ornaments  as  a  fecurity  for  her  rent,  was 
fo  touched  with  her  diftrefs,  and  fb  firmly  per- 
fuaded  of  her  innocence  by  the  manner  in  which 
/he  had  addreffed  her,  and  the  calm  folemnity 
with  which  me  abfolved  thofe  by  whom  fhe  had 
been  traduced,  that  as  foon  as  {he  had  difco- 
vered  Fulvius's  bufinefs,  flie  threw  hcrfelf  on 
her  knees,  and  intreated,  that  if  he  knew  where 
Mercator  was  to  be  found,  he  would  urge  him 
to  return,  that  if  poffible  the  life  of  Flavilla 
might  be  preferved,  and  the  happinefs  of  both 
be  reftored  by  her  juftification.  Fulvius,  who 
ftill  fufpecled  appearances,  or  at  leaft  was  in 
doubt  of  the  caufe  that  produced  them,  would 
not  difcover  his  nephew ;  but  after  much  intreaty 
and  expostulation  at  laft  engaged  upon  his  ho 
nour  for  the  conveyance  of  a  letter.  The  wo 
man,  as-  foon  as  /he  obtained  this  promife,  ran 
up  and  communicated  it  to  Flavilla ;  who, 
when  flie  had  recovered  from  the  furprize  and 
tumult  which  it  occafioned,  was  fupported  in 
Ji«r  bed,  and  in  about  half  an  hour,  after  many 


efforts  and  many  intervals,  wrote  a  mort  bil 
let  -,  which  w.is  feajcd  and  put  into  the  hands 
of  Fulvius. 

Fulvius  immediately  inclofed  and  difpatched 
it  by  the  poft,  refoh'ing  that  in  a  queftion  fo 
doubtful  and  of  fuch  importance,  he  would  no 
farther  interpofe.  Mtrcator,  who  the  moment 
he  caft  his  eye  upon  the  letter  knew  both  the 
hand  and  feal,  after  paufing  a  few  moments  in 
fufpenfe,  at  length  tore  it  open,  and  read  theie 
words: 

'  Such  has  been  my  folly;  that,  perhaps,  I 
'  fhould  not  be  acquitted  of  guilt  in  any  cir- 

*  cuinftances,  but  thofe  in  which  I  write.     I 

*  do  not,  therefore,    but  for  your   fake,    wifn 
«  them  other  than  they  are.     The  dear  infant, 
'  whofe  birth  has  undone  me,  now  lies  dead 
t  at  my  fide,  a  victim  to  my  indifcretion  and 
i  your  refentment;.     I  am  fcarce  able  to  guide 
'  my  pen.     But  I  moft  earnettly  in  treat  to  fee 
'  you,  that  you  may  at  leaft  have  the  fktisfac- 
'  tion  to  hear  me  a^teft  my  innocence  with  the 
'  laft   figh,  and  Ijtal   our  reconciliation  on  my 
'  lips  while  they  are  yet  fcnfibje    of  the  im- 
'  preffion.' 

Mercator,  whom  an  earthquake  would  Jefs 
have  affefted^han  this  letter,  felt  all  his  ten- 
dernefs  revive-in  a  moment,  and  reflefted  with 
unutterable  angnim  upon  the  raflmels  of  his 
refentment.  At  the  thought  of  his  diftance 
from  London,  he  ftarted  as  if  he  had  felt  a 
dagger  in  his  heart :  he  lifted  up  his  eye»  tp 
Heaven,  with  a  look  rhnr  exprefl'ed  at  once  an 
accufation  of  himfelf,  and  a  petition  for  her  j 
and  then  rufhing  out  of  the  hotifc,  without 
taking  leave  of  any,  or  ordering  a-  lurvant  to 
attend  him,  he  took  poft  horfcs  at  a  neigh 
bouring  inn,  and  in  left  than  fix  hours  was  in 
Leicefter  Fields.  But  notwithstanding  his  fpeed, 
he  arrived  too  late ;  Fiavilla  had  fuffered  the 
laft  agony,  and  her  eyes  could  behojd  him  no 
more.  Grief  and  difappointmcnt,  i-emorfe  and 
defpair,  now  totally  fubverted  his  reafon.  It 
became  neceflary  to  remove  him  by  force  from 
the  body ;  and  after  a  confinement  of  two 
years  in  a  mad-houfe,  he  died. 

May  every  lady  on  whofe  memory  compani 
on  mall  record  theTe  events,  tremble  to  afiuine 
the  levity  of  Flavilla  5  for,  perhaps,  it  is  in 
the  power  of  no  man  in  Mercator's  circum- 
ilances,  to  be  Ms  jealous  than  Mercator. 

S  f  t 
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-Steriles  nee  legit  arenas 


Ut  caneret  paucis,  merfttque  hoc  pul-vtre  <verum.         LUCAN. 

Canjl  than  believe  the  <vaft  Etfrnal  MinJ 

Was  e'er  to  Syrts  and  Lybian  fands  confind? 

That  he  would  chufe  tjiis  nva/ic,    this  barren  ground,  •> 

To  teach  the  thin  inhabitants  around,  V 

And  leave  his  truth  in  wilds  and  de farts  drown  d   ^ 


f  U  •*  HERE  has  always  prevailed  among  that 
JL  part  of  mankind  that  addi£l  their  minds 
to  fpeculation,  a  propenfity  to  talk,  much  of 
the  delights  of  retirement;  and  fbme  of  the 
inoft  pleafmg  compofitions  produced  in  every 
age  contain  defcriptions  of  the  peace  and  hap- 
pinefs  of  a  country  life. 

I  know  not  whether  thofe  who  thus  ambiti- 
oufly  repeat  the  praifes  of  folitude,  have  always 
confidered,  how  much  they  depreciate  mankind 
by  declaring,  that  whatever  is  excellent  or  der 
Jjreable  is  to  be  obtained  by  departing  from 
them  ;  that  the  afllirance  which  we  may  derive 
from  one  another,  is  not  equivalent  to  the  evils 
which  we  have  to  fear ;  that  the  kindnefs  of  a 
few  is  overbalanced  by  the  malice  of  many  ; 
and  that  the  protection  of  focicty  is  too  dearly 
purchafed,  by  encountering  its  dangers  and  en 
during  its  opprefiions. 

Thefe  fpecious  reprefentations  of  folitary 
happinefs,  however  opprobrious  to  human  na 
ture",  have  fo  far  fpread  their  influence  over 
the  world,  that  almoft  every  man  delights  his 
imagination  with  the  hopes  of  obtaining  fomc 
time  an  opportunity  of  retreat.  Many,  in 
deed,  who  enjoy  retreat  only  in  imagination, 
content  themfclves  with  believing,  that  another 
year  will  tranfport  them  to  rural  tranquility, 
and  die  while  they  talk  of  doing  what,  if  they 
had  lived  longer,  they  would  never  have  done. 
But  many  likewife  there  are,  either  of  greater 
refutation  or  more  credulity,  who  in  earned  try 
the  ftate  which  they  have  been  taught  to  think 
thus  fecure  from  cares  and  dangers  ;  and  retire 
to  privacy,  either  that  they  may  improve  their 
happinefs,  increafc  their  knowledge>  or  exalt 
their  virtue. 

The  greater  part  of  the  admirers  of  folitude, 
js  of  all  other  clalFes  of  mankind,  have  no  high- 
t\  or  remoter  view,  than  the  preient  gratificati 


on  of  their  pafiions.  Of  thefc  fome,  hauglify 
and  impetuous,  fly  from  focicty  only  becaufe 
they  cannot  bear  to  repay  to  others  the  regard 
which  themfclves  exacl ;  and  think  no  ftate  of 
life  eligible,  but  which  places  them  out  of  the 
reach  of  cenfure  or  controul,  and  affords  them 
opportunities  of  living  in  a  perpetual  compli 
ance  with  their  own  inclinations,  without  the 
neceflity  of  regulating  their  a£lions  by  any 
other  man's  convenience  or  opinion. 

There  are  others  of  minds  more  delicate  and 
tender,  eafily  offended  by  every  deviation  from 
reclitude,  foon  difgufted  by  ignorance  or  im 
pertinence,  and  always  expecting  from  the  con- 
verfation  of  mankind  more  elegance,  purity, 
and  truth,  than  the  mingled  nr.ais  of  life  will 
eafijy  afford,  Such  men  are  in  hafte  to  retire 
from  groflnefs,  falfliood,  and  brutality  ;  and 
hope  to  find  in  private  habitations  at  lead  a 
negative  felicity,  an  exemption  from  the  mocks 
and  perturbat.ons  with  which  public  fcenes  are 
continually  diftrefling  thern. 

To  neither  of  thei'e  votaries  will  folitude  af 
ford  thut  content,  which  fhe  has  been  taught  fo 
lavimly  to  proirjle.  The  man  of  arrogance 
will  quickly  difcovcr,  that  by  efcaping  from 
his  opponents  he  has  loft  his  flatterers,  that 
greatnefs  is  nothing  where  it  is  not  feen,  and 
power,  nothing  where  it  cannot  be  felt  :  and  he 
whole  faculties  are  employed  in  too  clofe  an  ob- 
fervation  of  failings  and  defers,  will  find  his 
condition  very  little  mended  by  transferring  his 
attention  from  others  to  himfelf;  he  will  pro 
bably  foon  come  back  in  quell  ot  new  objecls, 
and  be  glad  to  keep  his  captioufnefs  employed 
on  any  character  rather  than  his  own. 

Others  are  feduced  into  folitude  merely  by  the 
authority  of  great  names,  and  expeft  to  find  thofe 
charms  in  tranquility  which  have  allured  ftatef- 
men  and  conquerors  to  the  lliades  :  thefe  I.ke- 
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•wife  are  apt  to  wrmJer  at  their  difappointment, 
for  want  of  confidering,  that  thofe  whom  they 
afpire  to  imitate  carried  with  them  to  their 
country  feats  minds  full  fraught  with  fubjedts 
of  reflection,  the  confcioufnefs  of  great  merit, 
the  memory  of  illuftrious  actions,  the  know 
ledge  of  important  events,  and  the  feeds  of 
mighty  defigns  to  be  ripened  by  future  medita 
tion.  Solitude  was  to  fuch  men  a  releafe  from 
fatigue,  and  an  opportunity  of  ufefulnefs.  Bv  t 
what  can  retirement  confer  upon  him  who,  hav 
ing  done  nothing,  can  receive  no  fupport  from 
his  own  importance,  who  having  known  no 
thing,  can  find  no  entertainment  in  reviewing 
the  paft ;  and  who,  intending  nothing,  can 
form  no  hopes  from  profpefts  of  the  future  : 
he  can,  furely,  take  no  wifer  courfe  than  that 
of  lofing  himfclf  again  in  the  crowd,  and  filling 
the  vacuities  of  his  mind  with  the  news  of  the 
day. 

Others  confider  folitude  as  the  parent  of  phi- 
lofophy,  and  retire  in  expectation  of  greater 
intimacies  with  fcience,  as  Numa  repaired  to 
the  groves  when  he  conferred  with  Egeria. 
Thefft  men  have  not  always  reafon  to  repent. 
Some  ftudies  require  a  continued  profecution  of 
the  fame  train  of  thought,  fuch  as  is  too  often 
interrupted  by  the  petty  avocations  of  common 
life  :  fometimes,  likewife,  it  is  neceflary,  that 
a  multiplicity  of  objects  be  at  once  prefent  to 
the  mind  ;  and  every  thing,  therefore,  mull 
be  kept  at  a  diftance,  which  may  perplex  the, 
memory,  or  diffipate  the  attention. 

But  though  learning  may  be  conferred  by 
folitude,  its  application  mull  be  attained  by 
general  converfe.  He  has  learned  to  no  pur- 
pofe,  that  is  not  able  to  teach  ;  and  he  will 
always  teach  unfuccefsfully,  who  cannot  recom 
mend  his  fentiments  by  his  diction  or  addrefs. 

Even  the  acquifition  of  knowledge  is  often 
much  facilitated  by  the  advantages  of  fociety  : 
he  that  never  compares  his  notions  with  thofe 
of  others,  readily  acquiefces  in  his  firft  thoughts, 
and  very  feldom  difcovers  the  objections  which 
may  be  railed  againft  his  opinions  ;  he,  there 
fore,  often  thinks  himfelf  in  pofTeflion  of  truth, 
when  he  is  only  fondling  an  error  long  fmce 
exploded.  He  that  has  neither  companions 
nor  rivals  in  his  ftudies,  will  always  applaud 
his  own  progrefs,  and  think  highly  of  his  per 
formances,  becaufe  he  knows  not  that  others 
have  equalled  or  excelled  him.  And  I  am  afraid 


it  may  be  added,  that  the  ftvider.t  who  withdraw* 
himleif  from  the  world,  will  loon  teel  that  ar 
dour  extinejuifhed  which  praife  or  emulation 
had  enkindled,  and  take  the  advantage  of  it- 
crecy  to  fleep,  rather  than  to  labour. 

There  remains  yet  another  fet  of  rfclufes, 
whole  intention  entitles  them  to  higher  refpect, 
and  whole  motives  deferve  a  more  ierious  con- 
fideration.  Thefe  retire  from  the  world,  not 
merely  to  balk  in  eafe  or  gratify  curioiity  ;  but 
that  being  difengrged  from  common  cares,  they 
may  employ  more  time  in  the  duties  ot  reli 
gion  ;  that  they  may  regulate  their  actions 
with  ilricter  vigilance,  and  purify  their  thoughts 
by  more  frequent  meditation. 

To  men  thus  elevated  above  the  mifts  of  mor 
tality,  I  am  far  from  preiuming  mylelf  quali 
fied  to  give  direiHons.  On  him  that  appears 
to  pafs  through  things  temporary,  with  no  other 
care  than  not  to  loie  finally  the  things  eternal, 
I  look  with  fuch  veneration  as  inclines  me  to 
approve  his  conduct  in  the  whole,  without  a 
minute  examination  of  its  parts  ;  yet  I  couid 
never  forbear  to  wim,  that  while  vice  is  every 
day  multiplying  leducements,  and  ftalking 
forth  with  more  hardened  effrontery,  virtue 
would  not  withdraw  the  influence  of  her  pic- 
fence,  or  forbear  to  aflert  her  natural  dignity 
by  open  and  undaunted  perfeverance  in  the  right. 
Piety  practifed  in  Iblitude,  like  the  flower  that 
blooms  in  the  defart,  may  give  its  fragrance 
to  the  winds  of  heaven,  and  delight  thofe  un 
bodied  Spirits  that  furvey  the  works  of  GOD 
and  the  actions  of  intn  ;  but  it  bellows  no  af- 
fiftance  upon  earthly  beings,  and  however  free 
from  taints  of  impurity,  yet  wants  the  lacred 
fplendor  of  beneficence. 

Our  MAKER,  who,  though  he  gave  us  fuch 
varieties  of  temper  and  fuch  difference  of'  pow 
ers,  yet  defigned  us  aH  for  happinefs,  undoubt 
edly  intended,  that  we  Ihould  obtain  that  hap 
pinefs  by  different  means.  Some  are  unable  to 
refift  the  temptations  of  importunity,  or  the 
impetuofity  of  their  own  paffions  incited  by  the 
lorce  of  prefent  temptations  :  of  theft  it  is  un 
doubtedly  the  duty  to  fly  from  enemies  which 
they  cannot  conquer,  and  to  cultivate,  in  the 
calm  of  folitude,  that  virtue  which  is  too 
tender  to  endure  the  tempefts  of  public  life. 
But  there  are  otheis,  whofe  paffions  grew 
more  rtrong  and  irregular  in  privacy  ;  and  who 
cannot  maintain  an  uniform  tenor  of  virtue,  bxit 
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by  expofmg  their  manners  to  the  public  eye, 
and  aflifting  the  admonitions  of  confcience  with 
the  fear  of  infamy  :  for  fuch  it  is  dangerous  to 
exclude  all  witneiTes  of  their  conduct,  till  they 
have  formed  ftrong  habits  of  virtue,  and  weak, 
tried  their  paflions  by  frequent  victories.  But 
there  is  a  higher  order  of  men  fo  infpired  with 
ardour,  and  fo  fortified  with  refolution,  that 


the  world  pafles  before  them  without  influence 
or  regard  :  thefe  ought  to  confuler  themfelves  as 
appointed  the  guardians  of  mankind  ;  they  are 
placed  in  an  evil  world,  to  exhibit  public  ex 
amples  of  good  life  ;  and  may  be  fajd,  when 
they  withdraw  to  folitude,  to  defert  the  ftation 
which  Providence  affigned  them. 
T 


No.  CXXVIl.     TUESDAY,  JANUARY  22,  1754. 


7tteres  ila  miratttr,  laudatque  !— 
nvit!  of  old  he  praifes  and  admires. 


HOR. 


«  TT  T  is  very  remarkable,'  fays  Addifoh, 
'  JL  that  notwithstanding  we  fall  fnort  at  pre- 
<  fentof  the  ancients' in  poetry,  painting,  ora- 
'  tory,  hiftory,  architecture,  and  all  the  no- 
'  ble  arts  and  fciences  which  depend  more  upon 
'  genius  than  experience  ;  we  exceed  them  as 
'  much  in  doggerel,  humour,  burlefque,  and 
'  all  the  trivial  arts  of  ridicuje.'  As  this  fine 
observation  ftands  at  prefent  pnly  in  the  form 
of  a  general  arTertion,  it  deferves,  I  think,  to 
be  examined  by  a  deduction  of  particulars,  and 
confirmed  by  an  allegation  of  examples,  which 
may  furnim  an  agreeable  entertainment  to  thofe 
who  have  ability  and  inclination  to  remark  the 
revolutions  of  human  wit. 

That  Taflb,  Ariofto,  and  Camoens,  the 
three  moft  celebrated  of  modern  Epic  Poets, 
;TC  infinitely  excelled  in  propriety  of  defign,  of 
ftnfiment  and  ftyle,  by  Horace  and  Virgil,  it 
would  be  fericus  trifling  to  attempt  to  prove  \ 
but  Milton,  perhaps,  will  not  fo  eafily  refign 
his  claim  to  equality,  if  not  to  fuperiority. 
Let  it,  however,  be  remembered,  that  if  Mil 
ton  be  enabled  to  difpute  the  prize  with  the 
great  champions  of  antiquity,  it  is  entirely 
owing  to  the  fublime  conceptions  he  has  copied 
from  the  Book  of  GOD.  Thcfe,  therefore, 
muft  be  taken  away,  before  we  begin  to  make 
a  juft  eftimate  of  his  genius  ;  and  from  what 
remains,  it  cannot,  I  prefume,  be  faid,  with 
candour  and  impartiality,  that  he  has  excelled 
Homer,  in  the  fublimity  and  variety  of  his 
rhoughts,  or  the  ftrength  and  majefty  of  his 
•fiaion. 

Shakefpeare,  Corneille,  arc!  Racine,  are  the 


only  modern  writers  of  Tragedy,  that  we  can 
venture  to  oppofe  to  F.ichylus,  Sophocles,  and 
Euripides.  The  firft  is  an  author  fo  uncommon 
and  eccentric,  that  we  can  fcarcely  try  hirtv  by 
dramatic  rules.  In  ftrokes  of  nature  and  cha 
racter,  he  yields  not  to  the  Greeks  •.  in  all  other 
circumftances  that  conftitute  the  excellence  of 
the  drama,  he  is  vaftly  inferior.  Of  the  three 
moderns,  the  moft  fault lefs  is  the  tender  and 
exa£t  Racine  :  but  he  was  ever  ready  to  ac 
knowledge,  that  his  capital  beauties  were  bor 
rowed  from  his  favourite  Euripides  ;  which, 
indeed,  cannot  efcape  the  obfervation  of  thofe 
who  read  with  attention  his  Phaedra  and  An 
dromache,  The  pompous  and  truly  Roman 
fentiments  of  Corneille  are  chiefly  drawn  from 
Lucan  and  Tacitus  5  the  former  of  whom,  by 
a  ftrange  perverfion  of  tafte,  he  is  known  to 
have  preferred  to  Virgil.  His  diction  is  not 
fo  pure  and  mellifluous,  his  characters  not  fo 
various  and  juft,  nor  his  plots  fo  regular,  fo  in- 
terefting  and  fimple,  as  thofe  of  his  pathetic 
rival.  It  is  by  this  fimplicity  of  fable  alone, 
when  every  fingle  aft,  and  fcene,  and  fpeech, 
andfentimerttand  word,  concur  fo  accelerate  the 
intended  event,  that  the  Greek  tragedies  kept 
the  attention  of  the  audience  immoveably  fixed 
upon  one  principal  object,  which  muft  be  necef- 
farilyleflened,  and  the  ends  of  the  drama  defeat 
ed,  by  the  mazes  and  intricacies  of  modern  plots. 
The  aiTertion  cf  Addifon  with  refpeet  to  the 
firft  particular,  regarding  the  higher  kinds  of 
poetry,  will  remain  unqueftionably  trite,  till 
nature,  in  fome  diftunt  age,  for  in  the  prefent 
tnervared  v.-j-.h  luxury  /he  feems  incapable  of 
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fuc'n  an  effort,  fliall  produce  fome  tnmfcendent 
genius,  of  power  to  eclipfe  the  Iliad  and  the 
Edipus. 

The  fuperiority  of  the  ancient  artilts  in 
Painting,  is  not  perhaps  fo  clearly  manifeft. 
They  were  ignorant,  it  wiJ  b^  laid,  of  light, 
of  fljade,  and  perfpeiYive  ;  and  they  had  not 
the  ufe  of  oil  colours,  which  are  happily  calcu 
lated  to  blend  and  unite  without  harfhnefs  and 
clifcordance,  to  give  a  boldnefs  and  relief  to 
the  figures,  and  to  form  thole  middle  Teints 
\which  rentier  every  well-wrought  piece  a  cloler 
refernblance  of  nature.  Judges  of  the  tmeft 
tafte  do,  however,  place  the  merit  of  colouring 
far  below  that  of  juitnels  of  defign,  and  force 
of  expreflion.  In  thefe  two  higheft  and  moll 
important  excellencies  the  ancient  painters  were 
eminently  Ikilled,  if  we  truft  the  teftivnonies 
of  Pliny,  Quintilian,  and  Lucian  ;  and  to  cre 
dit  them  we  are  obliged,  if  we  would  form  to 
ourfelve8s  any  idea  of  thefe  artiits  at  all ;  for 
there  is  riot  one  Grecian  picture  remaining : 
and  the  Romans,  Come  few  of  whofe  works  have 
delcended  to  this  age,  could  never  boaft  of  a 
Parrhafuis  or  Apelles,  a  Zeuxis,  Timanthcs, 
•r  Protogenes,  of  whole  performances  the  two 
accomplished  critics  above-mentioned  fpeak  in 
terms  of  rapture  and  admiration.  The  ftatues 
that  have  eicaped  the  ravages  of  time,  as  the 
Hercules  and  Laocoon  for  inftance,  are  ftill  a 
ftronger  demonstration  of  the  power  of  the 
Grecian  artilts  in  cxpreffing  the  paifions  ;.  fqr 
what  was  executed  in  marble,  we  have  pre- 
fllmptive  evidence  to  think,  might  alfo  have 
been  executed  in  colours.  Carlo  Marat,  the 
laft  valuable  painter  of  Italy,  after  copying  the 
head  of  the  Venus  in  the  Medicean  collection 
three  hundred  times,  generoufly  confelFed,  that 
he  could  not  arrive  at  half  the  grace  and  per 
fection  of  his  model.  But  to  fpeak  my  opinion 
freely  on  a  very  difputable  point,  I  muft  own, 
that  if  the  moderns  approach  the  ancients  in 
any  of  the  arts  here  in  quelnon,  they  approach 
them  neareft  in  the  art  of  Painting.  The  hu 
man  mind  can  with  difficulty  conceive  any 
thing  more  exalted  than  the  Laft  Judgment  of 
Michael  Angelo,  and  the  Transfiguration  of 
Raphael.  What  can  be  more  animated  than 
Raphael's  Paul  preaching  at  Athens  I  What 
more  tender  and  delicate  than  Mary  holding 
the  child  Jefus,  in  his  famous  Holy  Family  ? 
'What  more  graceful  than  the  Aurora  of  Guido  ? 


What  more  deeply  moving  than  the  Maflacre 
cf  the  Innocents,  by  Le  Brun  ? 

But  no  modern  Orator  can  dare  to  enter  the 
lilts  with  Demofthenes  and  Tully.  We  have 
dilcourfes,  indeed,  that  may  be  admired  for 
their  perfpicuity,  purity,  and  elegance  ;  but 
can  produce  none  which  abound  in  a  fublime 
which  whirls  away  the  auditor  like  a  mighty 
torrenr,  and  pierces  the  inmoft  receffes  of  his 
heart  like  a  flafii  of  lightning  ;  which  irrefifti- 
bly  and  inftantaneoully  convinces,  without 
having  him  leifuje  to  weigh  the  motives  of  con 
viction.  The  fermpns  of  Bourdaloiie,  the  fu 
neral  orations  of  Bofluet,  particularly  that  on 
the  death  of  Henrietta,  and  the  pleadings  of 
Peliilbn  for  his  difgraced  patron  Fouquet,  aic 
the  only  pieces  of  eloquence  I  can  recollecl, 
that  bear  any  refemblance  to  the  Greek  or  Re 
man  orator  ;  for  in  England  we  have  been  par 
ticularly  unfortunate  in  our  attempts  to  be  elo 
quent,  whether  in  parliament,  in  the  pulpit, 
or  at  the  bar.  If  it  be  urged,  that  the  nature 
of  modern  politics  and  laws  excludes  the  pa 
thetic  and  the  fublime,  and  confines  the  fpeaker 
to  a  cold  argumentative  method,  and  a  dull  de 
tail  of  proof  and  dry  matters  of  faft ;  yet, 
furely,  the  religion  of  the  moderns  abounds  in 
topics  fo  incomparably  noble  and  exalted,  as 
might  kindle  the  flames  of  genuine  oratory  in 
the  moft  frigid  and  barren  genius  :  much  more 
might  this  luccefs  be  reasonably  expected  from 
fuch  geniufes  as  Britain  can  enumerate ;  yet  no 
piece  of  this  fort,  worthy  applaufe  or  notice, 
has  ever  yet  appeared. 

The  few,  even  among  profefled  fcholars,  that 
are  able  to  read  the  ancient  Hiftorians  in  their 
inimitable  originals,  are  ftartled  at  the  paradox 
of  Bolingbroke,  who  boldly  prefers  Guicciar- 
dini  to  Ihucydides  j  that  is,  the  moft  verbofe 
and  tedious  to  the  moft  comprehenfive  and  con- 
cife  of  writers,  and  a  collector  of  fa£ts  to  one 
who  was  himfelf  an  eye-witnefs  and  a  principal 
aclor  in  the  important  ftory  he  relates.  And, 
indeed,  it  may  well  be  prefumed,  that  the  an- 
cient,hiftories  exceed  the  modern  from  this  fm- 
gle  conflderation,  that  the  latter  are  commonly 
compiled  by  reclufe  fcholars,  unpraftifed  in 
bufmefs,  war,  and  politics  ;  whilft  the  former 
are  many  of  them  written  by  minifters,  com 
manders,  and  princes  themfelves.  We  have, 
indeed,  a  few  flimfy  memoirs,  particularly  in 
a  neighbouring  nation,  written  by  jperibns 
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deeuly  mterefted  in  the  tranfaftions  they  de- 
fcribc  ;  bur  thei'e  I  imagine  will  not  be  com 
pare'!  to  the  ?.,-  re-it  of  the  Ten  Thoufand 
\vKich  Xenc'phc;.  iiinfeU'  conduced  and  relat 
ed,  ;ior  to  the  Gallic  War  of  Casfar,  nor  the 
Precious  Fragments  of  Polybius,  which  our 
mod,n  11  generals  and  tninifters  would  not  be 
difcreclited  by  diligently  perufmg,  and  making 
them  the  models  of  their  conduct  as  well  as  of 
their  ftyle.  Are  the  reflections  of  Machiavel 
fo  fubtle  and  refined  as  thofe  of  Tacitus  ?  Are 
the  portraits  of  Thvianus  fo  ftrong  and  exprff- 
five  as  thofe  of  Salluft  and  Plutarch  ?  Are  the 
narrations  of  Davila  fo  lively  and  animated,  or 
do  his  fentiments  breathe  fuch  a  love  of  liberty 
and  virtue  as  thofe  of  Livy  and  Herodotus  ? 

The  fupreme  excellence  of  the  ancient  Ar 
chitecture,  the  laft  particular  to  be  touched,  I 
fljaH  not  enlarge  upon,  becaufe  it  has  never 
ence  been  called  in  queftion,  and  becaufe  it  is 
abundantly  teftified  by  the  awful  ruins  of  am 
phitheatres,  aquedufts,  arches  and  columns, 
that  are  the  daily  obie&s  of  veneration,  though 
not  of  imitation.  This  art,  it  is  obfervable, 
has  never  been  improved  in  later  ages  in  one 
tmgle  inftance  ;  but  every  juft  and  legitimate 
edifice  is  ftill  formed  according  to  the  five  old 
eftablimed  orders,  to  which  human  wit  has 
never  been  able  to  add  a  fixth  of  equal  fymme- 
try  and  ftrength. 

Such,  therefore,  are  the  triumphs  of  the 
Ancients,  efpecially  the  Greeks,  over  the  Mo 
derns.  They  may,  perhaps,  be  not  unjuftly 


afcribed  to  a  genial  climate,  that  gave  fudi  a 
happy  temperament  of  body  as  was  moft  pro 
per  to  produce  fine  fenfations  ;  to  a  language 
moft  harmonious,  copious,  and  forcible  j  to  the 
public  encouragements  and  honours  beftowed 
on  the  cultivators  of  literature  ;  to  the  emula 
tion  excited  among  the  generous  youth,  by  ex 
hibitions  of  their  performances  at  the  folemn 
games  ;  to  an  inattention  to  the  arts  of  lucre 
and  commerce,  which  engrofs  and  debafe  the 
minds  of  the  moderns  ;  and  above  all,  to  an 
exemption  from  the  neceflity  of  overloading 
their  natural  faculties  with  learning  and  lan 
guages,  with  which  we  in  thefe  later  times  are 
obliged  to  qualify  ourfelves  for  writers,  if  we 
expe6t  to  be  read. 

It  is  faid  by  Voltaire,  with  his  uiual  liveli- 
nefs — c  We  mall  never  again  behold  the  time, 

*  when  a  Duke  la  Rochefoucault  might  go  from 
'  the  converfation  of  a  Pafcal  or  Arnauld,  to 
'  the  theatre  of  Corneille.'      This  reflection 
may  be  juftly  applied  to  the  ancients,  and  it 
may  with  much  greater  truth  be  faid — '  The 
'  age  will  never  again  return,    when  a  Peri- 

*  cles,    after  walking  with  Plato  in  a  portico 

*  built  by  Phidias,    and  painted  by  Apelles, 

*  might  repair  to  hear  a  pleading  of  Demof- 
'  thenes,  or  a  tragedy  of  Sophocles.' 

I  (hall  rtxt  examine  the  other  part  of  Addi- 
fon's  aflertion,  that  the  moderns  excel  the  an 
cients  in  all  the  arts  of  Ridicule,  and  affign 
the  rcafons  of  this  fuppofed  excellence. 

Z 
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llle  finiftrorfitm,  hie  dextrorfum  abit  j  unus  utrique 
Error,  fed  war  Us  illudit  partibus.  Ho  R . 


When  in  a  wood  ive  leave  the  certain  --wa 
One  error  fools  us,  thai"  ive  various  Jf ray, 
Some  to  the  left,  and  fome  to  father  fide. 


FRANCIS. 


T  is  common  among  all  the  claffes  of 
mankind,  to  charge  each  other  with 
trifling  away  life  :  every  man  looks  on  the 
occupation  or  amufement  of  his  neighbour, 
as  fomething  below  the  dignity  of  our  nature, 
and  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  a  rational 
being. 
A  bian  who  confiders  the  paucity  of  the  wants 


of  nature,  and  who,  being  acquainted  with  the 
various  means  by  which  all  manual  occupations 
are  now  facilitated,  obferves  what  numbers  are 
fupported  by  the  labourof  a  few,  would,  indeed, 
be  inclined  to  wonder,  how  the  multitudes  who 
are  exempted  from  the  necefllty  of  working  ei 
ther  for  themfelves  or  others,  find  bufmefs  to 
fill  up  the  vacuities  of  life»  The  greater  part 
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of  Mankind  neither  card  the  fleecey  dig  the 
mine,  fell  the  wood,  nor  gather  in  the  harveft ; 
they  neither  tend  herds,  nor  build  houfes  ;  in 
what  then  are  they  employed  ? 

This  is  certainly  a  queftion,  which  a  diftanf 
profpect  of  the  world  will  not  enable  us  to  an- 
fvver.  We  find  all  ranks  and  ages  mingled  to 
gether  in  a  tumultuous  confufion,  with  hafte  in 
their  motions,  and  eagernds  in  their  looks  ; 
hut  what  they  have  to  purfue  or  avoid,  a  mere 
minute  obfcrvation  mud  inform,  us. 

When  we  analyfe  the  crowd  into  individuals, 
"it  fbon  appears  that  the  paflions  and  imagina 
tions  of  men  will  not  eafily  lufftr  them  to  be 
idle  :  we  fee  things  coveted  merely  becaufe  they 
are  rare,  and  purfued  becauie  they  are  fugitive; 
we  fee  men  confpire  to  fix  an  arbitrary  value 
on  that  which  is  worthlefs  in  Stftrlf,  and  then 
contend  fcr  the  polTeffion.  One  is  a  collector 
of  foflils,  of  which  he  knows  no  other  ufe  than 
to  (hew  them  ;  and  when  he  has  fiocked  his 
t>wn  repofitory,  grieves  that  the  ftcnes  which 
he  has  left  behind  him  mould  be  picked  up  by 
another.  The  florift  nurJ'cs  a  tulip,  and  re 
pines  that  his  rival's  beds  enjoy  the  fame  mow 
ers  and  fun-mine  with  his  own.  This  man  is 
hurrying  to  a  concert,  only  left  others  mould 
have  heard  the  new  mufician  before  him  ;  ano 
ther  burfts  from  his  company  to  the  play,  be 
caufe  he  fancies  himfelf  the  patron  of  an  a<Sl- 
refs ;  forr.e  fpend  the  morning  in  confutations 
with  their  taylor,  and  fome  in  directions  to 
their  cook;  fome  are  forming  parties  fcr  cards, 
and  fome  laying  wagers  at  a  horfe-race. 

It  cannot,  I  think,  be  denied,  that  fome  of 
thefe  lives  are  patted  in  trifles,  in  occupations 
by  which  the  bufy  neither  benefit  themfelves  nor 
others,  and  by  which  no  man  could  be  long 
engaged,  who  ferioufly  confulered  what  he  was 
doing,  or  had  knowledge  enough  to  compare 
what  he  is  with  what  he  might  be  made. 
However,  as  people  who  have  the  fame  incli 
nation  generally  flock  together,  every  trifler  is 
kept  in  countenance  by  the  fight  of  others  as 
unprofitably  active  as  himfelf;  by  kindling 
the  heat  of  competition,  he  in  time  thinks 
himfelf  important,  and  by  having  his  mind 
intenfdy  engaged,  he  is  fecured  from  wearinefs 
of  himfelf. 

Some  degree  of  felf-approbation  is  always 
tbe  reward  of  diligence  5  and  I  cannot,  there - 
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fore,  but  confider  the  la'>o;-iotis  cultivation  of 
petty  plealiires,  as  a  more  happy  and  moie  vir 
tuous  difpofiticn,  than  that  univerfal  contempt 
and  haughty  negligence,  which  is  fometimes 
aiiociated  with  powerful  faculties,  but  is  often 
afluiued  by  indolence  when  itdifowns  its  name, 
and  afpires  to  the  appellation  of  greatnefs  of 
mind. 

It  has  been  long  obferved,  that  drollery  and 
ridicule  is  the  moft  eafy  kind  of  wit :  let  it  be, 
added,  that  contempt  and  arrogance  is  the  ea- 
fieft  philofophy.  To  find  fome  objection  to 
every  thing,  and  to  diflblve  in  perpetual  lazi- 
nefs  under  pretence  that  occafions  are  wanting 
to  call  forth  activity,  to  laugh  at  thofe  who  are 
ridiculoufly  bufy  without  fetting  an  example  of 
more  rational  induftry,  is  no  lefs  in  the  power 
of  the  meaneft  than  of  the  higheft  intellects. 

Our  prefent  ftate  has  placed  us  at  once  in 
fuch  different  relations,  that  every  human  en- 
ployment,  which  is  not  a  vifible  and  immedi 
ate  act  of  goodnefs,  will  be  in  fome  refpect  or 
other  fubject  to  contempt ;  but  it  is  true  like- 
wife,  that  almoft  every  act,  which  is  not  di 
rectly  vicious,  is  in  fome  refpect  beneficial  and 
laudable.  «  I  often/  fays  Bruyere,  '  obferve 
'  from  my  window,  two  beings  of  erect  form 
'  and  amiable  countenance,  endowed  with  the 
'  powers  of  reafon,  able  to  cloath  their  thoughts 
«  in  language,  and  convey  their  notions  to  each 
'  other.  They  rife  early  in  the  morning,  and 
'  are  every  day  employed  in  rubbing  two  fmooth, 
4  (tones  together,  or,  in.  other  terms,  in  po. 
«  liming  marble.' 

<  If  lions  could  paint,'  fays  the  fable,  <  in 
«  the  room  of  thofe  pictures  which  exhibit  men 

*  vanquifhing  lions,  we  mould  fee  lions  feed- 
'  ing  upon  men.'      If  the  frone-cutter  could 
have  written  like  Bruyere,  what  would  he  have 
replied  ? 

<  I  look  up,'  fays  he,  '  every  day  from  my 
'  mop,  upon  a  man  whom  the  idlers,  who  Hand 

*  ftill  to  gaze  upon  my  work,  often  celebrate 
4  as  a  wit  and  a  philofopher.     I  often  perceive 

*  his  face  clouded  with  care,  and  am  told  that 
'  his  taper  is  fometimes  burning  at  midnight. 
'  The  fight  of  a  man  who  works  fo  much  liar- 
'  der  than  myfelf,  excited   my  curiofity.      I 

*  heard  no  found  of   tools  in  his  apartment, 

*  and,  therefore,  could  not  imagine  what  he 
«  was  doing ;  but  was  told  at  lait,  that  he  was 
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*  writing  defcriptkms  of  mankind,  who  when 
'  he  had  defcribed  them  would  live  juft  as  they 

*  had  lived  before;  that  he  fat  u-p  whole  nights 
'  to  change  a  fentence,  becaufe  the  found  of  a  let- 

*  ter  was  too  often  repeated  ;  that  he  was  often 
'  difquieted  with  doubts,  about  the  propriety 
'  of  a  word  which  every  body  underftood  j  that 

*  he  would    hefitate  between   two  exprelfions 
4  equally  proper,  till  he  could  not  fix  his  choice 
«  but  by  confulting  his  friends  ;  that  he  will 
'  run  from  one  end  of  Paris  to  the  other,  for 
'  an  opportunity  of  reading  a  period  to  a  nice 
'  ear  -r  that  if  a  fingle  line  is  heard  with  cold- 
«  ne'fs  and  inattention,  he  returns  home  dejected 

*  and  difconfolate ;    and  that  by  all  this  care 
'  and  labour  he  hopes  only  to  make  a  little  book, 
'  which  at  faft  will  teach  no  ufeful  art,  and 
'  which  none  who  has  it  not  will  perceive  him- 
'  felf  to  want.      I  have   often  wondered  for 

*  what  end  fuch  a  being  as  this  was  fent  into 
'  the  world ;    arid   mould  be  glad  to  fee  thofe 
'  who  live  thus  foolifhly,  feized  by  an  order 
'  of  the  government,  and  obliged  to  labour  at 
'  fome  tifeful  occupation/ 

Thus,  by  a  partial  and  imperfect  reprefent- 
atlon,  may  every  thing  be  made  equally  ridi 
culous.  He  that  gazed  with  contempt  on  hu 
man  beings  robbing  ftones  together,  might 
have  prolonged  the  fame  amufement  by  walking 
through  the  city,  and  feeing  others  with  looks 
of  importance  heaping  one  brick  tipon  another  j 
or  by  rambling  into  the  country,  where  Be 
might  obferve  other  creatures  of  the  fame  kind 
driving  pieces  of  (harp  iron  into  the  clay,  or, 
in  the  language  of  men  lefs  enlightened,  plough 
ing  the  field. 

As  it  is  thus  eafy,  by  a  detail  of  minute 
circumftances,  to  make  every  thing  little,  fo 
it  is  not  difficult  by  an  aggregation  of  effects, 
t6  make  every  thing  great.  The  polimer  of 
marble  may  be  forming  ornaments  for  the  pa 
laces  of  virtue,  and  the  fchools  of  fcience  ;  or 
providing  tables,  on  which  the  actions  of  he 
roes  and  the  difcoveries  of  fages  fliall  be  re 
corded,  for  the  incitement  and  inftructipn  of 
•future  generations.  The  mafon  is  exercifmg 
one  of  the  principal  arts  by  which  realbfting 
beings  are  diftinguifhed  from  the  brute,  the 
art  to  which  life  owes  much  of  its  faftty  and 
all  its  conveniences,  by  which  we  are  fecured 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  feafons,  and  forti 


fied  againft  the  ravages  of  hoftility  ;  arid  th{f 
ploughman  is  changing  the  face  of  nature,  dif- 
iufing  plenty  and  happinefs  over  kingdoms, 
and  compelling  the  earth  to  give  food  to  her 
inhabitants. 

Greatnefs-  and  littlenefs  are  terms  merely 
comparative  ;  and  we  err  in  our  eftimation  of 
things,  becaufe  we  meafure  them  by-  fome 
wrong  ftandard.  The  trifler  propofes  to  hirra- 
felf  only  to  equal  or  excel  fome  other  trifler, 
and  is  happy  or  miferable  as  he  fucceeds  or  mif- 
carries  :  the  man  of  fedentary  defire  and  un- 
active  ambition  fits  comparing  his  power  with 
his  wimes  ;  and  makes  his  inability  to  perform 
things  impoffible,  an  excufe  to  himfelf  for  per 
forming  nothing.  Man  can  only  form  a  juft 
efl'imate  of  his  own  actions,  by  making  hi* 
power  the  teft  of  his  performance,  by  compar 
ing  what  he  does  with  what  he  can  do.  Who 
ever  fteadily  perfeveres  in  the  exertion  of  all 
his  faculties,  does  what  is  great  with  refpfict  to 
himfelf;  and  what  will  not  be  defpifed  by  Him, 
who  has  given  to  all  created  beings  their  dif 
ferent  abilities  :  he  faithfully  performs  the  tafk 
of  life,  within  whatever  limits  his  labours  may 
be  confined,  or  how  foon  foever  they  may  be 
forgotten. 

We  can  conceive  fo  much  more  than  we  can 
accomplifli,  that  whoever  tries  his  own  actions 
by  his  imagination,  may  appear  defpicable  in 
his  own  eyes.  He  that  defpifes  for  its  littlenefs 
any  thing  really  ufeful,  has  no  pretenfions  to 
applaud  the  grandeur  of  his  conceptions ;  fince 
nothing  but  narrownefs  of  mind  hinders  him 
from  feeing,  that  by  purfuing  the  fame  princi 
ples  every  thing  limited  will  appear  contemptible. 

He  that  neglects  the  care  of  his  family, 
wfrile  his  benevolence  expands  itfelf  in  fcheming 
the  happinefs  of  imaginary  kingdoms,  might 
with  equal  reaibn  fit  on  a  throne  dreaming  of 
univerfal  empire,  and  of  the  diffufion  of  blef- 
fings  over  all  the  globe  :  yet  even  this  globe  i» 
little,  compared  with  the  fyfteni  of  matter 
within  our  view ;  and  that  fyftem  barely  fome- 
thing  more  than  non-entity,  compared  with 
the  boundlefs  regions  of  fpace,  to  which  nei 
ther  eye  nor  imagination  can  extend. 

From  conceptions,  therefore,  of  what  we 
might  have  been,  and  from  wiflies  to  be  what 
we  are  not,  conceptions  that  we  know  to  be 
foolifti,  and  wim.es  which  we  feel  to  be  vain. 
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we  muft  necefiarily  defcend  to  the  confideration 
of  what  we  are.  We  have  powers  very  fcanty 
in  their  utnioft  extent,  but  which  in  different 
men  are  differently  proportioned.  Suitably  to 
thefe  powers  we  have  duties  prei'cribed,  which 
we  muft  neither  decline  for  the  fake  of  delight 
ing  ourfelves  with  eafier  amufements,  nor  over 
look  in  idle  contemplation  of  greater  excellence 
or  more  extenlive  comprehenfion. 

In  order  to  the  right  conduct  of  our  lives, 
we  nuiil  remember,  that  we  are  not  born  to 


pleafe  ourielves.  He  that  ftudies  fimply  his 
own  fatisfaction,  will  always  find  the  propei- 
bufmeffi  of  his  ftation  too  hard  or  too  eafy  fcr 
him.  But  if  we  bear  continually  in  rnind  our 
relation  to  The  FATHER  of  Being,  by  whom 
we  are  placed  in  the  world,  and  who  has  al- 
Dotted  us  the  part  which  we  are  to  bear  in  the 
general  fyftem  of  life,  we  /hall  be  eafily  per- 
fifaded  to  refign  our  own  inclinations  to  Un 
erring  Wifdom,  and  to  do  the  work  decreed 
for  us  with  cheerfulnefs  and  diligence. 
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Quicquid  agunt  homines,  I'atum,  timer,  ira,  voluptas, 
'Gaudia 

Whatever  excites  our  hatred,  love,  or  joy, 

Or  hope,  or  fear,  tbefe  themes  my  mufe  employ. 


Juv. 


TO   THE   ADVENTURER. 
SIR,  BATH,    DEC.  29. 

Y  EONARDO  Da  Vinci,  one  of  the 
>\  *  moft  accomplifhed  mafters  in  the  art  of 
painting,  was  accuftomed  to  delineate  inftantly 
in  his  pocket-book  every  face  in  which  he  dif- 
$ overed  any  fingularity  of  air  or  feature.  By 
this  method  he  obtained  a  vaft  collection  of  va 
rious  countenances ;  and  efcaped  that  barren 
uniformity  and  refemblance,  fo  vifible  in  the 
generality  of  hiftory  pieces,  that  the  fpeclator  is 
apt  to  imagine  all  the  figures  are  of  one  family. 

As  a  moralift  ftould  imitate  this  practice, 
and  (ketch  characters  from  the  life,  at  the  in- 
iftant  in  which  they  ftrike  him  ;  I  amufed  my- 
felf  yefterday  in  the  Pump-room,  by  contem 
plating  the  different  conditions  and  characters 
of  the  perfons  who  were  moving  before  me, 
and  particularly  the  various  motives  that  in 
fluenced  them  to  croud  to  this  city. 

Aphrodifius,  a  young  nobleman  of  great 
hopes  and  large  property,  fell  into  a  courfe  of 
early  debauchery  at  Wefhninfter  fchool,  and  at 
the  age  of  fixteen  privately  kept  an  abandoned 
woman  of  the  town,  to  whofe  lodgings  he  dole 
in  the  intervals  of  fchool-hours,  and  who  foon 
.communicated  to  him  a  difeafe  of  peculiar  power 
to  poifon  the  iprings  of  life,  and  prevent  the  ma 
turity  of  manhood.  His  body  is  enervated  and 
emaciated,  his  cheek  yellow  and  bloodlef*,  his 


hand  palfied,  and  his  mind  gloomy  and  de'ecled. 
It  being  thought,  however,  abfojutely  neceflary 
for  the  welfare  of  his  family  that  he  mould  marry, 
he  has  been  betrothed  in  this  dreadful  condition, 
to  a  lady  whofe  beauty  and  vivacity  are  in  their 
meridian  :  and  his  phyficians  have  ordered  him 
to  thefe  falutary  waters  to  try  if  it  be  poffible 
for  him  to  recover  a  little  health  before  the  mar 
riage  is  celebrated.  Can  we  wonder  at  the  di- 
miniflied  race  of  half  formed  animals,  that 
crawl  about  our  ftreets  in  the  (hape  of  men,  when 
matches  fo  unequal  and  fo  unnatural  are  not  only 
permitted,  but  enjoined  as  a  teft  of  filial  duty, 
and  the  condition  of  parental  favc-ur  : 

lavalidique  patrum  refer  ant  jcjunia  nati. 

VlRG. 

From  the  faint  embrace, 
Unmanly  fons  aril'e,  a  puny  race  ! 

Inertio  is  a  plump  and  healthy  old  batchelor, 
a  ienior  fellow  of  a  rich  fociety  in  one  of  our 
univerlities,  whofe  chief  bufinefs  in  life  is  to 
ride  before  dinner  for  a  good  appetite,  and  after 
it  for  a  good  digeftion.  Not  only  his  fituation 
but  his  tafte  has  determined  him  to  continue  in  a 
ftate  of  celibacy ;  «  For,'  fays  he,  «  at  prefent  I 
'  can  afford  to  drink  port,  and  keep  a  couple  of; 
'  geldings  j  but  if  I  fhouldrafhly  encumber  my- 
'  felf  with  madam  and  her  brats,  I  muft  defctnd 
'  to  walk  on  foot  and  drink  ale.'  Hewasmuuh 
alarmed  at  miffing  his  regular  annual  fit  of  the 
T  t  » 
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gout,  and,  on  that  account,  having  waited  for 
it  with  impatience  and  uneafmefs  a  month  lon 
ger  than  the  expected  time,  he  hurried  to  this 
city,  in  hopes  of  acquiring  it  by  the  efficacy  of 
the  waters.  I  found  him  yefterday  extremely 
dejected  ;  and,  on  my  entering  his  chamber — 
'  Life,'  faid  he,  '  is  full  of  vexations  and  dif- 
«  appointments  :  what  a  dreadful  accident  P  I 
imagined  that  fome  felccted  friend,  fome  bro 
ther  of  his  choice  was  dead,  or  that  the  col 
lege  treafury  was  burnt :  but  he  immediately 
xmdeceived  me  by  adding — *  I  was  prefented 

*  with  the   fineft,  the  fatteft  collar  of  brawn, 
'  and  expected  it  at  dinner  this  day  :   but  the 
'  rafcally  carrier  has  conveyed  it  to  a  wrong 
'  place,  fifty  miles  off,  and  before  I  can  receive 

*  it,  it  will  be  abfolutely  unfit  for  eating.' 
Here  likewise  is  the  learned  and  ingenious 

Crito.  Crito  is  a  genius  of  a  fuperior  order, 
v/ho  hath  long  inftructed  and  entertained  his 
country  by  many  incomparable  works  of  lite 
rature  and  morality ;  and  who,  in  a  Grecian 
commonwealth,  would  have  had  a  ftatue  erect 
ed,  and  have  been  maintained  at  the  public  ex- 
pence  ;  but  in  this  kingdom  he  has  with  great_ 
difficulty  gained  a  precarious  competence,  by 
incefiant  labour  and  application.  Thefe  unin- 
tirrupted  and  unrewarded  ftudies  have  at  length 
impaired  his  health,  and  undermined  a  confti- 
tution  naturally  vigorous  and  happy  ;  and  as 
Crito  has  never  been  able  to  lay  up  a  fum  fuffi- 
cient  to  procure  the  afilftance  which  the  debility 
of  fickneis  and  age  require,  he  was  obliged  to 
infure  his  life,  and  borrow  at  exorbitant  inte- 
reft  a  few  pounds  to  enable  him  to  perform  this 
journey  to  Bath,  which  alone  could  reftore  his 
health  and  fpirits  ;  and  now,  as  his  money  and 
credit  are  exhaufted,  he  will  be  compelled  to 
abandon  this  place,  when  his  cure  is  only  half 
effected  ;  and  muft  retire  to  languifh  in  a  little 
lodging  in  London,  while  his  readers  and  ad 
mirers  content  themfelves  with  lamenting  his 
diftrefs,  and  wondering  how  it  comes  to  pafs 
that  nothing  has  been  done  for  a  man  of  fuch 
diftinsjuifhed  abilities  and  integrity. 

Doctor  P;imp?r  is  poflefTed  of  three  large 
ecclefiaftical  preferments  :  his  motive  for  com 
ing  hither  is  fbinewhat  fingular ;  it  is,  b^caufe 
his  parities  cannot  furnifh  him  with  a  fet  of 
perfons  that  are  equal  to  him  in  the  knowledge 
^>f  \\hift  j  he  is,  therefore,  necefiitated  every 


fealon  to  frequent  this  place,  where  alone  he  caa 
meet  with  gamefters  that  are  worth  contending 
with. 

Spumofius,  who  is  one  of  the  livelieft  of 
free-thinkers,  had  not  been  three  months  at  the 
Temple  before  he  became  irrefiftibly  enamoured 
of  the  beauty  of  virtue.  He  always  carried  4 
Shaftefbury  in  his  pocket,  and  ufed  to  read  and 
explain  the  ftriking  paflages  to  largi  circles  at 
the  coffee -houfe  ;  he  was  of  opinion,  that  for 
purity  and  perfpicuity,  elegance  of  ftile,  and 
force  of  reafoning,  the  Characteriftics  were  in 
comparable,  and  were  models  equally  proper 
for  regulating  our  tafte  and  our  morals.  He 
difcovered  a  delicate  artificial  connection  in 
thefe  difcourfes,  which  to  vulgar  eyes  appear 
to  be  loofe  and  incoherent  rhapfodies  ;  nay,  he 
clearly  perceived  that  each  treatife  depended  on 
the  foregoing,  and  altogether  compofed  one 
uniform  whole,  and  the  nobleft  fyftem  of  truth- 
and  virtue  that  had  been  imparted  to  mankind. 
He  quarrelled  irreconcileably  with  his  deareft 
friend,  who  happened  to  hint,  that  the  ftile  was 
affected  and  unharmonious,  the  metaphors  far 
fetched  and  violent,  and  frequently  coarfe  and 
illiberal,  the  arguments  incanclufive  and  un 
fair,  the  raillery  frigid  and  infipid,  and  totally 
different  from  the  Attic  irony  of  Socrates,  which 
the  author  preiumed  to  propofe  for  his  pattern. 
Spumofius  always  difdained  to  practife  virtue 
on  the  mean  and  mercenary  motives  of  reward 
and  punifliment ;  and  was  convinced,  that  fo 
excellent  a  creature  as  man  might  be  kept  in 
order  by  the  filken  cords  of  delicacy  and  deco 
rum.  He,  therefore,  frequently  fneered  at  the 
prieftly  notions  of  heaven  and  hell,  as  fit  only 
to  be  entertained  by  vulgar  and  fordid  minds. 
But  being  lately  attacked  by  afevere  diftemper, 
he  betrayed  fears  that  were  not  compatible 
with  the  boldnefs  of  his  former  profeflions ; 
and  terrified  at  the  approach  of  death,  he  had 
recourfe  to  various  remedies,  and  is  at  laft  ar 
rived  here,  as  full  of  doubt  as  of  difeafe,  but 
feeling  more  acute  pains  in  his  mind  than  can 
pofiibly  be  inflicted  on  his  body. 

Mr.  Gull  was  lately  a  foap-boiler  at  Chefter; 
but  having  accumulated  a  vaft  fortune  by  trade, 
he  is  now  refolved  to  be  polite,  and  enjoy  hi* 
money  with  tafte.  He  has  brought  his  nume 
rous  family  of  aukward  girls  hither,  only  be- 
caufe  he  has  heard  that  people  of  fafhion  do  at 
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thir  time  of  the  year  generally  take  a  trip  to 
Bath  j  and  for  the  fame  reafon  he  intends  in 
the  fpring  to  make  a  journey  to  Paris,  and 
will,  I  dare  fay,  commence  virtuofo  on  his  re 
turn,  and  be  a  profefTed  judge  of  drefs,  pic 
tures,  and  furniture. 

I  muft  not  forget  to  inform  you  that  we  h-ave 
the  company  of  Captain  Gairim,  a  wit  and  a 
critic,  who  pretends  he  is  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  beft  writers  of  the  age,  and  whofe 
opinion  on  every  new  work  is  deemed  decifive 
in  the  Pump-room.  The  prefaces  of  Dryden, 
and  the  French  critics,  are  the  fources  from 
which  his  immenfe  literature  is  derived.  Da- 
cier's  Plutarch  has  enabled  him  to  talk  famili 
arly  of  the  moft  celebrated  Greeks  and  Ro 
mans,  and  Bayle's  Dictionary  finiflied  him  for 
a  fcholar.  Sometimes  he  vouchfafes  to  think 


the  Adventurer  tolerable  :  but  he  generally 
exclaims — '  How  grave  and  fententious  !  Good 
'  Heavens !  what,  more  Greek !  This  circum- 
«  ftance  will  ruin  the  credit  of  the  paper. 
'  They  will  not  take  my  advice,  for  you  muft 
'  know  I  am  intimate  with  ail  die  authors  of 
'  it;  they  are  ten  in  number;  and  fbme  of 

<  them —But  as  I  have  been    entrufted 

'  with  their  fecrets,  I  muft  difcloie  no  more. 
«  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  given  them  a 
'  few  eflays  myfelf,  which  I  have  written  foi 
'  my  amufement  upon  guard.' 

If  thefe  portraits,  which  are  faithfully  co 
pied  from  the  life,  fliould  amufe  you,  I  may 
perhaps  take  an  opportunity  of  adding  to  the 
cclle&ion. 

I  am,  Mr.  Adventurer,  yours, 
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S^ui  nan  eft  bodie,  eras  minus  apt  us  erit.  MART. 

'The  man  'will  furely  fail  ivho  dares  delay, 
And  lofe  to-morroiv  that  has  loft  to-day. 


IT  was  faid  by  Raleigh,  when  fome  of  his 
friends  lamented  his  confinement  under  a 
fentence  of  death,  which  he  knew  not  how 
foon  he  might  fuffer,  that  the  world  itfelf  was 
only  a  larger  prifon,  out  of  which  fome  were 
every  day  felecled  for  execution.  That  there 
is  a  time  when  every  man  is  ftruck  with  the 
fenfe  of  this  aweful  truth,  I  do  not  doubt ; 
and,  perhaps,  a  hafty  fpeculatift  would  con 
clude,  that  its  influence  would  be  ftronger  in 
proportion  as  it  more  frequently  occurred  :  but 
upon  every  mind  that  is  become  familiar  with 
calamity,  calamity  lofes  its  force  ;  and  mifery 
grows  lefs  only  by  its  continuance,  becaufe 
thofe  who  have  long  fuffered,  lofe  their  fenfi- 
bility. 

If  he  who  lies  down  at  night  in  the  vigour 
and  health  of  five-and-  twenty,  ftiould  rife  in 
the  morning  with  the  infirmities  of  four-fcore, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  he  would  fink  under 
a  fenfe  of  his  condition  ;  regret  of  enjoyments 
which  could  never  return,  would  preclude  all 
that  remained,  and  the  laft  mournful  effects  of 
decay  would  be  haftened  and  aggravated  by  an 
ticipation.  But  thofe  who  have  been  enfeebled 
Vy  degrees,  who  have  been  fhaken  ten  years 


by  the  palfey,  or  crJppled  "by  the  g*m,  fre 
quently  totter  al»out  upon  their  crutches  with 
an  air  of  waggifh  jocularity,  are  always  ready 
to  entertain  their  company  with  a  jeft,  meet 
their  acquaintance  with  a  toothlefs  gi'in,  and 
are  the  firft  to  toaft  a  young  beauty  when  they 
can  fcarce  lift  the  glafs  to  their  lips.  Even  cri 
minals,  who  knew  that  in  the  morning  they 
were  to  die,  have  often  flept  in  the  night ; 
though  very  few  of  thofe  who  have  been  com 
mitted  for  a  capital  offence,  which  they  kne\v 
would  be  eafily  proved,  have  flept  the  firft 
night  after  they  were  confined.  Danger  fo 
fudden  and  fo  imminent  alarms,  confounds  and 
terrifies ;  but  after  a  time  ftupor  fupplies  the 
want  of  fortitude  ;  and  as  the  evil  approaches, 
it  is  in  effect  lefs  terrible,  except  in  the  mo 
ment  when  it  arrives  ;  and  then,  indeed,  it  is 
common  to  lament  that  infenfibility,  which  be 
fore  perhaps  was  voluntarily  increaled  by  drun- 
kennefs  or  diflipation ;  by  iblitary  intempe 
rance,  or  tumultuous  company. 

There  is  fome  reafon  to  believe,  that  *  this 
<  power  of  the  world  to  come,'  as  it  is  expref- 
fed  in  the  fublimity  of  Eaftern  metaphor,  is  ge 
nerally  felt  at  the  fame  age.  The  dread  ef 
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death  has  feldom  been  found  to  intnide  upon 
the  cheerfulnefs,  fimplicity,  and  innocence  of 
Children  ;  they  gaze  at  a  funeral  proceffion  with 
rs  much  vacant  curiofity  as  at  any  other  fliew, 
nad  fee  the  world  change  before  them  without  the 
leaft  fenfe  of  their  own  (hare  in  the  viciflitude. 
In  youth,  when  all  the  appetites  are  ftrong, 
and  every  gratification  is  heightened  by  novel 
ty,  the  mind  refills  mournful  impreffions  with 
a  kind  of  elaftic  power,  by  which  the  figna- 
ture  that  is  forced  upon  it  is  immediately  ef 
faced  :  when  this  tumult  firft  fubfides,  while 
the  attachment  to  life  is  yet  ftrong,  and  the 
mind  begins  to  look  forward,  and  concert  mea- 
fures  by  which  thgfe  enjoyments  may  be  fecur- 
ed  which  it  is  folicitous  to  keep,  or  others  ob 
tained  to  atone  for  the  difappointments  that 
are  paft,  then  death  ftarts  up  like  a  fpeitre  in 
all  his  terrcis,  the  blood  is  chilled  at  his  ap 
pearance,  he  is  perceived  to  approach  with  a 
conftant  and  irreliftible  pace,  retreat  is  impof- 
fible,  and  refiftance  is  vain. 

The  terror  and  anguifh  which  this  image 
produces  whenever  it  firft  ruflies  upon  the  mind, 
are  always  complicated  with  a  fenfe  of  guilt 
and  remorfe  ;  and  generally  produce  fome  hafty 
and  zealous  purpofes  of  more  uniform  virtue 
and  ardent  devotion,  of  fomething  that  may 
fecure  us  not  only  from  the  worm  that  never 
dies  and  the  fire  that  is  not  quenched,  but  from 
total  mortality,  and  admit  hope  to  the  regions 
beyond  the  grave. 

This  purpofe  is  feldpm  wholly  relinquished, 
though  it  is  not  always  executed  with  vigour 
and  perfeverance ;  the  reflection  which  produc'  • 
ed  it  often  recurs,  but  it  ftill  recurs  with 
force  ;  defire  of  immediate  pleafure  beca  ic's 
predominant;  appetite  is  no  longer  reftraincd  ; 
and  either  all  attempts  to  fecure  future  happi- 
nefs  are  deferred  '  to  a  more  convenient  fea- 
•  fon,'  or  fome  expedients  are  ftnight  to  ren 
der  fenfuality  and  virtue  compatible,  and  to  ob 
tain  every  object  of  hope  without  leflening  the 
treafures  of  pofTeflion.  Thus  vice  naturally 
becomes  the  difciple  of  infidelity;  and  the 
wretch  who  dares  not  afpire  to  the  herioc  vir 
tue  of  a  Chriftian,  liftens  with  eagernefs  to 
every  objection  againft  the  authority  of  that  law 
by  which  h«  is  condemned,  and  labours  in  vain 
to  eftablim  another  that  will  acquit  him :  he 
forms  many  arguments  to  juftify  natural  de-» 
fires  j  he  kar-ns  at  length  to  impofe  upon  him- 


felf ;  and  affents  to  principles  which  yet  in  lu's 
heart  he  does  not  believe ;  he  thinks  himfelf 
convinced,  that  virtue  muft  be  happinefs,  and 
then  dreams  that  liappinefs  is  virtue. 

Tliefe  frauds,  though  they  would  have  been 
impoffible  in  the  hour   of  conviction  and  ter 
ror,  are  yet  practifed  with  great  eafe   when  it 
is  paft,  and  contribute  very  much  to  prevent  its 
return.     It  is,  indeed,  fcarce    pofiible,  that  it 
mould  return  with  the  fame  force,  becaufe  the 
power  of  novelty  is  necefiarily  exhauftedin  the 
firft   onfet.     Some    incidents,   however,    there 
are,  which  renew  the  terror  ;  and    they  feldom 
fail  to  renew  the  purpofe  :    upon  the  death  of 
friend,  a  parent,  or  a  wife,  the   comforts  and 
the  confidence  of  fophiftry  are  at  an  end ;  the 
moment  that  fufpends  the  influence  of  tempta 
tion,  reftore's  the  power  of  confcience,  and  at 
once  rectifies  the  underftanding.     He  who  has 
been  labouring  to    explain  away  thofe   duties 
which  he  had  not  fortitude  to  practife,  then  fees 
the  vanity  of  the  attempt;  he  regrets  the  time 
that  is   paft,    and    refolves   to   improve     that 
which  remains  :  but  if  the  firft  purpofe  of  re 
formation  has  been    ineffectual,    the  fecond  is 
feldom    executed ;    as  the  fenfe   of  danger  by 
which  it  is  produced  is  not  fo  ftrong,  the  motive 
is  lefs  ;  and  as  the  power  of  appetite  is  increaf- 
ed  by  habitual   gratification,  the  oppofition  i > 
more  :  the  new  conviction  wears  off ;  the  duties 
are  again  neglected   as   unneceffary  which  are 
found  to    be   unpleafant ;    the  lethargy  of  the 
foul  returns,  and  as  the   danger  increafes  (he 
becomes  lefs  fufceptible  of  fear. 

Thus  the  dreadful  condition  of  him,  '  who 
'  looks  back  after  having  put  his  hand  to  the 
'  plough/  may  be  refolved  into  natural  caufes ; 
and  it  may  be  affirmed,  upon  more  philofophi- 
cal  principles,  that  there  is  a  call  which  is  re 
peated  no  more,  and  an  apoftacy  from  which  it 
is  difficult  to  return. 

.  Let  thofe  who  will  ftill  delay  that  which  yet 
they  believe  to  be  of  eternal  moment,  remem 
ber,  that  their  motives  to  effect  it  will  ftilj 
grow  weaker,  and  the  difficulty  of  the  work 
perpetually  increafe  ;  to  neglect  it  now,  there 
fore,  is  a  pledge  that  it  will  be  neglected  for 
ever  :  and  if  they  are  roufed  by  this  thought, 
let  them  inftantly  improve  its  influence ;  for 
even  this  thought,  when  it  returns,  will  return 
with  lefs  power,  and  though  it  mould  roufe 
them  now,  will  perhaps  roufe  thejp  no  more. 
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But  let  them  not  confide  in  fuch  virtue  as  can 
be  practifed  without  a  ftruggle,  and  which  in 
terdicts  the  gratification  of  no  pafllon  but  ma 
lice  j  nor  adopts  principles  which  could  never 
be  believed  at  the  only  time  they  could  be  ufe- 
ful ;  like  arguments  which  men  ibmeiimes 
form  when  they  flumber,  and  the  moment  they 
awake  difcover  to  be  abl'urd. 

Let  thole  who  in  the  anguifh  of  an  awaken 
ed  mind  have  regretted  the  paft,  and  refolved 


to  redeem  it  in  the  future,  perfift  invariably  t» 
do  whatever  they  then  wiflied  to  hare  done. 
Let  this  be  eftablifhed  as  a  conftant  rule  of  ac 
tion,  and  oppofed  to  all  the  cavils  of  fophiftry 
and  fenf'e;  for  this  vvifh  will  invariably  re 
turn  when  it  muft  for  eve-r  be  ineffectual, 
at  that  awful  moment'  when  « the  fhadow  of 
'  death  fliall  be  ftretciied  over  them,'  and 
'  that  night  comment,-  in  which  no  man  can 
'  work.1 
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Mifce. 


Juv. 


Ergo  aiiquid  noflris  de  moribus. 

And  mingle  fometUng  of  our  times  to  pleafe. 


DRYDEN  JUN. 


"TT'ON  TEN  ELL  E,  in  his  panegyric  on 
-"-  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  clofes  a  long  enumera 
tion  of  that  great  philofopher's  virtues  and  at 
tainments,  with  an  obfervation,  that  he  was 
not  diftinguimed  from  other  men  by  any  fin- 
gularity  either  natural  or  affected.. 

It  is  an  eminent  inftance  of  Newton's  fupe- 
riority  to  the  reft  of  mankind,  that  he  was 
able  to  feparate  knowledge  from  thofe  weak- 
nefles  by  which  knowledge  is  generally  d  f- 
graced ;  that  he  was  able  to  excel  in  fcience  and 
wifdom,  without  purchafing  them  by  the  ne 
glect  of  little  things  j  and  that  he  ftood  alone, 
merely  becaufe  he  had  left  the  reft  of  mankind 
behind  him,  not  becaufe  he  deviated  from  the 
beaten  track . 

Whoever,  after  the  example  of  Plutarch, 
fhould  compare  the  lives  of  illuftrious  men, 
might  fet  this  part  of  Newton's  character  to 
view  with  great  advantage,  by  oppofing  it  to 
that  of  Bacon,  perhaps  the  only  man  of  later 
ages  who  has  any  pretenfions  to  difpute  with 
him  the  palm  of  genius  or  fcience. 

Bacon,  after  he  had  added  to  a  long  and 
careful  contemplation  cf  almoft  every  other  ob 
ject  of  knowledge  a  curious  infpection  into 
common  life,  and,  after  having  furveyed  na 
ture  as'  a  philofcpher,  had  examined  men's  bu- 
finefs  and  bofoms  as  a  ftatefman ;  yet  failed  fo 
much  in  the  conduct  of  domeftic  affairs,  that, 
in  the  moft  lucrative  poft  to  which  a  great  and 
wealthy  kingdom  could  advance  him,  he  felt 
all  the  miferies  of  diftrefsful  poverty,  and 
committed  all  the  crimes  to  which  poverty  in 


cites.  Such  were  at  once  his 'negligence  and 
rapacity,  that,  as  it  is  faid,  he  would  gain  b'jr 
unworthy  practices  that  money,  which,  when 
fo  acquired,  his  fervants  might  fteal  from  one 
end  of  the  table,  while  he  fat  ftudious  and  ab- 
ftracted  at  the  other. 

Asfcarcelyanyman  has  reached  the  excellence, 
very  few  have  funk  to  the  weaknefs  of  Bacon  t 
but  almoft  all  the  ftudious  tribe,  as  they  obtain 
any  participation  of  his  knowledge,  feel  like- 
wife  fome  contagion  of  his  defects  j  and  ob- 
ftruit  the  veneration  which  learning  would  pro 
cure,  by  follies  greater  or  lefs  to  which  only 
learning  could  betray  them.- 

It  has  been  formerly  remarked  by  the  Guar 
dian,  that  the  world  punifhes  with  too  great 
feverity  the  error  of  thofe  who  imagine  that 
the  ignorance  of  little  things  may  be  compen- 
fated  by  the  knowledge  of  great ;  for  fo  it  is, 
that  as  more  can  detect  petty  failings  than  can 
diftinguifh  or  efteem  great  qualifications,  and 
as  mankind  is  in  general  more  eafily  difpoled 
to  cenfure  than  to  admiration,  contempt  is 
often  incurred  by  flight  miftakes,  which 
real  virtue  or  ufefulneis  cannot  counterba 
lance. 

Yet  fuch  miftakes  and  inadvertencies,  it  is 
not  eafy  for  a  man  deeply  immerfed  in  ftudy  to 
avoid ;  no  man  can  become  qualified  for  the 
common  intercourfes  of  life  by  private  me 
ditation  :  the  manners  of  the  world  are  not  a 
regular  fyftem,  planned  by  philofophers  up 
on  fettled  principles,  in  which  every  caufc 
has  a  congruous  effect,  and  one  part  has  * 
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juft  reference  to  another.  Of  the  fafhions  pre 
valent  in  every  country,  a  few  have  arifer» 
perhaps,  from  particular  temperatures  of  the 
climate  ;  a  few  mere  from  the  ccnftitution  of 
the  government ;  but  the  greater  part  have 
grownup  by  chance,  been  ftarted  by  caprice, 
been  contrived  by  afFe&ation,  or  borrowed 
•without  any  juft  motives  of  choice  from  other 
«<mntries. 

Of  all  theie,  the  favage  that  hunts  his  prey 
ttpon  the  mountains,  and  the  fage  that  fpecu- 
lates  in  his  clofet,  muft  neceflarily  live  in  equal 
ignorance ;  yet  by  the  obfervation  of  thefe 
trifles  it  is,  that  the  ranks  of  mankind  are  kept 
in  order,  that  the  addrefs  of  one  to  another  is 
regulated,  and  the  general  bufinefs  of  the  world 
tarried  on  with  facility  and  method. 
„  .Thefe  things,  therefore,  though  fmall  In 
themfelves,  b«:ome  great  by  their  frequency  ; 
and  he  very  much  miftakes  his  own  intereft, 
who,  to  the  unavoidable  unfkilfulriefs  of  ab- 
ftraftion  and  retirement,  adds  a  voluntary  ne 
glect  of  common  forms,  and  increafes  the  dif- 
advantages  of  a  ftudious  courfe  of  life  by  an 
arrogant  contempt  of  thofe  practices,  by  which 
ethers  endeavour  to  gain  favour  and  multiply 
friendships. 

A  real  and  interior  difdain  of  fafhion  and 
ceremony  is,  indeed,  not  very  often  to  be  found : 
much  the  greater  part  of  thofe  who  pretend  to 
laugh  at  foppery  and  formality,  fecretly  wifh 
to  have  poffefled  thofe  qualifications  which  they 
pretend  to  defpjfe j  and  becaufe  they  find  it 
difficult  to  warn  away  the  tinfture  which  they 
have  fo  deeply  imbibed,  endeavour  to  harden 
jfhemfelves  in  a  fullen  approbation  of  their  own 
colour.  Neutrality  is  a  ftate  into  which  the 
bufy  paffion  of  m:ui  cannot  eafily  fubfide  j.  and 
he  who  ts  in  danger  of  the  par.gs  of  envy,  is 
generally  forced  to  recreate  his  imagination 
with  an  effort  of  comfort. 

Some,  however,  may  be  found,  who,  fup- 
ported  by  the  confcioufnefs  of  great  abilities, 
and  elevated  by  a  long  courfe  of  reputation  and 
applaufe,  voluntarily  confign  themfelves  to  fm-r 
gularity,  affe6l  to  crofs  the  roads  of  life  be 
caufe  they  know  that  they  mail  not  be  joftled, 
and  indulge  boundlefs  gratification  of  will  be 
caufe  they  perceive  that  they  mall  be  quietly 
obeyed.  Men  of  this  kind  are  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  Humourifts,  an  appellation  by 
\vhicji  he  that  has  obtained  it,  and  can  be  cou- 


tented  to  keep  it,  is  fef  free  at  once  from  the 
fhackles  of  fafhion  ;  and  can  go  in  or  out,  fit 
or  {land,  be  talkative  or  iilent,  gloomy  or  mer 
ry,  advance  abfurdities  or  oppofe  demonftrati- 
on,  without  any  other  reprehenfion  from  man 
kind,  than  that  it  is  his  way,  that  he  is  an 
odd  fellow,  and  muft  be  let  alone. 

This  feems  to  many  aneafy  paflport  through 
the  various  factions  of  mankind;  and  thole  on. 
whom  it  is  beftowed  appear  too  frequently  to 
confide-  the  patience  with  which  their  caprices 
are  fuffered  as  an  undoubted  evidence  of  their 
own  importance,  of  a  genius  to  which  fubmif- 
fion  is  univerfally  paid,  and  whofe  irregulari- 
tier-  are  only  confidered  as  confequences  of  it» 
vigour.  Thefe  peculiarities,  however,  are  al 
ways  found  to  fpot  a  character,  though  they 
may  not  totally  obfcure  it ;  and  he  who  expecls 
from  mankind,  that  they  mould  give  up  efta~ 
blifhed  cuftoms  in  compliance  with  his  fingle 
will,  an'd  exafts  that  deference  which  he.  does 
not  pay,  may  be  endured,  but  can  never  be 
approved. 

Singularity  is,  I  think,  in  its  own  nature 
univerfally  and  invariably  difpleafing.  In  what 
ever  refpecT:  a  man  differs  from  others,  he  muft 
be  confidered  by  them  as  either  worfe  or  better : 
by  being  better,  it  is  weil  known  that  a  man 
gains  admiration  oftener  than  love,  fince  all  ap 
probation  of  his  practice  muft  neceffarily  con 
demn  him  that  gives  it ;  and  though  a  man  of 
ten  pleafes  by  inferiority,  there  are  few  who 
defire  to  give  fuch  pleafiire.  Yet  the  truth  is, 
that  imgularity  is  almoft  always  regarded  as  a 
brand  of  flight  reproach  ;  and  where  it  is  affb- 
ciated  with  acknowledged  merit,  ferves  as  an 
abatement  or  an  allay  of  excellence,  by  which 
weak  eyes  are  reconciled  to  its  luftre,  and  by 
which,  though  kindnefs  is  not  gained,  at  leaft 
envy  is  averted. 

But  let  no  man  be  in  hafte  to  conclude  his 
own  merit  fb  great  or  confpicuous,  as  to  re 
quire  or  juftify  lingularity  :  it  is  as  hazar 
dous  for  a  moderate  underftanding  to  ufurp 
the  prerogatives  of  genius,  as  for  a  Common 
form  to  play  over  the  airs  of  uncontefted 
beauty.  The  pride  of  men  will  not  patient 
ly  endure  to  fee  one,  whofe  underftanding 
or  attainments  are  but  level  with  their 
own,  break  the  rules  by  which  they 
have  confented  to  be  bound,  or  forfake  the 
dire&ion  which  they  fubmifiively  fallow.  All 
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All  violation  of  eftablifhed  practice  implies  in 
its  own  nature  a  reiefticn  of  the  common  opi 
nion,  a  defiance  of  common  cenfure,  and  an 
appeal  from  general  laws  to  private  judgment : 
"he,  therefore,  who  differs  from  others  without 
apparent  advantage,  ought  not  to  he  angry  if 
his  arrogance  is  punifhed  with  ridicule ;  if 
thole,  whofe  example  he  fupercilioufly  over 
looks,  point  him  out  to  derillon,  and  hoot  him 
back  again  into  the  common  road. 

The  pride  of  fingularity  is  often  exerted  in 
little  things,  where  right  and  >vrong  are  inde 
terminable,  and  where,  therefore,  vanity  is 
without  excufe.  But  there  are  occafions  on 
which  it  is  noble  to  dare  to  ftand  alone.  To 
be  pious  among  infidels,  to  be  difinrercfted  in 
&  time  of  general  venality,  to  lead  a  life  of  vir 
tue  and  reafon  in  the  midft  of  fenfualifts,  is  a 
proof  of  a  mind  intent  on  nobler  things  than 
the  praife  or  blame  of  men,  of  a  foul  fixed  in 
rhe  contemplation  of  the  higheft  good,  and  fu- 
perior  to  the  tyranny  of  cuftom  and  example. 

In  moral  and  religious  queftions  only,  a  wife 
•man  will  hold  no  consultations  with  fumion, 
becauii  thefe  duties  are  conftant  and  immuta 
ble,  and  depend  not  on  the  notions  of  men, 
but  the  commands  of  Heaven  :  yet  even  of 
thefe  the  external  mode  is  to  be  in  fome  meafure 
regulated  by  the  prevailing  taftt  of  the  age  in 


which  we  live  ;  for  he  is  certainly  no  friend  t° 
virtue,  who  neglects  to  give  it  any«  lawful  at 
traction,  or  fuffers  it  to  deceive  the  eye  or  ali 
enate  the  affections  for  want  of  innocent  com 
pliance  with  famionable  decorations. 

It  is  yet  remembered  of  the  learned  and  pious 
NeHbn,  that  he  was  remarkably  elegant  in  his 
manners,  and  fplendid  in  his  drefs.  He  knew, 
that  the  eminence  of  his  character  drew  many 
eyes  upon  him ;  and  he  was  careful  not  to  drive 
the  young  or  the  gay  away  from  religion,  by 
reprefenting  it  as  an  enemy  to  any  diftinction 
or  enjoyment  in  which  human  nature  may  inno 
cently  delight. 

In  this  cenfure  of  fingularity,  I  have,  there 
fore,  no  intention  to  1'ubject  realbn  or  confcience 
to  cuftom  or  example.  To  comply  with  the 
notions  artd  practices  of  mankind  is  in  feme  de 
gree  the  duty  of  a  focial  being  5  becaufe  by  com 
pliance  only  he  can  pleafe,  and  by  pleafingonly 
he  can  become  ufeful :  but  as  the  end  is  not  to 
be  loft  for  the  fake  of  the  means,  we  are  not  to 
give  up  virtue  to  complaifance  ;  for  the  end  of 
complaifance  is  only  to  gain  the  kindnefs  of 
our  fellow-beings,  whole  kindnefs  is  defirable 
only  as  inflrumental  to  happinefs,  and  hap-- 
pinefs  mult  be  always  loft  by  departure  from 
virtue. 

T 
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fcnniur  per  cpaca  locorum.  VJRG. 

Driven  tkro"  the  palpable  obfcure. 


the  merchant  of  Bagdat, 
_/  was  eminent  throughout  all  the  Eaft  for 
his  avarice  and  his  wealth  :  his  origin  was  ob- 
fcure,  as  that  of  the  fpark  which  by  the  colli- 
fion  of  fteel  and  adamant  is  ftruck  out  ef  dai  k- 
hefs  ;  and  the  patient  labour  of  perfevering  di 
ligence  alone  had  made  him  rich.  It  was  re 
membered,  that  when  he  was  indigent  he  was 
thought  to  be  generous  ;  and  he  was  ftill  ac 
knowledged  to  be  inexorably  juft.  But  whe 
ther  in  his  dealings  with  men  he  difcovered  a 
perfidy  which  tempted  him  to  put  his  truft  in 
gold,  or  whether  in  proportion  as  he  accumu 
lated  wealth  he  difcovered  his  Own  importance 
to  increafe,  Carazan  prized  it  more  as  he  ufed 
it  lefs  j  he  gradually  loft  the  inclination  to  do 
VOL,  II. 


good,  as  he  acquired  the  power ;  and  as  the 
hand  of  time  fcattered  fnow  upon  his  head,  the 
freezing  influence  extended  to  his  bofom. 

But  though  the  door  of  Carazan  was  never 
opened  by  hofpitality,  nor  his  hand  by  com 
panion,  yet  fear  led  him  conftantly  to  the  mof- 
que  at  the  ftated  hours  of  prayer ;  he  performed 
all  the  rites  of  devotion  with  the  moft  fcrupu- 
lous  punctuality,  and  had  thrice  paid  his  vows 
at  the  Temple  of  the  Prophet.  That  devotion 
which  arifes  from  the  Love  of  GOD,  and  necef- 
farily  includes  the  Love  of  Man,  as  it  connects 
gratitude  with  beneficence,  and  exalts  that 
which  was  moral  to  divine,  confers  new  dig 
nity  upon  goodnefs,  and  is  the  object  not  only 
of  affection  but  reverence.  On  the  contrary? 
U  u 
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the  devotion  of  the  felrtfh,  whether  it  be  thought 
to  avert  the  punifhment  which  every  one  wifhes 
to  be  inflicled,  or  to  infure  it  by  the  complica 
tion  of  hypocrify  with  guilty  never  fails  to  ex 
cite  indignation  and  abhorrence,  Carazan, 
therefore,  when  he  had  locked  his  door,  and 
turning  round  with  a  look  of  circumfpeclive 
fufpicion,  proceeded  to  the  mofque,  was  fol 
lowed  by  every  eye  with  filent  malignity  ;  the 
poor  fufpended  their  fhppHcation  when  he  paffed 
by  ;  and  though  fre  was  known  by  every  man, 
no  man  faluted'  him. 

Such  had  long  been  the  life  of  Carazan,  and 
fuch  was  the  character  which  he  had  acquired, 
when  notice  was  given  by  proclamation,'  that 
Be  was  removed  to  a  magnificent  building  in 
the  center  of  the  city,  that  his  table  ftiould  be 
fpread  for  the  publicr  and  that  the  ftranger 
ihould  be  welcome  to  his  bed  j  the  multitude 
foon  ruflied  like  a  torrent  to  his  door,  where 
they  beheld  him  diftYibnting  bread  to  the  hun 
gry  and  apparel  to  the  rraked,  his  eye  foftened 
with  compaflion,  arrd  hrs  cheek  glowing  with 
delight.  Every  one  gazed  with  afitonifliment  at 
the  prodigy  ;  and  the  murmur  of  innumerable 
voices  increafing  like  the  fonnd  of  approaching 
thunder,'  Carazan  beckoned  with  his  hand  ;  at 
tention  fufpended  the  tumult  in  a  moment,  and 
lie  thus  gratified  the  curiotity  which  had  pro 
cured  him  audience^ 

TO  Him  who  touches  the  mountains'  and 
they  fmoke,  The  Almighty  and  The 
Moft  Merciful,  be  everlafting  honour  t  He  has 
ordained  deep  to  be  the  mlnifter  of  inftruclion^ 
and  his  vifions  have  reproved  me  in  the  night. 
As  I  was  fitting  alone  iu  nay  haram,  wkh  my 
lamp  burning  before  me,  computing  the  pro- 
duel  of  my  merchandize,  and  exulting  in  the 
increafe  of  my  wealth,,  I  fell  into  a  deep  fleep» 
and  the  hand  of  Him  who  dwells  in  the  third 
heaven  was  upon  me.  I  beheld  the  angel  of 
death  coming  forward  like  a  whirlwind,  and 
he  fmote  me  before  I  could  deprecate  the  blow. 
At  the  fame  moment  I  felt  myfelf  lifted  from 
the  ground,  and  tranfported  with  aftoniihing 
rapidity  through  the  regions  of  the  air.  The 
earth  was  contracted  to  an  atom  beneath  j  and 
the  ftars  glowed  round  me  with  a  luftre  that 
obfcured  the  fun.  The  gate  of  Paradife  was 


now  in  fight ;  and  I  was  intercepted  by  a  fod- 
den  brightnefs  which  no  human  eye  could  behold: 
the  irrevocable  fen  tence  was  now  to  be  pronounc 
ed  ;  my  day  of  probation  was  paft  j  and  from 
the  evil  of  my  life  nothing  could  be  taken  away, 
nor  could  any  thing  be  added  to  the  good. 
When  I  reflected  that  my  lot  for  eternity  was 
caft,  which  not  all  the  power*  of  nature  could 
reverfe,  my  confidence  totally  forfook  me ;  and 
while  I  ftood  trembling  and  filent,  covered  with 
confiifion  and  chilled  wkh  horror,  I  was  thus 
addrefled  by  the  radiance  that  flamed  before  me. 
*  Carazxn,  thy  wcrfnip  has  not  ben  accept- 
'  ed,  because  it  was  not  prompted  by  Love  of 
'  God;,  neither  can.  thy  righteoufnefs  be  reward- 

*  ed,  becaule  it  was  not  produced  by   Love  of 

*  Man  :  for  thy  own- fake  only  haft  thou  ren- 
'  dered   to  every  man1  hi*  doe ;  ami  tlwxu  haft 
'  approached  the  ALMIGHTY  eniy  for  thyfelf. 

*  Thou-  haft  not  looked  np  with  gratitude,  nor 
'  round   thee  with   kindnetk      Around  thee, 
'  thou   haft  indeed  behekl  vice  and  folly ;  but 

*  if  vice  and  folly  could  juftify  thy  parfimony, 
*•  would  they  not  condemn  the  bounty  of  Hea- 

*  ven  ?  If  not  upon  the  foolifh  and  the  vicious, 
e  where  mail  the  fun  diffufe  his  light,  or  the 
'  clouds  diftil  their  dew  ?  Where  (hall  the  lips 

*  of  the  fpring  breathe  fragrance,  or  the  hand 
'  of  autumn  diffufe  plenty?   Remember,  Ca- 
1  razan,  that  thou  haft  fhut  companion  from 
«  thine  heart,  and  grafped  thy  treafures  with 
«  a  hand  of  iron  :  thou  haft  lived  for  thyfelf  j 
'  and  therefore,  henceforth  for  ever  fhou  fhalt 
'  fubfift  alonei     From  the  light  of  heaven,  ami 
'  the  fociety  of  all  beings,  fhalt  'thou  be  dri- 
'  ven  ;    folitude    (hall   protraft    the  lingering 

*  hoiirs  of  eternity,    and  darkneis  aggravate 
'  the  horrors  of  defpair/     At  this  moment  I 
was  driven  by  fome  fecret  and  irrefiftible  power 
through  the  glowing  fyftem  of  creation,  and 
pafled  innumerable  worlds  in  a  moment.     As 
I  approached  the  verge  of  nature,  I  perceived 
the  fhadows  of  total    and   boundlefs  vacuity 
deepen  before  me,  a  dreadful  region  of  eternal 
filence,    fblitude,    and  darknefs !    Unutterable 
horror  feized  me  at  the  profpec"l,  and  this  ex 
clamation  burft  from  me  with  all  the  vehemence 
of  defire  >    '  O  !    that  I  had  been  doomed  for 
*  ever  to  the  common  receptacle  of  impenitence 
'  and  guilt  I  there  fociety  would  have  all«viated 
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1  the  torment  of  defpair,  and  the  rage  of  fire 
'  could  not  have  excluded  the  comfort  of  light. 
*  Or  if  I  had  been  condemned  to  refide  in  a 
'  comet,  that  would  return  but  once  in  a  theu- 
'  fand  years  to  the  regions  of  light  and  life  ; 
'  the  hope  of  thefe  periods,  however  diftant, 
'  would  cheer  men  in  the  dread  interval  of  cold 
'  and  darknefs,  and  vicillitude  would  divide 
'  eternity  into  time.*  While  this  thought 
pafled  over  my  mind,  I  loft  fight  of  the  re- 
moteft  ftar,  and  the  laft  glimmering  of  light 
was  quenched  in  utter  darknefs.  The  agonies 
of  defpair  every  moment  increafed,  as  every 
moment  augmented  my  diftance  from  the  lait 
habitable  world.  I  reflected  with  intolerable 
anguifh,  that  when  ten  thoufand  years  had  car 
ried  me  beyond  the  reach  of  all  but  that  Power 
who  fills  infinitude,  I  fliould  ftill  look  forward 
into  an  immenfe  abyfs  of  darknefs,  through 
which  I  fliould  ftill  drive  without  fuccour  and 
without  fociety,  farther  and  farther  ftill,  for 
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ever  and  for  ever.  I  then  ftretched  out  rny 
hand  towards  the  regions  of  exiftence,  with  an 
emotion  that  awaked  me.  Thus  have  I  been 
taught  to  eftimate  fociety,  like  every  other 
blefling,  by  its  lofs.  My  heart  is  warmed  to 
liberality  j  and  I  aui  zealous  to  communicate 
the  happinefs  which  I  feel, .to  thofe  from  whom 
it  is  derived  ;  for  the  fociety  of  one  wretch, 
whom  in  the  pride  of  profperitv  I  would  have 
fpurned  from  my  door,  would,  in  the  dreadful 
folitude  to  which  I  was  condemned,  have  been 
more  highly  prized  th-au  the  gold  of  Afric,  or 
the  gems  of  Golconda. 

At  this  reflection  upon  his  dream,  Carazan 
became  luddenly  fiJeat,  and  looked  upward  in 
extafy  of  gratitude  and  devotion.  The  multi 
tude  were  ftruck  at  once  with  the  precept  and 
example ;  and  tlie  Caliph,  to  whom  the  event 
was  related,  that  he  might  be  liberal  beyond 
the  power  of  gold,  commanded  it  to  be  recorded 
for  the  benefit  of  poiterity. 


No.  CXXXIII.     TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  12,  1754- 


At  noJJri  proa<vi  Plautixes  et  numeral  et 
Lauda<veres  fates ;  nimium  patienter  utrumque, 
Ne  dicam  Jfulte,  mirati  ;  fi  modo  ego  et  <vos 
Scimus  inurbanum  lepidofe  pcnere  ditto. 


HOR. 


*  And  yet  our  fir ej  'with  joy  could  Plant  us  hear  ; 
'  Gay  'were  hisjejls?  .bis  numbers  charnfd  their  ear? 
Let  me  not  fay  too  lavijbly  they  praised ; 
Butfure  their  judgment  'was  full  cheaply  pleas  \i, 
Jf  you  er  I  'with  tajle  are  haply  bleji, 
'To  know  a  clownijb  from  a  courtly  j  eft* 


H  E  fondnefs  I  have  fo  frequently  mani- 
JL  fefted  for  the  ancients,  has  not  fo  far 
blinded  my  judgment,  as  to  render  me  unable 
to  difcern,  or  \inwiJ5ing  to  acknowledge  the  fu- 
periority  of  the  moderns,  in  pieces  of  Humour 
and  Ridicule.  I  fliall,  therefore,  confirm  the 
general  aflertion  of  Addifon,  part  of  which 
hath  already  been  examined. 

Comedy,  Satire,  and  Burlefque,  being  the 
three  chief  branches  of  ridicule,  it  is  neceflary 
for  us  to  compare  together  the  moft  admired 
performances  of  the  ancients  and  moderns  in 
rhcle  three  kinds  of  writing,  to  qualify  us  juftly 
to  cenfure  or  commend,  as  the  beauties  or  ble- 
mi/hes  of  each  party  may  deferve. 


As  Ariftophanes  wrote  to  pleafe  the  multi 
tude,  at  a  time  when  the  licentioufnefs  of  the 
Athenians  was  boundlefs,  his  plealantries  are 
coarfe  and  impolite,  hischaraclers  extravagantly 
forced,  and  diftorted  with  unnatural  deformity, 
like  the  monftrous  caricaturas  of  Callot.  He 
is  full  of  the  groflcrt  oblcenity,  indecency,  and 
inurbanity;  and  as  the  populace  always  delight 
to  hear  their  fuperiors  abufed  and  mifreprelent- 
ed,  he  fcatters  the  rankeft  calumnies  on  the 
wifeft  and  worthieft  perfonages  of  his  country. 
His  ftyle  is  unequal,  occafioned  by  a  frequent 
introduction  of  parodies  on  Sophocles  and  Eu 
ripides.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that  he 
abounds  in  artful  allufions  to  the  Hate  of  Athens 
U  u  a 
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at  the  time  when  be  wrote ;  and,  perhaps,  he 
is  more  valuable,  confidered  as  a  political  fati- 
rift,  than  a  writer  of  comedy. 

Plautus  has  adulterated  a  rich  vein  of  ge 
nuine  wit  and  humour,  with  a  mixture  of  the 
bafeft  buffbonry.  No  writer  Jeems  to  have 
been  born  with  a  more  forcible  or  more  fertile 
genius  for  comedy.  He  has  drawn  fome  cha 
racters  with  incomparable  fpirit :  we  are  in 
debted  to  him  for  the  firft  good  mifer,  and  for 
that  worn-out  character  among  the  Romans,  a 
bop.ftful  Thrafo.  But  his  love  degenerates  into 
lewdnefs  ;  and  his  jefts  are  infupportably  low 
and  illiberal,  and  fit  only  for  '  the  dregs  of 
«  Romulus'  to  ufe  and  to  hear ;  he  has  fur- 
nifhtd  examples  of  every  fpecies  of  true  and 
falfe  wit,  even  down  to  a  quibble  and  a  pun. 
Plautus  lived  in  an  age  when  the  Romans  were 
but  juft  emerging  into  politenefs  ;  and  I  can 
not  forbear  thinking,  that  if  he  had  been  re^ 
ferved  for  the  age  of  Auguftus,  he  would  have 
produced  more  perfect  plays  than  even  the  ele 
gant  difciple  of  Menander. 

Delicacy,  fweetnefs,  and  correctnefs,  are  the 
characterises  of  Terrace.  His  polite  images 
are  all  reprefented  in  the  moft  clear  and  perfpi- 
rucus  expreflion  5  but  his  characters  are  too  ge 
neral  and  uniform,  nor  are  they  marked  with 
thpfe  difcriminating  peculiarities  that  diftin- 
guifh  one  man  from  another  ;  there  is  a  tedious 
and  difgufting  famenefs  of  incidents  in  his 
plots,  which,  as  hath  been  obferved  in  a  for 
mer  paper,  are  too  complicated  and  intricate. 
It  may  be  added,  that  he  fuperabounds  in  fo- 
liloquies  ;  and  that  nothing  can  be  more  inar 
tificial  or  improper,  than  the  manner  in  which 
he  hath  introduced  them. 

To  thefe  three  celebrated  ancients  I  venture 
to  oppofe  fmgly  the  matchlefs  Moliere,  as  the 
moft  coniummate  mafter  of  comedy  that  for 
mer  or  later  ages  have  produced,  He  was  not 
content  with  painting  cbvious  and  common 
characters,  but  fet  himfelf  clofely  to  examine 
the  numberlefs  varieties  of  human  nature  :  he 
foon  difcovered  every  difference,  however  mi 
nute  ;  and  by  a  proper  management  could  make 
it  ftriking :  his  portraits,  therefore,  though 
they  appear  to  be  new,  are  yet  difcovered 
to  be  juft.  The  Tartufre  and  the  Mifan- 
trope  are  the  moft  fmgular,  and  yet,  perhaps, 
the  moft  proper  and  perfect  characters  that 


comedy  can  reprcfent  5  and  his  Mifer  excels 
that  of  any  other  nation.  He  feems  to 
have  hit  upon  the  true  nature  of  come 
dy  ;  which  is,  to  exhibit  one  fingular  and  un 
familiar  character,  by  fuch  a  feries  of  incidents 
as  may  beft  contribute  to  mew  its  fingularities. 
All  the  circumftances  in  the  Mifantrope  tend  to 
manifeft  the  peevifh  and  captious  difguft  of  the 
hero  ;  all  the  circumftances  in  the  Tartuffe  are. 
calculated  to  fhew  the  treachery  of  an  accom- 
plifhed  hypocrite.  I  am  forry  that  no  Englifh 
writer  of  comedy  can  be  produced  as  a  rival  to 
Moliere  :  although  it  muft  be  confefied,  that 
FalftafF  and  Morofe  are  two  admirable  charac 
ters,  excellently  fnpported  and  difplayed  ;  for 
Shakefpeare  has  contrived  all  the  incidents  to 
illuftrate  the  gluttony,  lewdnefs,  cowardice, 
and  boaftfulnefs  of  the  fat  old  knight  :  and 
Johnfon  has  with  equal  art  difplayed  the  oddity 
of  a  whimfical  humourift,  who  could  endure  no 
kind  of  noife. 

Will  it  be  deemed  a  paradox  to  aflert,  that 
Congreve's  dramatic  perfons  have  no  ftriking 
and  natural  characteriftic  ?  His  Fondlewife  and 
Forefight  are  but  faint  portraits  of  common 
characters,  and  Ben  is  a  forced  and  unnatural 
caricatura.  Hs  plays  appear  not  to  be  legiti 
mate  comedies,  but  firings  of  repartees  and 
fallies  of  wit,  the  moft  poignant  and  polite* 
indeed,  but  unnatural  and  ill  placed.  The 
trite  and  trivial  character  of  a  fop  hath  ftrangely 
engrofied  the  Englifh  ftage,  and  given  an  infi- 
pid  fimilarity  to  our  beft  comic  pieces  :  origi 
nals  can  never  be  wanting  in  fuch  a  kingdom 
as  this,  where  each  man  follows  4iis  natural 
inclinations  and  propenfities,  if  our  writers 
would  really  contemplate  nature,  and  endea 
vour  to  open  thofe  mines  of  humour  which 
have  been  fo  Jong  and  fo  unaccountably  neg- 


If  we  proceed  to  confider  the  Satirifts  of 
antiquity,  I  mall  not  fcruple  to  prefer  Boi- 
leau  and  Pope  to  Horace  and  Juvenal  ;  the 
arrows  of  whofe  ridicule  are  more  fharp,  in 
proportion  as  they  are  more  polimed.  That 
reformers  mould  abound  in  obfcenities,  as  is  the 
cafe  of  the  two  Roman  poets,  is  furely  an  im 
propriety  of  the  moft  extraordinary  kind  ;  the 
courtly  Horace  alib  fometimes  finks  into  mean 
and  farcical  abufe,  as  in  the  firft  lines  of  the 
feventh  fatire  of  the  firft  book  ;  but  Boi- 
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leau  and  Pope  have  given  to  their  Satire  the 
Ceftus  of  Venus  :  their  ridicule  is  concealed 
and  oblique  ;  that  of  the  Romans  direct  and 
open.  The  tenth  fatire  of  Boileau  on  women 
is  more  bitter,  and  more  decent  and  elegant, 
than  the  fixth  of  Juvenal  on  the  fame  fubject ; 
and  Pope's  epiftle  to  Mrs.  Blount  far  excels 
them  both,  in  the  artfulnefs  and  delicacy  with 
which  it  touches  female  foibles.  I  may  add, 
that  the  imitations  of  Horace  by  Pope,  and  of 
Juvenal  by  Johnfon,  are  preferable  to  their  ori 
ginals  in  the  appofitenefs  of  their  examples,  and 
in  the  poignancy  of  their  ridicule.  Above  all, 
the  Lutrin,  the  Rape  of  the.  Lock,  the  Difpen- 
lary,  and  the  Dunciad,  cannot  be  paralleled 
by  any  works  that  the  wittieft  of  the  ancients 
can  boaft  of :  for  by  afTuming  the  form  of  the 
epopea,  they  have  acquired  a  dignity  and 
gracefulnefs,  which  all  fatires  delivered  merely 
in  the  poet's  own  perfon  muft  want,  and  with 
which  the  fatirifts  of  antiquity  were  wholly 
unacquainted  :  for  the  Batrachomuomachia  of 
Homer  cannot  be  considered  as  the  model  of 
thefe  admirable  pieces. 

Lucian  is  the  greateft  mafter  of  Burlefque 
among  the  ancients :  but  the  travels  of  Gulji- 
ver,  though  indeed  evidently  copied  from  his 
True  Hiftory,  do  as  evidently  excel  it,  Luci 
an  iets  out  with  informing  his  readers,  that  he 
is  in  jeft,  and  intends  to  ridicule  fome  of  the 
incredible  ftories  in  Crefias  and  Herodotus  : 
this  introduction  farely  enfeebles  his  fatire, 
and  defeats  his  purpofe.  The  true  hiftory  con- 
fifts  only  of  the  moft  wild,  monftrous,  and  mi 
raculous  perfons  and  accidents  :  Gulliver  has  a 
concealed  meaning,  and  his  dwarfs  and  giants 
convey  tacitly  fome  moral  or  political  inftructi- 
on.  The  Charon  or  the  Profpect  (esr-'u-xavvTs?) 
one  of  the  dialogues  of  Lucian,  has  likewife 
given  occafion  to  that  agreeable  French  fatire, 
entitled,  «  Le  Diable  Boiteaux,'  or  '  The 
'  Lame  Devil,  which  has  highly  improved  on 
its  original  by  a  greater  variety  of  characters 
and  defcripthjns,  lively  remarks,  and  intereft  . 
ing  adventures.  So  if  a  parallel  be  drawn  be 
tween  Lucian  and  Cervantes,  the  ancient  will 
ftill  appear  to  difadvantage  :  the  burlefque  of 


Lucian  principally  confifts  in  making  his  gods 
and  philofophers  fpeak  and  act  like  the  meaneft 
of  the  people ;  that  of  Cervantes  arifes  from 
the  folemn  and  important  air  with  which  the 
moft  idle  and  ridiculous  actions  are  related  j, 
and  is,  therefore,  much  more  ftriking  and  for* 
cible.  In  a  word,  Don  Quixote,  and  Its  copy 
Hudibras,  the  Splendid  Shilling,  the  Adven 
tures  of  Gil  Bias,  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  and  the 
Rehearfal,  are  pieces  of  humour  which  antiqui 
ty  cannot  equal,  much  leis  excel. 

Theophraftus  muft  yield  to  La  Bruyere  for 
his  intimate  knowledge  of  human  nature  ;  and 
the  Athenians  never  produced  a  writer  whole 
humour  was  fo  exquifue  as  that  of  Addifon, 
or  who  delineated  and  fupported  a  character 
with  fo  much  nature  and  true  pleafantry  as  that 
of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly,  It  ought,  indeed,  to 
be  remembered,  that  every  ipecies  of  wit  writ 
ten  in  diftant  times  and  dead  languages,  ap 
pears  with  many  difadvantages  to  prelent  rea 
ders,  from  their  ignorance  of  the  manners  and 
cuftoms  alluded  to  and  expofed  ;  but  the  groff- 
nefs,  the  rudenefs,  and  indelicacy  of  the  an 
cients  will,  notwithftanding,  ftifficiently  ap 
pear,  even  from  the  fentiments  of  fuch  critics 
as  Cicero  and  Qmntilian,  who  mentioned  cor 
poreal  defects  and  deformities  as  proper  objects 
of  raillery. 

It  is  now  to  be  afked,  to  what  can  we  afcribe 
this  fuperiority  of  the  moderns  in  all  the  fpe- 
cies  of  Ridicule  ?  I  anfwer,  to  the  improved 
ftate  of  converfation.  The  great  geniufes  of 
Greece  and  Rome  were  formed  during  the 
times  of  a  republican  government :  and  though 
it  be  certain  Longinus  aflerts,  that  democra 
cies  are  the  nurferies  of  true  fublimity,  yet 
monarchies  and  courts  are  more  productive  of 
politenefs.  The  arts  of  civility,  and  the  de 
cencies  of  converfation,  as  they  unite  men 
more  clofejy,  and  bring  them  more  frequently 
tpgether,  multiply  opportunities  of  obferving 
thofe  incongruities  and  abfurdities  of  behavi 
our,  on  which  Ridicule  is  founded.  The  an 
cients  had  more  Liberty  and  Serioufnefs  ,  the 
moderns  have  more  Luxury  and  Laughter. 
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Virtutilus  objlat 
Res  angujla   dotni. 


JUVENAL. 


Barely  they  rife  by  -virtue's  aid,  <who  lie 
Plunged  i/i  the  depth  of  helplefs  poverty. 


DRVDEN. 


TO    THE    ADVENTURER. 


sin, 


S  I  was  informed  by  your  bookfeller, 
upon  whom  I  called  a  f'tw  days  ago  to 
make  a  final!  pin-chafe  for  my  daughter,  and 
your  whole  work  would  be  comprifed  in  one 
hundred  and  forty  papers,  I  can  no  longer  de 
lay  to  fend  yoii  the  account  of  her  life,  which 
1  o-ave  you  fome  reafon  to  expect  when  I  related 
niy  own  [No.  86.]  This  account  fhe  gave  in 
that  dreadful  night,  the  remembrance  of  which 
{till  freezes  me  with  horror ;  the  night  in 
which  I  had  hired  her  as  a  proflitute,  and 
could  not  have  been  deterred  from  inceft,  but 
by  an  event  fo  extraordinary  that  it  was  al- 
moft  miraculous.  I  have,  indted,  frequently 
attempted  to  relate  a  ftory  which  I  can  never 
forget,  but  I  was  always  diflatisfied  with  my 
own  expreflions ;  nor  could  I  ever  produce  in 
writing  a  narrative  which  appeared  equal  to 
the  effect  that  it  wrought  upon  my  mind 
when  I  heard  it.  I  have,  therefore,  prevail 
ed  upon  the  dear  injured  girl  to  relate  it  in  her 
own  words,  which  I  mall  faithfully  tranfcribe. 

TH  E  firft  fituation  that  I  remember  was 
in  a  cellar  ;  where,  I  fuppoie,  I  had  been 
placed  by  the  parifh  officers  with  a  woman  who 
kept  a  little  dairy.  My  nurfe  was  obliged  to 
be  often  abroad,  and  I  was  then  left  to  the  care 
of  a  girl,  who  was  juft  old  enough  to  lug  me 
about  in  her  arms,  and  who,  like  other  pretty 
creatures  in  office,  knew  not  how  to  mew  her 
authority  but  by  the  abuie  of  it.  Such  was 
my  dread  of  her  power  and  refentment,  that  I 
iuflered  almoft  whatever  fhe  inflicted,  without 
complaint ;  and  when  I  w~s  fcarcely  four  years 
old,  had  learnt  fo  far  to  funnount  the  fenfe  of 
piin  and  fupprefs  my  pafHons,  that  I  "have 
liten  pinched  black  and  blue  without  wincing, 
caid  patien'ly  fuffered  her  to  impute  to  me  ma 


ny  trivial  mifchiefs  which  her  own  perverfenefg 
or  carelefTnefs  had  produced. 

This  fituation,  however,  was  not  without 
its  advantages ;  for  inftead  of  a  hard  crufl  and 
fmall  beer,  which  would  probably  have  been 
the  principal  part  of  my  fubfiftence  if  I  had 
been  placed  with  a  peribn  of  the  {lime  rank,  but 
of  a  different  employment,  I  had  always  plenty 
of  milk ;  which,  though  it  had  been  flammed 
for  cream,  was  not  four,  and  which  indeed  was 
whoiefome  food ;  upon  which  I  throve  very  faft, 
and  was  taken  notice  of  by  every  body,  for  the 
fremnefs  of  my  looks,and  the  clearnefs  of  my  (kin. 

Almoft  as  foon  as  I  could  fpeak  plain,  I  was 
fent  to  the  parifh-fchooi  to  learn  to  read  ;  and 
thought  myfelf  as  fine  in  my  blue  gown  and 
badge,  as  a  court  beauty  in  a  birth-night  fuit. 
The  miftrefs  of  the  fchool  was  the  widow  of  a 
clergyman,  whom  I  have  often  heard  her  men 
tion  with  tears,  though  he  had  been  long  dead 
when  I  firft  came  under  her  tuition,  and  left 
her  in  fuch  circumftances  as  made  her  folicit  an 
employment,  of  which  before  me  would  have 
dreaded  the  labour,  and  fcorned  the  mear.nefs. 
She  had  been  very  genteelly  educated,  and  had 
acquired  a  general  knowledge  of  literature  after 
her  marriage  ;  the  communication  of  which  en 
livened  their  hours  of  retirement,  and  afford 
ed  fuch  a  fubjccl:  of  converfation,  as  added  to 
every  other  enjoyment  the  pleafures  of  benefi  • 
cence  and  gratitude. 

There  was  fomething  in  her  manner,  which 
won  my  affe£tion  and  commanded  my  re 
verence.  I  found  her  a  parfon  v-.-y  different 
From  my  nurfe  j  and  I  watched  her  looks 
with  fuch  ardour  and  attention,  that  I  was 
fometimes  able,  young  as  I  was,  to  antici 
pate  her  commands.  It  was  natural  that 
fhe  fhould  love  the  virtue  which  fhe  had 
produced,  nor  was  it  incongruous  that  me 
fliould  reward  it.  I  perceived  with  inexpreffi-" 
ble  delight,  that  fhe  treated  me  with  psculiar 
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tcndernefs  ;  and  when  I  was  about  eight  years 
old,  fhe  offered  to  take  my  education  wholly  up 
on  herfelf,  without  putting  the  pariih  to  any  far 
ther  charge  for  my  maintenance.  Her  offer 
was  readily  accepted,  my  nurfe  was  dilcharged, 
and  I  was  taken  home  to  my  miftrefs,  who  cal 
led  me  her  little  maid,  a  name  which  I  was  am 
bitious  to  deferve,  becaufe  ihe  did  not,  like  a 
tyrant,  exaft  my  obedience  as  a  ilave,  but  like 
a  parent  invited  me  to  the  duty  of  a  child.  As 
our  family  confided  only  of  my  mLlrefs  and 
mvfelf,  except  fometimes  a  chair-woman,  we 
were  always  alone  in  the  intervals  of  bulinefs  j 
and  the  good  matron  amufed  herfelf  by  inftrucl- 
ing  me,  not  only  in  reading,  writing,  and  the 
firft  rules  of  arithmetic,  but  in  various  kinds 
of  needlework ;  and,  what  was  yet  of  more 
moment,  in  the  principles  of  virtue  and  reli 
gion,  which  in  her  life  appeared  to  be  fo 
amiable,  that  I  wanted  neither  example  nor 
motive.  She  gave  me  alfo  fome  general  no 
tions  of  the  decorum  praftifed  among  per- 
ions  of  a  higher  clafs  ;  and  I  was  thus  ac 
quainted,  while  I  was  yet  a  child,  and  in  an 
obicure  ftation,  with  feme  rudiments  of  gcod 
breeding. 

Before  I  was  fifteen,  I  began  to  afTilt  my 
benefaftrefs  in  her  employment,  and  by  fome 
plain-work  which  flie  had  procured  me,  I  fur- 
niftied  myfelf  with  decent  cloaths.  By  an  in- 
fenfible  and  fpontaneous  imitation  of  her  man 
ner,  I  had  acquired  fuch  a  carriage,  as  gained 
me  more  refpeft  in  a  yard-wide  fluff",  than  is 
often  paid  by  ftrangers  to  an  upper-fervant  in 
a  rich  filk. 

Such  was  now  the  fimplicity  anil  innocence 
of  my  life,  that  I  had  fcarce  a  wilh  unfatisfied  ; 
and  I  often  reflected  upon  my  own  happineis 
with  afenfe  of  gratitude  that  increafed  it.  But, 
alas!  this  felicity  was  fcarce  fooner  enjoyed 
than  loft:  the  good  matron,  who  was  in  the 
moft  endearing  fenfe  my  parent  and  my  friend, 
was  feized  with  a  fever,  which  in  a  few  days  put 
an  end  to  her  life,  and  left  me  alcne  in  the  world 
without  alliance  or  protection,  overwhelmed 
with  grief,  and  diftraded  with  anxiety.  The 
world,  indeed,  was  before  me  5  but  I  trembled 
to  enter  it  alone.  I  knew  no  art  by  which  I 
could  fubfift  myfelf ;  and  I  was  unwilling  to  be 
condemned  to  a  ftate  of  fervitude,  in  which 
no  fuch  art  could  be  learned.  I  therefore  ap- 
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plied  sgain  to  the  officers  of  the  pariih,  who, 
as  a  teftimony  of  refpecl  to  my  patroncfs, 
condefcended  ftill  to  confider  me  as  their  charge, 
and  with  the  ufual  fum  bound  me  apprentice 
to  a  mantua-makerj.  whofe  bufinefs,  of  which 
indeed  fhc  hnd  but  little,  was  among  perfonx 
that  were  fomethir.g  below  the  middle  clals,  and 
who,  as  I  verily  believe,  had  applied  to  the 
church-wardens  for  an  apprentice,  only  that 
(he  might  filence  the  number  of  petty  duns,  and 
obtain  new  credit  with  the  money  that  is  given 
as  a  confideration  fjr  neceflary  cloaths. 

The  dwelling  of -my  new  miftrefs  was  two 
back,  rooms  in  a  dirty  ftreet  near  the  Seven 
Dials.  She  received  me,  however,  with  great 
appearance  of  kindnefs ;  we  breakfafted,  dined, 
and  fupped  together ;  and  though  I  could  nor 
but  regret  the  alteration  of  my  condition,  yet 
I  comforted  myfelf  with  reflecting,  that  in  a 
few  years  I  mould  be  miftrefs  of  my  trade  by 
which  I  might  become  independent,  and  live 
in  a  manner  more  agreeable  to  my  inclinations. 
But  my  indentures  were  no  fooner  figned,  than 
I  fuffered  a  new  change  of  foitune.  The  firft 
Hep  my  miftrefs  took  was  to  turn  away  her 
maid,  a  poor  flave  who  was  covered  only  with 
rags  and  dirt,  and  whofe  ill  qualities  I  foolifh- 
ly  thought  were  the  only  caufe  of  her  ill  treat 
ment.  I  was  now  compelled  to  light  fires,  go 
of  errands,  warn  linen,  and  drefs  vicluals,  and, 
in  fliort  to  do  every  kind  of  houmold  drudgery, 
and  to  fit  up  half  the  night,  that  the  taflc  of 
hemming  and  running  feams,  which  had  been 
afligned  me  might  be  performed. 

Though  I  fuffered  all  this  without  murmur 
or  complaint,  yet  I  became  penfive  and  melan 
choly  ;  the  tears  would  often  fteal  filently  from 
my  eyes,  and  my  mind  was  fometimes  fo  ab- 
ftrafttd  in  the  contemplation  of  my  mifery,  thar 
I  did  not  hear  what  was  faid  to  me.  But  my 
fenfibility  produced  refentment,  inftead  of 
pity ;  my  melancholy  drew  upon  me  the  re 
proach  of  fullennefs  ;  I  was  ftormed  at  for  fpoil- 
ing  my  work  with  Ihivding  I  knew  not  why, 
and  threatened  that  it  mould  not  long  be  with 
out  caufe ;  a  menace  which  was  genei  ally  exe 
cuted  the  moment  it  was  uttered  ;  my  arms  aiv.l 
neck  continually  bore  the  marks  of  the  yard, 
and  I  was  in  every  refpeft  treated  with  the 
moft  brutal  unkindnefs. 

In  the  meau  time,  however,  I  applied  raj- 
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felf  to  learn  the  bufinefs  as  my  laft  refource, 
and  the  only  foundation  of  my  hope.  My  di 
ligence  and  affiduity  atoned  for  the  want  of  in- 
ftruftion  ;  and  it  might  have  been  truly  faid, 

-that  I  ftole  the  knowledge  which  my  miftrefs 
had  engaged  to  communicate.  As  I  had  a 
tafte  for  drefs,  I  recommended  myfelf  to  the 
beft  cuftomers,  and  frequently  correfted  a  fault 
of  which  they  complained,  and  which  my  mif 
trefs  was  not  able  to  difcover.  The  counte 
nance  and  courtefy  which  this  gained,  though 
it  encouraged  my  hope  of  the  future,  yet  it 
made  the  prefent  lefs  tolerable.  My  tyrant 
treated  me  with  yet  more  inhumanity,  and  my 
fufferings  were  fo  greatj  that  I  frequently  me 
ditated  an  efcape,  though  I  knew  not  whither 
to  go,  and  though  I  forefaw  that  the  moment 
I  became  a  fugitive,  1  fhould  forfeit  all  my  in- 
tereft,  juftify  every  complaint,  and  incur  adif- 
grace  which  I  could  never  obliterate. 

I  had  now  groaned  under  the  moft  cruel  op- 
preffion  fomething  more  than  four  years;  the 
cloaths  which  had  been  the  purchafe  of  my 
own  money  I  had  worn  out,  and  my  miftrefs 
thought  it  her  intereft  not  to  furnim  me  with 
any  better  than  would  juft  ferve  me  to  go  out 
on  her  errands,  and  follow  her  with  a  bundle. 
But  as  fo  much  of  my  time  was  paft,  I  thought 

'  it  highly  reafonable,  and  indeed  neceflary,  that 
I  mould  make  a  more  decent  appearance,  that 
I  mould  attend  the  cuftomers,  take  their  cr- 
ders  and  their  meafure,  at  Icaft  fit  on  the  work. 
After  much  premeditation,  and  many  attempts, 


I  at  length  furmounted  my  fears ;  and  in  fuch 
terms  and  manner  as  I  thought  leaft  likely  to 
give  offence,  I  entreated  that  I  might  have 
fuch  cloaths  as  would  anfwer  the  purpofe,  and 
propofed  to  work  fo  many  hours  extraordinary 
as  would  produce  the  money  they  mould  coft. 
But  this  requeft,  however  modeft,  was  anfwer- 
ed  only  with  reproaches  and  infult.  I  wanted, 
forfooth,  to  be  a  gentlewoman :  yes,  I  mould 
be  equipped  to  fet  up  for  myfelf.  This  Ihe 
might  have  expecled  from  taking  a  beggar 
from  the  parim  :  but  I  mould  fee  that  me 
knew  how  to  mortify  my  pride,  and  difappoint 
my  cunning.  I  was  at  once  grieved  and  an 
gered  at  this  treatment ;  and  I  believe*  for  the 
firft  time,  exprefled  myfelf  with  fome  indig- 
*nation  and  refentment.  My  refentment,  how 
ever,  me  treated  with  derifion  and  Contempt* 
as  an  impotent  attempt  to  throw  off  her  au 
thority  ;  and  declaring  that  (he  would  foou 
mew  me  who  was  miftrefs,  me  ftruck  me  fo 
violent  a  blow,  that  I  fell  from  my  ehair. 
Whether  me  was  frighted  at  my  fall,  or  whe 
ther  me  fufpefted  I  mould  alarm  the  houfe, 
me  did  not  repeat  her  blow>  but  contented 
herfelf  with  reviling  the  poverty  and  wretch- 
ednefs  which  me  laboured  to  perpetuate. 

I  burft  into  tears  of  anguifh  and  refentment, 
and  made  no  reply  ;  but  from  this  moment  my 
hatred  became  irreconcileable,  and  I  fecretly  de 
termined  at  all  events  to  efcape  from  a  flavery, 
which  I  accufed  myfelf  for  having  already  en 
dured  too  long* 
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Latet  anguis  in  herba.  VIRC. 

Beneath  the  grafs  concealed   a  fefpent  lies. 


IT  happened  that  the  next  morning  I  was 
fent  with  fome  work  as  far  as  Chelfea  :  it 
was  about  the  middle  of  May.  Upon  me,  who 
had  long  toiled  in  the  finoke  and  darknefs  of 
London,  and  had  feen  the  fun-fhine  only  upon 
a  chimney  or  a  wall,  the  fremnefs  of  the  air, 
the  verdure  of  the  fields,  and  the  fongs  of  the 
birds,  had  the  power  of  enchantment.  [  could 
not  forbear  lingering  in  my  walk :  and  every 
moment  of  delay  made  me  the  lefs  willing  to  re 
turn  ;  not  indeed  by  increafmg  my  enjoyment,but 


my  fear :  I  was  tenacious  of  the  preferit,  becaufe1 
I  dreaded  the  future ;  and  increafed  the  evil  which 
I  approached  at  every  ftep,  by  a  vain  attempt 
to  retain  and  poflefs  that  which  at  every  ftep  I 
was  leaving  behind.  I  found,  that  not  to  look 
forward  with  hope,  was  not  to  look  round  with 
pleafure  ;  and  yet  I  ftill  loitered  away  the  hours 
which  I  could  not  enjoy,  and  returned  in  a 
ftate  of  anxious  irrefolution,  ftill  taking  the 
way  home,  becaufe  I  knew  not  where  elfe  tw 
go,  but  ftill  neglecting  the  fpeed  which  alone 
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could  make  ho:n£  left,  dreadful.  My  torment 
encreafed  as  my  walk  became  (horter ;  and 
v.-hen  I  had  returned  as  far  as  the  lower  end 
of  the  Mall  in  St.  James's  Park,  I  was  quite 
overwhelmed  with  regret  and  defpair ;  and, 
fit  ting  down  on  one  of  the  benches,  I  burft  into 
tears. 

As  my  mind  was  wholly  employed  on  my 
diftrels,  and  my  aprcn  held  up  to  my  eyes,  it 
was  feme  time  before  I  difcovered  an  elderly 
lady  who  had  fat  down  by  me.  The  moment 
I  faw  her,  fuch  is  the  force  of  habit,  all 
thoughts  of  my  own  wretchednefs  gave  way  to 
a  fenie  of  indecorum ;  and  as  me  appeared  by 
her  drefs  to  be  a  perfon  in  whofe  company  it 
was  prefumption  in  me  to  fit,  I  ftarted  up  in 
great  confufion,  and  would  have  left  the  feat. 
This,  however,  me  would  not  fuffer;  but  tak 
ing  hold  of  my  gown,  and  gently  drawing  me 
back,  addreffed  me  with  an  accent  of  tender- 
nefs,  and  foothed  me  with  pity  before  (he 
knew  my  dillrefs.  It  was  fo  long  fince  I  had 
heard  the  voice  of  kindnefs,  that  my  heart 
melted  as  fhe  fpoke  with  gratitude  and  joy.  I 
told  her  all  my  ftory  ;  to  which  me  liftened 
with  great  attention,  and  often  gazed  ftedfaft- 
ly  in  my  face.  When  my  narrative  was  ended, 
fhe  told  me,  that  the  manner  in  which  I  had 
related  it  was  alone  fufficient  to  convince  her 
that  it  was  true ;  that  there  was  an  air  of  fim- 
plicity  and  fincerity  about  me,  which  had  pre 
judiced  her  in  my  favour  as  foon  as  flic  faw 
me  ;  and  that,  therefore,  (lie  was  determined 
to  take  me  home ;  that  I  mould  Jive  with  her 
till  fhe  had  eftablifhed  me  in  bufinefs,  which 
fhe  could  eafily  do  by  recommending  me  to  her 
acquaintance  ;  and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  me 
would  take  care  to  prevent  my  miftrefs  from 
being  troublefome. 

It  is  impoflible  to  exprefs  the  tranfport  that 
I  felt  at  this  unexpected  deliverance.  I  was 
utterly  unacquainted  with  the  artifices  of  thole 
who  are  hackneyed  in  the  ways  of  vice  ;  and 
the  remembrance  of  the  difmterefted  kindnefs 
of  my  firft  friend,  by  whom  I  had  been  brought 
up,  camefrefh  into  my  mind:  I  therefore  indulg 
ed  the  hope  of  having  found  fuch  another  with 
out  fcruple;  and  uttering  fome  incoherent  expref- 
fions  of  gratitude,  which  was  too  great  to  be 
formed  into  compliment,  I  accepted  the  offer, 
and  followed  my  conduclrefs  home.  Thehoufe 
was  fuch  as  I  had  never  entered  before ;  the 
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rooms  were  fpaciou?,  and  ihe  furniture  elegant. 
I  looked  round  with  wonder  ;  and  biufhing  with 
a  fenfe  of  my  own  meannefs,  would  hnve  folio  .v- 
ed  the  fervant  who  opened  the  door  into  the 
kitchen,  but  her  millrefs  prevented  me.  She 
faw  my  confufion  ;  and,  encouraging  me  with  a 
fmile,  took  me  up  ftairs  into  a  kind  of  drefling- 
room,  where  fhe  immediately  furniflied  me  with 
clean  fhoes  r.nd  (lockings,  a  cap,  handkerchief, 
ruffles,  and  apron,  and  a  night-gown  of  genteel 
Irifh  fluff,  which  had  not  been  much  worn, 
though  it  was  fpotted  and  ftained  in  many 
places  :  they  belonged,  (lie  faid,  to  her  coufui, 
a  young  lady  for  whom  (he  intended  to  pro 
vide  ;  and  infifted  upon  my  putting  them  on, 
that  I  might-fit  down  with  her  family  at  din 
ner;  '  For,'  faid  (he,  '  I  have  no  acquaintance 
f  to  whom  I  could  recommend  a  mantua-maker 
'  that  I  kept  in  my  kitchen.' 

I  perceived  that  (he  watched  me  with  great 
attention  while  I  was  drefiing,  and  feemed  to 
be  greatly  delighted  with  the  alteration  in  my 
appearance  when  I  had  done.  '  I  fee,'  faid 
(lie,  <  that  you  was  made  for  a  gentlewoman  ; 
'  and  a  gentlewoman  you  (hall  be,  or  it  (hall 
'  be  your  own  fault.'  I  could  only  curtfey  in  an- 
fvver  to  this  compliment,  but  notwith  (land  ing 
the  appearance  of  diffidence  and  modefty  in  the 
blulh  which  I  felt  burn  upon  my  cheek,  yet  my 
heart  fecretly  exulted  in  a  proud  confidence  that 
it  was  true.  When  I  came  down  ftr.irs,  I  was 
introduced  by  my  patronefs  (who  had  tojd  me 
that  hei  name  was  Wellwood)  to  the  young  ladv 
her  coufm,  and  three  others  ;  to  whom,  foon  after 
we  were  feated,  (he  related  my  ftory,  intermix 
ing  much  inve&ive  againft  my  miftrefs,  and 
much  flattery  to  me  ;  with  neither  of  which, 
if  the  truth  be  confeffed,  I  was'  much  dif- 
pleafed. 

After  dinner,  as  I  underftood  that  company 
was  expected,  I  entreated  leave  to  retire,  and 
was  (hewn  up  ftairs  into  a  (mall  chamber  very 
neatly  furnimed,  which  I  was  defired  to  conli- 
der  as  my  own.  As  the  company  (laid  till  it 
was  very  late,  I  drank  tea  anil  Cupped  alone, 
one  of  the  fervants  being  ordered  to  attend 
me. 

The  next  morning,  when  I  came  down  (lairs 
to  breakfaft,  Mrs.  Wellwood  prefented  me  with 
a  piece  of  printed  cotton  fufficient  for  a  faccjue 
and  coat,  and  about  twelve  yards  of  (light  Ink 
for  a  night-gown,  which,  (lie  faid,  I  fhould  ' 
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make  up  myffclf  as  a,  fpecimen  of  my  (kill.  I 
attempted  to  excufe  myfelf  from  accepting  this 
benefaclien,  with  much  hefitation  andconfufi- 
onj  hut  I  was  commanded  with  a  kind  fVown, 
and  in  a  peremptory  tone,  to  be  filent,  I  was 
told,  that,  when  bufmefs  came  in,  I  mould 
pay  all  my  debts  ;  that  in  the  mean  time,  I 
ihould  be  felicitous  oniy  to  fet  up  ;  and  that  a 
change  of  genteel  apparel  might  be  confider  - 
pd  as  my  (lock  in  trade,  fmce  without  it  my 
bufmefs  could  neither  be  procured  nor  tranf- 
afted. 

To  work,  therefore,  I  went ;  my  cloaths 
were  made  and  worn ;  many  encomiums  were 
lavifhed  upon  my  dexterity  and  my  perion  ; 
and  thus  I  was  entangled  in  the  fnare  that  had 
been  laid  for  me,  before  I  had  difcovered  my 
ganger.  I  had  contracted  debts  which  it  was 
impoflible  I  mould,  pay  ;  the  power  of  the  law 
Could  now  be  applied  to  effe£t  the  purpofes  of 
guilt  ;  and  my  creditor  could  urge  me  to  her 
purpofe  both  by  hope  and  fear, 

I  had  now  been  near  a  month  in  my  new 
lodging  ;  and  great  care  had  hitherto  been  taken 
to  conceal  whatever  might  mock  my  modelty, 
or  acquaint  me  with  the  danger  of  my  fituation. 
Some  incidents,  however,  notwithftanding  this 
caution,  had  fallen  under  my  notice,  that  might 
well  have  alarmed  me  j  but  as.  thofe  who  are 
•waking  from  a  pleafing  dream  (hut  their  eyes 
againit  the  light,  and  endeavour  to  prolong  the 
deluiion  by  (lumbering  again,  I  checked  my 
iufpicions  the  moment  they  rofe,  as,  if  danger 
that  was  not  known  would  not  exift ;  without 
f  onfidering  that  encjuiry  aione  could  confirm  the 
good,  and  enable  me  to  efcspe  the  evil. 

The  houfe  was  often  filled  with  company, 
which  divided  into  fcparate  rooms  5  the  vifits 
xvere  frequently  continued  till  midnight,  and 
1'ometimes  till  morning;  I  had,  however,  al- 
\vays  delired  leave  to  retire,  which  had  hitherto 
been  permitted,  though  not  without  reluctance  ; 
but  at  length  I  was  preffed  to  make  tea,  with 
an  importunity  that  J  cpuld  not  refift.  The 
company  was  very  gay,  and  fome  familiarities 
puffed  between  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  which 
thiew  ine  into  confuiion  and  covered  me  with 
blumes  ;  yet  I  was  ftill  zealous  to  impofe  upon 
myfelf,  and,  therefore,  was  contented  with  the 
tuppofition,  that  they  were  liberties  allowed 
among  peribns  of  fafhion,  many  of  wliofe  polite 


levities  I  had  heard  defcribed  and  cenfured  by 
the  dear  monitor  of  my  youth,  to  whom  I  ow 
ed  all  my  virtue   and  all   my  knowledge.     I 
could   not,  however,  reflect  without  folicitude 
and  anxiety,  that  fmce  the  firft  week  of  my  ar 
rival  I  had  heard  no  more  of  my  bufmefs.     I 
had,  indeed,    frequently  ventured  to   mention 
it ;  and  ftill  hoped,  that  when  my  patronefs  had 
procured  a  little   fet   of  cuftomers  among  hor 
friends,  I  mould  be  permitted  to  venture  into 
a  room  of  my  own  5  for  I  could  not  think  of 
carrying  it  on  where  it  would  degrade  my  be- 
nefa&refs,  of  whom   it  could  not  without  an 
affront  be  laid,  that  (he  let  lodgings  to  aman- 
tua-maker;  nor  could  I  without  indecorum  dif- 
tribute  directions  where  I  was  to  be  found,  till 
I  had  removed  to  another  houfe.     But  when 
ever  I  introduced  this  fubjeft  of  converfation, 
I  was  either  rallied  for  my  gravity,  or 'gently 
reproached  with  pride,  as  impatient  of  obliga 
tion  ;  fometimes  I  was  told  with  an  air  of  mer 
riment,  that  my  bufmefs   mould  be  pleafure  ; 
and  fometimes  I  was  entertained  with  amorous 
ftories,  and  excited  by  licentious  and  flattered 
defcriptions,   to  a  reli/h  of  luxurious   idlenefs 
and  expensive  amufements.     Jn  (hort,  my  fuf- 
picions  gradually  increafed;  and  my  fears  grew 
llronger,  till  my  dream  was  at  an  end,  and  I 
could  (lumber  no  more.     The  terror  that  feiz- 
ed  me  when  I  could  no  longer  doubt  into  whst 
hands  I  had  fallen,  is  not  to  be  expreffed,  nor, 
indeed,  could  it  be  concealed :  the  effecl  which 
it  produced   in   my  afpeft   and  behaviour,  af 
forded  the  wretch  who  attempted  to  feduce  me 
no  profpecl  of  fuccefs  j  and  as  (he  defpaired  of 
exciting  me  by  love   of  pleafure  to  voluntary 
guilt,  (he  determined  to  effecl  her  purpofe  by 
furprize,  and  drive  me  into  her   toils  by  def- 
peration. 

It  was  not  lefs  my  misfortune  than  reproach, 
that  I  did  not  immediately  quit  a,  pjace,  in 
which  I  knew  myfelf  devoted  to  deitruclion. 
Thisi  indeed,  Mrs.  Wellwood  was  very  aflidu- 
ous  to  prevent :  the  morning  after  I  had  difco 
vered  her  purpofe,  the  talk  about  inj  bufinefs, 
was  renewed  j  and  as  foon  as  we  had  hreakfaft  - 
ed,  fhe  took  me  out  in  a  hackney  coach,  under 
pretence  of  procuring  me  a  lodging ;  but  (lie 
had  ftill  fome  plaufible  objection  againft  all  that 
we  law.  Thus  (he  contrived  to  bufy  my  mind^ 
and  keep  me  with  her  the  greatest  part  o/ 
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the  day;  at  three  we  returned  to  dinner,  and  evening,  being  uncommonly  drowfy,  t 
paffed  the"  afternoon  without  company.  I  went  to  bed  near  two  hours  fooner  than 
drank  tea  with  the  family  ;  and  in  the  uiual. 

No.  CXXXVI.    SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  23,  1754, 

Quis  talia  farido 
T'emperet  a  lachrymis?  VIRG. 

And  who  can  hear  this  tale  ewitfiout  a  tear  ? 


*•  ]j '"« O  the  tranfacYions  of  this  night  I  was  not 
JL  confcious  ;  but  what  they  had  been,  the 
circumltances  of  the  morning  left  me  no  room 
to  doubt.  I  difcovered  with  aftonifhment,  in 
dignation,  and  defpair,  which  for  a  time  fu- 
fpended  all  my  faculties)  that  I  had  fuffered 
irreparable  injury  in  a  ftate  of  infenfibility ;  not 
ib  much  to  gratify  the  wretch  by  whom  I  had 
been  abufed,  as  that  I  might  with  lefs  fcruple 
admit  another,  and  by  reflecting  that  it  was 
importable  to  recover  what  I  had  loft,  be 
come  carelefs  of  all  that  remained;  Many 
artifices  were  ufed  to  foothe  me ;  and  when 
thefe  were  found  to  be  ineffectual,  attempts 
were  made  to  intimidate  me  with  mena 
ces.  I  knew  not  exactly  what  pafled  in 
the  firft  fury  of  my  diftraftion,  but  at  length 
it  quite  exhaufted  me.  In  the  evening,  be 
ing  calm  through  mere  languor  and  debi- 
lity$  and  no  precaution  having  been  taken 
to  detain  me,  becaufe  I  was  not  thought  able 
to  efcape,  I  found  means  to  fteal  down  ftairs, 
and  got  into  the  ftreet  without  being  miffed. 
Wretched  as  I  was,  I  felt  fome  emotions  of 
joy  when  I  firft  found  myfelf  at  liberty  j 
though  it  was  no  better  than  the  liberty  of 
an  exile  in  a  defart,  where  having efcaped  from 
the  dungeon  and  the  wheel,  he  muft  yet;  with 
out  a  miracle,  be  deftroyed  by  favages  or  hun 
ger.  It  was  not  long,  indeed,  before  I  re 
flected;  that  I  knew  no  houfe  that  would  re 
ceive  me;  and  that  I  had  no  money  in  my 
pocket.  I  had  not,  however,  the  leaft  incli* 
nation  to  go  back.  I  fometimes  thought  of 
returning  to  my  old  miftrefsj  the  mantua- 
maker  ;  but  the  moment  I  began  to  anticipate 
the  malicious  inference  fhe  would  draw  from 
my  abfence  and  appearance;  and  her  triumph 
in  the  mournful  neceffity  that  urged  me  to  re 
turn,  I  determined  rather  to  fufter  any  other 
evil  that  could  befal  me, 


Thus  deftitute  and  forlorn,  feeble  and  difp't- 
rited,  I  continued  to  creep  along  till  the  fllopS 
weremut,  and  the  deferted  ftreets  became  filent. 
The  bufy  crowds,  which  had  almoft  borne  me 
before  themj  were  now  diffipated ;  and  every 
one  was  retired  home;  except  a  few  wretched 
outcafts  like  myfelf,  who  were  either  huddled 
together  in  a  corner;  or  ftrolling  about  not 
knowing  whither  they  went.  'It  is  not  eafy  to 
conceive  the  anguifh  with  which  I  reflected  on 
my  condition;  and,  perhaps  j  it  would  fcarcely 
have  been  thought  poffible<  that  a  perfon  who 
was  not  a  fugitive  from  juftice;  nor  an  enemy 
to  labour;  could  be  thus  deftitute  even  of  the 
little  that  is  effential  to  life,  and  in  danger  of 
perifliing  for  want  in  the  midft  of  a  populous 
city,  abounding  with  accommodations  for  every 
rank,  from  the  peer  to  the  beggar.  Such; 
however,  was  my  lot;  I  found  myfelf  com 
pelled  by  neceffity  to  pafs  the  night  in  the 
ftreets,  without  hope  of  parting  the  next  in  any 
other  place;  or,  indeed,  of  procuring  food  to 
fupport  me  till  it  arrived;  I  had  now  failed 
the  whek  day  5  my  languor  increafed  every 
moment;  I  was  weary  and  fainting;  my  face 
•was  covered  with  a  cold  fweat,  and  my  legs 
trembled  under  me  :  but  I  did  not  dare  to  lit 
down;  or  walk  twice  along  the  fame  ftfeet,  lelt 
I  mould  have  been  feized  by  the  watch;  or  in- 
fulted  by  fome  voluntary  TagaBdrid  in  the  rage 
or  wantonnefs  of  drunkehriefs  or  luft.  I  knew 
not,  indeed;  well  htfv?  to'  vary  my  walk ;  buc 
imagined  that*  upoii  the  whole,  I  fliould  be  - 
more  iafe  in  the  city;  than  among  the  brothels 
in  the  Strand,  or  in  ftreets  which  being  lef* 
frequented  are  lefs  carefully  watched :  for 
though  I  fcarce  ventured  to  confider  the  law  as 
my  friend,  yet  I  was  more  afraid  of  thofe  who 
mould  attempt  to  break  the  peace;  than  tho/e 
who  were  appointed  to  keep  it.  I  went  for- 
therefore,  as  well  as  I  was  able>  and 
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pafled  through  St.  Paul's  Church-yard  as  the 
clock  {truck,  one ;  but  luch  was  my  misfor 
tune,  that  the  calamity  which  I  dreaded  over 
took  me  in  the  very  place  to  which  I  had  fled 
to  avoid  it.  Juft  as  I  was  croflittg  at  the  cor 
ner  into  Cheapfide,  I  was  laid  hold  on  by  a 
man  not  meanly  drefled,  who  would  have  hur 
ried  me  down  toward  the  Old  Change.  I  knew 
not  what  he  faicl,  but  I  ftrove  to  difengage  my- 
ielf  from  him  without  making  any  reply  :  my 
ftruggles,  indeed,  were  weak  ;  and  the  man 
(till  keeping  his  hold,  and  perhaps  miftaking  the 
fe'jblenefs  of  my  refinance  for  fome  inclination 
to  comply,  proceeded  to  indecencies,  for  which 
I  ftruck  him  with  the  fudden  force  that  was 
iupplied  by  rage  and  indignation}  but  my 
whole  ftrength  was  exhaullcd  in  the  blow, 
which  the  brute  inftantly  returned,  and  repeat 
ed  till  I  fell.  Inftinct  is  ftiil  ready  in  the  de- 

•  fence  cf  life,  however  wretched ;  and  though 
the  moment  before  I  had  wifhed  to  die,  yet  in 
this  diftrefs  I  fpontaneoufly  cried  out  for  he^p» 
My  voice  was  heard  by  a  watchman,  who  im 
mediately  ran  towards  me;  and,  finding  me 
upon  the  ground,  lifted  up  his  lantern,  and  ex- 
a.nir.ed  me  with  an  attention,  which  made  me 
reflect  with  great  confuiion  upon  the  diibrdcr 

"of  my  drefs,  which  before  had  not  once  occur 
red  to  my  thoughts  :  my  hair  hung  looi'tly 
about  my  flioulders,  my  itays  were  but  half- 
heed,  and  the  reft  of  my  cloaths  were  cr.re- 
lefsly  thrown  on  in  the  tumult  and  detraction 
cf  mind,  which  prevented  my  attending  to  tri 
vial  circumftances  when  I  made  my  elcape  from 
Wellwocd's.  My  general  appearance,  and  the 
condition  in  which  I  was  found,  convinced  the 
watchman  that  I  was  a  drolling  proftitute  ;  and 
finding  that  I  was  not  able  to  rife  without  af- 
fiitance,  he  alfo  concluded  that  I  was  drunk  ; 
he,  therefore,  fet  down  his  lantern,  and  calling 
his  comrade  to  a  ill  ft  him,  they  lifted  me  up. 
As  my  voice  wr.s  faltering,  my  locks  wild,  and 
my  whole  frame  fo  feeble  that  I  tottered  as  I 
flood,  the  man  was  confirmed  in  his  firft  opi 
nion  ;  and  feeing  my  face  bloody,  and  my  eyes 
fwelled,  he  told  me  with  a  fneer,  that  to  fe- 
cure  me  from  farther  ill  treatment,  he  would 
provide  a  lodging  for  me  till  the  morning ;  and 
accordingly  they  dragged  me  between  them  to 
the  Compter,  without  any  regard  O  my  en 
treaties  or  diftiefs. 
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I  pnffcd  the  night  in  agonies,  upon  which 
even  now  I  fluidder  to  look  back;  and  in  the 
morning  I  was  carried  before  a  magiftrate. 
The  watchman  gave  an  account  of  his  having 
found  me  very  drunk,  crying  out  murder,  and 
breeding  a  riot  in  the  ftreet  at  one  o'clock  in 
the  morning:  I  was  icarcely  yet  fober,  hefaid, 
as  his  worfliip  might  fee,  and  had  been 
pretty  handfomely  beaten ;  but  he  fuppofed 
it  was  for  an  unfuccefsful  attempt  to  pick 
a  pocket,  at  which  I  muft  have  been  very 
dextrous  indeed,  to  have  fucceeded  in  that 
condition. 

This  account,  however  injurious,  was  great 
ly  confirmed  by  my  appearance  :  I  was  almoft 
covered  with  kennel  dirt,  my  face  was.  difco- 
loured,  my  fpeech  was  inarticulate,  and  I  was 
fo  oppreffed  with  faintnefs  and  terror,  that  I 
could  not  ftand  without  a  fupporr.  The  ma 
giftrate,  however,  with  great  kindnefs,  called 
upon  me  to  make  my  defence,  which  I  attempt 
ed  by  relating  the  truth :  but  the  ttory  was 
told  with  fo  much  hefitation,  and  was  in  itfelf 
fo  wild  and  improbable,  fo  like  the  inartificial 
tales  that  are  haftily  formed  as  an  apology  for 
detected  guilt,  that  it  could  not  be  believed  ; 
and  I  was  told,  that  except  I  could  fupport  my 
character  by  f^rne  credible  witnefs,  I  mould  be 
committed  to  Bridewell. 

I  was  thunderitruck  at  this  menace;  and 
had  formed  ideas  fo  dreadful  of  the  place  to 
which  I  was  to  be  fent,  that  my  dungeon  at 
the  mantua-maker's  became  a  palace  in  the  ccnr- 
parifon  ;  and  to  return  thither,  with  whatever 
diiadvantages,  was  now  the  utmoft  object  of 
my  hope.  I,  therefore,  defired  that  my  mif- 
trefs  might  be  fent  for,  and  flattered  myfelf 
that  me  would  at  leaft  take  me  out  of  the  houfe 
of  correction,  if  it  were  only  for  the  pleafure 
of  tormenting  me  herfelf. 

In  about  two  hours  the  meflenger  returned, 
aad  with  him  my  tyrant,  who  eyed  me  with 
fuch  malicious  pleaiiire,  that  my  hopes  failed 
me  the  moment  I  faw  her,  and  I  almoft  re 
pented  that  (he  was  come.  She  was,  I  be 
lieve,  glad  of  an  opportunity  effectually  to 
prevent  my  obtaining  any  part  of  her  bu- 
fmefs,  which  (he  had  fome  reafon  to  fear ; 
and,  therefore,  told  the  juftice  who  exa 
mined  her,  that  flie  had  taken  me  a  beg 
gar  ffiOT  the  parifh  four  years  ago,  and 
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taught  me  her  trade  ;  but  that  I  had  been  al 
ways  fullen,  mifchievcus,  and  idle;  that  it  was 
more  than  a  month  fir.ce  I  had  clandestinely 
left  her  fervice,  in  decent  and  modcft  apparel 
fitting  my  condition  ;  and  that  flie  would  leave 
his  wei  ftiip  to  judge,  whether  I  came  honeftly 
by  the  tawdry  rags  which  I  had  on  my  back. 
This  account,  however  correfpondent  with  r,;y 
own,  ferved  only  to  confirm  thofs  facls 
which  condemned  me :  it  appeared  incon- 
teftably,  that  I  had  deferred  my  fervice ;  and 
been  debauched  in  a  l-rothel,  where  I  had 
been  furniihed  with  cloaths,  and  continued 
more  than  a  month.  That  I  had  been 
ignorant  of  my  fituation,  proftituted  without 
my  confent,  and  at  laft  had  efcaped  to  avoid 
farther  injury,  appeared  to  be  fictitious  circum  • 
ftances,  invented  to  palliate  my  offence  :  the 
perfon  whom  I  had  acculed  lived  in  another 
county  ;  and  it  was  neceffary,  for  the  prefent, 
to  .bring  the  matter  to  a  flier  t  iffue  :  my  mif- 
trefs,  therefore,  was  alked,  whether  flie  would 
receive  me  again,  upon  my  promife  of  good 
behaviour  ;  and  upon  her  peremptory  reiufal, 
n.y  mittimus  was  made  out,  and  I  was  com 
mitted  to  hard  labour.  The  clerk,  however, 
was  ordered  to  take  a  memorandum  cf  my 
charge  againft  Wellwood,  and  I  was  tcl.l  that 
enquiry  fhould  be  made  about  her. 

After  I  had  been  confined  about  a  week,  a 
note  was  brought  me  without  date  or  name,  in 
which  I  was  told,  that  my  malice  againir.  thofe 
who  would  have  been  my  benefactors  was  clif- 
appointed  ;  that  if  I  would  return  to  them,  my 
ttilcharge  mould  be  procured,  and  I  mould  ftill 
be  kindly  received  j  but  thr.t  if  I  ptrililc-d  in 
my  ingratitude,  it  mould  not  be  unrevenged. 
From  this  note,  I  conjeclured,  that  Wellwood 
had  found  means  to  flop  an  enquiry  into  her 
conduct,  which  (he  difcovered  to  have  been  be* 
;gun  upon  my  infonnaticn,  and  had  thus  learnt 
where  I  was  to  be  found  :  I  therefore  returned 
no  anfwer,  but  that  I  was  contented  with  my 
fituation,  and  prepared  to  fuffer  whatever  Pro 
vidence  fhould  appoint. 

During  my  confinement,  I  was  not  treated 
"with  great  feverity  ;  and  at  the  next  court,  as 
no  particular  crime  was  alledged  againft  me,  I 
was  ordered  to  be  difcharged.  As  my  cha 
racter  was  now  irretrievably  loft,  as  I  had  no 
friend  who  would  afford  me  fheltcr,  ncr  any 
bulincfs  to  which  I  conld  apply,  I  hud  HJ  proi- 


pe£t  but  again  to   wander   about  the    (beets, 
without  lodging  and  without  food.      I  there 
fore  entreated,  that  the  officers  of  the  parifh  to 
which  I  belonged,  might  be  ordered  to  receive 
me  into  the  wcrk-houie,  til!  they  could  get  me 
a    fervice,    or  find  me  fome  employment  by 
which  my  labour  would  procure  me  a  fubfiftence. 
This  rcqueft,  fo  reafcnable,  and  fo  uncommon, 
was  much  commended,  and  immediately  grant 
ed  ;    but  as  I  was  going  out  at  the  gate  with 
my  pafs  in  my  hand,  I  was  met  by  a  bailiff, 
with  an   emifTary  of  Wellwood's,  and  arrefted 
for  u  debt  of  twenty  pounds.     As  it  was  no 
more  in  my  power  to  procure  bail,  than  to  pay 
the  money,  I  was  immediately  dragged  to  New 
gate.     It  was  Icon  kno\vn  that  I  had  not  a 
farthing  in  my  pocket,  and  that  no  money  ei 
ther  for  fees  or  accommodations  could  be  expect 
ed  ;    I  was,  therefore,  turned  over  to  a  place 
called  the  Common- fide,  among  the  moft  pro.- 
fligate  cf  human  beings.     In  Bridewell,  in 
deed,    my  affociates   were  wicked  j    but  they 
were  over-awed  by  the  prefence  of  their  talk- 
mafter,    and  r'eftrained  from  iicentioufaefs  by- 
perpetual  labour  :   but  my  ears  were  now  vio 
lated  every  moment  by  oaths,  execrations,  and 
obfcenity  ;    the  converfation  of  Mother  Well- 
wood,  her  inmates,  and  her  guefts,  was  chafte 
and  holy   to  that-  of   the  inhabitants  of  this 
place  :  and  in  compariibn  with  their  life,  that  to 
which  I  had  been  folicited  was  innocent.  Thus 
I   began  infenlibly  to  think  of  mere  inconti 
nence  without  horror  ;    and,     indeed,  became 
lefs  fcnfible  of  more  complicated  enormities^ 
in  proportion  as   they  became   familiar.     \!y 
wretchednefs,    however,     was    not    alleviated, 
though  my  virtue  became  lefs.     I  was  without 
friends,  and  without  money ;  and  the  mifery 
of  confinement  in  a  noifome  dungeon  was  ag 
gravated  by  hunger   and  thirft,  and  cold  and 
nakcdnefs.     In  this  hour  of  trial,  I  was  again 
aflailed  by  the  wretch  who  had  produced  it  only 
to  facilitate  her  fuccefs.     And  let  not  thoi'e  be 
fore  whom  the  path  of  virtue  has  been  ftrewcJ 
with  flowers,    and  every    thorn   removed    by 
prcfperity,  too  fcverely  cenfure  me,  to  whom 
it  was   a  barren  and  a  rugged  road,  in  which 
I   had  long  toiled  with  labour  and  anguifh,  if 
at  Lit  when  I  was  benighted  in  a  ftorm,  I 
turned    at   the   firft  light,    and  hafted  to  the 
neareft    fhelter  :     let   me    not   be  too  fcverely 
cer.fV.red,    if  1  now  accepted  liberty   ar.J  cafe 
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and  plenty,  upon  the  only  terms  on  which  they 
tould  be  obtained.  I  confented,  with  what 
ever  reluclance  and  compunction,  to  return, 
and  compleat  my  ruin  in  the  place  where  it  was 
begun.  The  aclion  of  debt  was  immediately 
withdrawn,  my  fees  were  paid,  and  I  was  once 
more  removed  to  my  lodging  near  Covent  Gar 
den.  In  a  ftiort  time  I  recovered  my  health 
and  beauty  ;  I  was  again  drefled  and  adorned 
at  the  expence  of  my  tyrant,  whofe  power  in- 
treafed  in  proportion  to  my  debt :  the  terms 
of  proftitution  were  prefcribed  me  ;  and  out 
of  the  money  which  was  the  price  not  only  of 
my  body  but  my  foul,  I  fcarce  received  more 
than  I  could  have  earned  by  weeding  in  a  field; 
The  will  of  my  creditor  was  my  law,  from 
which  1  knew  not  how  to  appeal.  My  Aavery 
was  moft  deplorable,  and  my  employment  mod 
odious;  for  the  principles  of  virtue  and  reli 
gion,  which  had  been  implanted  in  my  youth, 
however  they  had  been  choaked  by  weedsj 
could  never  be  plucked  up  by  the  root  j  nor 
did  I  ever  admit  a  diflionourable  vifit,  but  my 
heart  funk,  my  lips  quivered,  and  my  knees 
fmote  each  other. 
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From  this  dreadful  fituation  I  am  at  length 
delivered.  But  while  I  lift  up  my  heart  in 
gratitude  to  Him,  who  alone  can  bring  good 
out  of  evil,  I  defire  it  may  be  remembered, 
that  my  deviation  to  ill  was  natural,  and  my 
recovery  almoft  miraculous.  My  firft  ftep  to 
vice  was  the  defertion  of  my  fervice ;  and  of 
this,  all  my  guilt  and  mifery  were  the  confe- 
quence.  Let  none,  therefore,  quit  the  poft 
that  is  afllgned  them  by  Providence,  or  ven 
ture  out  of  the  {trait  way ;  the  bye-path,  though 
it  may  invite  them  by  its  verdure,  will  inevi 
tably  lead  them  to  a  precipice  ;  nor  can  it, 
without  folly  and  prefumption,  be  pronounced 
of  any,  that  their  firft  deviation  from  reftitude 
will  produce  lefs  evil  than  mine. 

Suchj  Mr.  Adventurer^  is  the  ftory  of  my 
child,  and  fuch  are  her  reflections  upon  it ;  to 
which  I  can  only  add,  that  he  who  abandons 
his  offspring*  or  corrupts  them  by  his  example^ 
perpetrates  greater  evil  than  a  murderer,  in  pro 
portion  as  immortality  is  of  more  value  than 
life.  I  am,  Sir;  your  humble  fervant, 

AGAMUS- 
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What  have  I  been  doing  ? 


S  man  is  a  being  very  iparingly  furnifhed 
with  the  power  of  prefcience,  he  can 
provide  for  the  future  only  by  conlidering  the 
part  ;  and  as  futurity  is  all  in  which  he  has  any 
real  interelt,  he  ought  very  diligently  to  ufe 
the  only  means  by  which  he  can  be  enabled  to 
enjoy  it,  and  frequently  to  revolve  the  experi 
ments  which  he  has  hitherto  made  upon  life, 
that  he  may  gain  wifdom  from  his  miftakes, 
and  caution  from  his  mifcarriages. 

Though  I  do  not  fo  exactly  conform  to  the 
precepts  of  Pythagoras,  as  to  praftife  every 
night  this  folemn  recolle6tion,  yet  I  am  not  fo 
Joft  in  diflipation  as  wholly  to  omit  it  j  nor  can 
J  forbear  fometimes  to  enquire  of  myfelf,  in 
what  employment  my  life  has  parted  away. 
Much  of  my  time  has  funk  into  nothing,  and 
left  no  trace  by  which  it  can  be  diftinguifhed  j 


and  of  this  I  now  only  know1,  that  it  wase  on£e 
in  my  power,  and  might  once  have  been  im 
proved; 

Of  other  parts  of  life  memory  can  give  fome 
account ;  at  fome  hours  I  have  been  gay,  and 
at  others  ferious  ;  I  have  fometimes  mingled 
in  converfation,  and  fometimes  meditated  in 
lolitude  ;  one  day  has  been  fpent  in  confulting 
the  ancient  fages,  and  another  in  writing  Ad 
venturers  ; 

At  the  conclufion  of  any  undertaking,  it  is 
uiual  to  compute  the  lofs  and  profit.  As  I  fliall 
foon  ceafe  to  write  Adventurers,  I  could  not 
forbear  lately  to  confider  what  has  been  the-con- 
fequence  of  my  labours  ;  and  whether  I  am  to 
reckon  the  hours  laid  out  in  thefe  compofitions, 
as  applied  to  a  good  and  laudable  purpofe,  or 
fuffcred  to  fume  away  in  ufelefs  evaporations, 
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That  I  have  intended  well,  I  have  the 
atteftation  of  my  own  heart :  but  good  inten 
tions  may  be  fruftrated,  when  they  are  exe  - 
cuted  without  fuitable  fkill,  or  directed  to  an 
end  unattainable  in  itfelf. 

Some  there  are,  who  leave  writers  very  little 
room  for  felf-congratulation ;  fome  who  affirm, 
that  books  have  no  influence  upon  the  public, 
that  no  age  was  ever  made  better  by  its  authors, 
and  that  to  call  upon  mankind  to  correct  their 
manners,  is  like  Xerxes,  to  fcourge  the  wind 
or  (hackle  the  torrent. 

This  opinion  they  pretend  to  fupport  by  un 
failing  experience.  The  world  is  full  of  fraud 
and  corruption,  rapine,  or  malignity  ;  intereft 
is  the  ruling  motive  of  mankind,  and  every 
one  is  endeavouring  to  increafe  his  own  ftores 
of  happinefs  by  perpetual  accumulation,  with 
out  reflecting  upon  the  numbers  whom  his  fu- 
perfluity  condemns  to  want  :  in  this  ftate  of 
things  a  book  of  morality  is  publifhed,  in  which 
charity  and  benevolence  are  ftrongly  enforced ; 
and  it  is  proved  beyond  oppofition,  that  men 
are  happy  in  proportion  as  they  are  virtuous, 
and  rich  as  they  are  liberal.  The  book  is  ap 
plauded,  and  the  author  is  preferred  ;  he  ima 
gines  his  applaufe  deferved,  and  receives  Jefs 
pleafure  from  the  acquifition  of  reward  than  the 
confcioufnefs  of  merit.  Let  us  look  again  up 
on  mankind  :  intereft  is  ftill  the  ruling  motive, 
and  the  world  is  ftill  full  of  fraud  and  corrup 
tion,  malevolence  and  rapine. 

The  difficulty  of  confuting  this  aflertion 
Strifes  merely  from  its  generality  and  compre- 
henfion  :  to  overthrow  it  by  a  detail  of  dif- 
tinft  fa6ls,  requires  a  wider  furvey  of  the  world 
than  human  eyes  can  take ;  the  progrefs  of  re 
formation  is  gradual  and  filent,  as  the  exten- 
fion  of  evening  madows  ;  we  know  that  they 
were  fhort  at  noon,  and  are  long  at  funfet,  but 
our  fenfes  were  not  able  to  difcern  their  in 
creafe  :  we  know  of  every  civil  nation,  that  it 
was  once  favage  ;  and  how  was  it  reclaimed 
but  by  precept  and  admonition  ?  i 

Mankind  are  univerfally  corrupt,  but  cor 
rupt  in  different  degrees  ;  as  they  are  univer 
fally  ignorant,  yet  with  greater  or  lefs  irradi 
ations  of  knowledge.  How  has  knowledge  or 
virtue  been  increafed  and  preferved  in  one  place 
beyond  another,  but  by  diligent  inculcation 
a#d  rational  inforcement  ? 


Books  of  morality  are  dally  written,  yet  its 
influence  is  ftill  little  in  the  \vorlcl ;  fo  the  ground 
is  annually  ploughed,  and  yet  multitudes  are  in 
want  of  bread.  But,  furely,  neither  the  la 
bours  of  the  inoralift  nor  of  the  hulbandman 
are  vain  :  let  them  for  a  while  -neglect  their 
tafks,  and  their  ufefulnefs  will  be  known  ;  the 
wickednefs  that  is  now  frequent  would  become 
univerfal,  the  bread  that  is  now  fcarce  would 
wholly  fail. 

The  power,  indeed,  of  every  individual  is 
froall,  and  the  confequence  of  his  endeavours 
imperceptible  in  a  general  profpeft  of  the  world. 
Providence  has  given  no  man  ability  to  do  much, 
that  fomething  might  be  left  for  every  man  to 
do.  The  bufmefs  of  life  is  carried  on  by  a 
general  cp-operation ;  in  which  the  part  of  any 
fingle  man  can  be  no  more  diftinguifhed,  than 
the  effe£l  of  a  particular  drop  when  the  mea 
dows  are  floated  by  a  fummer  fhower ;  yet 
every  drop  increafes  the  inundation,  and  every 
hrmd  adds  to  the  happinefs  or  mifery  of  man 
kind. 

That  a  writer,  however  zealous  or  eloquent, 
feldom  works  a  vifible  effeft  upon  cities  or  na 
tions,  will  readily  be  granted.  The  book 
which  is  read  moft,  is  read  by  few,  compared 
with  thofe  that  read  it  not ;  and  of  thofe  few, 
the  greater  part  perufe  it  with  difpofitions  that 
very  little  favour  their  own  improvement. 

It  is  difficult  to  enumerate  the  feveral  mo 
tives  which  procure  to  books  the  honour  of 
perufal :  fpite,  vanity,  and  curiofity,  hope  and 
fear,  love  and  hatred,  every  paflion  which  in 
cites  to  any  other  action,  ferves  at  one  time  or 
other  to  ftimulate  a  reader. 

Some  are  fond  to  take  a  celebrated  volume 
into  their  hands,  becaufe  they  hope  to  diftin- 
guim  their  penetration,  by  finding  faults  which 
have  efcaped  the  publjc  ;  others  eagerly  buy  it 
in  the  firft  bloom  of  reputation,  that  they  may 
join  the  chorus  of  praife,  and  not  lag,  as  Fal- 
ftaff  terms  it,  in  '  the  rearward  of  the  tafhi.m.* 

Some  read  for  ftyle,  and  fome  for  argument : 
one  has  little  care  about  the  fentiment,  he  ob- 
ferves  only  how  it  is  exprefled;  another  regards 
not  the  conciufion,  but  is  diligent  to  mark  how 
it  is  inferred  :  they  read  for  other  purpofes  than 
the  attainment  of  practical  knowledge  ;  and 
are  no  more  likely  to  grow  wife  by  an  exami- 
natiqn  of  a  treatife  of  moral  prudence,  than 
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an  architect  to  inflame  Iiis  devotion  by  confi- 
dering  attentively  the  proportions  of  a  temple. 

Some  read  that  they  may  embellim  their  con- 
verfation,  or  fhine  in  difpute  j  fome  that  they 
may  not  be  detected  in  ignorance,  or  want  the 
reputation  of  literary  accomplishments  :  but 
the  moit  general  and  prevalent  reafon  of  ftudy 
is  the  impoflibility  of  finding  another  amufe- 
inent  equally  cheap  or  conftant,  equally  depend 
ent  on  the  hour  or  the  weather.  He  that  wants 
money  to  follow  the  chace  of  plealure  through 
her  yearly  circuit,  and  is  left  at  home  when  the 
gay  world  rolls  to  Bath  or  Tunbridge ;  he 
whofe  gout  compels  him  to  hear  from  his  cham 
ber  the  rattle  of  chariots  tranfporting  happier 
beings  to  plays  and  affemblies,  will  be  forced 
to  fee  in  books  a  refuge  from  himfelf. 

The  author  is  not  wholly  ufelefs,  who  pro 
vides  innocent  amufements  for  minds  like  thefe. 
There  are  in  the  prefent  ftateof  things  fo  many 
anore  inlugaticns  to  evil,  than  incitements  to 
good,  that  1:2  who  keeps  me  in  a  neutral  ftate, 
may  be  julHy  confidered  as  a  benefactor  to  life. 

But,  perhaps,  it  feldom  happens  that  ftudy 
terminates  in  msrc  paftime.  Books  have  al- 
vays  a  Iccret  influence  on  the  underftanding  ; 
\vc  cannot  at  pleafure  obliterate  ideas  :  he  tha{ 
reads  books  of  fcience,  though  without  any 
fixed  defire  of  improvement,  will  grow  more 
knowing  ;  lie  that  entertains  himfelf  with  mo 
ral  or  religious  treat  ifes,  will  imperceptibly  ad 
vance  in  goodnefs  ;  the  ideas  which  are  often 
offered  to  the  mind,  will  at  laft  find  a  lucky 
moment  when  it  is  difpofed  to  receive  them. 

It  is,  therefore,  urged  without  reaibn,  as  a 
difcouragerr.ent  to  writers,  that  there  are  al- 
-,  cady  books  fufficient  in  the  world  ;  that  all  the 
topics  of  prrfuafion  have  been  difcufled  ;  and 
« vtry  important  qneftion  clearly  ftated  and 
iuftly  decided  ;  and  that,  therefore,  there  is  no 


room  to  hope  that  pigmies  fhould  conquer  where 
heroes  have  been  defeated,  or  that  the  petty  co 
piers  of  the  prefent  time  mould  advance  the 
great  work  of  reformation,  which  their  prede- 
ceflbrs  were  forced  to  leave  unfinifhed. 

Whatever  be  the  prefent  extent  of  human, 
knowledge,  it  is  not  only  finite,  and  therefore 
in  its  own  nature  capable  of  increafe ;  but 
fo  narrow,  that  almoft  every  underftandingmay, 
by  a  diligent  application  of  its  powers,  hope 
to  enlarge  it.  It  is,  however,  not  neceffary, 
that  a  man  mould  forbear  to  write,  till  he  has 
difcovered  fome  truth  unknown  before  ;  he  may 
be  fufficiently  ufeful,  by  only  diverfifying  the 
furface  of  knowledge,  and  luring  the  mind  by 
a  new  appearance  to  a  fecond  view  of  thofe 
beauties  which  it  had  paffed  over  inattentively 
before.  Every  writer  may  find  intellects  cor- 
refpondent  to  his  own,  to  whom  his  exprefiions 
are  familiar,  and  his  thoughts  congejiial  j  and? 
perhaps,  truth  is  often  more  fuccefsfully  pro 
pagated  by  men  of  moderate  abilities,  who 
adopting  the  opinions  of  others,  have  no  care 
but  to  explain  them  clearly,  than  by  fubtile 
fpeculatifts  and  curious  fearchers,  who  exact 
from  their  readers  powers  equal  to  their  own, 
and  if  their  fabrics  of  fcience  be  ftrong,  tak& 
no  care  to  render  them  acceffible. 

For  my  part,  I  do  not  regret  the  hours  which 
I  have  laid  out  in  thefe  little  compofitions.  That 
the  world  .lias  grown  apparently  better,  fince 
the  publication  of  the  Adventurer,  I  have  not 
obferved  ;  but  arn  willing  to  think,  that  many 
have  been  affected  by  fingle  fentiments,  of  which 
it  is  their  bufmefs  to  renew  the  impreflion  ;  that 
many  have  caught  hints  of  truth,  which  it  is  now 
their  duty  to  purfue  5  and  that  thofe  who  have 
received  no  improvement,  have  wanted  not 
opportunity  but  intention  to  improve. 

T 
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Quid  pure  tranquillet  ?  honos,  an  dldce  lucellutn. 

An  fecreium  iter,  et  fallentis  ftmita  I'itx?  HOR. 

Whether  the  frr.nquil  mind  arid  purc> 

Honours  or  ivealth  our  mind  tnfi'.re ; 

Or  down  through  life  unknown  to  jlray-, 

Where  lonely  leads  the  Jilent  ivay.  FRAKCJS. 


HAVING  confidered  the  importance  of 
authors  to  the  welfare  of  the  public,  I 
am  led  by  a  natural  train  of  thought,  to  re 
flect  on  their  condition  with  regard  to  them 
felves  ;  and  to  enquire  what  degree  of  hnppi- 
nefs  or  Vexation  is  annexed  to  the  difficult  and 
laborious  employment  of  providing  inftrufticn 
or  entertainment  for  mankind. 

In  eftimating  the  pain  or  pleafure  of  any  par 
ticular  ftate,  every  man,  indeed,  draws  his  de- 
cifions  from  his  own  breaft,  and  cannot  with 
certainty  determine,  whether  other  minds  are 
affected  by  the  fame  caufes  in  the  fame  manner. 
Yet  by  this  criterion  we  muft  be  content  to 
judge>  becaufe  no  other  can  be  obtained  ;  and» 
indeed,  we  have  no  reafon  to  think  it  very  fal 
lacious,  for  excepting  here  and  there  an  ano 
malous  mind)  which  either  does  not  feel  like 
others,  or  diffembles  its  fenfibility,  we  find 
men  unanimoufly  concur  in  attributing  happi- 
nefs  or  mifery  to  particular  conditions,  as  they 
agree  in  acknowledging  the  cold  of  winter  and 
the  heat  of  autumn. 

If  we  apply  to  authors  themfelves  for  an  ac 
count  of  their  ftate,  it  will  appear  very  little 
to  deferve  envy  5  for  they  have  in  all  ages  been 
addicled  to  complaint.  The  neglect  of  learn 
ing,  the  ingratitude  of  the  prefent  age,  and  the 
abfurd  preference  by  which  ignorance  and  dull- 
nefs  often  obtain  favour  and  rewards,  have  been 
troai  age  to  age  topics  of  inveclive  ;  and  few 
have  left  their  names  to  pofterity,  without  fome 
appeal  to  future  candour  from  the  perverfeneis 
and  malice  of  their  own  times. 

I  have,  neverthelefs,  been  often  inclined  to 
doubt,  whether  authors,  however  querulous, 
are  in  reality  more  miferable  than  their  fellow 
mortals.  The  prefent  life  is  to  all  a  ftate  of 
infelicity;  every  man,  like  an  author,  believes 
himfelf  to  merit  more  than  he  obtains,  and  fo- 
laces  the  prefent  with  the  prorpecl  of  the  fu 
ture  j  others,  indeed,  fuffer  thofe  difappoint- 
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ments  in  filence,  of  which  the  writer  complains, 
to  fhew  how  well  he  has  learnt  the  art  of  la 
mentation. 

There  is  at  leaft  one  gleam  of  felicity,  of 
which  few  writers  have  miffed  the  enjoyment  \ 
lie  whofe  hopes  have  fo  far  overpowered  his 
fears,  that  he  has  relblved  to  ftand  forth  a  can 
didate  for  fame,  feldom  fails  to  amufe  himfelr» 
before  his  appearance,  with  pleafmg  fcenes  of 
affluence  or  honour ;  while  his  fortune  is  yet 
under  the  regulation  of  fancy,  he  eafily  models 
it  to  his  wifh,  fuffers  no  thoughts  of  critics 
or  rivals  to  intrude  upon  his  mind,  but  counts 
over  the  bounties  of  patronage,  or  liftens  to 
the  voice  of  praife. 

Some  there  are,  that  talk  very  luxurioufly  of 
the  fecond  period  of  an  author's  happinels,  and 
tell  of  the  tumultuous  raptures  of  invention, 
when  the  mind  riots  in  imagery,  and  the 
choice  ftands  fufpended  between  different  fen>- 
timents. 

Thefe  pleafures,  I  believe,  may  fometimes 
be  indulged  to  thofe  who  come  to  a  iubjefl  of 
difquifitionS  with  minds  full  of  ideas,  and  with 
fancies  fo  vigorous,  as  eafily  to  excite,  felecl, 
and  arrange  them.  To  write  is,  indeed,  no 
unpleafant  employment,  when  one  fentiment 
readily  produces  another,  and  both  ideas  and 
expreflions  prefent  themfelves  at  the  firlt  fum- 
mons :  but  fuch  happinefs  the  greateft  genius 
does  not  always  obtain  ;  and  common  writers 
know  it  only  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  credit  its 
poffibility.  Compoiition  is,  for  the  moft  part, 
an  effort  of  flow  diligence  and  fteady  perfeve- 
ranee,  to  which  the  mind  is  dragged  by  ne- 
ceffity  or  refolution,  and  from  which  the  atten-- 
tion  is  eVery  moment  ftarting  to  more  delight 
ful  amufements. 

It  frequently  happens,  that  a  defsgn  which, 
when  conlidered  at  a  diilance,  gave  flattering 
hopes  .of  facility,  mocks  us  in  the  execution 
with  uncxpefted  difficulties  j  the  mind  which, 
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while  it  considered  it  in  the  grofs,  imagined  it- 
felf  amply  furnifhed  with  materials,  finds  fome- 
times  an  unexpected  barrennefs  and  vacuity, 
and  wonders  whither  all  thofe  ideas  are  vanifti- 
ed,  wliich  a  little  before  feemed  ftruggling  for 
emiffion. 

Sometimes  many  thoughts  prefent  them- 
felves  ;  but  fo  confufed  and  unconnected,  that 
they  are  not  without  difficulty  reduced  to  me 
thod,  or  concatenated  in  a  regxilar  and  depend 
ent  feries  :  the  mind  falls  at  once  into  a  laby 
rinth,  of  which  neither  the  beginning  nor  end 
can  be  difcovered;  and  toils  and  ftrtiggles 
without  progrefs  or  extrication. 

It  is  aflerted  by  Horace,  that  if  matter  be 
once  got  together,  words  will  be  found  with 
Very  little  difficulty  5  a  poflitiort  which)  though 
fufficiently  plaufible  to  be  inferted  in  poetical 
precepts,  is  by  no  means  ftriclly  artd  philofo- 
phically  truei  If  words  were  naturally  and 
neceflarily  corifequential  ttffentiments,  it  would 
always  follow*  that  he  who  has  moft  knowledge 
muft  have  molt  eloquence*  and  that  every  man 
would  clearly  exprefs  what  he  clearly  under- 
(tood  :  yet  we  find,  that  to  think  and  dilcourfe 
are  often  the  qualities  of  different  perfons  : 
and  many  boeks  might  furely  be  produced, 
where  juft  artd  noble  fentiments  are  degraded 
and  obfcured  by  unfuitable  diftion. 

Words,  therefore*  as  well  as  things,  claim 
the  care  of  an  author.  Indeed  of  many  au 
thors,  and  thofe  not  ufelefs  or  contemptible* 
words  are  almoft  the  only  c^re  !  many  make  it 
their  ftudy,  not  fo  much  to  ftrike  out  new  1'en- 
timents,  as  to  recommend  thofe  which  are  al 
ready  known  to  more  favourable  notice  by  fair 
er  decorations  ;  but  every  man,  whether  he 
copies  or  invents*  whether  he  delivers  his  own 
thought's  or  tliofe  of  another,  has  often  found 
himfelf  deficient  in  the  power  of  exprelfion* 
big  with  ideas  which  he  could  not  utter,  oblig 
ed  to  ranfack  his  memory  for  terms  adequate  to 
his  conceptions,  and  at  laff  unable  to  imprefs 
upon  his  reader  the  image  exiting  in  his  own 
mind. 

It  is  one  of  the  common  Jirtre(YL-s  of  a  writer, 
to  be  within  a  word  of  a  happy  period,  to  want 
only  a  fingle  epithet  to  give  amplification  its  full 
force,  to  require  only  a  correipondent  term  in  or 
der  to  finilh  a  paragraph  with  elegance,  and 
make  one  of  its  members  anfwer  to  the  other  : 
but  thefe  deficiencies  cannot  always  be  fuppli- 
*J  j  and  after  a  long  ftudy  and  vexation,  the 


paflage  is  turned  anew,  and  the  web  unwove  N 
that  was  fo  nearly  finifhed. 

But  when  thoughts  and  words  are  collected 
and  adjufted,  and  the  whole  compofition  at  laft 
concluded)  it  feldom  gratifies  the  author,  when 
he  Comes  coolly  and  deliberately  to  review  it, 
with  the  hopes  which  had  been  excited  in  the 
fury  of  the  performance :  novelty  always  cap 
tivates  the  mind  ;  as  our  thoughts  rife  frefli  up 
on  us,  we  readily  believe  them  juft  and  original, 
which,  when  the  pleafure  of  production  is  over, 
we  find  to  be  mean  anu  common,  or  borrowed 
from  the  wcrks  of  others,  and  fupplied  by 
memory  rather  than  invention. 

But  though  it  mould  happen  that  the  writer 
finds  no  fuch  faults  in  his  performance,  he  i* 
ftill  to  remember,  that  he  looks  upon  it  with 
partial  eyes  i  and  when  he  confiders  how  much 
men  who  could  judge  of  others  with  great  ex- 
nclnefa,  have  often  failed  of  judging  of  them - 
felves,  he  will  be  afraid  of  deciding  too  haftily 
in  his  own  favour,  or  of  allowing  himfelf  to 
contemplate  with  too  much  complacence,  trea- 
lure  that  has  not  yet  been  brought  to  the  teft, 
nor  parted  the  only  trial  that  can  ftamp  its 
value. 

From  the  public,  and  only  from  the  public, 
is  he  to  await  a  confirmation  of  his  claim,  am! 
a  final  juttification  of  lelf-efteem  ;  but  the 
public  is  not  eafily  perfuaded  to  favour  an 
author.  If  mankind  were  left  to  judge  for 
themfelves,  it  is  reafonable  to  imagine)  that  of 
fuch  writings,  at  leaft,  as  defcribe  the  move 
ments  of  the  human  pafiions,  and  of  which 
every  man  carries  the  archetype  within  him,  a 
juft  opinion  would  be  formed  5  but  whoever 
has  remarked  the  fate  of  books*  muft  have 
found  it  governed  by  other  caufes  than  general 
conftnt  ariiing  from  general  conviction.  If  a 
new  performance  happens  not  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  Ibme,  who  have  courage  to  tell,  and 
authority  to  propagate  their  opinion,  it  often 
remains  long  in  oblcurity,  ana  pehaps  perifhes 
unknown  and  unexamined.  A  few,  a  very 
few,  commonly  conftitute  the  tafte  of  the  time  ; 
the  judgment  which  they  have  once  pronounced, 
fome  are  too  lazy  to  difcufs,  and  fome  too  timo 
rous  to  contradict :  it  may*  however,  be,  f 
think,  obferved)  that  their  power  is  greater  td 
deprefs  than  exalt,  asmankind  are  more  cre 
dulous  of  cenfure  than  of  praife. 

This  perverlion  of  the  public  judgment  is 
not  to  be  rafhly  numbered  amongft  the  mife- 
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ries  of  an  author ;  fmce  it  commonly  ferves, 
after  milcarriage,  to  reconcile  him  to  himfelf. 
Becaufe  the  world  has  fometimes  paffed  an  un- 
juft  fentence,  he  readily  concludes  the  fentence 
unjuft  by  which  his  performance  is  condemn 
ed  j  becaufe  fome  have  been  exalted  above 
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their  merits  by  partiality,  he  is  fure  to  afcribe 
the  fuccefs  of  a  rival,  not  to  the  merit  of  his 
work,  but  the  zeal  of  his  patrons.  Upon  the 
whole,  as  the  author  feems  to  fhare  all  the  com 
mon  mii'eries  of  life,  he  appears  to  partake 
likewjfe  of  its  lenitives  and  abatements. 


No.  CXXXIX.     TUESDAY,  MARCH  5,  1754. 

Ipfe  <viam  tantum  pctui  docuijft  repertam 
Aonas  ad  mantes,  longeque  ojlendere  mufus, 
Plaudentes  celfa  choreas  in  <vertice  rupis.  VIDA. 

/  only  pointed  out  the  paths  that  lead 

The  panting  youth  to  fleep  Parnaffus''  head, 

And  jlieiu'd  the  tuneful  mufes  from  afar, 

Mix'd  in  afolemn  choir  and  dancing  there.  PITT. 


HE  lhat  undertakes  to  fuperintend  the  mo 
rals  and  the  tafte  of  the  public,  fliould 
attentively  confider  what  are  the  peculiar  ir 
regularities  and  defects  that  characterize  the 
times  :  for  though  fome  have  contended,  that 
men  have  always  been  vicious  and  foolilh  in 
the  fame  degree,  yet  their  vices  and  follies  are 
known  to  have  been  not  only  different  but  op- 
pofite  in  their  kind.  The  difeafe  of  the  time 
has  been  fometimes  a  fever,  and  fometimes  a 
lethargy  ;  and  he,  therefore,  who  mould  al 
ways  prefcribe  the  fame  remedy,  would  be  juftly 
fcorned  as  a  quack,  the  difpenfer  of  a  noftrum, 
which,  however  efficacious,  muft,  if  indifcri- 
minately  applied,  produce  as  much  evil  as  good. 
There  was  a  time,  when  every  man,  who  was 
ambitious  of  religion  or  virtue,  enlifted  him- 
lelf  in  a  crufade  or  buried  himfelf  in  a  hermit 
age  :  and  he  who  fliould  then  have  declaimed 
againft  lukewarmnefs  and  fcepticifm,  would 
have  ailed  juft  as  abfurdly  as  he  who  fliould 
warn  the  prefent  age  againft  prieftcraft  and  fu- 
perftition,  or  fet  himfelf  gravely  to  prove  the 
lawfulness  of  pleafure,  to  lure  the  hermit  from 
his  cell,  and  deliver  the  penitent  from  fuicide. 
But  as  vicious  manners  have  not  differed  more 
than  vicious  tafte,  there  was  a  time  when  every 
literary  character  was  difgraced  by  an  impertinent 
oftentation  of  fkill  inabftrufe  fcience,  and  an  ha 
bitual  familiarity  with  books  written  in  the  dead 
languages ;  every  man,  therefore,  was  a  pedant, 
in  proportion  ae  he  defired  to  be  thought  a  fcho- 
lar.  The  preacher  and  the  pleader  ftrung  to 


gether  claflical  quotations  with  the  fame  labour, 
affectation,  and  iniignificance ;  truths  how 
ever  obvious,  and  opinions  however  indifput- 
able,  were  illuftrated  ami  confirmed  by  the  tef- 
timonies  of  Tully  or  Horace  ;  and  Seneca  and 
Epictetus  were  folemnly  cited,  to  evince  the 
certainty  of  death  or  the  ficklenefs  of  fortune. 
The  difcourfes  of  Taylor  are  crouded  with  ex 
tracts  from  the  writers  of  the  porch  and  the 
academy  j  and  it  is  icarceiy  poffible  to  forbear 
imiling  at  a  marginal  note  of  Lord  Coke,  in 
which  he  gravely  acquaints  his  reader  with  an 
excellence  that  lie  might  otherwife  have  over 
looked  :  '  This,'  fays  he,  '  is  the  thirty-third 
'  time  that  Virgil  hath  been  quoted  in  this 
1  work.*  The  mixture,  however,  is  fo  pre- 
pofterous,  that  to  thofe  who  can  read 
Coke  with  pleafure,  thefe  palHiges  will  ap 
pear  like  a  dancer  who  fliould  intrude  on  the 
folemnity  of  a  fenate;  and  to  thofe  who  have  a 
tafte  only  for  polite  literature,  like  a  fountain 
or  a  palm-tree  in  the  deferts  of  Arabia. 

It  appears  by  the  eflays  of  Montaigne  and 
LaMotte  le  Vayer,  that  this  affectation  extended 
to  France  ;  but  the  abfurdity  was  too  grofs  to  re 
main  long  after  the  revival  of  literature.  It  was 
ridiculed  here  fo  early  as  the  Silent  Woman  of  Ben 
Jonfon  ;  and  afterwards  more  ftrongly  and  pro- 
feffedly  in  the  character  of  Hudibras,  who  deco 
rates  his  flimfy  orations  with  gawdy  patches  of 
Latin,  and  fcraps  of  tiffue  from  the  fchoolmen. 
The  fame  taflc  was  alfo  undertaken  in  France 
by  Balzac,  in  a  fctire  called  Barbon. 
Yy  x 
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V/it  is  more  rarely  difappointed  of  its  pur- 
pofe  than  wifdom  j  and  it  is  no  wonder  that 
this  fpecics  of  pedantry,  in  itfelf  fo  ridiculous 
and  defpicable,  was  foon  brought  into  contempt 
by  thefe  powers,  againft  which  truth  and  reftu 
tude  have  not  always  maintained  their  dignity. 
The  features  of  learning  began  infenfibly  to 
lofe  their  aufterity,  and  her  air  became  engag 
ing  and  eafy  :  philofophy  was  now  decorated 
by  the  graces. 

The  abftrufe  truths  of  aftrcnomy  were  ex 
plained  by  Fontenelle  to  a  lady  by  moonlight  ; 
juftnefs  and  propriety  of  thought  and  fenti- 
me;it  were  difcuffed  by  Bouhouis  amid  the  de 
licacies  of  a  garden  j  and  Algarotti  introduced 
the  Newtonian  theory  of  light  and  colours  to 
the  toilet.  Addifon  remarks,  that  Socrates 
wis  laid  to  have  brought  philofophy  down  from 
heaven  to  inhabit  among  men  :  «  A»d  I,"  faid 
he,  «  mall  be  ambitious  to  have  it  faid  of  me, 

*  that  I  have  brought  philofophy  out  of  clofets 
'  and  libraries,  fchools  and  colleges,  to  dwell 

*  in  clubs  and  affemblies,  at  tea-tables,  and  in 

*  coffee- houfes.' 

But  this  purpofe  has  in  fome  meafure  been 
defeated  by  its  fuccefs  ;  and  we  have  been  dri 
ven  from  one  extreme  with  fuch  precipitation, 
that  we  have  not  (topped  in  the  medium,  but 
gone  on  to  the  other. 

Learning  has  been  diverted  of  the  peculiari 
ties  of  a  college  drefs,  .that  me  might  mix  in 
polite  aflemblies,  and  be  admitted  to  domeftic 
familiarity;  but  by  this  means  me  hath  been 
confounded  with  ignorance  and  levity.  Thofe 
who  before  could  diftinguifh  her  only  by  the 
lingularity  of  her  garb,  cannot  now  diftinguifh 
her  at  all ;  and  whenever  {he  affects  the  dignity 
of  her  character,  fhe  has  reafon  to  fear  that  ri 
dicule  which  is  infeparably  connected  with  the 
remembrance  of  her  drefs  ;  fhe  is,  therefore, 
in  danger  of  being  driven  back  to  the  college, 
where,  fuch  is  her  transformation,  fhe  may  at 
laft  be  refufed  admittance  ;  for,  inftead  of 
learning's  having  elevated  converfation,  con- 
•verfation  has  degraded  learning  ;  and  the  bar 
barous  and  inaccurate  manner  in  which  an  ex 
temporary  fpeaker  expreffes  a  hafty  conception, 
js  now  contended  to  be  the  rule  by  which  an 
author  fnould  write.  It  feems,  therefore,  that 
to  correct  the  tafte  of  the  prefent  generation,  li 
terary  fubje&s  fh.ould.be  again  introduced  among 


the  polite  and  gay,  without  labouring  too  mud? 
to  difguife  them  like  common  prattle;  and  that 
converfation  mould  be  weeded  of  folly  and  im 
pertinence,  of  common-place  rhetoric,  jingling 
phrafes,  and  trite  repartee,  which  are  echoed 
from  one  vifitor  to  another  without  the  labour 
of  thought,  and  have  been  fuffered  by  better 
underftandings  in  the  dread  of  an  imputation  of 
pedantry.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  with  this  view 
Swift  wrote  his  Polite  Converfation ;  and  where 
he  has  plucked  up  a  weed,  the  writers  who  fuc- 
ceed  him  mould  endeavour  to  plant  a  flower. 
With  this  view,  Criticifm  has  in  this  paper 
been  intermixed  with  fubjects  of  greater  impor 
tance  ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  our  fafhionable  con 
verfation  will  no  longer  be  the  difgrace  of  ration 
nal  beings ;  and  that  men  of  genius  and  litera 
ture  will  not  give  the  fanction  of  their  example 
to  popular  folly,  and  fuffer  their  evenings  to 
pafs  in  hearing  pr  in  telling  the  exploits  of  a 
pointer,  difcufTmg  a  method  to  prevent  wines, 
from  being  pricked,  or  folving  a  difficult  cafe 
in  backgammon. 

I  would  not,  however,  be  thought  folicitous 
to  confine  the  converfation  even  of  fchojars  to 
literary  fubjects,  but  only  to  prevent  fuch  fub 
jects  from  being  totally  excluded.  And  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  the  prefent  infignificance  of 
converfation  has  a  very  extenfive  effect  :  excel 
lence  that  is  not  underilood  will  never  be  re 
warded,  and  without  hope  of  reward  few  will 
labour  to  excel ;  every  writer  will  be  tempted 
to  negligence,  in  proportion  as  he  defpifes  the 
judgment  of  thofe  who  are  to  determine  his 
merit ;  and  as  it  is  no  man's  intereft  to  write 
that  which  the  public  is  not  difpofed  to  read, 
the  productions,  of  the  prefs  will  always  be  acr 
pommodated  to  popular  tafte,  and  in  proportion 
as  the  world  is  inclined  to  be  ignorant,  little 
will  be  tavight  them.  Thus  the  Greek  and 
Roman  architecture  are  difcarded  for  the  novel 
ties  of  China ;  the  Ruins  cf  Palmyra,  and  the 
copies  of  the  capital  pictures  of  Correggio, 
are  neglected  for  golhic  defigns,  and  burlefque 
political  prints  ;  and  the  tinfel  of  a  Burletta 
has  more  admirers  than  the  gold  of  Shakefpeare, 
though  it  now  receives  new  fplendor  from  the 
mint,  and,  like  a  medal,  is  illuflrious,  not  only 
for  intrinfic  worth,  but  for  beauty  of  expreffion. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  thought,  that  if  this  be 
rndeed  the  ftate  pf  learning  and  tafte,  an  at* 
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tempt  to  improve  it  by  a  private  hand  is  ro-  with  the  chara&er  in  which  this  paper  is  writ- 

mantic,    and  the   hope  of  fuccefs  chimerical :  ten  ;  and  that  the  Adventurer  can  aflert,  upon 

but  to  this  I  am  not  felicitous  to  give  other  claflkal  authority,  that  iu  brave  attempts  it  is 

anfwer,  than  that  fuch  an  attempt  is  confiftent  glorious  even  to  tail. 


No.  CXL.     SATURDAY,  MARCH   9,    1754. 

Define Manaliost  mea  tibia,  define  cantus.  VIRG. 

No-iy  ceaff,  my  pipe,  tio-iv  ceafe,  Mxnalian  ftraini.  WARTON. 


WHEN  this  work  was  firft  planned,  it 
was  determined  that,  whatever  might 
be  the  fuccefs,  it  mould  not  be  continued  as  a 
paper,  till  it  became  unwieldy  as  a  book  ;  for 
no  immediate  advantage  would  have  induced 
the  Adventurer  to  write  what,  like  a  news-pa 
per,  was  defigned  but  for  a  day  j  and  he  knew, 
that  tlie  pieces  of  which  it  would  confift,  might 
be  multiplied  till  they  were  thought  too  nume 
rous  to  collect,  and  too  coftly  to  purchafe,  even 
by  thofe  who  mould  allow  them  to  be  excellent 
in  their  kind.  It  was  foon  agreed,  that  four 
volumes,  when  they  mould  be  printed  in  a 
pocket  fi?e,  would  circulate  better  than  more, 
and  that  fcarce  any  of  the  purpofes  of  publica 
tion  could  be  effected  by  lefs  ;  the  work,  there 
fore,  was  limited  to  four  volumes,  and  four 
volumes  are  now  compleated. 

A  moral  writer,  of  whatever  abilities,  who 
labours  to  reclaim  thofe  to  whom  vice  is  become 
habitual,  and  who  are  become  veterans  in  infi 
delity,  muft  furely  labour  to  little  purpofe. 
Vice  is  a  gradual  and  eafy  defcent,  where  it 
firft  deviates  from  the  level  of  innocence  ;  but 
the  declivity  at  every  pace  becomes  more  fteep, 
and  thofe  who  defcend,  defcend  every  moment 
with  greater  rapidity.  As  a  moralift,  there 
fore,  I  determined  to  mark  the  firft  infenfible 
gradation  to  ill  j  to  caution  againft  thofe  acts 
which  are  not  generally  believed  to  incur  guilt, 
but  of  which  indubitable  vice  andhopelefs  mifery 
ate  the  aatural  and  moft  neceflary  conferences. 

As  I  was,  upon  thefe  principles  to  write  for 
"•the  Young  and  the  Gay,  for  thofe  who  are  en 
tering  the  path  of  life,  J  knew  that  it  would 
be  neceflary  to  amufe  the  imagination  while  I 
was  approaching  the  heart ;  and  that  I  could 
not  hope  to  fix  the  attention,  but  by  engaging 


the  paflions.  I  have,  therefore,  fometimes  led 
them  into  the  regions  of  fancy,  and  fometimes 
held  up  before  them  the  mirror  of  life  5  I  have 
concatenated  events,  rather  than  deduced  con- 
fequences  by  logical  reafoning ;  and  have  ex 
hibited  fcenes  of  profperity  and  diftrefs,  as 
more  forcibly  perfuafive  than  the  rhetoric  of 
declamation. 

In  the  ftory  of  Melifla  I  have  endeavoured 
to  reprefs  romantic  hopes,  by  which  the  reward. 
of  laborious  induftiy  is  delpifed  ;  and  havp 
founded  affluence  and  honour  upon  an  aft  of 
generous  integrity,  to  which  few  would  have 
thought  themfelves  obliged.  In  the  life  of  Op- 
finous,  I  have  fliewn  the  danger  of  the  firft 
fpeculative  defection,  and  endeavoured  to  de- 
monftrate  the  neceflary  dependence  of  Virtue 
upon  Religion.  Amurath's  firft  advance  to 
cruelty  was  ftriking  a  dog.  The  wretchedness 
of  Haflan  was  produced  merely  by  the  want  ct 
pofitive  virtue  ;  and  that  of  Mirza  by  the  foli- 
t.arinefsof  his  devotion.  The  diftrefs  of  Lady 
Freeman  arifcs  from  a  common  and  allowed  de 
viation  from  truth  j  and  in  the  two  papers  upon 
marriage,  the  importance  of  minute  particu 
lars  is  illuftrated  and  difplayed.  Witlj  thi$ 
clue,  the  reader  will  be  able  to  difcover  the  faiii2 
defign  in  almoft  every  paper  that  I  have  written, 
which  may  eafily  be  known  from  the  reft,  by 
having  no  fignature  *  at  the  bottom.  Among 
thefe,  however,  Number  forty- four  was  the  vo 
luntary  contribution  of  a  ftranger,  and  Number 
forty-two  the  gift  of  a  friend  ;  fo  were  the 
firft  hints  on  which  I  wrote  the  ftory  of  Euge- 
nio,  and  the  letter  figned  Tim.  Cogdie. 

I  did  not,  however,  undertake  to  execute 
this  fcheme  alone  ;  not  only  becaufe  I  wanted 
fufficient  leifure,  but  becaufe  fome  degree  c£ 


*  By  fignature  is  meant  the  letter,  or  mark,  placed  on  the  left  hand  fide  of  the  page  :   not  t  j 
fubfcribed  names  of  the  aflumed  characters  in  which  feveral  of  the  papers  are  written. 
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iamenefs  is  produced  by  the  peculiarities  of 
every  writer  ;  and  it  was  thought  that  the  con 
ceptions  and  expreffions  of  another,  whofe 
pieces  mould  have  a  general  coincidence  with 
mine,  would  produce  variety,  and  by  increafing 
entertainment  facilitate  inftruftion. 

With  this  view  the  pieces  that  appear  in  the 
Veginning  of  the  work  figned  A  were  procured  ; 
but  this  refource  foon  failing,  I  was  obliged  to 
carry  on  the  publication  alone,  except  fome  ca- 
fxial  fupplies,  till  I  obtained  from  the  gentlemen 
•who  have  diftinguimed  their  pieces  by  the  let 
ters  T  and  Z  *  fuch  affiftance  as  I  moll  wiflied. 
Of  their  views  and  expectations,  fome  account 
has  been  already  given  in  Number  one  hun 
dred  and  thirty-feven,  and  Number  one  hun 
dred  and  thirty-nine.  But  there  is  one  parti 
cular,  in  which  the  critical  pieces  concur  in  the 
general  defign  of  this  paper,  which  has  not  been 
mentioned :  thofe  who  can  judge  of  literary 
excellence,  will  eafily  difcover  the  Sacred  Wri 
tings  to  have  a  divine  origin  by  their  manifeft 
fuperiority ;  he,  therefore,  who  difplays  the 
feeauties  and  defecls  cf  a  claffic  author,  whe 
ther  ancient  or  modern,  puts  into  the  hands  of 
thofe  to  whom  he  communicates  critical  know 
ledge,  a  ntw  tefl imonial  of  the  truth  of  Chrif- 
tianity. 

Befides  the  afliftance  of  thefe  gentlemen,  I 
have  received  fome  voluntary  contributions 
which  would  have  done  honour  to  any  collec 
tion  :  the  allegorical  letter  from  Night,  figned 
S  j  the  ftoryot  Fidelia,  in  three  papers,  .figned 
Y  ;  the  letter  figned  Tim.  Wildgoofej  Number 
forty- four  and  Number  ninety  marked  with 
an  &,  were  fent  by  unknown  hands. 

But  whatever  was  the  defigri  to  which  I  di- 
reiled  my  part  pf  this  work,  I  will  not  pretend, 
that  the  view  with  which  I  undertook  it  was 
wholly  difmterefted  ;  or  that  I  would  have  en 
gaged  in  a  periodical  paper,  if  I  had  not  confi- 
dered,  that  though  it  would  not  require  deep 


refevches  and  abftrafted  fpeculation,  yet  it 
would  admit  much  of  that  novelty  which  nature 
can  now  fupply,  and  afford  me  opportunity  to 
excel,  if  I  poffeffed  the  power ;  as  the  pencil 
of  a  mafter  is  as  eafily  diftinguifhedin  ftill-life, 
as  in  a  Hercules  or  a  Venus,  a  landicape  or  a 
battle.  I  confefs,  that  in  this  work  I  was  in 
cited,  not  only  by  a  dcfire  to  propagate  virtue, 
but  to  gratify  myfelf  f  nor  has  the  private  wifh, 
which  was  involved  in  the  public,  been  difap- 
pointed.  I  have  no  caufe  to  complain,  that 
the  Adventurer  has  been  injurioufly  neglected  ; 
or  that  I  have  been  denied  that  praife,  the  hope 
of  which  animated  my  labour  and  cheered  my 
wearinefs  :  I  have  been  pleafed,  in  proportion 
as  I  have  betn  known  in  this  character  5  and  as 
the  fears  in  which  I  made  the  firft  experiment 
are  pad,  I  have  fubfcribed  this  paper  with  my 
name.  But  the  hour  is  hafting,  in  which* 
whatever  praife  or  cenfure  I  have  acquired  by  thefe 
compofitions,  if  they  are  remembered  at  all,  will 
be  remembered  with  equal  indifference  and  the 
tenour  of  them  only  will  afford  me  comfort. 
Time,  who  is  impatient  to  date  my  laft  paper,  will 
ihortly  moulder  the  hand  that  is  now  writing  it 
in  the  duft,  and  ftill  the  bread  that  now  throbs 
at  the  reflection :  but  let  not  this  be  read  as 
fomething  that  relates  only  to  another  ;  for  a 
few  years  only  can  divide  the  eye  that  is  nov* 
reading  from  the  hand  that  has  written.  This 
awful  truth,  however  obvious,  and  however 
reiterated,  is  yet  frequently  forgotten  ;  for, 
furely,  if  we  did  not  lofc  our  remembrance, 
or  at  leaft  our  fenfibility,  that  view  would  al 
ways  predominate  in  our  lives,  which  alone  can 
afford  us  comfort  when  we  die. 


JOHN  HAWKESWORTH. 


BROMLEY,  IN  KENT, 
MARCH  4,  1754. 


*  The  pieces   figned  Z  are  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Warton,  whofe  translation  of  Virgil's  PaftoraT: 
•and  Georgics.  would  alone  fulncicntly  diilinguim  him  as  a  genius  and  a  fcholar. 
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